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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


I  OAKNOT  better  express  wj  gratitade  for  the  very  favoorable 
manner  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  travelling  public  to  receive 
the  former  editions  of  this  book,  than  by  endeavouring  to 
improve  its  contents,  so  as  to  make  it  worthier  still  of  their 
acceptance.  With  this  view,  a  concise,  but  I  trust  useful, 
description  of  Portugal  has  been  added,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Numerous  plans  of  cities,  ground-plans,  railway  charts  and 
maps — all  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  expressly  for 
this  Guide — ^have  been  introduced  to  illustrate  the  text.  New 
tours  and  routes  have  been  inserted,  and  travelling  information 
carefully  corrected  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  nume- 
rous correspondents  for  their  obliging  communications,  which  have 
often  proved  of  value  to  my  work. 

a  O'SIIEA- 

BiABurrz,  April  20,  1868. 

Fj3. — Since  the  above  was  written,  a  fourth  edition  having  been 
called  for,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  carefully  revising  my  Quide 
and  making  certain  amendments  that  I  hope  will  be  found  useful  to 
the  traveller. 

February  20,  1869. 
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TnTslUnc  In  Spain:  Hlnta. 
Whhn  to  TRkVML. — Tia  beet  mbboiu  of  the  jeax  for  tTaveUing  in  Spain 
■re  aatniiiii  or  winter  in  the  South  ;  ejiring  in  the  Centre  end  East ;  and 
nmuner  in  the  North  and  Weet.  Andaltuia  and  Ceatile,  Valencia  and  ' 
Eatteniadms,  most  not  be  thought  of  in  aummer,  aa  the  heat  is  then  in- 
tolemble,  and  riding  out  of  the  qneation.  In  winter,  Malaga,  Alicante, 
and  even  Barcelona  or  Valencia,  are  pleasant  lesidences.  Spring  is  de- 
li^tfnl  in  Serille,  Konda,  and  Granada  ;  and  Asturias,  Qalicia,  and  the 
Sponiah  ^leneea  maj  be  Tinted  in  April,  TAvy,  and  June.  It  mutt  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  Andaluaia  and  Valencia, 
winter  in  Spain  ia  almost  as  Kveie  aa  it  ia  in  the  northern  countrie*  of 
Europe  ;  and  in  Aaturias,  the  snow  makes  the  roada  literally  impracti- 
cable, and  diligencee  cease  mnning  during  the  aererest  months.  Tourista 
will  do  well  not  to  dare  the  arrow;  nmbeama  in  July  and  Aiigoat, 
and  even  September,  nor  to  expoae  thenuelTes  to  the  ii^  blasta  of 
Castile  and  t£e  N.  daring  winter.  InTolida  who  intend  wintering  in  the 
8.  of  Spun  can  either  proceed  thither  by  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  along 
the  Mediterranean,  or  by  tea  from  MaiseiUea  to  either  Valencia  oz 


GENERAL  INFOBICATION. 


AlidLnteand  Malaga.  The  route  through  France  and  by  CastQe  and 
Madrid,  and  the  long  sea  jonmej  over  ^e  Atlantic,  are  more  fatigoing, 
and  the  cold  is  felt  much  more  than  by  the  former  routes. 

How  TO  Traybl. — ^We  have  given  at  every  principal  city  the  fullest 
details  concerning  the  sights,  dimnte,  and  means  to  reach  it  The  finest 
scenery  in  Spain  is  in  Andalusia  and  in  the  N  Ji  and  K.W.  portions ;  the 
most  interesting  cities  are  in  Andalusia  and  Castile.  Spain  may  be 
entered  in  a*  variety  of  ways,  and  this  must  be  decided  by  the  tourist 
himsel£  The  cheapest  and  most  rapid  is  from  Southampton  to  Oadiz. 
In  this  way  the  principal  cities  might  be  visited,  except  Granada,  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  and  in  about  a  fortnight — vis. 

Cadiz  (where  stay) i  day. 

Seville,  by  nil 2 

Cordoba,  rail I 

Madrid  (Toledo,  Escurial),  rail  ....  3 

Biugos,  rail  .         .  i    „ 

Bayonne^  niL,  and  embark  to  London  or  Liverpool  here  or  at 
Bordeaux ;  the  cost  would  be  about  £$0, 

A  French  company  runs  steamers  which  leave  Havre  on  the  1st  and 
16th  of  every  month,  and  ply  round  the  coast  to  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Qibraltar, 
and  Malaga,  stopping  a  day  at  each  of  these  ports,  and  performing  the 
voyage  in  about  ten  days :  For  1st  cL  cabin  and  table,  260fr. ;  2d  cL 
lOOfr.;  clean  and  decent  accommodation.    Spain  can  therefore  be  reached 

1.  Direct  ttom.  England  to  Spain  by  mo,  either  ^/hwi  Southampton  to 
Cadiz,  4^  days ;  or  from  Liverpool  to  ComSa,  3^  days. 

2.  From  Franee,  A,  by  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne. 

Time» — Paris  to  Bordeaux,  12^  hn.  by  express  and  19  hr^  by  slow  (omnibus) 
trains.  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  4}  hn.  by  express  and  7  hn.  by  slow 
train. 
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E  From  Pans] 

Pailt  to  Lyons .    .    .    . 

Avignon 

Tanicon  (branch line  to) 

Montpellier  and  Cotte  } 

NisoMs 

Montpdlier 

Cette  (branch  line  to  Bor-') 

deauz,  ii|  hn.  diract),  ' 

476kiL 

Nerboono  (branch  line  to) 
Toulouse),  140  UL,  3  • 
hn. 

Peipignan 

DiSTAMCB. 

TlMK. 

(Express  Thun). 

Fakbs. 

KiL 

Miles. 

zst  Class. 
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3d  Class. 
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ei 
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eS 
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143 
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44 
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3hn.   smin. 
Shn.   swin. 

56fr.8oc. 
aSfr.  zoc. 

zifr.  7SC. 
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83rr.  50c. 

6ifr.  aoc 

TRAVXLLINO.  xi 

C.  From  MaiaeilleB  to  Baroelonay  Malagai  or  Alicaate  hy  aw  (aee 
those  cities). 

D.  PttHB  to  Bordeauzi  Toulouse,  Narbonney  PerpignBn,  in  24  hn,  29 
m.  At  Perpignan,  rail  and  diligence  to  QerooBy  wheace  by  rail  to  Bar- 
eelcna  (see  latter). 

A  Oofnplete  T&w  through  /^xdn  can  be  peifonned  in  about  70  days 
to  3  months,  staying  1  day  generally  in  most  places.  Th»  principal  cities 
and  most  interesting  scenery  are  comprised. 


Bsfonne  to  Bflbfto,  by  •iMumn^  diL,  or  ridiag. 

Ssntander,  do.  do.  da 

GQpn.  da  do.  do. 

Orieao,  dSL  (wheace  dther  to  Leon  by  d3.  direct,  or 

Condb,  dfl.,  vidiqg  elong  ■eft'coest,  or  rteamer  from  Gqoo. 

Vig^dUL 

Lmo  (by  Orenae  diL  and  Aatorga  rail). 

Ba»os»  rL  (by  Yaknda  aad  V.  de  Bwioa). 

VaOadolid,  A,  and  lo  Medina,  iL,  wbeoce  diL  to  Sahmenffai  and  back  to  VaOadolid,  of 

direct  to 
wadndf  rL 
wOcdova.  rt« 
Senile,  A  (by  Teres). 


^^  It  or  ridiag  (exoniion Jo  Taagiv). 

Gutegena,  by  tt  and  iL,  to  Mmda,  or  avoid 


Cadii.lL 

Malaga,  by  tt.  ridinr,  by  MortjeOa,  or  by  Ronda. 

Graaada.  by  n.  or  naing. 

Mareia,  by  diL  or  ride  to  Almcna,  whence  to  Guta 

it  by  It  from  MaL  to  Alieaata 
Alieaate,  by  diL  through  Oi^raela,  or  by  rail  through  QiiachiWa. 
Valencia,  by  nul  or  st 
Tarragona,  byiaiL 

Bareeioaa,  by  reil  (to  Peipignaa  by  rdl  and  diLX  or 
Zaxagon,  by  nuL 
Bayonne  (by  iL  through  Funplona  and  S.  Sebaatiaai. 

A  Short  Tour — ^the  easiest  and  most  rapid. 

Bayonae  to  Burgos  (cathedral),  by  rL  ;  stay  x  day. 

Madrid,  FSctare-GaDeiy,  rL— 4  day*— (x  for  Toledo: Calhednl ;  x  for  Eicorid:Chnrch)i 

Cotdora,  nul  (moMueX  x  day. 

SeWDe  (Cathedrd,  MurillotX  a  daya. 

Oidii,  rL  (the  bay^  half-day. 

Gibrutar,  st  (or  avoid  it  and  come  back  to  Cordova,  vHienoe  by  iL  to),  half-day. 

Mab^ps,  st  (aoeneryX  x  day. 

Cianada,  iL  and  very  diort  diL  drive  (Alhambra),  a  days. 

Valencia.  xL  from  Gtan. ;  return  by  il  to  Cordova,  wlienoe  to  Akanr  Brsnch  St,  and  dir. 

to  Valencia  (Huerta  Gardens),  x  day. 
Taxxagona,  xL  (Scathedxal),  x  day :  genend  tourists  may  avoid  tt,  and  continue  on  to 
"^  iL  (churches,  soeneryL  x  day 


Zaiagoia,  xL  (two  cathedrals)|  x  day,  or  enter  Fiaaoe  by  Pexpignan  to  Toulouse  and  Lyons. 
Bayonne,  rL  (cath.,  eae.  to  BiarxitsX  x  day,  whence  to  Paris  oy  Bordeaux. 

This  tour,  which  allows  one  to  see  the  orhns  of  Spain,  may  be  aocom* 
plished  in  30  days ;  and  is  besides,  on  the  whole,  the  cheapest 

Jf  coming  £rom  Marseilles,  and  indudiiig  the  Balearic  Mends  and 
Portugal  in  the  tour,  the  following  is  suggested : — ^Marseilles  to  Barce- 
lona ;  then  to  Balearic  Islands,  Valencia,  Malaga,  Granada,  Oordova, 
Seville,  Oadiz ;  embark  there  for  Lisbon,  whence  by  rail  to  Madrid 
(Toledo,  Aranjues,  and  Escorial),  and  return  to  France  by  Buxgos  and 
Bayonne. 


zii  GENERAL  narOBMA.TION. 

Railwats. — ^A  net  of  ndlwayB  u  fSasfe  spreading  oyer  Spttin/  and  the 
lines  nbw  connect  all  the  principal  cities  and  trayerso  most  pictniesqufr 
provinces.  To  those,  therefore,  who  do  not  intend  to  make  a  dose  sor- 
yej  of  eyery  nook  and  comer,  but  wish  merely  to  see  the  ermm  of  Spain, 
in  a  comfortable,  safe,  and  speedy  manner,  we  certainly  recommend  to 
follow,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the  lines  of  famhcarrUei,  which  will  save 
time,  jolting  in  diligences,  imposition,  and  trouble.  Now,  trayellers  can 
reach  Oadiz  from  Paris  (through  Madrid,  Cordoya,  Seyille,  and  Jerez)^ 
without  quitting  the  train.  The  lines  are  well  managed,  partly  by 
Frenchmen ;  the  carriages  are  good  and  spacious,  and  hours  of  departure 
and  arrival  observed  as  punctuidly  as  can  be  expected.  There  are  several 
companies  over  which  Government  have  no  further  control  save  inspect- 
ing the  lines,  watching  over  the  security  of  pTox>6rty  and  passengers,  etc, 
and  granting  a  subvention  in  aid  to  their  construction.  The  principal 
companies  are,  *  Feno  Oanil  del  Norte,'  Madrid  to  Bayonne,  and '  F.  0.  de 
Zaragoza,'  Madrid  to  Zaragoza  and  Barcelona ;  the  Madrid  and  Alicante 
to  Valencia,  and  the  Seville  and  Cordova  in  the  South.  They  were  con- 
structed by  foreign  engineers,  French  especially,  and  with  English  and 
French  capital  They  are  well  organised,  on  the  French  system.  The 
average  rate  of  speed  is  about  15  miles  an  hour.  The  buffets  are  ex- 
tortionate, but  good,  and  kept  by  French  restaurateurs. 

SHB  BOAD. 

DnJOKraBB  and  MaU&patte. — ^Dils.  are  generally  divided  into  three 
compartments.  The  first  is  called  herlina  (in  French  coup^),  and  holds 
three  persons.  It  is  the  most  agreeable  in  summer,  but  cold  in  winter, 
and  the  dearest  of  the  three.  The  seats  are  thus  placed  : — 1,  3,  2.  The 
2d  compartment  is  called  d  intenar,  and  holds  three  or  four,  and  some- 
times is  made  to  hold  six  persons,  and  corresponds  to  2d  daas  by  rail : 
the  movement  is  the  best  of  the  three.  The  dd  compartment  ia  la  rxh 
tonda:  the  movement  is  very  bad,  and  the  sodety  not  very  select  The 
dickey,  above,  called  caupS,  or  imperial  Qn  French,  banquette),  is  the 
cheapest,  and  we  recommend  it  to  men  or  ladies  who  do  not  mind  climb- 
ing, as  it  is  the  pleaaantest  in  spring  and  summer ;  but  in  winter  it  is 
the  last  place  to  take.  Some  dils.  have  two  berlinas.  The  rate  of  speed 
is  about  2  leagues  an  hour,  more  usually  2^,  and  the  price  5  to  7r.  a 
league.  The  coarhman  or  conductor  is  called  tnc^oral;  he  has  the 
responsible  care  of  travellers  and  carriage,  and  usually  drives  himself. 
The  Ma^  is  the  man  who  runs  by  the  side  of  the  mules,  whipping  the 
laggards,  and  encouraging  them  with  oaths,  and  calling  to  them  by  their 
names.  The  postilion  is  called  *  d  ddantero,*  and  is  invariably  a  boy 
between  12  and  19,  who  has  sometimes  to  ride  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  incessantly.     The  mayoral  is  paid  20r.  a-day,  the  zagd  14r., 
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«iid  the  po0t-bo7  lOr.  It  is  nsoal  to  give  lum  a  fee,  S,  4,  6r. ;  if  a  long 
jovmsy,  and  he  has  been  eivil,  give  the  mayoral  a  5£  piece.  The  mules, 
8, 10,  and  sometimes  even  14  to  a  team,  are  strong,  hardy,  but  vidons 
animaU,  worth  about  2000r.  to  6000r«  and  6000r.  llie  beggage  allowed 
is  80  kib.  (44  lbs.)  The  excte  de  poids  is  higL  We>  caution  travellers 
against  unfair  weighing  in  different  diL  offices,  to  avoid  which  they  had 
better  see  it  weighed  before  leaving  on  their  journey,  and  note  it  down. 
Ladies  had  better  carry  as  little  as  possible,  and  if  they  intend  to  ride 
some  time,  had  better  be  provided  with  a  small  portmanteau  to  &sten  on 
a  horse,  and  strong  leather  bags.  Sacs  de  voyage,  travelling  toilet-cases, 
and  the  like,  are  cumbersome,  and  exposed  to  rough  handling. 

Riding  IB -Hie  most  pleasant  way  of  travellings  provided  one  is  strong 
and  disposed  to  rough  it  Always  attend  to  the  provend — ^fill  the  bota, 
and  become  Mends  with  your  guide,  who,  if  you  give  yourself  any 
'  humos  (airs),  will  either  leave  you  in  the  lurch,  or  not  make  it  plea- 
sant ;  instead  of  which,  witH  some  puroi,  and  a  compliment  to  the  horses 
and  the  country,  you  may  obtain  a  deal  of  information,  and  often  some 
capital  and  well-told  stories  full  of  salt  and  couleur  locale,  to  beguile  the 
way.  The  usual  charges  are  30r.  to  |2  Srday  for  a  horse,  not  paying  his 
keep ;  and  one  dollar  to  the  guide,  without  paying  his  feeding  or  lodgings. 
The  price  for  a  bed  and  supper  at  a  tenia  U  about  from  ISr.  to  20r.  a 
night  in  the  South,  but  much  cheaper  in  the  North.  Always  allow  the 
guide  to  settle  about  the  inns  to  put  up  at,  and  Ihe  hours  of  starting,  but 
attend  yourself  to  the  provend,  and  girt  the  saddle  and  see  to  the  bridle 
and  shoeing  of  your  horse.  As  for  robbers,  none  are  to  be  found  in 
Spain,  and  revolvers  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

It  wiU  be  as  well  to  acquaint  the  riding  tourist  with  several  terms 
used  in  such  expeditions  to  design  bridle-roads,  etc.  Tneha^  a  short  cut 
out  of  the  common  road;  etmino  de  herradurUy  bridle-road,  literally 
horse-shoe  road ;  tmdiro  or  §endcty  a  pathway — a  way  just  marked  out  by 
the  foot  of  the  smuggiler  and  labourer;  canUno  de  perdieee^  road  of  par- 
tridges— difficult,  found  out  rather  by  instinct  than  otherwise ;  camino 
eral  or  oarreteraj  Qovemment  road — ^highroad;  arreGifu,  name  given 
in  Andalusia  to  high  roads  or  causeways---chaussdes  ;  traveiia  and  camino 
de  alajOf  a  short  cut — a  bye-way ;  rambla^  a  sort  of  road ;  or  better,  bed 
of  river,  which  being  dry  in  summer  serves  as  a  road,  etc  The  ordinary 
pace  is  1^  league  an  hour.  Mules  are  sometimes  preferable  to  horses,  ae 
having  a  better  and  steadier  pace  and  surer  foot 

Side-saddles  for  ladies  are  recommended  in  preference  to  a  chair, 
sometimes  placed  on  one  side,  which,  however,  may  be  adopted,  except 
where  hiUy  districts  are  to  be  traversed.  Return  of  horses  and  men  is 
alwajTS  xmderstood  in  the  bargain,  where  the  contrary  has  not  been  speci- 
fied. The  principal  riding  tours  are  in  Andalusia  and  Asturias,  and 
some  in  the  Spanish  Pyreneea     Where  the  country  abounds  in  pictur« 
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eaqne  Bcenery,  and  when  undertaken  in  autumn  or  spring,  this  mode  of 
tiayelling  will  prove  a  source  of  great  enjoyment,  of  health  and  manly 
exertion.  Without  a  ride  in  the  South  a  voyage  to  Spain  cannot  be  called 
complete,  and  we  must  say  with  Lord  Byron — 

Though  doggards  deem  it  bat  an  idle  chaoe, 
And  marvefmen  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long»  long  league  to  txaoe, 
Oh  1  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountam  air. 
And  life,  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

PoiUng  ii  no  longer  resorted  to  now-a-days. 

OaUroM, — ^Waggon-carts  covered  over,  without  springs,  performing  7 
or  8  leagues  arday,  at  a  alow  pace,  and  dragged  by  some  6,  10,  or  12 
mules.  Hiey  stop  for  the  night  at  the  poeada,  ventas,  or  ventorilla  It 
is  a  very  slow  and  &tiguing  way  of  travelling,  and  riding  is  by  fiir  pre- 
ferable. 

Pedettrianiam  is  unknown  in  Spain,  and  scarcely  to  be  thought  of, 
except  in  Asturias,  Galioia,  and  the  I^rrenees.  Arrieros  may  be  joined  in 
long  riding-tours ;  they  are,  together  with  coearios,  ordinaries,  and  ma- 
ragatos,  the  regular  muleteers  and  carriers  that  are  met  with  on  Span- 
ish roads. 

Meals, — Sillas-correo  are  the  Gk>vemment  mails.  They  are  usually 
large,  high,  two-seat  berlinas,  going  very  fast,  stopping  only  the  neces- 
sary time  for  meals. 

BTKAinCRH. 

The  Spanish  steamers,  except  those  of  the  Company  Lopez  (which  are 
first-rate,  and  built  in  Scotland),  are  neither  fast  nor  comfortable  The 
French  Oompagnie  Fluviale  et  MjEuitime  run  good  boats,  which  are  gener- 
ally punctual  in  their  hours  of  departure  and  arrival  The  cabins  are  called 
camaroUs  de  la,  2a,  y  3a  c^om.  Children  under  three  years  of  age  do  not 
pay ;  from  3  to  7,  only  half-passage.  The  luggage  allowed  to  each  first 
and  second  class  passenger  varies  from  80  to  100  Idlog.  Meals  are  gener- 
ally not  included  in  the  ticket;  10  to  12r.  a  break&st,  and  14  to  16r. 
dinner.  We  do  not  mention  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company's  steamers,  nor  those  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales,  as 
their  excellent  accommodation,  superior  speed,  etc.,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  commendation. 

Tachting, — ^The  principal  ports  to  visit  are  Bilboa,  Q^on,  CoruSa, 
Yigo  {PcTiugal^  Oporto,  Lisbon),  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Ali- 
cante, Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  The  Commandante  del  Puerto  is  the 
chief  authority.    The  best  season  is  summer  and  autumn. 

PA8SP0RTB. 

According  to  decree  of  December  17, 1862,  no  passports  are  required 
from  foreigners  entering  Spain,  or  from  Spaniards  going  to  England  or 
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Fiaiiee.  Foreigiien  axe,  hcfwever,  liaUe  to  be  called  upon  hj  local 
Sparnah  aotiiozitiefl  to  dedare  their  nationality^  and  object  of  their  jour- 
ney. Any  doeomfint  eatabliahing  the  identify  or  a  declaration  signed 
by  two  witneseefly  reaidentB  at  the  place  where  it  may  be  required,  and 
purporting  their  knowledge  of  the  trayeller*8  name,  will  snflke.  Theie 
are  scarcely  ever  required. 

POSr-OFFIOS. 

Until  the  16th  century,  news,  letteie,  and  Goyemment  orders  wore 
transmitted  in  Spain  by  horsemen,  and  more  eapeoially  by  foot  messen- 
gen,  andannes  (pedestrians),  like  the  hemerodromeB  of  the  Qreeks,  and 
the  Boman  €wr9oret,  Philip  the  Fair  and  Ids  Queen  Dofia  Juana  were 
the  first  to  establiah  posting  regulations,  and  made  the  office  of  Maestro 
Mayor  de  Hostes,  Postas  y  Ooxreoe,  a  yery  important  one,  which  became 
hereditary.  In  the  busy  reigns  of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  IL  tins  appoint- 
ment was  no  sinecure,  as  couriers  were  always  *  on  the  wing,'  carrying 
orders  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Letters  were  entrusted  to  especial  esta- 
fetas,  but  subsequently  the  Qoyemment  couriers  took  charge  of  them.  The 
first  yehicles  used  were  light  carts  (about  1642),  and  the  first  mail- 
coaches,  nUas  de  Foita  (postdudses),  began  to  run  in  1739.  Offices  were 
established  only  in  the  principal  cities,  and  until  1759  only  one  distri- 
bution of  leitos  made  a  week.  The  first  daily  post  establishment  be- 
tween Bayonne  and  Madrid  was  begun  in  1844.  Shortly  after  a  diligence 
service  was  established,  and  we  remember  going  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne 
by  that  last  means  in  six  days,  sleeping,  haciendo  noche,  every  night  Be- 
fore 1640  those  about  to  undertake  a  journey  in  Spain  called  a  priest,  a 
doctor,  and  an  Escribano,  confessed,  took  medicine,  and  wrote  their  wilL 
Letter-writing  has  of  late  years  increased  in  proportion  as  letter-boxes  haye 
been  established,  the  distribution  made  daily,  and  the  stamps  (seUoa)  di- 
minished in  price.  Hie  total  number  of  letters  in  1846  was  19,044,968  ; 
in  1861,  69,447,86a 

Zetten, — Their  deliyery  is  well  regulated,  and,  foreign  letters 
sometimes  excepted,  most  of  them  end  by  arriying  al  punia.  Letters  are 
neyer  opened  saye  during  exceptional  pronunciamieiUo  moments  and  elec- 
tioneerxDg  time.  Letters  are  addressed  either  to  the  correspondent's  resi- 
dence, to  which  they  are  taken  by  the  postman  {d  eartaro),  or  left  at  the  box 
till  ciUed  for,  posU  rukmte^  in  Spanish  Ccmo.  Sr.  Don  stands  for  Se^lior 
Don  (usual  mode  of  letter  address) ;  Cto.  for  cucario  (the  stoiy  or  floor ; 
S^.  the  2d  floor ;  dha.  for  cbr«cAa,  door  on  the  right ;  izda.  for  xM^vMrda^ 
left.  If  writing  to  a  foreigner,  poiu  rukmU  (write  eomo  at  the  bottom  of 
the  enyebpe),  omit  as  much  as  possible  all  such  words  as  Christian 
names,  titles,  J^^  etc,  and  confine  yourself  to  writing  very  legibly  the 
surname.  This  will  ayoid  loss  of  letters,  and  the  confusion  often  arising 
from  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Spanish  post-office  clerks  in  de- 
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ciphering  Englifih  names,  and  besides  it'  facilitates  reseaich,  as  all  letten 
addxeased  potU  rakaUe  (oorrva)  are  sorted  alphabeticallj,  or  according  as 
they  arrive.  Thns^  also^  the  addresses  axe  copied  and  exposed  on  bouds 
at  the  post-offices.  Let  the  tourist)  who  will  yisit  this  building  before 
any  other,  look  into  these  lists ;  when  he  finds  his  name  down,  let  him 
take  the  nimiber  corresponding  to  it,  write  it  clearly,  and  give  it  to  an 
impUado.  The  passport  is  sometimes  asked  for,  or  in  lieu  an  old  letter- 
cover,  or  a  card,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  identily.  We  also  advise 
tourists  to  go  ihemulvea  to  daim  their  letters,  and  also  to  post  them,  as 
'  les  voyageurs  ont  toujours  tort'  If  staying  any  time  in  the  same  town, 
letters  had  better  be  addressed  to  the  residence.  A  cuarto  is  then  paid 
to  the  cartero  for  every  letter  or  newspaper.  There'  is  also  a  oprr^o  inU- 
rior  distributed  gratis  in  the  town  with  a  51-cnartos  stamp.  The  address 
consists  then  of  the  Senor  Don,  Christian  name,  surname,  street,  number, 
floor,  etc,  and  at  the  foot  *  correo  interior.'  Travellers  and  residents  may 
also  have  a  separate  divisbn  for  their  letters,  and  an  earlier  deliveiy  of 
them,  by  paying  a  fixed  sum  for  this  division,  called  d  tgMrtado — ^viz. 
240r.  per  annum  in  Madrid;  200r.  in  some  cities;  160r.,  lOOr.,  and  80r. 
only  in  othera  The  charge  for  postage  is  by  weight,  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance. The  stamps  are  called  teUo8 ;  to  finmk,  franjuear;  an  address, 
iobreiorUo  and  Im  sefku. 

Stamp  Tariff. 

In  the  Iwtmor  of  Cities  (Correo  Interior). — ^Any  letter,  newspaper, 
irrespective  of  weight  and  size,  2-cuartos  stamp. 

In  the  Provinces— 'from  ont  city  to  another. — ^Any  single  letter  {eartu 
ienciUa)  not  exceeding  ^  oz.  weight  (six  adarmes)  4-cuartos  stamp ;  do.  if 
more  thim  ^  oz.,  and  not  exceeding  2  oz.,  8  cuartos. 

A  4-cuartos  stamp  for  every  additional  ^  oz.,  or  fraction  of  ^  oz. 

Fatteme,  without  value,  with  an  open  band  or  faja^  pay  half  the 
value  of  the  letters,  and  by  weight. 

Newspapers,  and  other  printed  papexs  sent  by  private  individuals, 
closed  witii  an  open  band,  a  4-cuartos  stamp  for  each.  Those  sent  by 
newspaper  offices,  30x.  per  arrobe. 

Booh  of  no  great  size  3r.  per  lb.  to  lOr.,  according  to  their  being 
sent  by  editor,  booksellers,  or  private  individuals,  or  their  being  bound 
or  not     Closed  parcels  of  books  pay  like  letters 

To  Spanish  Colonies, — ^To  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. — ^The  mails  leave 
Cadiz  every  20  days.  A  single  letter  (^  oz.)  Ir.,  and  Ir.  per  each  ^  oz. 
To  the  same,  viA  England,  4r.  per  ^  oz.    ' 

To  Philippine  Islands,  2r.  per  ^  oz.,  to  be  sent  to  Algeciras  before 
the  7th  of  the  month,  sent  wd  Qibralter  by  English  steamers. 

Franqueo  (8tamping)inSpainandtohercoloniesiBobligatory.  Lettersnot 
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Stamped  are  detained,  and  an  ovuo  eent  to  the  penona  to  whom  they  aie 
diiectod,  who  on  paying  the  amonnt  obtain  the  letters.  Selloa  or  stampn 
are  sold  at  all  tobacooniBti^  {mUmooi).  The  boxes  are  called  hutmm  ((mm, 
a  diTer,  from  the  old  rerb  hwar).  BtgitUr^  letten  (oertifleadas)  require 
an  especial  stamp,  obtained  at  and  from  the  post-office  clerks. 

SififfU  letUn  from  England^  not  prepaid,  pay  4r.  per  }  oz.,  and  double 
letters  pay  double  when  not  prepaid.  Letters  from'  England,  on  which 
there  are  stamps  imder  sixpence,  are  ooDsidered  not  prepaid.  Letters  to 
England,  prepayment  Tolnntsiy.  Not  exceeding  ^  os.  pay  2r. ;  and  8r» 
more  for  each  ^  oi.  or  fraction  of  it  aboTe.  Newspapers  and  other 
printed  papers  from  England  not  prepaid  will  be  considered  as  not  pre- 
paid letters,  and  subject  to  a  fine.  They  pay  130r.  to  150r.  per  arrobe. 
B^gistered  letters  to  England  must  be  prepaid.  Those  from  England  are 
received  gratis.  Begirtered  letters  to  En^Umd  pay  4r.  stamp,  irrespectiye 
of  weight,  besides  the  usual  ones. 

PcrtugdL — ^A  single  letter,  6  cuartos ;  certified  letters,  Sr.  besides  the 
ordinary  stamps ;  newspapers,  8  cuartos  per  each  S4  adann6  or  fraction. 
ThAfranquto  is  obligatory. 

Fnmoe, — ^Voluntary  franqueo ;  for  each  ^  o&  18  enaitoe  ;  single  let- 
ters from  France  or  Algeria,  not  affranchies,  pay  in  Spain  18  cuartos  per 
\  OS.     Certified  letters  to  France  must  be  prepaid. 

Books  of  Rrfortnce, —  'Itinerario  Genend  de  EspaSSa,'  by  Campiuano; 
Madrid,  1S56,  4th  edition. 

<  Memoria  Razonada  7  Estadistica  de  Correos,'  by  D.  T.  Quinta 

'Itinerario  Real,'  etc.,  by  Campomanes.  A  Revista  de  Correos  is  pub- 
lished monthly. 

[Since  the  abore  was  written,  Spain  having  entered  the  Postal  Union,  the  in- 
ternational rates  are  now  (1876)  the  same  as  those  in  force  in  other  European 
ooontries.] 

TXLSOBAPB. 

Telegraphs  began  to  be  established  about  1856,  and  now  connect  the 
whole  countacy.  It  is  administered  by  GoTemment  derks.  There  are 
day  and  night  services  in  all  the  principal  cities.  A  telegram,  tin  cfet- 
^mmAo  tdegrd^f  may  be  written  in  French,  but  we  advise  correspondents 
in  Spain  to  write  theirs  in  Spanish.  A  telegram  of  20  words,'from 
any  jpart  of  the  Peninsula  to  another,  costs  8r.  For  more  than  80 
and  not  more  than  40  words,  16r.,  and  so  on  at  the  same  rate. 
The  prices  of  foreign  ones  vary  according  to  especial  international 
conventions.  To  France,  not  exceeding  80  words,  16r. — special 
telegraph  stamps  are  required,  and  sold  at  tobacconists/  etc  Every 
word  put  down  by  the  writer  of  the  telegram  is  indudad  in  the  nmn- 
ber  of  the  words,  such  as  address,  date,  signature.  Tne  writer  of  a 
tdegram,  by  paying  dr.,  can  obtain  from  the  telegraph  office  to  which  he 
is  sending  a  telegram,  an  '  acuso  de  redbo,*  by  which  he  may  know 
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whether  hiB  telegnun  has  been  xeceiyed  at  the  office  to  which  it  was  sent 
He  has  then  to  add  after  the  text^  and  before  the  dgnatnie,  the  wordfl, 
'  Aoqfio  de  redbo.'  By  patting  in  tiie  same  phice  the  woidBy  f  Oolecd- 
6ne6e/  and  by  paying  over  again  the  price  of  the  telegram,  he  will  obtain 
a  duplicate,  of  it  sent  by  the  office  to  which  he  tranamitB  it  For  an 
otwiMT  paid,  he  will  write  in  the  same  place  '  repneata  (so  many)  palab- 
ras.'  A  receipt  is  always  given  by  the  office  derk  to  the  telegram  writer. 
The  caniage  of  a  telegram  to  the  residence  of  the  x>artieB  to  whom  it  ia 
addressed  is  2r.  Telegrams  can  be  sent  poeU  reetcmU  (  correo  ')  and  fol- 
low the  tourists  who  have  informed  the  postmaster  of  the  place  they  are 
going  to,  etc 

HOTEIA  AND  LODGma& 

m 

A  hotel  is  generally  called  La  F<mda  (from  fondak,  Ardbidt  a  carar 
vanserai).  Poeada  (rest,  repose,  which  it  seldom  affords)  Ib  the  hotel  at 
small  country  places,  of  earners,  and  is  but  a  degree  higher  than  a  iMton^ 
the  arrieros*  usual  inn.  A  Venta  is  a  bye-way  meson,  where  the  accom- 
modation and  food  are  equally  bad.  A  Ventorro  and  VentoriUo  are  mere 
roadside  pot-houses,  where  a  bed  is  seldom  to  be  found.  La  Tdbema  is 
the  cabaret,  the  wine-shop.  A  Fonda  is  called  sometimes  a  Paradcr^ 
from  its  being  the  inn  where  diligences  stop  {parar)  for  meals  at  differ- 
ent hours :  lodging,  meals,  and  service  are  usually  included  in  the  price 
The  charges  ii^  large  cities  vary  from  35r.  to  45r.  in  the  W.  and  N.  of  Spain ; 
2  Or.  is  the  average.  The  table  d'hdte  {fnua  redanda)  is  generally  resorted 
to,  although  the  company  is  often  of  a  mixed  character ;  to  put  on  a 
good  face  and  pass  on  the  dish  to  a  neighbour  is  the  surest  way  to 
avoid  remarks  and  a  bad  dinner.  The  cuisine-  is  now-a-days  al  estUo  de 
Fhxncia,  and  does  not  deserve  the  critique  of  the  fastidious  traveller. 
The  Puchero  is  always  served  ;  it  is  wholesome,  abundant,  and  devoid  of 
garlic  and  oiL  The  wine  can  be  drunk  with  water.  Nevei*  ask  for  either 
tea  or  coffee,  except  in  the  first-class  hotels,  but  take  them  with  you  from 
England  or  Paris,  and  renew  the  provision  at  Gibraltar,  Waiters  at  hotels, 
called  camarerot,  are  paid  2r.  a-day ;  the  maid,  doncdla  or  eriada^  about 
the  same. 

There  are  in '  cities  caeae  de  pupHoe  and  de  hv/e^peday  or  lodgings, 
where  meals  at  fneea  redcnda  are  included.  The  terms  vary  from  20r. 
to  34r.  a-day.  A  very  comfortable  room  can  be  obtained  for  20r.  arday. 
Those  that  are  to  let  have  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  on  a  comer  of 
the  balcony.  When  not  furnished,  the  paper  is  placed  in  the  middle, ' 
Living  is  in  this  latter  way  exceedingly  cheap.  Indeed,  by  knowing  how 
to  manage,  an  economical  bachelor  (and  there  are  such  beings  in  the 
Vorld)  can  live  at  the  rate  of  ;£8  to  j£lO  a-month.  Young  artists  who 
have  to  make  theit  way  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  economy  is  a  great 
object,  often  refrain  from  a  journey  to  this  land  of  art,  from  fear  of  the 
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ezpeoBes  of  traTelling.  This  consideiatlon  should  not  deter  them.  Let 
them  travel  two  or  three  together,  learn  a  few  of  the  most  nsefnl  phiases 
in  Spanish ;  they  can  go  2d  class  by  steamers  from  England  to  Gadiz. 
There,  if  they  do  not  prefer  the  railway,  and  wish  to  see  the  scenery  af 
leisure,  they  will  purchase  mnles  Tor  diiO  each,  which  will  be  sold  for 
£16;  and  by  ronghing  it  a  little,  joining  the  arrieros,  etc,  they  will  be 
able  to  live  for  4&  a-day,  keeping  besides  the  maeho.  M.  DesbaioUes,  a 
French  painter,  went  thus  with  a  brother  artist  all  over  Spain,  and  pub- 
lished his  tour, '  Deux  Artistes  en  Espagne.' 

Geography  and  Statistloa, 

Spain  is  situate  between  north  lat  3^—43^  47',  and  west  long,  d"* 
17'  to  east  long.  3*^  SO'.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  560 
miles,  and  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  640  miles  Eng.  The  surface 
contains  193,000  sq.  miles  (three  times  more  than  ]£igland).  The 
longest  days  and  nights  are — ^in  the  northern  portion,  of  16  hrs.  15 
min.,  and  in  the  south,  of  14  hrs.  30  min.  Geographical  divihion, 
based  on  dimate,  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  country  that  contains  such 
▼ariety  of  temperature  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  :  that  based  on 
the  physical  configuration  is  easer.  According  to  Mr.  Boiy  de  St  Yin- 
cent,  Spain  may  be  divided  into  seven  distinct  chains  of  mountains  : — 

1.  PyrenofOfi — Comprises  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Asturian  or  Oantabrio 
range. 

8.  Iberian — Contains  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  Moncayo,  Oca,  Albar- 
razin,  and  Cuenca,  which  fonu  that  vast  reservoir  from  which  the  four 
laigest  rivers  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ocean — ^namely, 
Quadalaviar  or  Turia,  Cabriel,  Icar,  and  the  Tagus.  The  Siena  de 
Espadan  ris^  here  also,  extending  to  the  sesrcoast 

3.  CfarpetanO'VeUonian — Constituted  by  the  reunion  of  the  Sierras  de 
Guadarrama  and  Somosierra,  which  thus  divide  the  Oastiles.  It  com- 
prises also  the  group  of  the  Gredas  hills,  Sierra  de  Gata,  extending  to 
Portugal  Here  are  especially  found  those  immense,  denuded,  wind- 
blown table>lands  called  paramos,  which  have  a  great  influence  on  this 
climate. 

4.  The  Lunianian  sone  is  the  lowest  and  less  important  of  all  the 
Sierras,  and  belongs  more  especially  to  New  Castile  and  Estremadura. 
It  is  placed  between  Somosierra  on  the  north,  the  Molina  and  Cuenca 
ranges  to  east  and  south-east,  Guadarrama  to  north-east,  and  Sierra 
Morena  to  south. 

5.  Marian  (Montes  Mariani)  is  constituted  by  the  Sierra  Morena.  It 
is  the  most  metalliferous  of  all  in  Spain. 

6.  Cttnaan — ^Formed  by  the  range  of  hills  that  extend  from'Porta- 
legre,  towards  the  south,  between  the  Alemtejo  and  Algarves.  It  is  but 
a  prolongation  of  the  Lnsitanian  zone. 
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7.  The  Bofdocai  compriaeB  the  extreme  eouthem  or  AndaluBian  por- 
tion— ^namely,  the  ranges  of  Bonda,  Alhama,  Tejada,  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

II1TI8  the  whole  country,  a  vast  agglomeration  of  mountains,  com- 
parable to  a  gigantic  pynunid  half-way  severed,  rises  on  an  average  in 
the  central  portions  2000  to  3000  fL  above  the  sea  (the  central  table- 
land is  about  93,000  square  miles).  There  are  valleys  situated  con- 
siderably aboye  6000  fL  These  lofty  ranges,  were  they  seen  firom  a 
baloon,  would  give  one  the  idea  of  the  migh^  skeleton  or  carcase  of  a 
shipwrecked  leviathan,  whose  bones  protrude  through  the  tawny  skin 
and  verdant'  soiL  These  intersect  the  snrfSftce  in  every  sense,  and  have 
been  most  efifective  in  creating  differences  of  race,  laws,  and  history. 

RrvBBS. — ^The  Ebro  rises  near  Beynosa,  flows  for  460  miles,  and 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Amposta.  The  Duero 
(Douro  in  Portuguese)  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Urbion,  north  of  Soria ;  flows 
by  Zamora  for  460  miles,  and  is  emptied  into  the  Atlantic  below  Oporto. 
The  TagvM  (d  Toffo)  rises  in  the  hills  of  Albarrasdn,  and  after  a  course  of 
600  miles,  flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  Lisbon.  The  Ouaduma  rises  in  the 
Mancha,  near  Abnagro,  crosses  Estremadura,  and  flows — after  a  course  of 
520  miles — into  the  ocean  at  Ayamonte.  The  Ouadalquimr  rises  in  the 
gorges  of  Sierra  de  Cazoria,  then,  after  a  course  of  400  nules,  empties 
itself  into  the  Atlantic  near  Oadiz.  There  are  besides  60  to  70  minor 
ones,  with  thousands  of  tributaries.  The  beds  of  rivers  in  Spain  are 
generally  dry  in  summer,  and  become  torrents  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Canals. — Canal  Imperial  de  Aragcn^  begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.,  formed  with  the  waters  from  the  Ebro,  navigable  from  El  Bocal  to 
Almenara,  and  beyond  used  only  for  irrigation.  Comal  of  CattUe^  152 
kiL  long,  from  Alar  del  Bey  to  Yalladolid;  navigable ;  begun  1753. 
Canal  of  San  Fernando^  not  completed :  the  object  is  to  make  all  the 
Qnadalquivir  navigable.  Canal  de  la  Albufsra  (Valencia)  not  concluded  ; 
30  kiL  long  ;  begins  at  Sueca.  Canal  de  Urgely  for  irrigation.  Canal 
de  Isabel  II,;  the  most  important ;  the  object,  to  supply  Madrid  and  the 
provinces  with  water.  By  the  canalisation  of  the  Ebro,  should  the 
Qovemment  ever  approve  the  works,  Zaragoxa  will  be  directly  connected 
with  the  sea. 

Spain  was  formerly  divided  into  fourteen  large  provinces,  called  by 
different  names — Beinoe  (kingdoms),  SeSorios,  Principados,  etc  In  1841 
this  classification  disappeared,  and  the  country  is  now  divided  into  forty- 
nine  provinces. 

The  provinces  are :  Alava,  Albacete,  Alicante,  Almeria,  Avila, 
Badajoz,  Balearic  Xslands,  Barcelona,  Buigos,  Cdceres,  Cadiz,  Canary 
Islands,  Castellon,  Ciudad  Beal,  Cordova,  CoruSa,  Cuenca,  Qerona, 
Qranada,  Qaudalajara,  Quipuzcoa,  Huelva,  Huesca,  Jaen,  Leon,  LMda, 
Logroflo,  Lugo,  Madrid,  Murcia,  Malaga,  Navarra,  Orense,  Oviedo, 
Palencia,   Pontevedra,  Salamanca,  Santander,  Segovia,  Seville,  Soria, 
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Tkmgonay  Teme!,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Yalladolid,  Vucaya,  Zamoia,  Zem- 
goza.  It  IB  ecdesiBStiGallj  divided  into  nine  aichbuihopiios  and  foxty* 
dx  biahoprics,  and  militazilj  into  aeventeen  Oapitaniaa-Genezalea. 

The  Papulatkn  amounted  in  1864  to  16,302,625,  or  84  inhabitanta 
to  the  aqnare  mile.    In  the  xeign  of  Philip  IL  it  waa  only  8,206,791. 

The  annj  nombera  233,000  men ;  tiie  navy  compiiaea  118  ahipa, 
anned  with  1071  cannona,  and  manned  by  14,680  aailoia,  and  7980 
marinea.  For  detaila  on  the  trade,  education,  and  everything  connected 
with  atatiatica,  we  refer  our  readera  to  the  'Annario  Eatadiatico  de 
Eapua,'  which  ia  publiahed  annually  ;  to  the  *  Beviata  de  EetadiBtica,' 
pabliahed  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona  ;  to  Sr.  Qarrido'a  excellent '  Espagne 
Oontemporaine  ;'  Bruzellea,  1862  ;  Nervo's  'Eapagne  en  1867.' 

Maps. — ^Ilie  best  map  of  Spain  ia  that  recently  published  by  Sr.  D. 
Franciaco  Ck>ello.  Hia  Atlaa  of  Spain  and  Ultramarine  poeaeaaiona,  on 
the  Bcale  of  ,ooooo>  ^  being  completed.  The  map  of  Spain,  ordered  by 
QoYemment  and  entmated  to  an  especial  Oommiasion  of  Officers,  ia  fSu 
from  being  finished.  We  recommend  Cabanea'  map,  found  in  hia  *  Quia 
General,'  useful  as  a  general  travelling-map ;  but  thoae  who  seek  for 
more  detaik  and  greater  exactitude,  those  travelling  in  especial  distncta, 
riding  or  walking  touiista,  will  do  well  to  provide  themaelvea  with  the 
AUas  of  Madoz'a  Diddonaiy.  Monsieur  Dufour  haa  also  pubUshed 
separate  maps  of  provinces,  with  routes.  We  recommend  also,  '  Dic- 
cionario  Geografico-eatadistico  Hiatorico'  of  Madoz  and  Goello,  16  vola. 
4ta  Madrid  1848-60.  Its  price  is  high,  but  the  contents  are  of  great 
value  and  the  atatements  are  generally  truatworthy. 

Of  the  Pyreneea — ^Mr.  L^aaf  a  general  map  (at  Paris,  Napoleon  Chaix, 
Bue  Beigto),  is  excellent  That  drawn  up  by  the  French  Militaiy 
Engineen  ia  moat  accurate. 

Gtoology. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Spain  ia  terra  incognita  to  geolo- 
gista.  Many  regiona  there  are,  doubtleas,  where  the  hunmer  haa  not 
as  yet  sounded,  but  many  more  have  been  studied  with  care  and  intelli- 
gence, as  well  by  native  geologists  as  by  foreign,  and  the  list  of  works  we 
subjoin  will  leave  little  doubt  oil  the  subject  According  to  the  BovanU 
who  have  explored  this  country,  Spain  is  a  most  interesting  field,  and 
the  study  of  its  geological  formations  of  a  nature  to  enrich  the  science 
generally.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  Cantabric  range, 
Spain  is  traversed  obliquely,  from  RN.E.  to  W.S.W.,  by  four  orological 
systems  or  ranges,  viz. — 1.  The  Sierra  Guadarrama,  which  is  joined  to 
the  Sierras  de  Gredas,  Gata,  Estrella,  and  extends  to  the  ocean.  2.  The 
Montes  de  Toledo.  3.  Sierra  Morena,  forming  the  promontory  to  S.W. 
called  Cape  St  Vincent     4.  The  Southern  range,  which  comprises  the 
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Siena  Nevada,  Tejada,  and  Bonda.  They  aie,  of  course,  of  different  periods. 
The  earliest  are  in  the  .centre  of  the  Peninsula — yiiu  Montes  of  Toledo  and 
Siena  Morena.  This  nnclens  is  entirelj  palsaozoic  No  portion  of  the 
secondary  period  is  noticeable,  not  even  the  oldest  triassic  limestone. 

The  carboniferons  deposits  are  sitoated  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
range.  They  generally  contain  in  the  lower  portion  limestone,  with 
fossils  ;  among  them  the  Froduetus  $emir€tieuUau9.  The  coal  is  found 
with  conglomerates  and  chalk.  The  most  important  deposits  are  those 
of  Belmez,  Espiel,  and  Villanueya  del  Bio,  near  Seville.  As  in  Aatuiias, 
the  strata  are  raised  and  often  yeiticaL  Devonian  rocks  are  well  de- 
veloped in  the  N.  and  S.  of  Almaden,  and  appear  alternately  with  Silurian 
strata.  The  fossils  are  found  in  grindstone  and  limestone,  more  rarely 
in  schists.  The  principal  are :  Produchu  ddbaculeaku^  SepUtna  dtUertrei, 
Spirtfir  vemetdif  TerebrtOula  cancentrioOf  etc.  The  upper  Silurian 
rocks  are  not  so  fuUy  represented  as .  the  Devonian.  There  are  traces 
some  19  miles  NJS.  of  Cordova.  But  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  are  well 
characterised  in  tMs  range  and  the  Montes  de  Toledo.  They  follow  an 
ascendant  direction,  N.  to  S.  The  lower  strata  are  composed  of  schists 
and  prammites,  then  comes  a  thick  mass  of  quartzite,  not  unlike  the 
Stiperstone  found  near  Caradoa  This  rock  forms  the  summits  or  edges, 
extending  from  R  to  W.,  and  also  10"*  to  16*  N.,  lO""  to  W.,  or  lb"*  S. 
At  their  base  are  situated  the  rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden.  The 
Silurian  fossils  are  found  in  dark-coloured  schists.  The  trilobites  are 
better  preserved ;  the  principal  are  :  Calymene,  Tristani,  Asaphus 
nobilis,  Dalmania,  Phillipsi,  etc. 

1.  Chtadarrama  Range, — Towards  the  S.  and  R  slopes  &rboniferous 
schists  are  met,  especially  near  Tamajon,  Yaldesotos,  Betienda,  and 
Sierra  of  Buigos,  where  there  are  also  traces  of  vegetable  fossils  (ferns). 
Fossil  deposits  are  found  also  on  the  way  from  Hinarejos  (province  of 
Cuenca)  to  the  coal-mines  of  El  Vapor,  at  the  points  called  *  £1  Gastel- 
lano,'  and  '  £1  Oerro  del  Hierro '  (the  Devonian  rocks  contain  iron  here 
as  well  as  in  the  Cantabrio  range).  The  principal  fossils  are :  Dalmania 
(oryph<gu8)  CaUitdetj  Sprnfer,  TerAratula  guerangeri^  Ltptama  mur- 
ehiioniy  etc  The  Guadisirrama  range  crosses  obliquely  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Spain.  It  jb  one  of  the  highest  and  largest  in  this  country. 
The  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  sdusts  that  compose  it  are  often  mixed 
with  granite.  These  represent  some  of  the  earliest  rocks  in  Spain. 
According  to  Sr.  Cas.  del  Prado,  the  crystalline  rocks  are  crowned,  to- 
wards the.  east,  by  schists  and  quartzine  rocks,  Silurian  in  all  likelihood. 
Bilobites  and  saccharoid  limestone  are  found.  The  strata  of  limestone 
which  flank  the  Sierra  have  been  by  oscillation  raised  and  again  distorted 
by  another,  posterior  to  the  miocene  period ;  and  this  explains  the 
derangement  of  the  deposits  of  that  epoch.  The  ranges  that  frame  the 
Peninsula  to  north  and  south  are  the  most  modem. 
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The  Junnic  locks  are  not  generally  as  well  represented  as  the 
tertiaiy  depodts  and  limestone.  Those  in  the  prorince  of  Cnenca,  Va- 
lencia,  of  Bmgoe,  eta,  are  interesting.  A  Teiy  rich  region  of  jarassic 
fossila  is  sitoaied  north  of  Molina;  and  beyond  the  Silnrian  axis  of 
Pttdoe,  Conohay  Anohnela  del  OampOi  Maranchony  eta,  are  worth  yislt- 
ing.  All  the  species  belong  to  the  lias,  and  none  indicate  the  presence 
of  Oxfordshire  rocka  *-  There  are  104  jnrassio  fossils  in  Spain.  The  lias 
and  Oxfordshire  stages  are  fonnd  in  the  jnrassio  soiL  The  latter  extend 
over  the  east  and  south  portions  of  Spain — Oatalonia,  Valencia,  Malaga, 
Bonda,  and  lie  upon  red  sandstone. 

Tlu  Oantabrie  ran^  or  prolongation  of  the  Fyrenean  system. — ^Here 
Devonian  rocks  contain  great  Palnoioio  riches.  The  Devonian  period 
must  have  been  probably  accompanied  by  great  displacements  of  the  sea, 
for  the  deposits  are  of  sandstone  and  conglomerates.  Bed  sandstone,  in 
thick  masses,  seems  to  be  the  base  in  Spain  of  the  Devonian  system. 
They  are  impregnated  with  iron ;  whence  tiie  establishments  of  Mieres  in 
Asturias,  and  of  Sabero  in  Leon.  The  sandstone  rocks  are  surmounted 
with  thick  calcareous  rocks,  which  form  those  sharp  indented  peaks  of  so 
picturesque  an  effect  in  the  plains  of  Castile.  The  road  from  Leon  to 
6viedo  is  very  interesting  to  geologists.  The  districts  that  are  richer  in 
fossils  are :  Sabero  in  Leon,  and  Ferrones  and  Avil^  in  Asturias.  Of 
these  three  there  are  about  seventy-seven  species  known.  They  are 
indicative  of  the  base  of  the  Devonian  soil,  and  constitute  the  Qerman 
'  Alterer  Qrauwacke.*  The  upper  portion  of  this  soil  is  composed  of  red 
limestone.  There  are  also  schists  near  Sabero  and  the  fossil  Gardiutn 
palmakun  goldfield.  Tlie  Devonian  rocks  extend  over  most  of  the  south 
portion  of  the  Oantabrie  range,  in  the  province  of  Leon.  Its  fuller 
development  is  towards  the  north  region  of  Asturias,  and  lies  to  the  east 
under  the  carboniferous  strata.  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
surrounded  by  cretaceous  deposits.  On  the  north  slopes,  from  Font- 
arabia,  across  San  Sebastian  to  Cape  Penas,  the  sea-coast  is  flanked  by 
limestone  cUfb,  the  strata  sink  under  the  sea,  rise  against  the  Oantabrie 
axiSy  not  without  irregularity  and  dislocations.  From  north  to  south  the 
cretaceous  deposits  extend  112  m.  These  abound  mostly  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  are  seldom  met  in  the  south,  except  near  Malaga.  The 
most  important  carboniferous  deposits  in  Spain  are  situated  on  the  two 
slopes  of  this  range,  especially  in  Asturias.  The  base  is  formed  by  thick 
limestone,  very  Ij^e  Devonian  rocks,  and  not  unlike  the  scar  limestone  in 
the  north  of  England.  Above  this  tiiere  are  some  thin  banks  of  the  same 
alternately  found  with  the  first  coal  strata.  In  these  are  found  well- 
preserved  marine  fossils,  such  as  the  Produettu  demireticulattu,  Produetui 
pu$ietatu$,  ProduduB  eora^  Spirifer,  MotquentU,  etc,  and  the  Futulxna 
cjfUndrica.  The  fossil  plants  belong  to  the  ordinary  flora  found  in  most 
carboniferous  deposits.    Above  are  conglomerates  and  sandstone  mixed 
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with  day  schiBtB,  to  a  depth  of  2000  to  3000  m^tras.  There  are  more 
than  80  ooal-beda  The  stiatifieation  is  in^gnlar,  and  the  strata  often 
raised  up  to  a  vertical  position.  The  Nalon  trayersee  the  richest  por- 
tion. Ihe  chalk,  which  forms  the  base,  rises  to  the  sommits  of  the 
Oantabrio  or  Astorian  range,  and  oonstitates  the  hills  of  Cabrales, 
Obyadonga,  the  pioachM  (or  peaks)  de  Buropa^  as  far  as  the  sea,  near 
Bibades^la,  then  continues  to  the  east  hy  the  province  of  Santander  and 
Palencia.  According  to  several  diatingnished  geologists  (Mr.  Forbes,  etc), 
Ireland  mnst  have  been  once  joined,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  Spain,  and  to 
that  canse  is  ascribed  the  similarity  between  portions  of  the  flora  and 
iaona  of  these  two  countries. 

Heights  of  the  Prinolpal  Boages. 
Spanisk  Pyretuit,  East, 
Peak  N^ou,  ii,i68  ft. 
Monte  Perdido,  10,994  ^ 
La  Maladetta,  10,866  ft. 

Pass  d'oo,  between  valleys  of  Lazbonste  and  de  Lassera  (V^asque),  9843  ft. 
Pass  of  Bieba,  between  valleys  of  Neste  d*Hane  (Aiagon),  and  of  Puer- 
tolas,  8396  ft. 

S^nish  J^^reneOf  fVeti,  or  Cantabric  {Asturian)  Rang*, 
PeBa  de  PeKaranda  (Leon),  11,031  ft.  (?) 
Peak  of  Pefiamerata,  9450  ft. 
Cdm  de  Poyales  (Santander),  4559  ft. 

Puerto  del  Rey  (Prov.  of  Jaen),  2251  (auth.  Betancooit). 

Guadarrama, 

Pefialara  (Segovia),  8240  (anth.  Banzi). 

Monte  del  Leon  de  los  2  Castillas  (Prov.  of  Madrid),  4657. 

Ct&m  de  Mondalindo  (Prov.  Gandalajara),  6045  (auth.  Banzi), 

Peak  of  Sierra  Cebollen  (Prov.  Soria),  6929  (auth.  Conde  de  Villa  Fuentes). 

Siete  Picos  (Segovia),  7298  (anth.  BaudL). 

Sierra  Nevada;, 
Mula  Hacen  (Granada)  11,781  (auth.  Clemente). 
Picacho  de  la  Vdeta  (Granada)  11,597  (anth.  Clemente). 
Alberea  de  Dueftas,  6272  ft.  (auth.  R.  Clemente). 
Sierra  Gador,  7130  ft.  (R.  Clemente). 

Lower  line  of  snow  on  Sierra  Nevada  (15th  August  1804),  9064  ft.  (auth. 
R.  Clemente. 

Pefiat  Blancas,  7605  ft.  (auth.  R.  Clemente). 

For  other  heights  of  Stem  Nerada 
ainple  list  of  beishti,  besides  Ban 
Sod^ttf  de  Geogrsphie  of  ^sris,  in  *  Orologie  Frsncaiie.' 

Hbight  of  somb  Citibs. 


ror  ouier  neignis  oi  aiem  Heraioa  see  Mge  aos. 
See  siso  Ibr  a  ssore  ainple  list  of  heights,  besides  Bansi's^  that  published  about  t8«i  \n  the 
6fy/k  de  Geogrsphie  of  Paris,  hi  'Orologie  Frsncaiie.' 


Bnbao,  73  it 


Burgos,  3874  ft.  Jerei,  571  ft. 

Esconal,  3683  ft.  Madnd,  S384  ft. 


Granada,  s68i  ft. 


Gibraltar  (RocfcX  S94  ft. 


Murda.  447  ft. 


Segovia  (Castle),  9S99  ft. 
Valencia,  95  ft. 
Zarsffosa,  899  ft. 
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Books  of  Refirma, — '  Apumto  pan  la  Hutoria  Natural  Espaflola,'  bj  J. 
Tonrnbia;  Madrid,  1754;  aod  Bowles^  exceUent  work  on  the  same  sabject; 
^^<^^<lf  1775 »  A  French  translation ;  Paris,  1776.     Bory  de  St  Vincent's 

*  Guide  du  Vojageur  en  Espagne^'  1823,  is  too  roecnlatiTe. 

liausmtum.  'De  Hispanise  Consdtutione  Ueognostica  Dissertatio ;'  Got- 
tingen,  1829 ;  and  his  papers,  '  Sur  la  Constitution  G^oL  de  I'Espagne,'  in  the 

*  Annales  des  Mines,'  ad  series,  voL  viL  p.  375. 

Battm,  'Table  of  Heighte  of  various  Points  of  Spain;'  'Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,'  voL  iL  p.  269 ;  1832 ;  and  his  '  Altura  de  algunos 
Puntos*  {'  Boletin  Oficial,'  1844). 

Cook  (S.  £.) — '  Sketches  in  Spain ;'  2  vols.  8vo,  Pttfis,  1834. 

TmOL  '  On  the  Geok)gy  of  Spain ;'  <  Report  of  the  British  Association ;' 
ToL  VL  p.  70;  1837. 

A*  Maetire.  '  Observadones  sobre  los  Terrenos  Toldbicos  de  la  Peninsula,' 
in  the  '  Boledn  Ofidal  de  Minas,'  p.  117  ;  1844* 

Pemy,     '  Sur  les  Tremblements  de  Terre  de  la  P^ninsule  Ib^que ;'  '  Ann.  de 
la  Soc.  d'Agria  de  Lyon;'  1847. 

Eoquerra  dd Bayo,  'On  tiie  Geology  of  Spain,'  'Quart  Joum.,'  vol.  vi., 
1850.  By  the  same :  '  Estructura  Geologica  de  Espafia ;'  Memorias  de  la  Real 
Acidemia  de  Ciendas  de  Madrid;'  1850;  vol.  ix.  Consult,  besides,  the 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Madrid  and  Barcelona  Academy  of  Sciences,'  Mados's  and 
MinaBo's  'Dictionaries.' 

M.  Vemeuil's  '  Coup  d'oeil  sur  la  Constitution  g^logique  de  plusieurs  ProT. 
de  FEspogne ;'  Paris,  1853  ;  has  served  principally  as  &e  ground-work  for  the 
above  brief  summary.  This  able  French  geologist,  who  was  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Murchison's  collaborateur  in  Russia,  has  lately  published  a  large  and  complete 
geological  map  of  Spain,  the  only  one  to  refer  to.  The  Spanish  Government 
engineers  are  also  preparing  one,  which  is  to  be  soon  published.  There  are 
already  published  the  maps  of  the  Province  of  Madrid,  by  Prado ;  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Santander,  after  Coello's  Geographical  Map ;  of  the  Province  of  Purgos, 
after  Lopes's  similar  work.  WiUcomm's  '  Die  Strand,'  etc.,  on  the  Steppes  of 
the  Peninsula  (Leipsig,  1852)  contains  a  map ;  useful  also  to  botanists. 


Mines, 

Thb  mining  wealth  of  Spain  has  been  always  far  famed.  The  PhcB- 
nidans  were  the  first  people  who  worked  the  ezhanstlefls  mines  of 
Tanhish  (Andalusia},  and  the  accoimtB  of  writers  each  aa  Strabo  (book 
iiL),  Ovid,  Siculoa,  Justiny  Pliny,  eta,  do  but  confirm,  if  it  were  needful, 
the  deecriptionB  of  the  Spanish  mines  which  we  find  in  Scripture 
(1  Mace.  TiiL  3  ;  1  Kings  z.  21 ;  Jer.  z.  9,  etc)  Love  of  gold  has  been 
often,  almost  always,  the  prime  mover  of  all  projects  of  conquest,  war, 
and  diBcorery,  and  Spain  was  the  Peru  of  the  FhoenicianB  and  Romans. 
When  America  was  discovered,  a  narrow  policy  prohibited  the  working 
of  the  Spanish  mines,  and  exdnaively  favoured  those  of  the  New  World. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden  were  exempted,  becanse  they  sent  to 
Mexico  yearly  5000  to  6000  quintals  of  ore  (quintal  =  10^  lbs.),  neces- 
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saxy  for. the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals.  Goyenunent  had  'the 
monopoly  of  mines  until  1820,  when  it  ceased.  The  precious  metals 
imported  by  the  Qovemment  finom  America  between  1492  and  1803 
amounted  to  the  value  of  ninety  millions  of  dollarsi  according  to 
Humboldt  and  Ustariz.  The  consequent  stimulus  given  to  the  mining 
interest  was  soon  felt.  Thus,  before  1820,  the  Boyal  ofamas  only  pro* 
duced  30,000  td  40,000  quintalB  Sryear.  In  1823  the  produce  rose  to 
500,000  quintals.  In  1824  the  mining  legislation  was  assimilated  to 
that  of  France.  In  1826  there  were  more  than  3600  mines  being 
worked  in  the  Sierras  of  Gadar  and  Lagar  alone,  and  in  1827  the  produce 
exceeded  800,000  quintals.  Mining  schools  (Efcudas  de  Jfinas)  were 
established  at  Almaden  and  Madrid.  Several  young  men  were  sent  to 
study  the  most  approved  systems  at  Freyberg,  in  Sucony,  etc.  Foreign 
capitalists  have  undertaken  the  working  la  uploiaewn  of  several  of  the 
richest  mines  ;  foreign  machineiy,  worked  by  foreign  mineis,  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  wealth  derived  has  been  very  considerable.  The 
mining  fever  or  mania  commenced  to  rage  here  about  1825,  just  when  it 
was  in  the  wane  in  England.  Many,  most  indeed,  of  the  managers  of 
the  companies  formed  in  the  outset  were  ignorant,  rash,  over-confident^ 
and  in  many  cases  dishonourable.  Companies  became  hotbeds  of  law- 
suits and  compromises,  and,  like  the  augurs  of  old,  two  managers  could 
not  meet  each  other  without  a  laugh.  This  mania  has  subsided  into  a 
more  business-like  system,  and  the  lesson  has  been  profitable  to  alL  The 
importation  of  Spanish  ores  to  England  is  very  considerable.  Almost  all 
the  mercury  supplied  to  England  is  derived  from  Spain.  .  The  imports 
usually  amount  to  from  2^,000,000  to  3,000,000  lbs. 

Spain  in  1860  exported  minerals  to  the  value  of  21,016,614r. — ^vil 
2,418,433  quintals,  and  twenty  times  as  much  might  be  easily  exported 
were  tramways  and  roads  established.  The  improved  process  for 
smelting,  etc.,  will  also  augment  the  produce.  Thus  recently  the  Spanish 
homo  eeonomtoo  (economical  furnace)  has  been  substituted  for  the  slag 
hearth,  etc. ;  by  this  a  better  produce  of  Uad  u  obtained  from  the  refuse 
produds  of  the  mines.  Again,  a  great  deal  of  lead  and  nicer  is  saved 
by  Pattinson*s  desilvering  process ;  and  when  Mr.  Burnett  applied  suc- 
cessfully the  process  introduced  by  Mr.  Richardson  at  Blaydon  (hard  lead 
converted  into  soft  lead  by  calcining)  to  the  softening  of  Spanish  lead, 
this  discovery  led  to  a  very  extensive  trade  between  England  and  Spain. 
The  ores  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain  are  smelted  with  Newcastle  coal,  and 
the  hard  lead  is  brought  to  England  to  be  there  softened  and  refined. 
Our  imports  in  1861  were  of  23,109  tons,  mostly  from  lanares.  The 
lead  contains  little  silver,  the  average  is  about  40  oz.  per  ton,  whilst  that 
of  England  yields  60  oz.  per  ton.  There  is  also  importation  into  England 
from  Spain  of  cupreous  pyrites,  used  by  alcali-miOcen  for  the  manufac* 
ture  of  sulphuric  add. 
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In  1860  theie  were  in  Spain  1988  productive  minee — that  is,  that 
are  worked ;  the  area  thej  occupy  is  220,389|358  square  metres.  There 
were  3294  perUmneiaa,  or  rights  of  mining  propertiea  28,664  work- 
men employed,  and  thirty-nine  steam-enginee.    The  produce  was : — 


MUMnU* 

Principal 
Miaea. 

Metric 
Quintalt. 

MinenL 

Prindpd 

Metric 
Quintala. 

Inm   .    . 
Lcttl  .    . 
Sthner.    . 
Copper   . 
Lignite   . 
Pit-coal  .    . 
SoQMiur  ■ 

Almeria 

Afaneria 

GwubkOttim 

HneKaT^ 

Goipasco* 

Oriedo 

lawcM 

4a,300 

i»4^034 

«7S.309 

3.M7.73* 

Barilln    . 
Antiniony    . 
29iie   .    .    . 
QuickailTer . 
Aiphalte.    . 
Mangancae . 

Madrid 

2am<Mna 

Santander 

Chriedo 

Alan, 

HudTa 

175.573 

t,o88,oaa 

80,40a 

6,980 

a88,6a8 

The  produce  obtained  by  the  extraction  of  quicksilyer  at  Almaden, 
cupreous  pyrites  of  Bio  Tinto  and  Qaleria  of  LinareSi  employing  3844 
workmen,  was : — (Quintals  2  cwts.) 

Quintala.  Valne  in  reala. 

QuScWlTcr   .        ...  7.380.33  I3.559»938S3 

Copper         ....        9,044.94  7»  128,353.00 

Lead    .        .        .  22,264.79  3,264,815.12 


Total 


38, 69a  06 


23,953,106.65 


Hellin  has  produced  1924  quintals  of  sulphur.  The  salt,  a  great 
monopoly,  amounted  to  3,916,919*02  quintals,  yalue  of  1 1 1,249,6 6 l*14r. 
The  totid  revenue  of  the  Qoyemment  from  its  own  mines,. and  contri- 
butions from  others,  amounts  to  140,06 1,7 18*37r. 

The  miner  and  mineralogiBt  should  visit  principally  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  Linares,  Bio  Tinto,  Logrosan,  the  salt  pans  of  MingUitilu^  the 
coal-fields  of  Q^on,  and  marble  quarries  of  Granada  and  MacaeL  The 
best  season  is  spring  and  summer.  An  order  from  the  Ministerio  de 
Fomento  will  be  requisite  to  visit  the  Qoverhment  establishments.  The 
collection  at  the  Madrid  Museo  de  Historia  Natural  is  one  of  the  finest 
•in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  Escuela  de  Minas  at  Madrid  will  not  fSedl  to 
interest  mineralogists. 

£poh  of  R^irmct. — BowU^  *  Natural  Histoiy  of  Spain.'  Excellent,  and 
which  has  led  to  the  disoovery  of  several  filones. 

Hoppensacky  *  Carte  des  Filons  d* Almaden.' 

CardUr^  '  M^m.  tor  le  Sd  de  Cardone,'  In  '  Annales  des  Mines,'  voL  ii.  p. 
179  (181 7).  In  the  same  review,  Brongniart's  'Paper  on  the  Magnesite  of 
Vallecas,'  vol.  viii.  year  1821. 

Etquerra  del  Bayo^  Bataa^  etc.,  '  Minas  de  Carbon  de  Piedra  de  Asturias,' 
with  a  map,  8vo;  Madrid,  1831. 

L^iay^  'Observatiotts  sur  THUt  Nat  et  la  Richesse  MinMe  de  I'Espagne  ;* 
1834 ;  I  voL 
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X,  Cabamllas^  <Sobre  las  Minas  de  Almaden,'  *  An.  de  Minis'  (Spanish), 
iroL  i.  1838,  and  Es.  dd  Bayo's  details  in  the  PVench  <BalL  des  Mines,'  ist 
series,  1839. 

Amar  dt la  Tom,  'liGnas  de  Asnfire  de  Hellin,^  'An.  de  Minas,'  toL  iL 
1841. 

Sauoage^  '  Observations  sur  la  Province  de  'Morde  et  sor  les  Minerals 
Aigentilires,  etc.,'  'Ann,  des  Mines,'  4th  series,  1843. 

PemoUd^  '  Mines  et  Fonderies  dn  Midi  de  I'Espagne,'  '  Ann.  des  Mines,' 
4th  series,  vol.  iz.  1846. 

C,  tUPrada^  'Mines  de  Almaden;'  BCadrid,  1846. 

Burat^  <  Sur  le  Terrain  m^talliftie  de  I'Espagne,'  in  the  'Institut,'  1846. 

Viadeta^  '  Terrenos  auriferos  de  la  Proy.  de  Leon,'  '  Revista  Minera,'  vol. 
L,  1850. 

The  existence  of  gold-mines  in  Spain  is  an  old  fiivoiirite  dream  with 
Spaniards.  Besides  the  supposed  California,  said  to  lie  hidden  in  the  barrancos 
near  Granada,  there  are  other  portions  of  the  Peninsula  that  have  attracted 
some  attention.  See  the  papers  of  Maestre,  Naranjo  7  Garza,  etc.,  in  '  Rev. 
Miners,'  1850. 

G.  Canialaputbra^  '  Salinas  de  Minglanilla,'  '  Rev.  Min.,'  voL  ilL  1852. 
Also  '  Guia  del  Minero.' 


Ollmate. 

Ths  climate  of  Spain  has  not  been  as  yet  aufficiently  studied.  It  is 
superior  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Italy,  being  more  aouthem,  more 
sheltered  frcsm  the  north  winds  by  the  elevated  sierras  running  eaiat  and 
westi  and  characterised  by  a  more  bracing,  genial  atmosphere.  If  we 
classify  the  more  important  medical  stations  according  to  the  prevalent 
atmospheric  influence,  we  shall  divide  Spain  into  three  main  zones. 

1.  Exciting  dimi^,  such  as  those  of  Nice,  Montpellier,  Florence, 
Naples — ^in  Spain,  AliGante^  Malaga^  Valencia,  Cadis,  Semlle, 

2.  Sedative,  such  as  Pau,  Rome,  Arcachon,  etc. — Vigo,  Oranada^ 
Barcelona, 

3.  Relaxing,  such  as  Madeira,  Pisa,  etc — Oviedo,  Gijon  and  all  the 
north-west  coast 

Thermometrical  and  barometrical  observationB  are  no  doubt  very 
reliable  indicators  of  the  climate,  but  statistics  in  Spain  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  us  to  gather  any  series  of  data.  LaHttide,  again,  is  not 
always  the  only  rule  to  go  by.  Altitude,  situation,  and  soil,  are  so 
many  oonaideiations  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn  before  a  medical 
station  be  decided.  The  warm,  sunny,  still  air  that  is  constantiy  breathed 
in  Spain ;  the  pure  crystalline  water  that  is  drunk ;  the  cloudless,  deep- 
blue  sky ;  the  wholesome  dry  wines,  without  acidity  ;  the  quiet  life  that 
is  usually  led  ;  all  contribute  most  powerfully  to  bring  relief — often  to 
cure. 

• 

The  climate  of  Spain  will  benefit  more  generally  patients  suffering 
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bom  ooDramptioii,  bronchitis,  and  dyspepeia.  The  sdectbn  of  a  place  of 
residence  is  meet  impoztanti  as  mistakes  arising  from  hasfcjr  deoisionsi  or 
an  impedect  aognaintanee  iviih  the  peonliadties  of  each|  Ining  with  them 
fatal  conseqnenees.  We  sabjoin  a  lirt  of  the  best  works  to  consult  on 
the  matter. 

Jfortali^  TaUe,  showing  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  nnmber  of 
the  population  in  some  of  the  principal  medical  stations : — 


In  London 
Paris 
Vienna 
Rome 
Naples 
Bnetels 
Berlin 


I  in  40  dies  annually. 
I  >f34 


In  Nice 

I  in  31 

diei 

1  annually. 

Pau 

I  n  45 

Madrid 

1  ,»  26 

Malaga 

I  .1  35 

Barcdona 

I  f»  39 

Valencia 

X  »•  31 

Alicante 

I  M  ^6 

Mum  Temperature  of  some  of  the  principal  medical  stations. 


Med.  Station; 

Wmter. 

Spm«. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Fafar. 

Fahr 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Torquay    . 

44 

50 

61 

53 

Pan  . 

41 

54 

70 

37 

Rome 

49 

57 

7a 

63 

Nice . 

47 

56 

72 

61 

Madeira    . 

60 

6a 

69 

67 

Malaga     • 

55 

68 

80 

61 

The  annual  amount  of  rain  at — 


Nice       is  of  26  inches 
Madeira   „     39 
Rome      ••    39 


If 


i» 


•» 


London  is  of  27  inches. 


Torquay  is  of  28  inches 
Malaga     ,,     15) 
Pau  ••     43 


ft 


»> 


if 


Invalids  shoold  tmdertake  the  journey  to  Spain  about  the  middle  of 
SeptembeTi  at  that  season  when  atmospheric  changes  become  more 
sensible  in  Bnglandj  and  when  acdimatisation  in  so  different  a  latitude  is 
more  eaaUy  efifected,  the  great  summer  heat  haying  then  considerably 
subsided  in  many  points.  After  a  wintei^s  residence  in  a  Spanish 
medical  station,  we  may  be  pennitted  to  recommend,  on  good  authority, 
to  avoid  by  all  means  a  sudden  change  by  a  hasty  and  imtimely  return 
to  England,  or  any  other  country  witi^  a  similar  climate.  The  transition 
might  be  inade  gradually  by  reddences  at  Seville,  Qranaday  or  Barcelona, 
or  at  Nice,  Pau,  or  Mentou. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  climate  of  Spain  are  the  following : — 
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'  Change  of  ClimaU;  ete,  with  an  Account  of  the  most  eligible  Plftcea 
of  Residence  for  Inralida  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria,  etc,' 
By  D.  J.  T.  Piancdfl,  MJ).  [  London,  1853. 

■  Du  Climat  de  I'Eapagne  song  le  Bapport  U^eal,'  par 
le  Docteur  E.  Cazenave    (an  Eaux   Bonnes  physician) ; 
:    Fuia,  1B63. 

'  S^win  and  ila  Climatee,'  by  Edwin  Lee,  Esq. ;  London 
1856. 

'  Efemeridei  Baromitiico-MidicaB-MatritenBes,'  hj  Dib. 
.Navan^te,  etc  See  also  '  Hemoiia*  de  la  Beal  Academiap 
Midica-Matritaiise.' 

,  '  Topogmfla  M^co,'  etc,  by  Dr.  Y.  Haitinei  y  Montea  ; 
4tc  U&laga,  18&S.  Vei;  ralnable  to  the  invalid  who 
aelecta  Malaga. 

MinaSo's  '  Diccionuio  de  Espula  y  Portugal,'  Mado^a 
'  Diccionario,'  and  the '  AiSo  Clinico  de  Ciiugio,'  etc,  contfun 
veather-tabim,  which  may  be  eonsolted. 

Meteorological  obserrations  are  made  all  over  Spain 
with  great  caie  and  intelligence,  and  sent  by  tel^iaph 
daily  Irom  the  different  stations  to  the  central  one,  the 
Royal  Ohaerratory  at  Madrid,  and  published  in  the  official 
'Gaceta.' 

il0toTiAog^  is   not  a  noTel  adence  in  Spain..   Those 

curiona  to  know  more  of  this  matter,  and  become  acquainted 

with  some  now  almost-forgotten  Spanieh  meteorologista  (Bee 

cuL  Fthr.      Salvi  Piiialver,  Qarrido,  etc.),  may  consult  the  interesting 

'  EstudioB  Meteorologicos  del  Siglo  XVIII.,'  by  Manuel  Bico  Sinovaa ; 

Madrid,  1868. 

TIh  acccnppttyiaa  diunm  ihan  the  mrmpoiKluig  duns  of  the  Cendgnde  uid  FkhrenlKii 

Thermometert.    C.  Ccntignde :  F.  Fahrenheit. 


Ulneral  Springs  and  ada-bsthing. 
'  Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  Spun  is  the  richest  in  minemi 
springe'  Such  is  Dr.  Cazenave's  opinion,  and  that  of  every  competent 
person  who  has  studied  the  subject ;  and  when  communications  are 
rendered  more  easy,  and  the  accommodation  improved,  the  celebrated 
springs  of  Qermany  and  France  will  meet  with  considerable  competition. 
'There  are  upwards  of  SDOO  springs— that  is,  S3S  more  than  in  France, 
Of  these,  eighty  only  are  placed  under  a  medical  inspector.  The  bathing 
ettahlKinUntot  are,  geneially  speaking,  defective,  and  the  comfori«  attend- 
ing a  cure  made  at  Lucbon,  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Swalboch,  etc,  ai«  totally 
wanting  here.  But  the  efficacy  of  the  water,  and  that  is  the  principal 
object  in  view,  is  very  great      The  Bomons  and  Moors,  both  great 
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bathers,  and  who  would  not,  therefore,  have  nndeietood  the  Spanish 
advice,  'De  loe  cnarenta  aniba,  no  te  mojee  la  haxiiga,'  knew  manj 
springs  and  restored  to  them  ;  and  they  haye  left  yestiges  of  their  pre- 
ference. Thns,  Alhaina,  a  word  applied  to  many  springs,  is  the  Arab 
*Al  hdaniSn*  (Alhama  de  Aragon,  Alhama  de  Qranada);  and  Caldas, 
from  the  Roman  CalidM^  is  foimd  in  others,  '  Galdas  de  Monbay,  Oaldas 
de  Beyes^  Oaldetas,  etc  The  beet  season  to  go  to  the  BaSos  is  Jxme  to 
September.  The  establishments  belong  eitiier  to  the  State,  private 
individnals,  or  companies.  There  is  usually  great  cleanliness,  and  whole- 
some food  is  to  be  expected. 

The  most  renowned  among  Spanish  mineral  springs  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Alhama^  near  Qranada,  Cktrratraca^  Alhama  (de  Angon),  PanUeoiOj 
CmUmOj  Arechaoaleta^  AUcla^  Trillo^  d  MaHar^  Oaldas  de  Monbu^  (the 
hottest,  66  B&iumur — saline). 

Sea-bathing  can  be  ei^joyed  during,  summer  and  autumn  on  the  N.W. 
coasts  of  Spain,  at  Gyon,  Santander,  Bilbao  (Portugalete),  and  Zaraus,  a 
wild  little  Quipuzcoan  hamlet  near  San  Sebastian.  The  latter  is  Uie 
most  &ahionable  sea-side  resort  in  Spain.  On  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean there  is  excellent  sea-bathing  at  Valencia,  Malaga,  Alicante, 
and  Barcelona.  The  most  fashionable  is  the  CaJbafUU  of  Valencia.  More 
south,  the  bathing  and  bathing  wtabUcimxmto  of  Cadiz  will  tempt 
amateurs.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  the  temperature,  mineral 
composition,  etc.,  of  the  two  seas.  The  Mediterranean  waters  are  warmer, 
less  agitated,  and  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  chlorine  of  magnesium 
(2*25  more),  eta,  than  the  Atlantic  The  wave  is  often  imperceptible 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts ;  and  swimmers  haye  never  any  distance  to 
go  to  meet  the  open  sea.  The  Mediterranean  water  acts,  also,  as  a 
sedadve,  and  must  be  preferred  by  certain  temperaments,  weak  con- 
stitutions ;  whilst  the  Atlantic  is  exciting,  produces  great  and  sudden 
reaction,  and  its  use  requires  especial  constitutions.  .  There  are  no 
bathing-machines,  but  thatched  huts,  tents,  or  barraques,  made  of  boards. 
The  heat  during  summer  ftt  Alicante  and  Malaga  is  too  intense  to  allow 
sea-bathing  to  be  beneficial  Autumn  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
season. 

Botany 

As  a  science,  has  been  yeiy  much  neglected  in  Spain,  as  the  scarcity  of 
works  on  the  subject  amply  testifies.  The  Spaniard  Ib  not  foud  of 
gardeMy  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  ahd  jardina  are  more  seldom  heard 
and  seen  than  htbertas  {huerios  also,  from  horhu),  *  orchards.'  That  there 
were  Botanical  Qardens  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  there  is  litttle  doubt, 
.  and  that  of  King  Nasr,  at  Cadiz,  under  the  direction  of  the  botanist  Al 
Shafi&h,  is  mentioned  more  than  once.  Medicine,  as  usual,  introduced 
the  establishment  of  Botanical  Qardens,  and  Doctor  Laguna,  in  1566,  in 
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hiB  tranalatioii  of  Dioeooiides,  wbich  he  dedicated  to  Philip  IL,  entreats 
the  king  to  fonnd  one,  which  he  cnrioualj  says  wonld  torn  to  the  benefit 
of  Hifl  Majesty's  heidth,  besides  enconraging  'la  disciplina  herbaria.* 
This  request  was  acceded  to,  and  a  portion  of  the  Aranjuei  gardens  was 
allotted  to  that  object  Subsequently  were  fonned  the  private  gardens 
of  Simou  Tovar  (1695),  Oortavilla,  and  Jaime  Salvador,  who,  at  tiie  end 
ot  the  17th  centuiy  formed  a  most  remarkable  one  at  San  Juan  d*£8p^, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat,  and  whoee  herbary  (at  Barcelona)  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  and  contains  a  goodly  collection  of  plants  sent  to 
him  by  his  friends  Toamefort|  Boerhaave,  Jussieu,  etc.,  with  the  latter 
of  whom  he  botanised  in  Spain.  A  Botanical  Qarden  was  established  at 
Seville  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  That  established  at 
Madrid  by  Quer,  1766,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  French 
botanist  Riguenr's  collection.  The  present  one  was  founded  by  Charles 
in.,  in  1774.  Several  were  subsequently  fonned,  and  are  still  kept  up, 
though  rather  neglected  and  weedy.  The  principal  are  at  Madrid,  Val- 
encia, Barcelona.  The  most  important  Spanish  botanical  treatises  of 
early  times  are  included  in  books  of  medicine,  as  botany  fonned  part  of 
pharmacy.  The  botany  of  Spain,  although  impedectly  known,  is  vexy 
varied  and  rich,  the  range  extending  over  all  the  xones  of  vegetation 
known,  from  the  fungus,  Urtdo  nwalUf  found  under  the  glaciers  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  tropical  plants,  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  banana,  tobacco,  etc. 
Tlie  colour  of  the  flowers  in  Spain  is  very  rich,  deep,  espedally  the  reds 
and  yellovrs.  The  odour,  when  the  plant  is  not  watered,  is  delicate  and 
subtle,  but'  of  no  great  intensity ;  the  size  enormous,  when  properly 
cultivated  on  irrigated  ground ;  but  this  at  the  expense  of  odour,  and,  in 
fruits,  of  savour.  At  such  heights  even  as  8960  to  12,762  ft  (Mula- 
hacen,  'QranadaOi  the  flora  is  not  destitute  of  interest  The  cryptogam- 
ous  plants  are  numerous  and  many  quite  noveL  The  Alpnyanras^  herbal 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  its  variety  most  striking  as  one 
ascends,  witnessing  in  a  few  hours  all  the  phases  of  vegetation,  and  all 
the  climates.  At  elevations  varying  from  7000  to  9000  ft  we  find  the 
juniper,  brushwood,  PatentiUa  nxvalU,  varieties  of  saxifrage,  firs  and 
birch-trees.  From  6000  to  7000  ft.  the  coniferous,  leguminous,  rosace- 
ous, and  cyperaceous  plants  are  found,  perennials  of  great  variety,  but 
annuals  more  especially,  which  do  not  grow  much  above  this  height 
From  3000  to  6000  ft  the  vine  ceases  to  ripen.  But  we  find  apple, 
pear,  and  walnut  trees,l>arley  and  oats.  The  zone  comprised  between  1 200 
and  3000  ft  contains  oak  forests,  chestnuts,  beech,  cereals.  At  this 
elevation  the  vine  and  maize  begin  to  cease  in  the  northern  regions,  but 
not  in  the  central,  southern,  and  eastern  latitudes  ;  and  the  olive  and  vine 
grow  and  ripen  admirably  about  the  plateaux  of  Toledo,  Madrid,  etc 
(2412  ft  and  more  above  the  sea).  From  1000  to  1200  ft  is  the  region 
of  all  cruciferous  and  umbelliferous  plants — ^the  palm,  sugar-cane,  the 
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orange,  goyare,  wild  geranhmiBy  wild  croonaet,  jonqniU,  rhododendroDB, 
the  palmito  (Chamaropi  humOii),  eta  Hie  boteniBt  ahonld  visit  oare- 
fnlly  the  Siexm,  about  Cardoya,  where  Dr.  Amor  j  Mayor  has  collected 
some  1500  phanerpgamoos  and  dyptogamous  Tazietiea.  The  Sierras 
Morenft  and  de  Oaenca  haye  been  also  litda  yisited.  Hie  Pinaies  of  Yal-. 
sain,  the  forests  of  Onenca,  and  those  of  the  CSantabrio  range  are  veiy  fine. 
Hie  lones  may  be  thns  dassified :  the  Northern,  or  Oantalnic,  which  offers 
plants  that  belong  to  temperate  Europe ;  the  Ooitral  region  is  a  transition 
between  the  former  and  that  of  most  Meditenanean  continents  wiihin 
the  same  latitude  ;  the  Eastern,  which  is  essentially  Meditenanean  ;  and 
the  Southern,  that  bears  an  African  character  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  Western  regions,  Tery  moist,  and  less  warm  than  the  Oentral  and 
Eastern  portions.  Trees  once  abounded  ererywhere  :  the  causes  of  their 
scarcity  may  be  sought,  not  only  in  the  despotism  of  the  Mesta  Monopolist 
Company  of  sheep-owners,  whose  flocks  preyented  plantations,  but  in  the 
^  Ordenansas  de  Montef ,'  a  law  by  which  eyezy  two  trees  out  of  fiye  that 
were  planted  belonged  by  right  to  the  crown.  The  amount  of  timber  in 
Spain  is  detailed  in  Mariana's  'De  regis  Institntione  ;'  Toledo,  1699, 
4to,  p.  332,  yery  scarce. 

There  are  seyeral  good  Spanish  herbaries  which  botanists  may  consult 
Sheraid's,  kept  at  Oxford,  contains  plants  sent  from  Spain  by  Salyador. 
Hie  Linnwan  Society  of  London  possesses  that  of  Idnnnus,  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  plants  collected  in  Spain  by  Lcsflling  and  Alstromer. 
In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  part  of  the  yery  complete  Spanish, 
Pemyian,  Chilian,  and  Philippine  herbary  of  Payon,  Mutes,  and  Ruiz ; 
many  pwtions  ttom  that  of  Sess^  y  Modflo.  The  Madrid  Botanical 
Garden  possesses  some  carious  ones  of  Payon,  Buis,  Sess^,  and  other  early 
Spanish  botanists,  of  Haenke  (South  American  plants),  etc.  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sdenoes  of  Barcelona  contains  portions  of  Pbyon's 
herbary.  In  the  School  of  Pharma^i  at  Madrid,  there  is  an  interesting 
Qalidan  herbary,  collected  by  Pounet  We  may  also  mention,  in  Cadiz, 
that  of  Cabrera,  belonging  to  Sr.  Chape ;  at  Malaga,  of  Sr.  Prolongo  and 
Hflsnseler ;  at  Mahon,  of  Sr,  Hemandes ;  in  Madrid,  of  Sr.  Graells,  of 
Cutanda,  and  of  Sr.  Sdis ;  in  Qranada,  of  Sr.  Aneo  y  Campo  ;  in  Seyille, 
that  of  the  Uniyersity.  In  the  Escorial  Library,  the  one  which  is 
supposed  erroneously  to  be  Mexican,  and  formed  by  Hernandez,  Philip 
XL's  doctor,  proceeded  in  reality  from  Mendoza*s  Library,  and  the  plants 
are  European.  It  is  placed  in  the  Upper  library.  Li  the  lower  one 
there  is  a  Spanish  herbary,  raised  by  Lagasca,  and  shown  to  Toumefort 
when  he  yidted  Spain  in  1688.  In  £e  Madrid  Academy  of  History 
there  is  a  small  one  of  Fernandez  Kayanete,  who  b^j^an  a  Spanish  flora 
before  Quer. 

Oardeni. — ^Ihere  are  yery  few  flower^;ardens  in  Spain,  and  10  and  16 
xa>  are  often  paid  for  a  camellia,  the  same  for  a  tiny  ramSleU  (bouquet)  of 
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common  zoees,  and  6  or  7  tb.  a  piece  for  eUnela  (pinka).  73ie  only 
gaidena  we  mention  for  the  attention  of  amatenis  are  the'  royal  ones  of 
La  Qranja,  the  n^lected  ones  of  Aranjuez,  the  Dnc  de  Montpensiei^s  at 
Seville.  They  are  all  on  the  formal  Italian  styk^  introdaced  with  the 
cinqneoento  fashion,  and-  adopted  by  Charles  Y.,  Philip  IL,  etc ;  and 
which  the  paeado  Lonis-QaatorzLBed  Philip  V.  encouraged  considerably. 
The  finest  private  gardens  are  about  Yaleneiay  Barcelona,  and  in 
Andalusia  ;  and  the  best  gardeners  are  all  Yalencianos, 

BaoJkt  tf  Reftrenci. — *  Curso  de  Botimca,'  etc.,  by  Dr.  Miguel  Colmeiro  T 
Madrid,  Callega;  3  yoIs.  1854;  with  woodcats.  The  text- is  mostly  taken 
firom  French  authora ;  bat  Uie  oiganological  vocabnlaiy  (with  the  Spanish 
equivalents  for  botanical  terms),  and  his  notes  on  the  Spanish  methods  introduced 
by  Rayo  in  1632,  'RivinoSp'  etc.,  as  well  as  on  botanical  works,  are  useful ; 
and  his  'Cuadro  de  las  Familias  Naturales'  will  be  of  some  use  to  those 
botanising  in  Spain. 

'Flora  fispaBola,'  by  Quer;  ¥fith  woodcuts.  Begun  in  1764,  completed 
by  Gomes-Ortega,  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  • 

Asso's  '  Opuscnlos*  on  the  plants  of  Aragon ;  well  illiistrated. 

'Iter  Hispanicnm*  of  Ldffling — formed  by  hun  with  Linnseus's  aid; 
illustrated. 

'  Florae  Hispanioe  delectus,*  by  Gomet-Oitega ;  with  woodcats  by  MuBos 
Ugena.     His  '  Decades '  are  illustiated  also. 

Boissier's  *  Yoyage  Botanique  dans  le  Midi  de  I'Espagne,'  Paris,  1839-45 , 
*  Catilogo  Met^dioo  de  Plantas  Observadag  en  CataluBa,'  etc.,  by  Colmeiro  ; 
Madrid,  1846,  i  vol. ;  useful  for  the  Catalonian  Flora  and  local  nomenclature. 
A  liketch  of  the  history  of  Spanish  botany  may  be  found  in  same  author's 
'Lusago  Historio,^  et&  ;  Barcelona,  184a  ;  and  a  paper  on  the  formation  of  a 
Spanish  flora  by  same,  in  Italian,  *  Prindpi  che  devono  regelate  una  Flora,' 
etc,  published  at  Lucca,  1843.      ' 

Rossmassler's  '  Reise-Erinnerungen  ans  Spanien.'    Leipzig,  1854,  2  vols. 

'  Manual  de  Botinica  descriptiva,'  by  Cutanda  y  Ama     2  vols.  54r. 

Cutanda's  *  Flora  de  Madrid  y  ProvindaS.'  i  vol  Madrid.  Mentions  more 
especially  the  flora  of  the  environs  of  Aranjuez  and  the  Castiles.     4or. 

*Apuntes  para  la  Flora  de  las  Dos  Castillas,'  8vo,  i  vol  Madrid,  I2r. 
1849. 

Schimpei's  '  Yoyage  Geologico-Botanique  dans  le  Sud  de  PEspagne,'  in  the 
review  <  L'Institut,'  p.  1^9 ;  and  Moritz  Willkomm's  <  Die  Strand,'  etc,  on  the 
steppes  or  baldios  of  Spain  ;  with  a  botanical  map.     Leipzig,  1852. 

<  Icones  et  Descrip.  Plantarum,'  illustrated,  by  Cavanilles. 

'Diagnoses  Plant  nov.  Hispanise,'  by  Reuter,  who  travelled  in  Spain  hi 
1 84 1,  and  wrote  an  interesting  '  Essai  sur  la  Y^^tion  de  la  Nouvelle  Castille.' 
Cook's,  Townsend's,  and  Dillon's  books  on  Spain  mention  superficiaUy  the 
plants  of  several  localities. 

Aj^oultura. 

A  LIGHT,  easily-worked,  and  most  fertile  soil,  a  combination  of  great  heat 
and  moisture,  absence  of  untimely  frost,  vast  extent — all  contribute  to 
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make  Spain  a  pie-emineiitlj  agricultanl  oountiy ;  and  the  Spaniard,  a 
man  of  few  wants,  haa  alwaya  peferred  agrieultiue  to  trade  and  indnstiy. 
Tbe  reaaon  ia  obvioiu :  the  md  criadoTf  the  sun — ^that  gnat  natmal  fanner 
of  Spain — rappliea  every  want,  doihesy  feeds,  and  makes  a  pei|)etiial 
sommer  and  harvest ;  besides  which,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  limit 
themselTes  to  agriealtdre  hj  the  dronmstanoes  of  their  history  and 
character.  Oonstant  wars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  want  of  roads^ 
hindered  the  steady  derelopment  of  trade.  Commerce,  which  reqoires 
order,  regnlazitf ,  keeping  accounts,  interbonrse  with  strangers,  and  some 
knowledge  of  tongnes— -all  things  which  a  'labrador'  knows  not,  he 
natmaUy  despised.  Trade,  moreover,  was  scorned  by  prond  hidalgos, 
whilst  &rming  has  always  been  considered  by  them  a  gentleman's  porsnit 
like  all  soldiers,  the  Spaoish  hidalgo  did  not  disdain  to  occapy  his  leisure 
honr,  between  campaignw,  with  the  carea  of  looking  after  his  estates,  thus 
living  as  the  Bomans  did,  mm  e$  aratra.  But  even  that  fanning  was 
prosecuted  chiefly  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  rude  sinews  of  war,  by 
the  production  of  flour  and  wool ;  and,  like  other  warlike  nations,  the 
,  Spaidards  put  great  value  on  their  flocks,  which  they  could  move  from 

jdace  to  place,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required. 

■  .     .  .     .  •  . 

Omnia  secum 

Annentaritis  Aferagit;  tectnmqae,  laremque, 
Amisqiie^  Amjcbramqne  canem,  Crensmqae  pharetrun. 

ViROIL,  Gsffgi 

Even  when  permanent  conquests  fixed  them  anywhere,  their  farm- 
houses became  castles,  their  meadows  fields .  of  battle,  and  their  plough- 
men and  drovers  all  fighting  men.  Thus  a  peasantry,  all  guerilleros  to 
the  bone,  living  amid  perpetual  border  warfare,  exposed  to  the  raids  of 
the  Christians  and  taloi  of  the  Moor,  was  not  likely  to  possess  artificial 
pasture  and  forests,  and  rather  adopted  extensive  than  intensive  agricul- 
ture. The  methods  and  implements  employed  were  preserved  as  the 
traditions  of  the  earlier  races  handed  them  down,  with  such  changes  only 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  dimate  might  suggest  The  different  races 
who  settled  in  Spain  did  so  in  those  parts  which  were  more  congenial  to 
their  temperament,  and  possessed  of  greater  similarity  to  their  own  native 
land  ;  and  to  this  day  the  practices  of  agriculture  are  but  the  slow  growth 
of  the  seeds  sown  by  the  passing  rulers^  The  Basque  and  Asturian 
agriculture  is  still  that  introduced  by  Celts  and  Cantabrians  ;  the  Greek 
and  Carthaginian  methods  are  now  in  use  in  CataluSa  and  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  coast  The  Coth  and  Moor  live  in  the  rural  methods,  and  the 
fanner's  calendar  of  Central  and  Southern  Spain ;  and  the  Berber  and 
Bedouin  farmer,  if  landed  in  the  huerta  of  Yalenda,  would  have  little  to 
foiget  and  nothing  to  learn  anew.  Yarro,  Columdla,  Virgil,  and  Abu- 
Zakarias — nay.  Homer  and  Hesiod — seem  to  have  written  for  the  Spauiah 
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fanneiB  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy.  The  descriptions  of  the  cnltiTafeion 
of  vineB,  olive,  and  mral  festivities  now  in  use  will  be  found  in  the  books 
of  Amos,  Joel,  and  Deuteronomy.  The  plough,*  triUaf  and  other  imple- 
ments reeemble  those  seen  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  causes  of  this  were  consUaU  vxxr,  which  thinned  the  population  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  once  did  not  reach  eight  millions  (though  Spain  is 
almost  twice  as  large  as  England,  and  only  one-tenth  smaller  than 
France) ;  rdigimu  intolerance;  which  drove  away  the  industrious  Moor 
and  wealthy  Jews,  the  marrow'  of  the  nation ;  hatred  to  foreigners,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  expelled  under  Philip  IL, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  who  declared  '  que  es  conveni- 
ente  excusar  el  trato  y  comercio  con  eJlos,  porque  solo  sirven  hacer 
destruir  el  reino,'  adding  the  charitable  hope  that  the  king  may  oblige 
them,  *  que  se  vayan  i  bus  tierras  ;'  mieffovemment^  and  the  heavy  taxes, 
tithes,  and  vexations  of  which  the  farming  class  was  the  object ;  the 
institution  of  Za  Metta  and  other  privileged  societies  of  ganaderoe 
(breeders),  creating  a  monopoly  detrimental  to  husbandry  ;  the  abeorpticn 
of  froperty  by  thefiw,  which  chiefly  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the 
land  conquered  from  the  Infidel  among  the  principal  military  chiefs  ;  the 
abaenteeUm  of  those  courtiers  who  remembered  that  they  had  estates  only 
to  exact  soldiers  or  to  raise  money  from  ;  the  dieeovery  of  America  and  a 
thirst  for  gold,  which  made  the  farmer  leave  his  hard-earned  crop  for  the 
Eldorados  of  the  New  World ;  and,  finally,  ineeeuripy  and  centralieation. 
These,  we  repeat,  are  the  causes  which  have  paralysed  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources.  When  a  pause  ensued  alter  the  Peninsnlar  War, 
a  desire  for  rest,  which  so  strenuous  an  effort  commanded,  and  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  progress,  began  to  be  felt ;  and  though  France  had 
fattened  the  Spanish  soil  with  the  bodies  of  its  generous  sons,  the  seeds 
that  she  had  dropped  in  the  furrows  which  her  sword  had  opened  now 
grew  and  prospered.  Church  property  was  sold  and  divided  ;  the  law  of 
primogeniture  was  abolished ;  8,470,008  acres  of  forests  belonging  to  the 
State  were  declared  deeamcrtitabUs ;  and  the  produce  in  the  year  1860 
alone  of  the  Bienea  NacUmalee  amounted  to  £1,019,360.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  a  middle  class,  a  hcurgeome^  has  sprung  up,  eager 
of  power,  of  wealth,  of  liberty,  that  scorns  an  impotent  nobility,  and 
tenders  the  hand  to  the  hardy,  though  indifferent  lower  classes.  The  price 
of  land  is  rapidly  increasing,  wages  have  risen,  security  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  oiganisation  of  the  Qvardia  CiviL  Railways  are  contributing 
powerfully  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes.  French  books 
are  studied,  and  English  machines  are  introduced ;  several  Qovemment 
agricultural  schools  and  model  farms  have  been  established  at  Yitoria, 
Tolosa,  Barcelona,  Aranjues,  Nogales  (province  of  Leon),  of  which  the 
directors  have  studied  at  Origncn^  and  the  pupils  have  been  sent  as 
eapatatee  all  over  Spain  to  manage  large  farms  according  to  the  most 
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^yproyed  Byvtem.  A  gyata  or  £B»hi(m  iot  geiU^  farming  ifl  ey«ii  affBCting 
aome  of  the  noliilityy  who  now  go  as  far  even  as  three  miles  wheneyer 
their  estates  are  within  that  distance  of  the  Coite.  Agriealtnral  ezhibi- 
tions  take  place  periodically  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  while  sereral 
fazmen^  dnhs,  oMociaeionmj  arise  here  and  there,  publish  reyiews,  and  make 
eicperimentBL  Fiee-tfade  is  discussed,  though  not  as  yet  adopted.  In  a 
word,  the  wheel  has  been  set  in  motion — it  tonis  and  adyances.  May 
Goyemment,  the  hostile  ignorance  of  the  peasantiy,  and  dyU  strife,  not 
driye  it  agaia  into  the  mt 

Taking  the  range  of  climate  which  preyails,  and  the  principal  product 
which  it  detennines,  we  shall  dassify  Spain  into  fiye  agricnltaral  regions — 
yiz.  that  of  the  North,  or  of  maise';  that  of  the  East,  or  the  orange ; 
that  of  the  South,  or  the  yine  ;  that  of  the  West^  or  pasture ;  and  that  of 
the  Centre,  or  com. 

jTW  NOBTH  BSOION,  or  ^llAIZB, 

Indudes  the  northern  portion  of  CataluBa,  Aragon,  Nayane,  Basque  Fro- 
yinoe,  Asturias,  Qalicia.  The  prindpal  products  are  : — ^Biaixe  or  Indian 
com,  fruit-trees,  cattle.  .  Com  scarcdy  ripens,  and  the  yine  produces  an 
inferior  wine,  the  acidity  of  whidi,  caused  by  a  relatiye  want  of  sun  and 
certain  nuneralB  in  the  soil,  unfits  it  genenlly  for  exportation.  There 
are  marked  exceptions,  of  course,  and  some  good  wine  is  produced  and 
exported  in  OataluBa,  Aragon,  and  Naya^  Maize  k  cultiyated  chiefly 
in  the  Basque  Proyince,  Asturias,  and  Qalida,  where  it  constitutes  the 
prindpal  food  of  the  people.  A  hectare  {%\  acres)  produces  on  an  ayerage 
60  to  58  heetoL  (137  bushds),  weighing  60  to  70  kiL  (140  Sm.)  ;  the 
straw  ii  used  for  fodder  and  food  of  cattle ;  the  grain  produces*  more 
hutter  than  milk,  and  fattens  quickly.  It  ii  sown  in  May  and  June,  in 
lines  at  interyaOs,  ploughed  in  or  buried  with  the  foot  Weeding  takes 
place  once  (July),  and  the  reaping  in  August  or  September.  The  ears  of  * 
maize  are  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  and  hang  in  thick  golden 
dusters  around  the  farm-windows,  and  from  under  the  projecting  roofs. 
Thethrashing  takes  place  with  flails,  or  a  special  machine.  The  produce 
reaches  700%  ;  and  requires  irrigation  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Spain. 
Although  there  are  yery  large  estates  in  Aragon  and  CSatalnfla,  property 
is  yery  much  diyided;  fieurms  seldom  extend  oyer  seyen  acres.  The 
wooden  plough  is  used,  with  an  or^'ero,  or  share ;  but  cultiyatipn  is  more 
practised  with  a  two-pronged  fork,  laycL^  the  identical  mattocks  mentioned 
in  FroiBsarf  s  *  Ohronide,*  and  OhurchiU,  *  The  DnelUst,*  book  1 1.  The 
Aiagonese  make  use  of  the  azadon,  or  pickaxe,  and  are  first-rate  at  digging. 
Qreen  hedges  diyide  property  in  the  Basque  Proyinces  'and  West — ^an  old 
tradition,  handed  down  by  their  forefathers,  the  Odts  and  Gantabiians 
(Virgil,  Gtooig.  book  2,  y.  370  ;  Ccesar,  217) ;  but  in  Catalufia  there  are 
none,  as  ndther  in  Osstile,  for  '  the  hidalgo  cannot  wall  in  Spain,'  says 
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the  proud  legislation  of  ancient  times,  and  instead  they  hare  land-markS) 
fMifcnet — ^that  is,  mere  stones  placed  ds  comun  aeuerdo,  and  neyer  trans- 
gressed— *  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbours  land-mark  which  they 
of  old  have  set  in  thine  inheritance '  (Dent  xix.  14) ;  and  in  the  Qothic 
legislation,  he  who  dared'  to  break  throngh  a  hedge  receiyed  fifty  lashes 
(For.  Tor.  b.  8,  tit  2,  cap.  0  and  7)  ;  the  Basques,  therefore,  make  them, 
as  Chaucer  says,  '  a  hegge  as  thicke  as  a  castel  walL'  The  hills  are 
clothed  with  timber  ;•  chestnuts,  pears,  and  apple-trees  grow  plentifully  on 
the  slopes ;  and  excellent  cider,  pomarada,  is  made.  The  rotation  of 
crops  is  biennial :  fatt  year,  wheat  or  clover,  turnips,  and  red  clover ; 
second  year,  Indian  com,  beans,  and  turnips.  The  catile  are  short-homed, 
small ;  used  for  milk,  and  the  plough  in  lieu  of  oxen  and  mules  ;  mostly 
imported  from  Brittany  and  Saoitander ;  and  yield  4  to  10  quarts  a-day. 

The  South  Region,  or  o/Ytsmb, 

Includes  Seville,  Oadis,  Qranada,  all  Andalucia.  *  The  soil  here  teems 
with  generation  ;  the  fertility  is  especially  great  in  irrigated  soils,  where 
abundance  and  size  make  up  for  want  of  flavour  and  delicacy.  The  hiUs 
abound  with  timber.  An  oranModa  (an  English  acre  all  but  a  tenth)  is 
valued  in  the  province  of  Seville  to  produce  as  in  the  following  table  : — 


1 

'  Ikkigatbd  Soil. 

^                Non-Imugatbd. 

ForCereab. 

Fruit 

OUvtt. 

Vine. 

Paifeurs. 

Forest 

£SliS/4 

£tsl»/i 

£19/2/ 

jffWVa 

£j/M/6 

/J/13/6 

£9Mlz 

Property  is  very  little  divided,  and  some  estates  in  the  province  of  Cadia 
amount  to  36,000  aranz.,  in  which  800  mules  plough  the  land,  and  are 
valued  about  £\  60,000,  such  as  that  of  Enrile  and  Yelaiques.  The  wages 
are  3^  to  6r.  (8|d.  to  16d.)  arday ;  the  produce  4  to  6  per  cent 

The  Vine!^ — Spain  possesses  a  soil  especially  suited  to  its  cultivation^ 
and  though  grown  all  over  the  country,  this  is  its  native  district.  The 
different  modes  of  cultivating  it  were  introduced  by  the  Romans.  "The 
ground  is  first  deeply  ploughed,  then  large  and  deep  hoyos  (pits),  two  to 
three  yards  distant,  are  dug,  the  intervals  being  shorter  if  the  soil  is  turned 
with  tiie  pickaxe.  Wine  is  produced  in  two  and  a  half  to  four  years  after 
the  planting,  an  aianzada  yielding  finom  80  to  300  arrobas  of  grape,  con- 
stituting a  earya,  or  load ;  that  is,  8  arrobas  of  grape  produce  3  anobas 
of  wine.  In  some  parts,  however,  2  arrobas  of  grape  make  1  of  wine  (an 
arroba,  3^  gallons).  Tlie  cost  of  vintage  (vendeja)— treading  (pisa)  yielding 
the  most  (arregio  de  mosto) — averages  3r.  (7d.)  per  caiga.  The  vineyards 
axe  guarded  by  sheds  and  turrets,  just  as  in  Numbers  xxiL  26. 

*  For  fiiller  partioiUn  on  Spanish  wino,  see  page  sUv. 
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Tlie  Oliyb  grows  ereiTwliere  in  Spain,  but  more  Mpedally  in  the 
region  of  the  aonth.  The  moet  celebrated  are  in  Cbrdova,  the  cHwtrm  of 
Galera,  Lnoena^  and  Montoio  in  the  proyinoe  of  Jaen ;  thoee  of  Andxgar, 
Bailen,  and  La  Aldea ;  thoee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qranada  axe  also 
excellent ;  howbeity  the  SeyiUanae  bear  the  palm.  The  cultiTation  ia  ill 
nnderatood.  The  beet  eoil  for  the  olive  is  that  where  limestone  preyaiU, 
and  the  best  species  is  the  comicabra.  A  fanega  (1}  bushel)  of  oliyes 
gives  16  to  18  ft&  of  oiL  An  aranzada  produces  12  anobasy  which 
make  325  IbsL  of  oil ;  this  is  the  minimum  type.  The  value  of  12 
anobas  produced  by  an  aranzada  is  550r.,  the  cost  to  produce  them  360r. 
The  liquid  amount  is  about  1200r.  (£\2  :  10s.) ;  each  olive-tree  gives 
half-arfanega  of  olives  per  year,  and  the  aranzada  20  to  25  ;  but  trees 
are  known  to  yield  as  much  as  8  and  more.  They  are  planted  in  rows ; 
a  branch  is  cut  in  January,  the  end  opened  by  four  slits ;  it  is  then 
planted,  banked,  and  watered  for  two  or  three  years,  and  pruned  into 
four  or  five  branches.  They  begin  to  produce  at  the  eighUi  year,  but 
twelve  and  eighteen  are  necessary  to  reach  the  highest  produce.  The 
berry  in  the  central  and  northern  r^ons  of  Spain  does  not  ripen  till  the 
end  of  December,  but  in  Andalusia  early  in  the  autumn;  The  process 
for  making  oil  is  very  primitive,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  being  often  ran- 
cid and  inferior  to  tibie  French.  .  Olives  are  also  preserved  to  be  eaten 
whole ;  for  this  they  are  picked  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  steeped 
in  brine.  The  olive  is  nutritious,  but  heating.  Most  of  the  sorts  used 
now  bear  the  old  Boman  names  (Columella,  5-8).  They  are  dearer  now 
than  they  were  at  Rome,  when  *  olei  librss  duodensB  assibus '  (Pliny,  15, 1). 
Oil,  aeeiUy  the  Arab's  azait,  is  a  substitute  for  butter  and  grease  in  Spain. 
They  make  with  it  a  dish  called  miiffa*^  which  is  a  compound  of  crumbs 
of  bread  fried  with  oil,  salt,  and  pepper — ^the  Latin  poet^s  '  mica  vocor 
quid  sim  cemis  csonatio  parva ;'  and  gazpacho,  or  bread  soaked  in  oiL 
The  oil  consumed  in  Spain  amounts  to  6,556,500  gallons,  being  4  galls. 
6  pints  per  head  ;  while  the  consumption  of  meat  is  23*03  lbs.  The  oil 
exported  in  1860  was  371,734  arrobas,  valued  at  20,444,065r. 

In  this  district  the  vegetables  are  excellent,  some  of  enonnous  size. 
The  Cordovese  artichokes  were  a  relish  at  Rome  (Pliny,  19,  8).  Melons 
{andrtj^idai)  and  water-melons  {mindiai^j  citrons  and  limas,  are  most  ex- 
quisite ;  so  are  the  pomegranates  (^ranadoi)  which  were  sent  to  Abdur-r- 
rh^onan  from  Baghdad,  fmd  therefore  called  jaiaries — ^Arabio^,  travellers. 

The  East  Bbgion,  or  of  OaAKat-TasBS, 

Lidudes  R  and  &  Cataluna,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Murda,  Malaga.  This 
is  the  paradise  of  the  farming  Moor,  tiie  richest  soil  in  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  best  cultivated ;  every  tropical  plant  grows  and  thrives  admirably 
— rice,  sugar,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  silk,  com.    Taking  Gastellon  for  avenge 
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type,  the  hanegada  (32  square  poles)  is  Talued  from  2000r.  (£21)  to  4000r. 
(£42),  if  irrigated  ;  the  rent  and  yalue  of  the  Humia  (orchard)  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  period  and  growth  of  the  plantations.  The  narai^alet 
(orange-gronnds)  are  divided  into  three  classes  on  an  average  ;  the  hec- 
tare is  valued  at  98,000  reals,  each  tree  produces  700  reals,  and  the 
hanegada  contains  about  twenty  trees.  The  arrefidamieiUo  (farming-lease) 
of  a  hanegada  planted  with  oiange-trees,  from  15  to  20  years  old,  is  250 
reals  (£2  : 1 2a) — ^viz.  1220r.  per  hectare  (2j^  acres) ;  the  trees  h^;in  to  bear 
fruit  after  the  sixth  year,  and  improve  up  to  20  years,  after  which  they 
degenerate ;  they  flower  in  March.  '  It  rarely  happens  to  find  a  plant 
vigorous  enough  to  have,  like  the  orange-tree,  at  once  beautiful  shining 
leaves,  fragrant  flowers,  and  delicious  nourishing  fruit '  (SpeekUor^  mem. 
155),  The  exportation  is  very  considerable ;  and  in  1860  it  amounted 
to  209,013  millaies,  and  138,199  arrobas  of  citrons,  both  valued  about 
£240,000  ;  the  greatest  exportation  is  to  England,  where  the  entrance 
for  home  consumption  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  million  bushels  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  They  are  picked  in  October,  when  they  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  packed  in  boxes  containing  700  to  1000 
each,  and  worth"  to  the  importer  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings ; 
they  ripen  during  the  voyag&  The  finest  naranjales  are  at  Bicote, 
Murda,  at  Oullera,  Aldra,  Qandia,  CSarcagente. 

Biee. — Considerably  produced  and  consumed  in  this  region ;  intro- 
duced by  the  Carthaginians  and  cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  who  oalled  it 
oTf^,  and  sowed  it  on  both  irrigated  and  non-inigated  soil :  it  is  now 
principally  produced  in  marshy  swamps,  called  marjalu  or  arrowsala^ 
ague-feeders,  that  produce  great  mortality  among  the  cultivators.  A  hec- 
tare produces  20  to  50  hectolitre  of  grain  (a  hect  =  5^  qrs.,  and  the 
stalks  weigh  85  cwt)  The  fertility  which  100  kilogrammes  of  rice-grain 
and  straw  draw  from  the  soil  is  equal  to  that  contained  in  135  kiL  of 
good  manure. 

Sugar-Canty  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  is  limited  to  the  province  of 
Malaga  ;  the  cultivation  does  not  extend,  owing  to  American  competition  ; 
grows  only  on  irrigated  soiL  The  sugar  produced  is  only  10  per  cent, 
whilst  in  Cuba  15*4  to  17*6  ;  a  hectare  of  sugar-cane  yields  2900  kiL  of 
sugar.  This  Arab  wukhir  and  Sanscrit  Morkara  was,  according  to  some, 
imported  from  Sidly  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  exported  by  the  Spaniards 
to  St  Domingo,  though  indigenous  in  that  country. 

The  Raisin, — ^There  are  paaa»  of  three  sorts — ^moscatel,  de  sol  (sun 
raisin)  and  lejias,  so  called  from  the  liquor  ley  in  which  they  are  dipped, 
composed  of  water,  ashes,  and  oil,  alter  which  they  go  through  the  usual 
process  of  drying  in  the  sun.  The  finest  are  those  from  Malaga,  which 
fetch  a  third  more  than  any  other  in  the  London  market  Those  im- 
ported to  England  from  Spain  in  1857  were  231,854  cwt 

BatatoM  {Oonvohmlut  hatataSf  L.)— Another  produce  of  Malaga,  im* 
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ported  from  South  America ;  used  as  a  sweetmeaty  and  excellent  when 
bdledi  planted  in  epiing,  and  taken  up  in  automn.  A  hectare  yieldB 
thiity  to  nztj  thousand  IdL    The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle. 

SUh, — CHiieflj  at  Yalenciay  where  the  mulberiy  grows  admirablj,  an4 
the  silk  is  excellent  The  methods  practised  are  antiquated  ;  the  Pkalcma 
hombys  is  commonly  employed.  The  cocoon  weighs  only  S  giammes,  whilst 
that  of  the  Bomb^  aUas,  at  the  Yincennee  model-fazm,  weighs  0.  It  is  on 
the  incresse ;  and  in  1860, 530,870  Iba  were  exported,  valued  at  Xl  13,675. 

OottotL — ^The  soil  and  dimate  are  &yourable,  but  man  is  unequal  te 
either.  In  Motzil  (proTrince  of  Qranada),  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  1781  marjales  produced  12,000  anobas  (300,000  fi>s.)  The 
Arabs  cultiyated  it  on  the  Andalusian  sea-^hore.  We  have  seen  fine 
specimens  at  Elche  (Alicant).  A  hectare  (2^  acres)  yields  in  a  quin- 
quennio,  or  period  of  five  years,  5200  kiL  (102  cwts.),  which,  at  the  lowest 
price  (4r.  25c.  per  kiL,  lO^d.},  are  valued  at  26,1  OOr.  (^27  2),  the  expenses 
to  18,495r.^  the  net  produce  being  therefore  1540r.  (£15  :  16  :  6)  per  hec^ 
tare ;  whilst  in  Algeria  the  maximnTn  produce  is  1 200r.  (£1 2  : 1  Os.)  per  hec- 
tare. In  1808  there  were  as  many  as  forty  thousand  marjales  planted  in 
Motiil ;  it  decreased  again  during  tiie  Peninsular  war,  and  is  very  slowly  re- 
covering. Land  is  very  cheap,  and  were  English  companies  to  buy  up  a  large 
extent,  and  cultivate  cotton,  the  result  would,  no  doubt,  prove  satisfactoiy. 

Irrigation, — ^The  huertas  of  Valencia,  Murda,  and  vegas  of  Qranada, 
are  the  great  centres  of  irrigation.  The  celebrated  tribunal  do  las 
Aguas,  at  Valencia,  applies  to  tibis  day  the  code  of  laws  introduced  by  the 
Goths  and  Arabs.  The  noiia,  or  Arab  anaoura,  is  a  laige  water-wheel, 
armed  with  jars  {aleahuees)  which  descend  into  the  well,  and,  as  they  rise, 
following  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  discharge  their  contente  into  a  reservoir. 
There  is  irrigation  by  agua  de  pi^  (running  water)  and  agua  de  noria, 
arteijEU^,  arte,  as  these  wheels  are  called,  according  to  the  province  where 
they  are  employed.  By  means  of  irrigation.  Alfalfa  (Lucerne)  is  mowed 
twdve  to  sixteen  times.  Guano  is  now  much  employed  by  farmers  in 
the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  and  in  1862,  16,000  tons  were  used.  The  neces- 
sity of  irrigation,  and  when  obtained,  in  this  parched-up  soil,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  value  of  land,  will  appear  evident  when  we  state  that, 
whilst  in  the  province  of  Murda  unirrigated  (tecano)  land  sells  from  £12 
to  £30  per  acre,  irrigated  (reffodio)  land  fetches  prices  varying  from  £300 
to  £600.  In  the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  the  proportion  is  £6  to  £1 2  in  the 
first  case,  and  £300  to  £400  in  the  second.  Again,  while  the  value  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  is  in  Lombardy  £8,  and  in  Piedmont 
17s.  6d.,  it  is  often  sold  in  Spain  at  the  rate  of  £300  the  cubic  foot  per 
second,  and  sometima  exceeds  this  price. 

The  West  Region,  or  o/Pa8TURB, 

Includes  Estremadura  and  portions  of  Leon :  contains  little  more  than 
59  inhabitanto  per  square  league ;  consisto  of  laige  wastes,  valdioe,  and 
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pastiiie-land.  The  agriculture  is  strictly  pastoral.  A  companj  of  sheep 
proprietors,  called  Concejo  de  la  Mesta,  was  established  in  1666,  to  which 
most  exclusiye  and  arbitrarj  privileges  were  granted.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury they  possessed  seven  luillians  of  sheep,  .in  the  17th  century  only 
two  and  a  half.  It  was  suppreased  in  1834,  and  the  remnant,  the  now 
unprivileged  Assodacion  de  Qanaderoe,  possesses  only  five  millions.  The 
flocks  are  divided  into  etkmtes  (stationary)  and  tra^umantesy  or  migratory, 
and  divided  into  detached  cabaSias  (from  the  Qreek  kapane,  a  stable),  of 
about  10,000  head  each.  The  highland  summer  pastures  are  called 
offoitaderoi  (August,  from  a^ottar,  to  be  parched  with  heat,  as  metta  comes 
l^m  mettaly  a  bannen  uncultivated  land),  and  are  quitted  about  October 
for  the  tnvemadaretf  vnnter  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains ;  each  cabaSa  is 
directed  by  a^  Mayoral,  or  Merino,  who  has  under  his  orders  fifty  shep- 
herds. The  free  sheep-walks,  *  GaiSada  de  Paso,'  now  suppressed,  were 
90  ft.  wide,  and  were  left  on  each  side  of  the  highway,  an  organisation  and 
custom  well  known  to  the  ancients.  (Pliny,  21, 10  ;  Varro,  22, 10  ;  2, 2.) 
The  merino  breeds  were  so  called  from  the  conductor's  name  (whence  those 
jurisdictional  districts  called  merindades,  etymologically  to  divide,  to 
separate,  as  in  Navarre,  to  this  day).  Spanish  sheep  were  always  cele- 
brated, and  some  fetched  at  Bome  as  much  aa  £200  (Columella,  B.o.  42). 
Qeoige  in.  was  a  great  patron  of  the  breed,  and  the  late  king  of  Saxony 
imported  it.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  care  and  intelligence  shown  by 
EngUsh  and  (Germans,  and  the  neglect  of  Spanish  breeders,  that  the  wool 
trade  with  Spain  has  become  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  Qer- 
many  and  Brazil,  and  fnerinoe  are  now  imported  from  those  countries  to 
regenerate  the  Spanish  breeds  I  Spain  in  1859  possessed  about  seven- 
teen and  a  half  million  head.  The  net  produce  of  a  sheep  is  4r.  to  6r., 
and  the  price  33r.  to  d6r. 

Swine  are  another  produce  of  this  r^on,  and  the  bacon  and  hams  of 
Montanches  and  the  strong  chorizos  are  celebrated  all  over  Spain. 

The  Central  Rbgion,  or  o/Oorn, 

Includes  the  Castiles  S.  of  Leon,  Mancha,  etc.  This  region  consists  of  vast 
treeless  plains,  where  com  thrives  wonderfully,  and  might  indeed  become 
the  granary  of  the  world.  An  aranzada  (nearly  an  acre)  is  in  general 
sown  with  a  fuiega  and  6  cuartillos  (1|  bushel)  ;  in  Awlft^nipft  it  yields 
from  13  to  20  fan^adas.  A  fEmegada  of  land  in  Castile  yields  9  to  30. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  com,  all  divided  under  the  heads  of 
eaUivaTwe  and  ea%imaeuoe — ^that  is,  hlandot  and  duroe ;  90  lb&  weight  of 
wheat  yield  116  lbs.  of  bread.  Much  barley  is  also  grown,  but  is  princi- 
pally given  to  horses  and  cattle.  The  great  wheat  districts  are  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  Zamora,  with  Old  GastQe,  *  tierras  de  pran  llevar'  is  applied  to 
land  which  grows  it  more  especially.  AH  com  is  sown  broadcast  on  fallow 
land  and  ploughed  in ;  the  sowing  takes  places  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber.    In  the  spring  the  eeearda  (weeding)  takes  places  and  in  July  and 
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August  the  reaping  begins,  wluch  is  done  with  the  sickle,  not  the  scythe, 
^  slower  but  surer  process  in  this  climate.  The  thrashing-floors  (enof), 
la  triUa^  the  wooden  or  stone  roller  nsed  in  some  disticts,  and  in  others 
the  treading  the  com  with  mnles  or  oxen,  are  all  Eastern  importations^ 
and  snch  as  practised  now  in  Itgypt  and  Asia  Minor.  The  plongh  ii  an 
elm-tree,  aiamo  negro  {UUmim  nigra)^  stripped  of  its  bark  and  Imnchee, 
saTe  a 'lower  one,  which  is  shupened  and  coated  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
iron  ;  the  trunk  forms  the  pole,  and  lies  obliquely  between  the  oxen  or 
mulo^  heads ;  no  traces,  no  reins  are  needed,  the  Yoice  alone  suffices  to 
guide  the  yunto,  and  the  gaSktn  follows  rather  than  dvreisU  the  plough, 
holding  the  single  handle  with  his  left  iiand,  and  with  a  short  goad 
{g<mUaC^  scrapes  off  the  mud,  roots,  etc.  But  the  goad  he  manages  to 
leave  behind  in  the  apero^  which  is  often  two  or  three  leagues  distant ; 
and  he  wiU  go  on  singing,  as  he  ploughs,  some  wild  ditty  to  the  winds 
and  his  lass,  looking  back  rather  than  forward,  contrary  to  the  iiguno- 
tion  of  the  Bible.  The  vertedera  (wrsosr),  or  iron-ehare  plough  is  little 
known,  nor  rollers  and  harrows,  as  we  understand  them.  The  ploughing 
is  very  light,  what  the  Bomans  called  tcanJtccUw.  The  farrows  seldom 
exceed  eight  inches ;  its  different  operations  are  reduced  to  4  rejas ;  the 
plough  costs  from  60r.  to  76r.  (10s.  5d.  to  16s.  7d.,  and  weighs  S6  lbs.), 
and  weighs  one  arroba ;  ploughing  otherwise  is  scorned,  '  aiado  rabudo 
y  labrador  barbudo.'  Tlie  rotation  of  crops  Ib  unknown,  and  would 
■scarcely  be  possible  without  manure  or  water.  The  most  usual  system 
is  that  of  ano  y  v€$  (every  other  year).  Thus  the  soil  only  bears  a  crop 
every  second  year,  and  retU — that  is,  is  manured  by  the  air — ^the  other. 
Wages  vary,  from  4r.  to  7r.  (from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.)  The  Castilian  labra- 
dores  are  far  from  indolent,  rise  with  the  cock,  and  are  harder  workers 
than  is  generally  believed. 

Saffiwi,  agafian  (Arabic^  MjfrAf  yellow),  is  also  extensively  grown ; 
and  garbanzoe'  (deer,  tmd$  Cicero,  whose  wart  was  like  one).  This  chick- 
pea, the  French  poia-diiche^  \a  fluinaceous,  somewhat  fadi^  but  fXU  the 
5tccA«,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required.  It  is,  moreover,  grown  without 
irrigation,  and  yields  plentiful  crops.  This  pea,  quite  a  Spanish  pro- 
duce ('  EspaSui,  la  tiena  de  los  garbanzos*),  enters  largely  into  the  daily 
food  of  the  poor  and  rich  man  alike,  for  the  olla  or  pudiero  appears  on 
the  queen's  table  every  day,  as  it  does  between  the  crossed  legs  of  the 
squatting  aUxjMi  ^^  ploughboy.  The  olla  (oSa,  a  pot,  a  pipkin)  or 
puchero,  and  also  eoddo,  is  the  Spanish  staple  dish.  It  is  a  compound 
of  stringy,  dried-up  beef,  boiled  garbanzos,  bacon,  cabbage,  chicken 
(victims  generally  of  ra^ud  decline),  rdevU  by  highly-spiced  chorixo,  etc, 
an  boiled  and  served  together.  Quantity  replaces  qualify,  and  it  satisfies 
all  Spanish  stomachs,  even  that  of  the  fastidious  Cura,  whose  happim 
is  summed  up  in  it. 

Su  olla,  su  mtsa, 
Y  ra  Dofia  Luisa. 
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The  alganoba  {Otium  nUnaaUho^^  L.)  iB  yeiy  mncli  grown,  and  u 
espedallj  naed  for  cattle  ;  10  to  16  hectols.  axe  produced  in  a  hectare. 
The  flour  made  with  it  ia  excellent  for  mUk-cows  ;  grows  on  non-irri- 
gated aoil ;  two  spedea,  black  and  white ;  the  grains  are  sometimes  called 
Arbejones. 

Books  of  Reference, — 'Cuno  de  Economia  rural  Espaflola,'  by  Tabkda. 
Excellrat,  in  coarse  of  pttblication.     Madrid,  Cuesta,  1864. 

'  Manual  de  la  Constnicdon  de  las  Maquinas  aratorias,'  by  same.  Madrid, 
1852. 

'  Manual  de  Riegos  y  Prados,'  by  same. 

<  Herrera's  Treatise  of  General  Agricoltiire,'  published  15 13  (several  editions 
since),  may  be  consulted. 

*  Elementos  de  Agria,'  by  Blanco  y  Fernandez.     Madrid,  1857. 

'  Abu  Zakaria's  Moorish  Agric'  (dates  12th  century),  and  was  written  for 
the  use  of  the  Sevilllan  Moors,  found  in  £bnu-l-AwmJUn*s  Book  of  Agriculture. 
Translated  by  Sefior  BanqneiL     Madrid,  2  fol.  vols.,  1802. 

The  best  periodicals  are  '  La  EspaBa  Agricola,'  and  '  Eco  de  la  Ganaderia.* 

Wine. 

Thb  celebrity  of  Spanish  wine  was  great  even  in  olden  times.  That  it 
was  exported  to  England  and  Fiance  as  early  as  the  16th  century  there 
is  no  doubt  Spanish  wines  have  lately  supeneded  Madeira  and  other 
white  ones ;  and  when  the  Spanish  red  wines  become  better  known, 
Bordeaux  will  sustain  a  serious  competition.  The  principal  character- 
istics of  the  Spanish  wines  are — ^fulness  of  body  {puarpo\  strength  derived 
from  its  natural  spirituosity  {fiMaliuado\  absence  of  acidity,  owing  to 
the  power  of  the  sun,  very  high  flayour  or  bouquet^  and  great  durability^ 
in  the  whites  more  especially.  The  principal  ^fhite  wines  are — Jerei, 
Malaga,  Manzanilla ;  the  rec^ValdepeSas,  Aiganda,  Benicarl6. 

WkxU. — ^Jerez,  or  Sherry,  pronounced  '  Haras/  was  introduced,  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.,  and  became  a  general  favourite  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  doeh  mentioned  so  often  in  tiie  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ('the  vertue  of  sack') ;  of  Ben  Jonson  ('  An 
Epigram,'  etc) ;  and  in  Shakspeare  (Hen.  IV.,  pt  1,  etc)  alludes  to 
Canary  only.  The  favourite  drink  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  was,  however, 
Xerez,  not  Canary  ;  and  Shakspeare  plainly  marks  the  difference  : — *  A 
good  sA^mis-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it :  it  ascends  me  into  the 
braine  ;  the  second  propertie  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of 
the  blood'  (Hen.  IV.,  pt  2,  act  iv.)  Whether,  now,  sack  comes  from 
•000,  dry,  or  otherwise,  as  Dncange  expireases  it,  we  leave  to  the  learned. 
The  exportation  has  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years,  and  that  is  the 
best  commentary  upon  its  value  and  favour.  In  1841  there  were  ex- 
ported from  Jerez  to  all  parts,  14,773  butts  of  30  arrobas  each,  value 
j^40,000;  in  1860  there  were  30,726  butts,  value  jfl, 400,000;  in 
1862,  34,314  butts — the  largest  exporters  being  Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Byass, 
and  Co.,  amounting  to  5426  butta ;  and  next  P.  Domecq,  3392  butta 
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The  demaad,  espedallj  for  old  aheny,  is  enoimotu  ;  and  the  prices  are 
likely  to  increase.  MoreoTer,  the  Tintages  for  some  time  past  haye  been 
scanty,  owing  to  soorehing  African  winds,  absence  of  rain,  and  other 
causes. '  Sheny  is  made  with  Jeres  gtapes,  bnt  of  great  many  sorts  and 
difference  of  flayonr.  The  process  for  making  this  wine  is  Uras  carried 
on : — The  grapes  are  carefnlly  gathered  and  sorted,  and  exposed  upon 
reed  mats,  where  the  sun  dries  them ;  eight  or  ten  days  suffice,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  sun  and  varieties  of  fruit— «  process  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  lib.  iL,  y.  2S9.  The  grapes  are  then  taken  to  the  la^r,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  presses  (prensils),  before  which  tiiey  are 
trampled  under- foot,  just  as  was  done  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Palestine 
(Isaiah  zviL  10  and  Jer.  zlyiiL  33),  and  by  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans,  and 
all  Eastern  nations,  for  where  the  wn  rules  paramount,  most  agricultural 
practices,  and  others  indeed,  neyer  yary  ;  and  of  these  it  may  be  truly 
said,  nil  mowm  tub  9oU^  as  most  inyentions  and  innovations  of  the  frost- 
bitten Northerner  tend  to  making  artificial  suns  with  coals,  manures,  forests, 
glass,  etc.  The  system  of  trampling  the  grape  under  foot  was  prohibited 
in  Charlemagne's  time  (Cap.  year  800).  The  must  or  juice  (moi^o)  is  put 
into  betas,  where  it  uiidergoes  fermentation.  When  the  latter  is  com- 
pleted ^  January),  and  the  muist  is  made  wine,  it  is  racked  from  the 
lees  and  left  to  itself  for  four  or  five  years — ^the  age  requisite  for  ex- 
portation. When  it  enters  this  stage  (j/nadtifraciai/C)^  it  is  darifled ;  which 
process  is  done  by  dissolving  a  fatty  substance  in  the  whites  of  twenty 
eggs  per  bota,  and  the  compost  poured  into  it  and  stirred  for  mixing, 
then  allowed  to  settle,  and  afterwards  racked  off  into  another  bota  (a 
butt,  not  a  skin).  Now  an  important  operation  takes  place ;  the  wine 
{d  caUoy  as  it  is  technically  ealle^  receives  a  small  addition  of  madre 
vino  {fnadrty  mother),  or  very  rich  old  wine,  the  erifM  de  la  erime,  and 
treasured  up,  as.  the  old  Dutchmen  kept  with  jealous  eye  their  bulbs  of 
tulips.  The  qiuintify  of  mother  wine  is  every  year  made  up  by  other 
wine,  old  too,  bnt  younger  than  the  alma  mater  Itself  To  b^  exporta- 
tion, a  fiftieth  or  sixtie^  part  of  brandy  is  added — that  is,  about  l^o  * 
This  for  genuine  sherry.  Lnitations  receive  67o  ai^d  7Vo  ^^  spirit,  and 
someiimes  more. 

There  are,  under  the  sorts  of  dry  and  sweet  sherry,  two  varieties  of 
each.  1st  Ihy  Skeny — Jerez  seco,  or,  properly,  Englidi  Sherry.  There 
is  pale^  Jerez  claro,  sometimes  called  ambar,  and  brown  or  golden,  Jerez 
oscuro.  The  former  is  generally  new  raw  wine  (from  four  to  five  years 
old)  ;  the  latter  owes  its  rich  colour  to  age.  There  is  between  the  straw- 
ijpajuo)  coloured  and  the  deep  golden  a  golden  sherry,  which  partakes 
of  tiie  nature  of  both ;  we  believe  Tio  Fq>e  also  belongs  to  this  class. 
This  latter  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  produced  in  small  quantities ; 
but  let  the  real  connoisseur,  whose  palate  is  not  used  up  by  fashion  and 
prejudice,  taste  it,  and  he  will  have  no  other.  The  second  is  Jera 
AnuynttVaAA^  so  called  from  the  peculiar  highly  aromatic  filbert  or  almond- 
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like  aioma  of  the  wine  grown  near  Montilla  (near  OordoTa).  It  is  aleo 
drier  ;  the  eolonr  ie  more  or  leas  deep  piyizo,  the  lightest  being  the  oldeat 
wine.  These  two  dry  sherries,  so  different  in  oolonr  and  flayonr  and 
scent,  proceed,  howeveri  from  the  same  grapes  (whose  sorts  have  not  pro- 
bably been  sufficiently  studied  separately),  and  thus  often  several  botes 
oontain  fnnat  from  the  same  press,  and  yet  part  becomes  amontillado  and 
the  other  dry  sheny.  The  latter  is  richer  than  the  fonner,  but  inferior 
in  bonqnet  The  transformation  takes  place  during  the  first  or  second 
year ;  by  what  means  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  amontillado  is  less 
abundant  and  dearer,  and  serves  to  enrich  poorer  sherries — ^that  is,  not  to 
JBuid  euerpo  (body),  but  aroma.  The  grapes  from  which  these  two  dry  wines 
are  made  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days  only ;  the  sweet 
wines  require  ten  or  twelve,  so  that  they  become  almost  raisins  (jhuom). 

Sweet  Sherry  consists  of  three  sorts ;  Pajarete,  Moscatel,  and  Pedbo- 
Qimenez.  The  Pajarete  is  made  from  the  Pedro-Gimenez  grapes,  which  are 
sweeter  than  the  dieny  grape,  and  are  left  exposed  to  the  sun  from  ten  to 
twelve  days,  and  thus  become  iii.a  way  sun-ndsins,  or  pasas.  The  name 
comes  from  that  of  the  ^  hamlet  of  Pajarete,'  where  it  was  first  made.  There 
is  scarcely  any  difference  between  it  and  Pedro-Qimenes,  both  proceeding 
from  the  same  grai>e.   Its  colour  is  dark,  its  flavour  that  of  the  natural  grape. 

Moscatel  is  made  with  the  Muscat  grapes,  which  are  sweeter  still  than 
the  two  fonner,  and  darker  also.  There  is,  besides,  a  delicious  sweet 
sherry,  called  '  Malvasia,'  superior  in  all  respects  to  Lachryma-Ghristi, 
not  unlike  Pajarete,  but  not  abundantly  produced,  and  dear. 

Sherries,  when  genuine,  keep  for  an  infinite  time,  there  beingbotas  of  one 
hundred  years  old.  Age  darkens  the  colour  of  sweet  shemee  and  lightens 
that  of  dry  ones.  The  wine  can  be  bottled  in  a  very  few  days  after  its  arrival 

It  forms  no  deposit  {foed).  The  basis  of  adulterated  sherry  consists, 
on  an  average,  of  pale  malt,  sulphuric  add,  flavoured  .from  the  bitter 
almond  oil,  with  a  high  percentage  of  alcoholic  spirit. 

The  most  celebrated  ¥rine  in  Spain,  after  sherry,  is  Malagti,  There 
are  two  sorts— diy  and  sweet  The  latter  is  the  well-known '  Mountains ' 
of  olden  time.  The  annual  produce  exceeds  40,000  pipes ;  691,403 
arrobas  of  wine  were  produced  in  1859,  of  which  three-fourdis  are  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  England.  The  average 
price  is  jB6  per  butt,  and  excellent  Frasafiejo — veiy  old — may  be 
obtained  for  £\  the  arroba.  About  one-twelfth  part  of  dry  Malaga  con- 
sists of  brandy.  Lagrimae^  the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  of  all,  is,  as 
its  name  poetically  indicates,  the  teare  or  droppings  of  the  ripe  grape 
hung  up  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  obtained  without  pressure.  They  are 
of  different  qualities,  varying  fr^m  60r.  to  lOOr.  the  arroba.  Besides 
these  several  liqueurs,  brandies  are  manufactured  in  the  district,  and 
Gnra^^,  Anisette  de  Bordeaux,  etc.,  weU  imitated. 

ManMonUU^ — A  most  delicious,  highly-flavoured,  and  stomachic  white 
wine,  made  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  near  Cadiz,  and  so  called  ttoim 
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the  light  camomile  (fnanMoauUa)  flayonr,  contained  in  the  grape.  It  is  a 
light  wine,  very  wholesome,  and  aeldom  adiQteiated.  It  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  inferior  made-up  Bheiries. 

MontiUa, — ^White,  dry,  ezqnidtely  flayonredy  made  at  Montillay  near 
Oordoya ;  deaeires  to  be  better  known.  There  are  seyeial  other  good 
light  white  wines  made  in  OataloiSa — such  as  Malvasia  de  Sitjes,  OoIIera, 
AleUsy  Taya,  eto.    Champagne  is  made  at  LogroSo  and  in  Aiagon. 

Red  Winet, — The  best  vin  ordinaire,  vino  de  paetOj  is  YaldepeSas,' 
near  Madrid.  Were  the  vines  better  coltiyated  and  the  elaboraeiim  better 
attended  to,  thia  wine,  the  prodnce  of  Boignndian  vines  transplanted 
here,  would  bear  ezportation  and  eojoy  great  reputation.  It  is  veiy  rich, 
^fruity,  but  eneabeeado  generally.  It  is  sold  for  6r.  and  8r.  a  bottle  in 
Madrid,  and  £4  the  butt  on  the  spot 

Among  other  red  wines  we  may  mention  Arganda^  near  Madrid,  full 
bodied,  and  highly  coloured,  used  as  the  former,  to  mix  with  water, 
which,  in  Spain,  where  the  latter  is  so  exquisite,  is  to  spoil  t¥ro  good 
things.  BendeaM  (18  leagues  from  Valencia)  ii  very  full-bodied,  and  so 
deeply  coloured  that  Frendi  weak  clarets  axe  dyed  and  strengthened  with 
it ;  the  natiye  amateurs  like  it  to  be  as  dark  as  ink,  and  they  spdll  a  drop  on 
the  white  shirt-sleeye  to  see  whether  it  etaine  or  not  1  We  may  also  men- 
tion the  excellent  Prioraio  (sweet  and  dry  sorts),  La  Riqja^  TinkUa  de  Rata 
(near  Cadiz),  CariSlena  (near  Zaragoza),  FondiUon,  Alcgue^  etc;,  at  Alicante. 

Spanish  wines  are  ei^rted  in  double-bottomed  casks  ;  but  the 
common  ones,  especially  red  ones,  sent  about  in  the  country,  are  contained 
in  goat-skins,  which,  when  not  tanned,  communicate  an  unpleasant  taste 
to  the  wine.  These  pellejos  or  borrachas  are  the  early  Greek  dtfx^^,  the 
Boman  vUt^  French  ouAu  Hiey  are  used  for  liquids  in  Arabia,  and  in 
Persia  are  saturated  with  pitch.  They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  (OcL  tL 
78,  IL  iiL  S47),  and  in  Virgil's  Georg.  ii  384.  They  were,  however, 
introduced  into  the  north  of  Spain  by  the  Celts,  who  called  them  Cupa 
(whence  perhaps  ciAa^  ouve),  (Csasar,  lib.  viiL  34).  In  some  out-of-the- 
way  districts,  the  want  of  banelB  causes  the  cosecheros,  when  the  vintage 
is  at  hand,  to  throw  the  old  wine  away  ;  and  it  is  no  conte  de  wyageur^ 
that  it  often  is  used  instead  of  water  to  mix  with  mortar.  The  sub- 
terranean ceUaxs  cut  in  the  rocks  about  Aiganda,  etc,  serve  to  contain 
the  enormous  Tini^as,  where  the  wine  is  kept  ah  ueu  ofUtfuo. 

On* wines  may  be  consulted  'Tratado  de  Vinificadon,'  by  Tablada, 
1860  ;  and  a '  Cultivo  de  la  Vid,'  by  same ;  besides  Bojyas  Clemente's 
*  Ensayo  sobre  las  variedades  de  la  Vid,'  Mad.  1807,  etc. 

HiBtory. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  guide-book  to  enter  into  details 
respecting  the  history  of  Spain,  which  is  suitably  noticed  in  the  local 
descriptions  further  on.  We,  therefore,  only  subjoin  a  concise  tableau  ol 
the  kings,  to  assiBt  research. 
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Gaimo  SPAnr. 


Eventt. 

A.Dk 

General  Htstoiy. 

A.IK 

The   Wisigotht  or   W.    Gothi, 
■   Conquest  of  Spain  by  Ataulphus 

The  AIomL   under    Gooderic, 

setdeinN.E.     .... 
The  Sum,   under  Hemumric, 

settle  in  the  N.W.      . 
The    yamdalt,   under  Genseric. 

settle  in  S.,  pass  to  Africa,  ana 

thence  to  Rome. 

The  Visiffoths,  who  settled  in  the 
.  centre,  absorbed  the  other  rsces. 

and    became  sole  nndisturbea 

rulers  of  all  ^Mun.    Barcelona  is 
1  at  firrt  the  capital,  and  then 

Toledo.       .       .       .       .       . 

4H 
409 
409 

409 

* 

Invasion  of  the  ^'"^n'«fint  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  etc    . 

Rome  taken  by  Alaric 

The  Heptarchy  in  Brittany    . 
Fan  of  UM  Western  Empire   . 

410^ 
410 

Ohbonoloot  of  thb  Goehxo  Exngs. 


A.X>. 


A.IX 


Alaulfo 

Sifferico      .       •       •       .       . 

Walia 

Teodoredo  ..... 
Turismundo  •  •  ... 
Teodorioo  .  •  •  •  . 
£unco  •       •       . 

Alarioo  .  •  .  •  • 
GcsalcioQ    .       •       .       •       • 

Amalarico 

Teudjs,  or  Theudio    .       . 
Teudiselo    ..... 

Agila 

Atanagildo^ 

LuTB,  or  Liuvm  I.  .  •  . 
Leovigildo  .       .  .       . 

Recarcdo  I.  .  •  .  . 
LiuTE,  or  Leuva  IL   .       .       . 

Witenco 

Gundemaro  .... 
Saebuto  .       .       .       • 

Rejcaredo  II       ...       . 

Suintila 

Sisenando  ..... 

Tulga 

Chindasttindo,  or  Chindasvinto . 
Recesvmto ..... 

Wamfaft 

Enrigio       ..... 

Egiol 

Witka 

Roderik 

His  death        .       .       .       . 


416 
4*7 
4»9 
4SX 

? 

n 

Sii 

54S 

SSO 

601 

610 
6ia 
6ai 
6ai 
630 
636 
640 

649 

687 

7«4 


x^ope  sonnaoe  i.    . 
Attila  in  Italy. 

Death  of  Qoris  in  France 
Justiniantan  code    .       .       • 


lUrth  of  Mahomet  . 


•       • 


Heradiua,  Emperor  of  the  Eaok 


H^imofMaliomet . 


418 
447 

5x1 

533 

570 

6x0 
6as 


Pope  Grefory  II.   • 


T»5 


Duration  of  the  Godiie  Entire  ia  Spain, 
Guadalete,  A.p.  jxx,  won  by  the  Moon,  puts 


300  yeariL    Thebattleof  Jerei^  orof  the 
an  end  to  tha  Gothic  rule. 


iUKIOBT. 


MooBiBH  Spain. 


TIm  Bvbei^  Arabi  land  at  Gib- 

nltv,  under  Tank. 

Tlw  Mooriih  djuulBm  ara 
UBoally  dhridad  inlo  foor  p^ 
riodt:— 

z.  71Z  to  7«5— ^nn  waa  go- 
^ranad  by  uia  wLHalita  of  DaiDaa* 
CM,  aader  AniiB  or  SheOcs 

a.  756  to  1036— or  KhaKfiita  of 
Cotdonw  indepeadent  of  Da- 
BMacua*  Sewntoen  SultaMy  all 
of  tfaa  UomieyUi  fiunfly 

3.  1096  to  xns— 4ba  dvnaa^ 
of  tha  Ahnoha»Mti»  and  iUmoia- 
Tidoi»  lucceedod  to  tba  Ibnner, 
and  the  KhalifiUe  of  Cordotm 
fell  when  that  ci^  waa  taken 
bj  St.  FerduMUMLfnae  yx  zsm 

^  KhalifiUe  of  Granada  found- 
ed D]r  Ibaa-l-Ahoar,  1*38  to  z^oa, 
when  the  city  eorrsndeied  to  ttia 
CadMMC  kin|^ 


A.DI 


April 
7" 


of  Aatmriaaand  Loom 


Fdayo    . 

Favik     .       .       . 

AUbnao  I.,  el  CafedBoo 

FknelaL 

Anrdio    . 

Silo^j        .       .       . 

Manwacato 

Benando  L,  d  Dftoooo 

AUbnao  II.,  el  Gaato 


I. 


Ordolo  I. 

AUbnao  III.,  el  ICagno 


Garcia 

Ordofto  II.      . 
V^nek  II. 

AUbnao  IV.,  el  Mo^ia 
RamuoIL     .       . 
Ordofto   . 


SaachoL 


of 


718 
737 
739 

1^ 

793 

9X0 

9«4 

930 
950 

9S5 


OHBIBZIAZr  MoiTABOHnH. 


Kinnof 
UMlLeon. 


Sib. 


Pehnro    . 

Favila     ... 

AUbnao  (el  CttdSoo) 
Fnwn  L  • 


L  (elDiH 

•       •       . 

11.  (el  QMto) 
I.       . 


Oidolol. 
Alfiaaao  IIL  (el 
Mi«ao).       . 


OrdofioII. 


F^uehll.       . 
AlMoao     IV.      fH 

.Mo^i•).     . 


Year 

of 


7x8 
737 

739 

'78 

783 

789 

793 
M 
850 


9x0 
9«4 


9^ 

9n 


Defeat     of    the 
M00K8  at  PoitiMs 

(73«> 
ChaneaBasna  (708^ 


Chariea  the  Bald 
^40)1 


E8;bert(BooX. 

AUked  the  Great 
(B7x> 


Haroon    al    Raahid 
(780)  m  the  East 

Khalifete  of  (>»dova 
(75«X 


AbduxhamIII.,Kha- 
IifeofCordoTa(9X8> 


1 


OKMIBAL  naOBMAnON. 

i 

Ohbibtiav  M0NABOHII8— '(7ofi<i)itMf2. 


Kingdom  of 
Gutileand  Leon. 

Year 

of 

Access. 

France. 

England. 

.^^ 

Ranuro  II. 

930 

OidoBoIII.    .       . 

950 

•. 

• 

^ 

1 

Runiro  III.    . 

• 

Bennndo  II.    . 

9S 

Hi)i^'CqMC(9B7) 

EdMlredII.(97e) 

Gregory  V.  (996X 

AMbnao  V. 

xooe 

Bennndo  III.  • 

X0S7 

•  •           •• 

•  •          •• 

End  of  Khalifate  of 

DolaSancba  . 

X037 

Cabtilb  and  ImohL 

Fernando    L     and 

DoflaSancha 

x<«7 
X065 

Sancho  II. 

PhilipL 

William  the  CoD- 

Pope  Gregory  VIL 

queror. 

AlfooMVI.    '.       . 

xoya 

•  •           •• 

•  •           »• 

The    first    Orusadb 
(io9S)> 

DoiaUrraca  . 

XX09 

Alfonso  VII.  (Em- 

_penuloi) 

Sancho  III.  (el  Det- 

zia6 

LoobVIL 

Henry  IL 

Ptipe  Adrian  IV. 

eado)     .       .       . 
AlfonM  VIII. 

xxs8 

•  •          •• 

•  •          •• 

Barharossa. 

Enrique  L 

X8X4 

•  •          •• 

.  •           .  ■ 

Fourth  Crusade  (xao4) 

'  Fernando  11.  . 

zx88 

•  •          •• 

RidiardCCaenrde 
LionX 

• 

AUbuoIX.     . 

ia30 

. 

DoBa  Berenguda    . 
San  Feraando  III. 

i«44 
xssa 

StLoda. 

Henry  IIL 

Pope  Innocent  IV. 

Alfonso  X.  (el  Safaio) 
Sandio      IV.      (el 

••          •• 

•  •           •  ■ 

Pope  Boniface  VIIL 

BraTo)  . 

««9S 

•  •          •• 
• 

••           »• 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 

(x«7a) 

Fernando     IV.    (d 

Emplasado    . 

X3xa 

. 

Alfonso  XI.     .       . 

X350 

Philip  VL 

Edward  IIL 

Pope    Benedict  VI. 

PedroI.(dCrud). 
Enrique  II.     . 
JuanX    « 

X369 

JeanIL 

Edward  IIL 

Innocent  VL 

»379 
X390 

Enrique  III.   . 
Juan  IL  . 

X407 
X4SX 

LooisXI.  ' 

••           •• 

Taking  of  Constanti- 
nople hy  Mahomet 
II.-The  Madid  at 
Flocenoe. 

Enrique     IV.     (d 

Irapotente) 

M74 

••          •  ■ 

••          •  • 

Casdle  and  Aragon 

IsabdUOitdlka    . 

t9H 
X516 

Charles  VIIL 
Frandsl. 

Henry  VIL 
Henry  VIIL 

P^nnoc^tVIII. 
LeoX.,  Pope. 

Philip  I.  . 
Caiaries  I.  of  Spain 

X500 

• 

•  •           •• 

•  •           •• 

•  •           •  • 
.  •           *• 

Battle  of  Paivia(t5a5) 
I'Utl'c  (X5X7X 

and  V.  of  Gennany 

— Carlos  Qttinio    . 

XS5< 

Henry  II. 

Edward  VL 

Fmiiin. 

Philip  11.        .       . 

XS98 

Charles  IX. 

W-ii««Vffti^ 

St    Bartholomew's 
Day  (xsTsX 

HISrOBT. 


u 


Chbishan  Monabohus — Ckntimud. 


Kiogdoaof 
GMtilaaBd  Laoo. 


PbilipIIL 
FbOipiy. 


11.      . 
Philip  V.(abdic.) 
Lbm  I*     ■ 
Philip  v..     .. 
FcraandoVL  . 
CharietllL     . 

Charles  iy.(abdic) 
Fetmndo  VII. 
Isabel  ,1L  (fled) 
ProvisKHMu  Govern* 
It 

(iMic) 
Govefo- 
meoC  . 
Alfooso  XIL  . 


Year 

of 


i6ax 
x66s 

X700 
1734 

«7«4 
1740 

z8o6 

1833 
(183s) 

z868 

187Z 

1873 
1875 


XIV. 


LodtXV. 
Louis  XVI. 

Nuxileoo  L 
Loub-Philime. 
Vapdeaa  IIL 


Gen.  BfacMahoo. 


Bnglandi. 


OiariesL 


Geofje  III* 

WiUiam  IV. 
Victon^ 


Pope 


Pope  Qeownt  XL 
CaoiaeiitXIIL 
Pius  vn. 

Gregoi 
Piosi: 


^goyXVL 


Spanith  Okromloffy, 

The  Boman  date  sua  (era)  was  in  nee  in  Spain  imtil  the  ISth 
centoiy.  It  began  on  December  S6.  To  make  it  correspond  with  the 
Anno  Domini,  thirty-eight  years  must  be  added  to  the  latter.  The  Nwf 
Style  was  adopted  in  1682  ;  ten  days  must  be  added  of  the  New  Style 
to  any  day  of  accord  to  the  Old  Style.  The  H\jra  of  the  Moors  begins 
Friday,  July  16,  a.d.  622,  era  660, 

Pbihgipal  MoHABno  Ordbbs  in  Spain. 


Older. 


Benedictines 

Cait^loBC 

Fkanoscans 

Dominirans 

CqNichitts. 

Jesuits 

HjrexoQomites  . 


St 

Sl 

St.  Bruno ... 

St  Fiands  of  Assise - 

St  Donins^ 

Mateo  Baschi 

S«a  Ignadode  Loyola 

Followed  the  rule  of 
St  Jennne ;  four 
orden  j  that  of 
Span  lounded  by 
Thomas  of 

m 


A.l>. 


350 


1086 

1909 
X8XS 

«5«S 

XS40 


1370 


In  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  there 
were  upwards  of  9000  oonvents^  con* 
tainiog  (kvooo  monks,  besides  988 
nunneries.  In  the  dioieeses  of  PUn- 
iJona  and  Calahorra  alone  there 
were  more  than'  ao,ooo  monks 
and  dexsy.  In  CastS^  the  Church 
possessed  xa  millions  of  fanegas  of 
Uttid,  that  produced  x6x  maifaM  of 
resls  (end  of  X7th  centuryX  The 
revenues  of  the  Spanish  Church 
in  X807  were  about  six  millions 
stariing< 


BfioJb  of  Reference. — ^The  earliest  records  of  Spanish  history  are  found  in 
genend  and  local  provincial  chronicles.  The  period  in  which  they  were  written, 
native  prejudice,  and  pressure  from  without,  render  many  of  these  sources  not 
trustworthy.  The  first  writers  who  deserve  the  name,  of  historians  are : — 
ZurUa^  Morales^  Mendona^  Siguema^  Ribadtmgray  Zu^ga^  Mariana^  Sandovai^ 
Herrera^  etc.  Coloma,  Melo,  and  Solis's  works  are  all  trustworthy  and  interest- 
ing, though  wanting  in  investigation.  The  best  modem  works  are  Demhanh 
Sl  HiUdre^  LafuenU^  Gayangos, 
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jjanguago* 


Spanish,  the  modem  name  for  OaUeUano,  is  the  result  of  the  vidssi- 
tades  and  final  trinmph  of  the  Latin  over  the  different  dialects  and 
tongues  that  have  been  spoken  in  the  Peninsula  hj  the  different  races  that 
setded  succeBsiyely  there,  modified  and  combined  with  that  most  prevalent 
at  one  time^  the  Arabic.  The  earliest  language  spoken  in  Spain  was  the 
Iberian,  or  Basque.  Thei  few  fragments  that  are  extant  of  tiie  literature 
of  this  solitary  race  are  among  the  earliest  known,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  Iberians  probably  once  spread  oyer  the  whole  Peninsula, 
and  many  of  its  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities,  bear  names  of  evident 
Basque  origin. 

Spain,  as  is  known,  was  a  most  important  Roman  colony,  which  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  motiier-conntry. 
Latin  became  general,  and  Spain  produced  some  of  the  most  classical 
Latin  writers.  It  became  coirupted  subsequently ;  and  though  continued 
to  be  spoken  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  deigy  contributed 
to  its  final  decay,  as  much  by  their  share  of  the  then  univeisal  ignorance 
as  by  the  necessity  they  were  in  of  addressing  the  people  that  knew  only 
the  '  lingua  mstica.'  Classics  were  forbidden,  and  with  time  (7th  century) 
the  tongue  spoken  was  no  better  than  jaigon.  The  Goths  adopted  it,  but 
added  to  its  confusion  by  the  mixture  of  their  own  barbarous  language. 
The  last  vestige  of  Latinity  in  Spain  is  found  in  the  works  of  San  Isidoro 
of  Seville,  while  the  first  literaiy-  effort  of  the  new  race  is  the  Bible, 
translated  by  Bishop  Ulphilas  (307  ▲.D.) 

The  Goths  fashioned  the  Latin  fonns  to  the  genius  of  their  syntaxes.^ 
Thus  the  Latin  Hie,  iUa,  were  used  as  definite  articles ;  tUe  homo  (el 
hombre),  iUa  mulier  (la  muger).  Uhu$  was  used  as  the  indefinite,  unus 
homo,  una  mulier.  The  verbs  were  likewise  subject  to  changes.  They 
introduced  the  present  use  of  the  auxiliaries  habere  and  etee;  and  instead 
of  vici,  said,  habeo  victus  (he  vencido) ;  instead  of  amor,  eum  amatue  (soy 
amado).  The  me  became  the  sign  of  the  genitive  ;  ad  became  the  present ; 
d  (to),  and  so  on.  This  formation  was  not  definitely  accomplished  until 
several  centuries  after,  and  was,  moreover,  influenced  by  the  contact  with 
Arabic  Such,  indeed,  was  the  influence  and  prevalence  of  the  harmonious, 
sonorous  Moslem's  tongue,  so  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  the  mind  of 
Spain,  that  in  many  regions  it  superseded  Latin,  and  even  the  Bible  had 
to  be  translated  into  Arabic  to  be  understood.  Coins,  public  acts,  etc, 
down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  testify  this  fact,  and  the  infusion  of  the 
Arabic  has  subsisted  to  this  day,  one-eighth  of  the  language  being  of  pure 
Arabic  origin. '  Most  words  beginning  with  al — such  as  algarrobo,  algodcn, 
algebra;  with  e,  such  as  guma/jue,  sumo,  tamarra,  attest  their  Moorish 
origin*    At  the  time  of  the  expahdon  of  the  Moors,  two  languages  may  h& 
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ndd  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  ChiwtianB  ,  that  spoken  in  tlie 
north,  consiating  of  QothioiBed  Latin  with  additions  £rom  the  Basque  and 
local  dialects,  and  that  of  the  south,  or  coirapted  Latin,  with  an  infusion 
of  the  Arabic  On  the  final  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Orescent,  the 
union  of  peoples  was  followed  hj  a  combination  of  the  two  prevalent 
tongues,  which  resulted  in  Oastilian.  The  earliest  document  in  this  lan- 
guage is  the  '  Carta  Puebla '  of  Avil^,  a  chart  granted  to  that  city  by 
Alfonso  YII.,  and  dated  1156.  •  There  are  critics  who  assert  it  is  a  forgery, 
and  that  the  seven  Partidos  are  the  earliest  document  extant 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid  (1200)  is  another  monument  of  that  early 
period.  The  Oastilian  subsequently  received  those  modifications  which 
are  to  be  naturally  ascribed  to  great  political  changes  and  events  ;  and 
although  its  fundamental  principles  and  features  were  not  altered,  it  hss 
owed  many  peculiarities  of  detail,  words,  eto.,  to  the  intercourse  with 
Italy,  the  wars  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  the  intermarriages  with 
France.  The  period  of  refinement  in  literature,  of  exaggerated  niceties,  of 
euUimnOf  the  great  writers  of  Philip  lY.'s  reign  may  be  said  to  have  fixed 
in  its  general  character,  which  the  Spanish  Academy  (founded  1714,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Paris)  contributed  to  sustain.  Oastilian  became,  and 
has  not  ceased  to  be,  the  official  tongue.  Li  many  regions  of  Spain  the 
early-formed  dialects  subsist  still,  and  are  spoken  almost  exclusively  by 
the  lower  classes — ^namely,  in  the  E.  and  N  JSu  the  Yalencian,  Mallorquin, 
Aragonese,  Navarrese,  and  the  Catalan.  In  the  W.  we  have  the  Gal- 
lician,  Asturian,  mosUy  modifications  from  the  Portuguese  ;  and  in  the 
N.  the  Basque  and  its  dialects,  the  Navarrese,  Biscayan,  Souletin,  eto.  In 
the  centre  the  Oastilian  is  spoken  in  its  purity,  particularly  at  Toledo. 
In  the  S.  Oastilian  is  also  spoken,  but  with  some  peculiarities  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, such  as  the  eeceo,  that  '  pingue  quiddam  .  .  .  atque  pere- 
grinum,'  which  even  Cicero  noticed  when  they  spoke  Latin.  CSiarles  V. 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  German  is  the  fittest  tongue  to  address 
horses,  French  to  converse  with  statesmen,  Italian  to  speak  with  ladies, 
Engliiedi  to  answer  birds,  but  that  Spanish  was  the  only  lang^uage  that 
could  be  used  to  address  kings,  princes,  and  the  Almighty.  It  is 
sonorous,  harmonious,  majestic,  well  suited  to  oratory,  tragedy,  and  the 
pulpit.  The  guttural  sounds  of  the  Jata  (j),  inherited  from  the  Arabs, 
and  the  s,  as  often  pronounced,  are  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant,  espe- 
cially from  a  pretty  woman's  lips.  The  grammatical  fonns  are  based  on 
the  Latin,  and  veiy  like  Italian.  In  compound  words  and  inflexions, 
however,  it  is  inferior  to  northern  languages,  and  has  to  recur  to  auxili- 
aries to  distinguish  certain  moods  of  verbs. 

'  The  ^amrnar  is  based  on  the  Latin  one.  There  are  twenty-eight 
letters.  The  masculine  article  is  el;  fendnine,  la;  neuter,  lo.  For  the 
sake  of  euphony  they  are  sometimes  inserted,  as  el  agua  (for  la  offua),  el 
asucar.    The  final  es  found  in  names — ^viz.  Sanchez,  Perez,  Gonzalez— 
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standB  for  a  geniUye,  in  lieu  of  'aon  of  Sancho,  of  Peio  (or  PedroX 
Gonzalo,  etc.  The  accent  on  the  il  produces  the  pronunciation  of  the  gn 
of  the  French  (^ogner),  and  of  the  Italian  j^Migna.  The  augmentatives  are 
expressed  by  the  final  ato^  €ua ;  an,  ona ;  ote,  ota,  added  to  the  sub- 
stantive ;  hombre  becomes  hombron,  Ivombrote,  hombrazo.  The  most 
usual  diminutives  end  in  too,  tea  ;  iUo,  tUa  ;  ito,  ita  ;  udo,  uela  ;  pi^  (a 
foot)' becomes  piececito,  piececillo  ;  piececioo.  The  comparatives  are: 
better,  mejor  ;  worse,  peor  ;  greater,  mayor  ;  lesser,  menor,  and  supe- 
rior and  inferior.  Often  added  are  the  adverbs,  tan,  as  much  ;  nu&s, 
more  ;  menos,  less.  The  superlatives  end  in  immo,  inma ;  errimo, 
errima.  The  «  is  the  usual  sign  of  the  pluraL  Thu  is  este';  tluU,  ese ; 
that  yonder,  aquel,  with  the  feminines  esta,  aquella.  Mine,  is  mio  ;  thine, 
tuyo ;  yours,  vuestro  and  de  Usted,  which  stands  for  the  old  Vuestra 
Merced,  your  worship,  now  written  in  abbreviation,  Vd. 

The  best  mdhoda  are  those  of  OUendorf  and  Cornelia^  and  a  good 
grammar  is  published  by  the  Academia  de  la  Lengua. 


QLOSSABY. 


VERB  'HABER,' 
TO  HAVE. 

Induative  Present, 

Yohe     .       .    I  ham 
Tu  hasffiuniUar)  thou  kati 
El(ella)ha     .    kM{otths)kat 
NoiotnM  hemot  w«kaot 
Voaotroshabeb  y^mkavt 
EUos  han        .    tkty  Aaug 


I  VERB  'TENER/ 

TO  HAVE,  OR  POSSESS. 

IndktUioe  PresenU 

Yo  tengo       .    /  hoot 
Tutienes      .    tkamhatt 
El  tiene         .    lu  hat 
NoaotTM  tow- 

OMM  Wt  huVt 

VoccAitM  tends  jww  Aow 
(Utted  tiencp 
usually  used) 


EUosdeneu  .    ihtyham 
N.B. — T0  Aam  (possessive)  is  Ttner.  I  have  seen,  Ht  viU^, 


VERB  'SER,' 
TO  BE. 

IndkoHve  Present 

Yotay  .        .    I  mm 
Tueres(fiuniliar)  tJk^u  mrt 
El(tfella)es  .    kf{msk*)u 
Nosotros  somos  snrarv 
Vosotrossois      yam  art 

fmore  usuaOy 

ustedesson) 
EUos(tfeUas)son  ikty  an 


I  have  a  stick,  Ttngv  mm  hastcm. 


The  other  tenses  are  : — 


Frtt.  Imp, 
Prtt,  Per. 
Phuqmaw^nf, 

Fmi,  Im^. 
FM.P«r/. 

MMITWmv 

Smh.  Pr^f. 
Smh.  Prii.  Im^ 


Vo  habia;  70  era 

Vo  hube  J  yo  IM 

Vo    habia   habido;  yo 

habia  sido 
Yo  habrtf  sido 
Yo    habr6   habido;  yo 

habr6sido 
Ha3ra  yo ;  sea  yo 
Yo  hava ;  3ro  sea 
Yo  hubiera,  habria,  hubi- 

ese ;  filers,  leria,  fiicse 


Smb.  Prtt, P*rf.      .  Yo    habia,  habido:    yo 

hinrasido 
Smb,  Plmtgrnamtptrf.  Yo  hubiera.  habria,  hubi- 

ese,  habido;  da  do. 

do.  sido 
Smb.  Fmt.  Im^f,    .    Yo  huUeie ;  yo  fiiere 
Smb,  S^gmndt Pttf.    Yo  hubiere  habido:  yo 

huUerendo 
/i|/f».  .    Haber;  ser 

Iitfin,Pttf,    .       .    Haber  habido,  haber  sido 
Gtrmmdio  .    Habiendo;  siendo 


Monday,  Zmms 
Tuesday,  IfortfM 
Wednesday,  Afil^rcvte 
Tlkunday,  Jmtvtt 
Vriday,  Vitmn 


DAYS. 

Saturday,  Sdbadt 
Sunday,  Domtimgo 
A  holiday,  dia  at/ittia 
Fast-day,  dim  dt  aymttt 


cmdm  dim 


Oncea-day, 
Eachda]^a 

To-day,  Aer 
To-moRow, 
Yesterday,  luwr 


JtSBrtD 


QLOfiUBX 
UONTHS. 


{SSS.CJ 


WBAOnOBi   (U8  TRAOUKOna). 


Steaad,i/tifimd§ 


-cailmitMtmnl 

r^ei  da  dai^bn,  ^tmdm  di 
UBdlacd.f'aB, 


XHB  nm  (iiA  foinu). 

firinc  iW  Icakfait,  7ni^ 


T^dan  til*  ilw^  J&^/tv. 

ArI»,ii>.mi. 

HM  mtH,  rvM  taHtmU 
Ba3iiiflwM*r,  4«M  dlvnlMd 

A  botOB  of  diiikiaf-nur,in 


,h«MhiK 
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1  (la.  0 


Lm  u  Iww  woe 

Diuer  ii  rawly,  jt 

BoOed  Bwat,  WW 
8tltmaU,etnum 

Bb3^H«b«eti 
Bkob,  (JACBW 
Bnadr,    «/  4fiB* 

A  chop.  Hiu  (4MfrA 
A^udla,  ifiiacv^B 


Acupflfcbi 


T*blidUM,^>H> 
Whm  b  BT  cvnr 
mUmdoMtrtft 

Afah,^!^^ 
A  fink,  M  tawA. 

Abar*.nflulii< 

Lub,  b  UriHTB 

Aiiuiii,ii>H;;ta^ 

Akmm^HUMi 

lInl,iEaww 
CaU  DBiit  CBI1U  J 


P        m,  lat  taUUt-fmfmi 

A        l,wwwiilMto 
At^^Hunet-m 


An  Ihae  uy  letloi  lor  m*  f 
j&Kj-  cmrtiufarm  mtt 


IiiltoehEiLTTt  Vr« 
|(m  lUl  Utnrba  p 


TBI  OTOKOf-HOUfiK  (LA  ASDAHA). 

A  cupM'bsd  u 


Cloibiia,  la  nfm 

For  my  an  ok,  >an  ■><  km 

ThatuiO',  ilrrtlamimU 


ttakm,  utUava 


balBKd) 

DnjoMNox,  FOSTiHa,  aniiHa. 


AW  —  i—tiMiyW 

A Tcry  lumbal,  wjiaiiHEr 
Uaen,  rnM  Utltfa 
lb  Huui,  vUitar,  rtfiHrwr 
To  plombar,  ^aut  biflnmu 


Hand  ud  mulsi,  ciai^AriH 


I  of  aula,  mm  Hrtdi 


aufpiMvy<i.:mlUI 

When  •twit  ir-    —  - 


YOOABtTLABT. 


lyj] 


Amcm: 


Noto-paptr,  /iq^/  dt  cmriat 


£RSIB-WBIXIHO  (PARA.  XSOBIBIB  UNA  OABSA). 
SnTdopOy  lot  lobrM 

A  wafcr,  umaMiM 

To  pot  a  Wttor  into  the  P.O.» 


A  letter-boot,  imAkmw 
Take  due  letter  to  the  P.O., 


A  OAB  (UN  OOOHS  DX  ALQUILBB). 


Drive  me  to— Street,  Na— , 


Are  you 


i  M^  yd. 


By  the  boar, /0r  Jbns 


Where  ie—r    dcndttHi^ 
The  theatre,  filuUrf 
Thebaiil^^AMK» 
Gab-tfaiKij  la/anuUidtcfekst 

deaifuUtr 
The  miueum,  gallerT^  « /  mtutc 
The  garden,  tliiuvm 
The  pablic  walk,  tl^asM 
The  palace,  tl^tUucU 


The 

An  apron,  to*  dtUmtal 
A  cap,  iMM/vma 
A  collar,  m*  owASv 
Cotton,  tf/tf^Sradlm 
A  crinoline,  iMannMsfMV 
A  cntvat,  wim  etrAata 
Dirtjr  linen,  fv^suda 
Drairen,  bt  cmhomnih* 
A  dreteing-gown,  mm  iaia 
An  undeMtettiooatf 


Stop  here,  jffMfv  Vdt^mt 
Go  norther,  wgm  Vd  mat 
Go  back;  muhoa  Vd 
Go  fiat,  vaya  Vd  dtjrita 
Go  slower,  vt^^  Vd.  mds 

dttpaeU 
By  the  coune,/grfiM 


What  is  the  Cue?  owMl^f 
It  is  too  much,  «r  rf(wmrfarfi» 
I  shall  not  pay  mora^  m  >i 


Noteni 


_  lot  engaged,  Jir  o^rmAs 


nr  A  TOWH  (bn  una  oiudad). 


The  magistrate,  </ «msf£rtne4^ 
The  Mayor, «/  mkaldi 
Which  a  ttie  way  to— f  >«r 

ifMuJr  ar  tw  il  — -F 
Turn  to  the  right,  vmloa  Vd 

dladertdka 
Tom  to  the  left,  tmeita  Vd  d 

latMfmitrda 
A  policenian,  wa  ngttut  dt  p^^ 

tictML  nit  Tuifidtiln 

THB  WASHING  (LAYAB). 
An  uraer-petticoat,  mm  guard- 

Amuinel  waistcoat,  sm  ckaltet 

mitrior,  dtjiantla 
A  napkin,  vna  ioaila 
A  night-ahirt,  mma  camitm  dt 

dtrmir 
A    pocket-handkerchief, 

PaMutlt  dt  la  mama 
A  neckerchief,  bspoMmltt 
Sh^ts,  iat  toBattat 
Aahirt,  lacamita 


A  street,  u$taeailt 

A  gmdarme,  mtrmardia  doii 

A  square,  tmapuua 

I  wish  to  see,  mM»evr,9M»AKr 

I  do  not  undentaad,  nt  cam- 

j^rtndo 
I  do  not  speak  Spanish,  nt 

I  am  an  Englishman,  tenf/^gUt 


Stay8|  tlctntf  ia/aj'a 

Stoclangs,  ttt  caktttMtt,  Iat 
iWMJuwQflong) 

Washing,  mskt 

Waahinff-bill,  la  cuttUa  dt  la 
ropaUmpta 

\jtx  us  count,  amttmta 

Bring  the  doui  Unen  immedi- 
ately, traiga  Vd  la  ropa 
Namca  ta  cuaait  anUt 

The  stains,  latmtmehas 

Starch,  r/a/wMEiMi 

To  iron,  flatuhdur. 


Pkonuhciation.— The  following  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Spanish  pronunciation :— «  as 
mk;  #  as  «,  and  sounded  at  the  end  of  words;  itatt;  «asM;  rwas^^«(Cuenca,^ArOTi.  Quenka); 
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A  few  turful  Wardi  and  JSspresnom  trantlaUd  into  Spanish  for  th$ 

TwriMts, 


<^J 


AfTLi,  manaana 

Bacon,  iocint 
Batlu  Aa«9 
'—UM^caUtttU 

Foot,  dtpkt 

Bed. 


Bedroom,  dtrmiiotit 
Be«£,  camt  dt  vaea 
Beer,  ctrvtaa 
Beer-sh<^  iaSema 
BUI  (accounts  cutnia 
hwAi,iarv 
Black,  mtgrt 


Blue,  aaml 
Bolster,  euitcfrm 
Boots,  iffta* 
Bottle,  StttUa 
Braces,  ttTtutttt 
Brandy,  ctMac 
BnoAtpan 
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Bug,  cAmbC^ 
Bunch  of  grapes,  ractma 
Butter,  moMteca 
Button,  hot4m 

Cab,  coeke  de  eUquiUr 
Candle,  vtla 
Candlestick,  camdeUro 
Carriage,  caruan 
Cauliflower,  CMylor 
Cheap,  batuU 
Chamber-pot,  olla 
Chambermaid,  criada 
Change,  cumSia 
Cheese,  fwsa 
Church,  iflen'a 
Claret,  vttia  de  BurdtM 
Clock,  fvUf 
Co9t,/rvc 
Coat,  frock,  imUt 
Cod,  3aca/afi 
Coffee,  Af/fr 

■  with  raUk,  cpm  Uckg 

Comb,/#Mt# 
Cork,  corcko 
Cork-screw,  HrakMaon 
Counterpane  or  blanket^ 


Ham),  mono 
Handkerchiel^  PaHmtlo 
Hard,  duro 
Hare,  IMre 
Hat,  wnmbrtro 
Heat,  color 


Oip,  iawa 

——  small,  Uuiia 

CuMom-house,  adnata 

Custom-house  Officer,  adtt- 

^  mneroot  vista 

Cutlet,  ckttUta 

0BAX,  OSf» 

Denat, /M/rr 
I>ining-room,  comuder 
Doatt  ^tierta 

Drawers  (to  wear JL  catuffHtillos 
Drawers  (chest  ofji  comoda 
Drawing-room,  saia 
DriTer,  cpckero 
Duck,  ^ato 

Eakly,  ttmproHo 

Eating-house,  restattnmt 

JLggtlkutvo 

Egg,  boiled,  kmtvo  pamda  ptr 


YrxiHtptuado 

Y\aL.pulgA 

Flesh,  emmt 

Foot,/^ 

Fore  cabin,  ttgwtda  camaru 

Folk,  Ufudar 

Fowl,  anr 

Fritters,  buMmthi 

Glass  (wineX  o;^ 
Gfatts  tumbler,  vow 
Gloves, /SMM/ci 
Goose, /BMJ9 
Gnqw,  tfsa 
Gravy,  taUa 
Guard  guatda 

Hairdiesser, /rlMTiMfiPV 


I  Horse,  eabaUo 
I  Hot,  ealUnU 


I,  Yo 

Ice,  AftrZf 

Ices.  keladM 

Iced  water,  agtia  can  kUlo 

Ink,  tittta 

I  Key,  ilbfw 

I  Kidneys,  rUlmtu 

'  Knife,  ci^Z&i 

Lamp,  AwM/am 
Landlord,  el  amp 
Late^  i^fmr 
Laundress,  £n%mdSrr» 
Linen-draper,  ««9M)e&M&« 
li^nr,  kigiado 
Luggage,  equipage 
Luggage,  articles  of,  huUot 

Mackbrbl,  maqutrel 
Matches  (S^oaSxsn^fuferot 
Melon  (waterX  umdia 
yiiXk,lecke 
Midnight,  n  ^ 
Milliner,  madtsta 
Money,  /la^ 
Mommg,  maMema 
Mustard,  mMtoMa 
Mutton,  cetme  d*  cametv 

Napkin,  tervittda 
Needle,  aguja 

OiL.aceiU 

Oil  (lamp),  aceiU  de  ^M^wr 

Oyster,  estra 

FAnat,/a^l 
Partridge,  >«rk£w 
Pastry,  pasUieria 
Peax,/era 
Peas,  guitamtet 
Ptn, /luma 
Pepper,  ^imienta 
Physic,  nudicina 
Pickka,  ^Ut 
Fie,  pastel 
Tm,aiyiler 
Pilbw,  almokada 
Plate, /&/tf 
PbitersilverX>Aite 
PUted  goods,  flofmi 
Poric,  ctrelo 

Vnxtet^ofgudar  or  mmv 
Post-office,  bu9on 
Post-office  (geneial),  cvmw 
Postage  stamp,  ulU 
Postman.  «ar(Srrv 
Post-paid,  AttMdWMdl? 
Pound, /^ 


Pouto,  /oikiiia 
Poultry,  gallinat 
Preserves,  fiMwirrmw 

Railway,  ammm  4^  kierrm 

Rat,  mi^ 

Readinpfoom,  «aibdSrteiiMM 

Red,  «M9rw£9 

RefreshnientiooiB,y!MU<s 

Roast,  atad0 

Salmon,  tofmon 
Salt,  JO/ 
Saucer, //«/fi& 
Sctssois,  iUeras 
Sheets,  taoanas 
Shirt,  camita 
Shop,  tUnda 
Sick,  ettferme 
Slippers,  ckiatUu 
Soap,ja6cM 
Socks.  iv/Mwv 

Soft,MMM/l9 

Sole  (fish),  lengaade 
Soupk  ic^ 
Spoon,  nwciitfrw 
Station  (raalwayX  uiaeim 
Steamboat,  vapt»^ 
Strawberries,  .^vasf 
Street,  AiiZr 
String,  .ovv^Ims 
Sugar,  <MM»r 

Tablscloth,  cmUerte 
Tea,  te 
Thread,  kile 
Ticket,  ^leie 
Train,  #rviv 

Train,  express,  irea  etfm 
Toast,  toetada 
Tobacco,  tai)«u9 
To-day,  key 
To-morrow,  s«<rtyg»ig 
Towel,  Uaila 
Trousers,  pantalmtt 
Turicey,>a30 

Umbrella,  ^armguat 

Vbal,  can«#  «Kr  Urmere 

Waistcoat,  ekaUc^. 
Waiter,  jkm0 
Waiting-room,    ttla    de  d^e- 

canto 
Washing,  ngfa 
Watch,  rein 

Water  ihxMagua  calionU 
Water  for  feet,  agua^araUi 

fiOM 

Water-doaet,  reireie 
Wide,  MTtfoka 
White,  Mmcv 
Wine,  vow 
Wine-glass,  cvs^ 


Ybllow, 

Yesterday,  ayer 
You,mtied 


LrrERATURB. 

For  the/ZMm/add  »  wlm  the  «wd  ends  with  a  vowd,  and  tt  when  with  • 
OOMMQH  1ZFBI88IOR8  AHD  QUmXONB. 


What,  which  r  que,  emmtt 
Vfhatf  admdet 
WhenhJ  dmdesridt 
Whenr^ttM^f 
Will  joaijfidtrt  UfUdf 
Have  you?  /&!>#  mttedt 

Are  youT  «rte  tuieJt 


How?  ecmof 

That,«fttf/ 

How  muchr  CMMil^f 

Too  dear.  dnmsuuU  tmrt 

Can  ycui /$teA  Msiedt  

{jw  «ol«4£r  mmffT  jmiasu  Ftnt  floor,  frimtr  ^ue 

yo  MteetiU  (require)  (  Second  floor,  u/^rndg 

f0  fmero  (desire)  I  Make  haste,  dt  ^rita 

Idtoraitiire. 


How  BDuuiyT  tMomtut 

How  do  you  do  t  mm#  itpmJ 

Quite  wdl, ,  thank  yon,  mt^ 

hitHfnrd  ttrvirm  tuUd 
Which  is   the  way  tot  /sr 

doiuUMVtHif 


Spanish  Literattue  may  be  divided  into  fire  periodB  : — 

1.  Roman  mle,  transfonnation  of  language  let  to  7th  eentuiy. 

5.  From  inyaaion  of  the  Moon  to  teign  of  Alfoneo  X.,  1251. 

3.  From  thia  reign  to  the  marriage  of  Isabel  the  Catholic  and  Italian 
warB,  1474. 

4.  From  that  erent  to  the  aoceaeion  of  the  Aiutrian  House. 

6.  From  Philip  V.  to  the  present  day. 

The  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  present  day  are  : — The  Dnke 
of  Bivas,  a  poet  whose  ballads  are  fall  of  feelings  eloquence,  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  bygone  days  ;  Espronoeda,  a  charming  poet^  who  died  very 
young'— he  behmged  to  the  Byronian-Werther  school ;  the  satirist  Larra ; 
Zorilla,  the  most  popolar  of  present  poets ;  Harttembush,  of  German 
origin,  a  successful  dramatist,  as  well  as  Ventura  de  la  Vega  ;  the  ex- 
cellent 'peintre  de  genre'  Mesonero  Bomanoe  ;  the  historian  D.  Modesto 
Lafuente  ;  in  the  drama,  again,  the  genial  yein  of  Spanish  talent,  D. 
Lms  Egnilaa,  Tunayo,  etc,  there  are  symptoms  of  improvement  .  Litera- 
ture is  gaining  favour.  iWe  for  reading,  awakened  by  French  literary 
tninalatioiui  and  the  extension  of  newspaper  literature,  is  spreading  fast 

The  great  importance  and  high  station  that  Spanish  literature  occupies 
render  its  study  a  daily  greater  favourite  with  Qermans,  English,  and 
French.  Indeed,  Us  principal  works  are  better  known  and  oftener  read 
in  Germany  than  they  are  in  the  native  land  of  their  authors.  The  hegi 
work  to  consult  is  the  '  History  of  Spanish  Literature,'  by  G.  Ticknor. 
The  beet  edition  of  classical  Spanish  authors  is  that  published  by  Riba- 
deneyra.  The  works  of  Cervantes  (Don  Quixote),  which  this  editor  is 
publishing,  will  be  the  best  edition  ever  obtained.  Baudry's  edition  of 
*  Early  and  Modem  Spanish  authors'  is  also  good,  and  chiefly  got  up  and 
superintended  by  Senor  D.  Eug.  Ochoa.  To  bibliophiles  we  reconmiend 
^  Eusayo  de  una  Biblioteca  Espa&ok  de  libroa  raros  y  curioeis,'  based  on 
the  well-known  Spanish  book-worm,  Gallardo,  and  written  by  Sres.  Zarco 
del  Valle  and  Bayon ;  vols.  L  and  ii  have  recentiy  been  published. 

Those  desirous  to  know  the  manners  ai^d  customs  of  the  country  may 
penue  M.  Th^ophile  Gautier's  'Voyage  en  Espagna'    VL  Lateufs chann 
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ing  ^  ifitades  sur  I'Espagne '  are  also  graphic  and  aocnrate,  and  ao  are  IL 
FhiL  Charles's  *  fitudes  sur  I'Espagne/  Paris. 

M.  Doz/s  '  Kecherches  sor  THist  et  la  Litt  de  l^Espagne  pendant  le 
Moyen  Age/  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1860,  second  edition,  is  highly  inter- 
esting. For  a  general  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, see  'History  of  Spanish  literature,'  by  IVederick  Bonterwek, 
translated  from  the  original  German  by  Thonuudna  Boss/ with  notes  by 
the  translator — ^London,  David  Bogae,  1847. 

Arohiteoture. 

Spain  stands  pre-eminent  among  nations  for  the  number  and  importance 
of  its  religions,  civil,  and  military  edifices.  It  has  been  surpassed  by  nc 
other  country  in  this  respect  and  equalled  by  very  few,  and  even  these — 
we  mean  Italy,  Germany,  and  France— do  not  possess  the  same  variety 
of  styles  without  exceeding  the  first-rate  excellence  of  the  examples  of 
each.  The  different  races  that  settled  here  in  turn,  whose  sway  lasted 
several  centuries — ^the  Bomans,  Goths,  and  Arabs — ^were  all  builders,  all 
artists,  each  with  their  own  peculiar  style.  Edifices  were,  besides,  likely 
to  be  more  numerous  in  this  than  in  most  other  countries,  in  a  land 
where  quarries  of  beautiful  soft  and  hard  stone 'seemed  to  invite  the 
builder^s  hand ;  where  oak  and  pine  forests  abounded  ;  where  the  glo- 
rious light  of  sun  and  stars  give  such  relief  to  outlines,  such  depth  to 
shadows,  such  brightness  of  tints  to  stone  and  marble  ;  where  the  soft 
air,  but  rarely  moistened,  embalms  the  ruin  and  preserves  the  monument 
better  and  more  generously  than  the  hand  of  man  ;  where  rich  mines 
exist  everywhere,  and  yielded  treasures  to  defray  the  expenses  and  mate- 
rials to  heighten  the  effect 

The  architecture  of  Spain  has  been  comparatively  free  from  that 
foreign  influence  and  £Etfhion  which  in  other  countries  have  crippled 
native  genius.  It  may  be  said  to  have  seldom  been  imitative,  or  the 
'result  of  adaptation  and  comparison.  Foreign  styles,  no  doubt,  were  , 
implanted  with  new  races  in  the  rich  soil  of  Spain  ;  they  grew  luxuriously, 
but  never  lost  the  standard  original  type  ;  and  when  it  did  at  any 
period  adopt  new  accessories,  not  general  forms,  the  phase  was  native — 
that  is,  belonged  to  races  predominating  exclusively  and  for  centuries  in 
Spain.  Although  placed  so  near  Italy  and  France,  yet  Spain  stood  for 
centuries  a  stranger  to  both.  Hence  that  abrupt  diiferenoe  in  art,  which 
observers  may  remark  between  France  and  Spain  as  they  cross  the 
ftontiers. 

Spanish  architecture  during  the  middle  ages  was  almost  exclusively 
religious,  palaces  being  little  else  than  the  chieftain's  stronghold,  and 
public  edifices  not  required  where  the  people  were  slaves  ;  its  history 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  that  also  of  the  Spanish  Church.  The 
vioisBitudeB  of  the  latter  may  be  traced  in  the  numberless  edifices  that 
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weie  erected  ;  the  antagoniflm  between  the  xegalar  and  secular  cleigy, 
and  final  snpremacy  of  the  latter,  determining  the  early  generalisation  of 
doifltered  conyentnal  buildings,  and  the  subsequent  erection,  in  their 
stead,  of  parish  churches  and  cathedrals — fsctB  that  influenced  not  a 
little  the  architects  of  these  ages.  The  Church  was  an  imperitim  tn 
impmo  ;  Uie  cathedrals  were  the  centres  of  all  the  movement,  the  heart 
of  the  people.  Within  its  precincts  the  cortet  often  assembled,  the  kings 
were  christened,  anointed,  and  buried.  The  mystical  Autoe,  or  Sacred 
Plays,  were  frequently  performed.  They  were  also  museums  of  natural 
history,  where  stuffed  animals  of  rare  species  were  carefully  preeerred, 
beside  specimens  of  precious  marbles,  corals,  elephants^  tusks,  eta,  sent 
as  presents  by  Eastern  princes  or  successful  navigators.  The  greatest 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  were  employed  to  erect  and  decorate 
them.  The  finest  specimens  of  artistical  carpentiy,  iron  and  silver- 
smithi^  work,  and  glass,  were  to  be  sought  for  within  their  walls. 

In  Spain,  therefore,  the  student  of  architecture  has  a  great  deal  to 
see,  to  admire,  and  to  learn ;  and  despite  the  neglect  and  vandalism 
which  have  strewn  the  land  with  ruins  and  ii\jured  many  a  peerless 
relic,  the  number  of  edifices  extant  is  very  considerable,  and  the  state  of 
preservation  remarkable.  The  circle  is  extensive,  comprising,  as  it  does, 
so  many  periods  and  styles,  from  the  vast  proportions  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  M^da  and  Murviedro  ;  the  mysterious  and  gloomy  Bomano- 
Byzantine  churches  of  Astuiias ;  the  pomp  of  decoration,  and  lacelike 
ornamentation,  never  surpassed  in  Baghdad  or  Damascus,  of  the  mosques 
and  palaces  of  the  Ehalifs  of  Cordova,  SevUle,  and  Granada  ;  the  bold- 
ness and  sveltezza  of  the  Tudesque  (Qothic)  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Leon, 
Seville,  and  Burgos ;  the  mijestie  Qneco-Boman  of  the  Escorial,  to  end 
with  the  artistic  anarchy  and  absurd  caprices  of  the  churrigueresque  in 
modem  times.  The  domestic  arehitectum  has  some  very  fine  examples, 
moetiy  belonging  to  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Their  style  is  Moro- 
Italian  in  the  South,  and  Gotho-plateresque  in  Aragon,  Catalofiia,  etc 
Seville,  Zaragoza,  Barcelona,  Segovia,  contain  several  excellent  specimens. 

The  casielUUed  arekiteoturi  of  Spain  has  not  been  as  yet  properly  in- 
vestigated. There '  are,  neverthelesB,  very  interesting  remains  of  walls, 
fortifications,  cubo-towers,  military  roads,  barracks,  magazines,  etc,  of 
the  Roman,  Arab,  Qothic,  and  Castilian  periods  at  Almeria,  Murviedro, 
Tarragona,  the  Leonese  and  Asturian  cities,  Seville,  Qranada,  Segovia, 
etc  etc  They  abound  in  Castile,  as  that  very  name  evinces  sufficientiy  ; 
and  '  chftteaux  en  Espague,'  likened  to  '  casties  in  the  air,'  was  a  saying 
which  originated  with  the  dijfficulties  attending  their  capture. 

We  subjoin  a  short  classification  of  Spanish  architecture,  including  a 
list  of  the  principal  examples  of  each  period  and  style,  finishing  with  a 
list  of  the  most  celebrated  architects,  the  date  in  which  they  flourished 
and  their  most  important  works; 
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1.  Roman  Period, 

ThiB  faTonrite  Boman  province  was  filled  with  splendid  monnmentSy 
mostly  datinff  from  the  reign  of  Octavianns  to  Sept  Seyerus.  They 
have  heen  ill  treated  by  Qoth  and  Arab.  Spanish  n^lect  and  distaste 
for  yesterday  have  done  the  rest  Excavations  are  rare,  and  undertaken 
without  plan  or  funds.  The  medals  and  coins  of  that  period  are  of 
great  value,  to  complete  what  remains  and  reproduce  what  is  no  more. 

J^jTompfet. — Bridget  of  Alcdntara  (the  finest),  of  M^rida,  Badajoz, 
MartoreU,  Tudela,  Alconetar  (near  Ooria)  ;  the  AqueducU  of  Segovia, 
M^rida,  Tarragona,  Carmona,  Fuente  Ovejuna  ;  the  Military  Roads  of 
M^rida  to  Cadiz,  the  Via  Lata  between  M^rida  and  Salamanca,  Aldea 
Nueva  de  Ba&os,  Yinueso  ;  the  WaUt,  Towers,  etc^  of  Ooria,  Lugo,  Tar^ 
ragona,  Seville  ;  Tnwnphdl  Arehes  of  M^rida,  Baiu,  Oabanes,  Martorell, 
Torredembaira ;  the  ffippodrofoes  of  M^da,  Murviedro,  Cartagena, 
Italica,  Acinipo,  Toledo.  Besides  the  exqivations  in  Salave  Mines  and 
Pyramidal  Towers  of  Augustus,  near  £1  Padron,  both  in  Asturias,  Torres 
de  Este  (Pxov.  CoruSa),  the  principal  cities  which  antiquaries  can  make 
headquarters  are — Mdrida,  Murviedro,  Italica,  Talavera  la  Yieja. 

2.  Zatin-Oothte  Style,  4th  to  Sth  Century, 

The  Boman  style,  as  altered  by  the  Qoths,  and  with  the  Byzantine 
modifications  it  already  possessed  when  they  adopted  it  From  conver- 
sion of  Constantine,  323  to  714,  or  Invasion  of  Arabs.  The  type  of  the 
Bomano-Byzantine  and  Asturian.. 

Bsamples. — ^But  few,  principally  at  Toledo.  Sr.  de  Assas*  excellent 
work  on  Toledo  ('  Album  Artistico  de  Toledo*)  may  be  consulted  and 
relied  upon.    The  Arabic  translations  are  by  S.  Gayangoe. 

3.  Asturian,  8th  to  II th  Century  (Oothie), 

So  called  by  Jovellanos  and  other  learned  critics,  practised  also  in 
Leon  and  Qallicia,  called  oln*as  de  los  Godos,  and  tnily  Qothie,  It  is 
characterised  by  circular  arches,  ingresses,  and  windows  ;  an  imitation  of 
the  C^la,  with  a  single  nave,  often  the  basilica  fonn,  with  three  low, 
narrow  naves ;  choir  raised  opposite  altar  ;  ciypts  low,  sombre,  heavy; 
rude  sculpture  ;  pointed  roof  ;  sober  decoration. 

Examples, — Santa  Maria  de  Naranco  and  San  Miguel  de  Lino  (Oviedo) 
of  9th  century ;  San  Salvador  de  Yaldedioe,  Peiialva,  of  the  10th 
century  ;  Abamia,  Sta.  Maria  de  Lenes,  Church  of  Barcena,  Baxines,  etc, 
all  in  the  province  of  Oviedo. 

4.  Romano-Bysantine,  or  Byzantine  (Romanesque),  divided  into  2  periods  : 
1st,  llthto  I2th  Century,    Dawn;  2d,  lithto  IZth — Its  Acme, 

In  the  2d  period' the  contact  with  the  Arabs  orientalised  accessories. 
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The  poinied  arch  appean,  and  the  tranaition  to  Qothio  or  Qgival  is 
evident  It  is  always  the  original  Latin  forms,  as  modified  in  Astoiias, 
bnt  of  sapeiior  art 

FgampUi  of  the  1st — San  Iddoro  of  Leon,  San  Daniel  of  Qerona, 
cathedrals  of  Jaca,  San  OacofBite  del  YaUes,  San  Millan,  and  La  Trinidad 
at  Segovia.  Of  the  fid^ — San  Jnan  de  Amandi  (Astnrias)  ;  chorohes  of 
Santiago,  de  Zamora,  Yemela  (Aragon) ;  those  that  mark  the  transition 
to  Gotibiic  are — Oathedrals  of  Tarragona,  Salamanca,  Zamora,  Colegiata  of 
Toro,San  Tlcente  at  Avila.  The  Norman  is  evident  in  several  churches 
of  this  period  in  N.W.  and  K  of  Spain,  This  style,  modified  by  the 
different  races  that  introduced  it  from  Byxantiom  and  Italy,  is  called 
Saxon  in  England,  Romanesque  and  Bomane  in  France,  Lombard  in 
Italy,  Teutonic  in  Germany,  Norman,  eta  We  have  called  it  Byzantine 
throughout  this  work,  as  this  is  the  usual  appellation  in  Spain  and  will 
facilitate  research. 

6.  Chthie^  IZth  to  I6th  Century. 

It  is  called  sometimes  in  Spain  TeducOf  as  thought  to  be  of  Germanic 
origin ;  was  generalised  mainly  by  St  Ferdinand  and  his  queen,  aided 
powerftilly  by  French  allied  sovereigns,  foreign  bishops,  and  artists.  It 
was  not,  nevertheless,  a  mere  adoption  of  new  and  foreign  forms,  but  a 
gradual  combination  with  the  Byxantine  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
There  is,  however,  Uttle  doubt  that  portions  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathe- 
drals in  Spain  are  admirable 'copies  of  French  churches.  Is  divided  into 
three  periods.  1st  (13th  century)  Transition,  Dawn.  Sd.  The  French 
Bayonnant  (14th  oentuiy),  in  all  its  purity,  migesty,  and  originality. 
3d.  The  Flamboyant,  florid,  orientalised  (IStii,  and  beginning  of  16th 
century).  Was  rapidly  adopted  and  succeasfnlLy  cultivated,  the  examples 
being  among  the  most  glorious  in  the  world. 

Bxamj^  of  the  1st  (13th  century). — Earlier  portions  of  cathedrals  of 
Leon,  Burgos  ;  the  cathedral  of  Cuenoa,  of  Segorve,  of  Oorio,  of  Badajoz, 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  (at  Yalladolid).  Of  the  2d  (14th  century). — 
Oathednds  of  Leon  Buigos,  Toledo,  Murcia,  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Tortosa, 
Sen  of  Zaragoza,  Oviedo.  Of  the  3d  (1 6th  to  beginning  of  1 6th  century). — 
Cathedrals  of  Huesca,  Gartuja  of  Miraflores  (Burgos),  of  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera  ;  BelMes  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Burgos,  Leon,  Oviedo,  GapiUa  del 
Gondeetable  in  the  Cathiedral  of  Buigos,  etc 

6.  Revival  or  PUUereeque^  \Qth  Century, 

The  Italian  Ginquecento  (so  called  from  the  16th  century,  when  it 
sprung) ;  the  French  Benaiaaance,  introduced  into  Spain  under  the 
Catholic  Kings.  The  constant  communications  and  wars  with  Italy  ;  the 
revival  of  learning,  etc,  aided  very  powerfully  to  its  general  adoption 
it  was  called  eUilo  pUxtereeoOf  from  its  surface-ornamentation  and  ara- 
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beaqaes,  whicli  were  as  carefully  wronght  as  a  chiselled  piece  of  plata 
It  might  almoet  be  divided  into  Gktho-plateresqae  (beginning  of  16th 
centuiy)  and  Italian-plateresqne  (end  of  16thy  beginning  of  17th). 

Examplea, — Hospital  de  Santa  Cms  (Toledo),  Ck>legio  Major  de  Santa 
Gnu  (Vidladolid),  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  ditto  of  the 
cathedral  of  Bnrgos,  San  Marcos  at  Leon,  town-hall  at  Seville,  Sacristia 
Mayor  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  Private  honses  and  patios  at  SevUle, 
Zaragoza,  Barcelona,  etc 

7.  Gfraoo-jRoffum,  l^thtrnd  17th  Ceniuriet. 

This  psendo-classical  style,  never  entirely  nn-Qothicised  in  Spain, 
denuded  of  all  ornamentation,  pedantic,  pagan,  and  cold,  was  generally 
adopted  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  XL  The  imitation  was 
clumsy  in  general,  out  of  keeping  with  the  times  and  wants.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  which  reveal  genius,  and  are  characterised  by 
.  vast  proportions  and  majesty. 

Examples, — Palace  of  Charles  Y.  at  Qranada;  Escorial;  palaces  of 
Madrid,  Aranjuez,  La  Graxga ;  S.  fieifade  of  Alcazar  of  Toledo  ;  cathedrals 
of  Qranada,  Yalladolid.  It  is  sometimes  called  eitUo  de  HemeTa^  from 
this  great  architect's  exclusive  use  of  it 

The  decline  of  art  in  Spain  followed  that  of  the  monarchy.  Borro- 
mini's  school  was  followed,  and  the  principles  exaggerated.  '  Bococo 
became  the  '  beau  id^,'  and  the  so-called  classic  edifices  were  over- 
loaded with  gilding,  plastered  on  wood,  marble,  and  bronze,  tortured  into 
most  ridiculous  shape&  It  was  the  faithful  transcript  of  the  age.  Bacine 
and  Comeille's  periwig — ^Bomans  dressed  with  rufSes  and  jabot  It  may 
be  defined  the  Gongorism  of  architecture,  just  as  Qongora's  poetry  can  be 
called  literary  churrigueresque — a  name  generally  applied  to  designate 
this  bad  taste,  as  being  that  of  Jos^  Churriguera,  an  otherwise  able 
architect,  who  used  and  generalised  it.  Y.  Bodrigues,  with  others,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  regenerate  the  style,  and  built  several  edifices  that 
evince  his  good  intentions.  The  examples  are  scattered  all  over  Spain. 
Cathedral  of  £1  Pilar  at  Zaragoza  ;  palace  of  San  Telmo  at  Seville  ;  and 
most  of  the  churches  of  Madrid. 

.  Moorish  Arehitechare, 

The  fundamental  elements  belong  to  the  Bomano-Byzantine  and 
Persian  schools.  Many,  if  not  all,  the  principal  characteristics  are  clearly 
defined  in  Scripture  as  already  used  in  Palestine.  The  examples  that  are 
scattered  in  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land,  but  more  especially  in 
the  south,  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  were  never  surpassed  in  the  East, 
Sicily,  or  Africa 

The  style  first  introduced  partook  somewhat  of  the  Berber  character. 
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was  aimpley  sobedy  decorated,  the  basilica  ground-plan  of  the  ^zantine 
being  adopted  for  moeqnee — great  mnlUplicity  of  aidiesy  baadees  colnmns, 
being  some  of  its  features  ;  then,  graduallj  advancing  in  splendour,  it 
aeqi^red  inore  elegance  and  lightness  at  the  cost  of  originality.  Constant 
interoourse  with  AjAbl,  and  antagonistic  hatred  to  the  Ohiistiany  prevented 
mixtures  with  Gothic,  with  which  its  love  of  detail,  minnte  ornamenta- 
tion, et&,  had  more  than  one  similarity  ;  and  many  of  its  accessories — 
stalactite  ceilings,  horseshoe  arches,  mosaic  dados,  etc. — ^were  readily 
adopted  by  the  victorious  Christians,  and  the  combinations  of  their  own 
with  it  were  called  Muzaiabic. 

Moorish  architecture  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  and  styles. 
1st,  Byzantine- Arabic  ;  2d,  Mauritane-Almohade  ;  3d,  Mudejar  or 
Granadine. 

JSsample$4 — Of  the  Ist  period  (8th  to  lOth  century),  mosque  of 
Cordova,  remains  of  Medina  Azahra,  near  Cordova,  walls  of  Ubeda,  etc. 
Of  the  8d  (11th  to  13th  century),  Giralda  of  Seville,  chapel  of  Vilk- 
viciosa  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  great  hall  in  the  Alcazar  of  Seville, 
remains  of  a  great  mosque  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  Sta.  Maria  la  Bknca 
at  Toledo.  Of  the  3d  (13th  to  16th  century).  Alcazar  of  Seville,  Alham- 
bra,  Generalife,  Ouarto  Real  (Granada),  Transito  at  Toledo,  Ossa  de 
Pilatos  at  Seville,  eta 
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dt  Egtu  (hb  ■on>    1494.    Catfa., 


ROMAMO-BYZAirriNS. 

8o9J[iBra,84o>  Ol  del  Salvador  at 
Oviedo ;  Saa  Tino. 

Viviam*.  ^  century.  San  Pedro  de  loa 
Mootes* 

Gima,    gSa    San  Salvador  de  Baftoi. 

VUamSm  (Pedro).  X065.  San  IsidorOk  at 
Leon. 

Gmiiri9  Gidiardo.  1x17.  Qoiatm  of  San 
Pabb  dd  Oimpo,  Barcdona. 

lf«A»  (Maestro).  xx6ow  Portions  of  Cath., 
Santiasow 

Smie/Ug  (BenitoX    Gath. ,  Chidad  Rodrigo. 

Crittcbml  (Pedro).  Gnalterio  (probably 
WmUtf%    y^rdaMf  etc. 

GOTKIC. 

XIII.  AMD  xiT.  cnrmsin. 

Eaxiy  poroons  of 


Castle  of  BeUver. 
Worics  In  Navarra. 
of  Godad 


Ptnu  (Pedro). 
Gath.  of  Toledo. 

Saivat  (Pedro).    1309. 

^mffm  (Pedro).  1348. 

Aria*  (Lope)L     137* 
Rodnco. 

AJfinso  (RodrigoX    x 

Jtfor^iMMS  (AlfonsoX  x. 

Fmbra  (LaymeX        X39a<  Gath.,  Baroelona. 

FiumeJk  CJoanX  X38X.  Gath.,  Valencia. 


Gath.,  Toledo. 
Gath.,  Seville. 


XV>  CBfTUIKY. 

C^mtM  (Alvar>    14x8.    (jath.,  Toledo 
^myiKM  dk^/iw(Bdgian>    X454.    Gath., 


Toledo. 
Carda  (Pedro).  X4ax. 
lUrmoH  {Vaaxk).  X46a. 
P«dr9  dtT0Udo,  X47a. 
•S'nwMijllifaestro).  1496. 
yumn  C^lmda,  X449. 
Gumul  (Pedro).    X49a. 


Gath»  Seville. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Ditto. 
Oith.,  Bttiioe. 
WodcsatAlcaUlde 


Xn.  CJCMTUXT. 

HcmMlom  (Joan  QS^    X5xx. 


CiStL,  Sahi- 


^«A«ii(Guilldn deX  Ob. X43X. .  Gath., Leon. 
Gmd  (BaitokMaOi    Ob.  14x6.    Gath.,  Bax^ 
oelona. 
CM^fr(PedroX  Ob.x486.   Gath.,Va]enda. 

RsvnrAL  and  Platbxbsqvb. 

AL^  BtrrmgueU,  xsoo,  Sculpturo  more 
especially. 

MttrUn  d*  Gamaa.  X55S.  Gas.  ReaL  (Oath., 
SevilleX 

Dug9  RiitlU,    X53(x    So.  Mayor.    ((}ath., 

SevilleX 

CatmmAUu  (AlfonwX  xsxa^x.  Woifcs  at 
Toledo. 

Eteffotdo  CFhqr  JuanX  X48X.  Woxks  at 
Segovia. 

Iharrm  (Pedro  deX  z5*x-  Works  aft  Snln- 
manca. 

Ruh  (FenianX    1593.    Worics  at  Otrdova. 

BmU^M  (Juan  deX  >|xa.  San  Maicoi^ 
Leon,  etc. 
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toyito  (Fdipe  Kjpvwni  ts»S.  Toledo^  «tc 
lav  {Pedro)i  1435.  worki  at  Barcelona. 
Uw/Mns  (Pedro  do),    1535.    Cath.,Jaeii 


Ki!|»  (Lais  and  (Saspar  do).    1568.    Ale 
ofSoville,  eta 

Aftra  (FnadKo),   159&  WoiluatS^povia, 
Eicodal,  Madrid. 


Mffmtgr^  J.  Ba.)    is8a    Escorial,  Alcasar 

^«^ani  (Felipe)k    1735.    Royal  Palaoa*  Ma- 
dnd. 
Rodrinm  (Ventnn).    1750.    Divtn  woriu. 
.S'aia/Mi(FiancttCO>  Z76a  Worics  at  Madrid. 

.CHOSBIGUBaSSQUB. 

CUtfTiypMns,  Jotd.    1795. 


Grjbco-Roman. 

JftfdiMai  (Pedro).  1596.  Palace  of  Charies 
V.  of  Granada. 

•$*<£)«  (Diefo).  zsao.  Cath.,  Granada  and 
Malaga. 

VWaUmmdoCJLwA,)    1560.    DiiFera  ivorkt. 

7V/M»  (Juan  deX    >5^    EacoriaL 
Htrrtra  {fnuk  atJL    1563.    EiooriaL 
Kfyxi"*  I  Juan  Diesp,  Nioolaa,  and  Martin 
deX    1568.    Worics  at  Seville  and  Toledo. 

The  following  Spaniah  tennsy  applied  to  different  portions,  etc,  of 
churches,  will  be  found  useful  .*—- 

CoUffiata  often  stands  for  cathedral,  as  well  as  Iglma  Mayor.  They 
are  generally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  collegiate  church  is 
composed  of  dignitaries  and  canons,  who  celebrate  divine  service  as  in 
cathedrals. 

FaehadaSf  facades  ;  lanja,  a  long  platform  which  often  surrounds  the 
churches  exteriorly,  and  which  is  ascended  by  steps  or  grees,  ucaUnata  or 
gradoi.  The  font  is  pila  hatUismal ;  jnla  de  agva  hendita  is  the  stoup 
or  font  containing  holy  water. 

Cbro  (choir) ;  tnucoro,  the  back  to  it,  often  profusely  decorated  ;  the 
reipaldoi  del  coro  are  the  lateral  sides  of  it  The  stalk  are  sUlas,  forming 
silleria  alta  or  baja,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  choristers'  desks  are  called 
otrileB,  the  lectern  faeistcL  Transept  (orueero). — Over  it  often  rises  a  dome 
or  lantern  called  cimbario,  and  from  its  shape,  tnedia  naranja.  The  pur- 
dose  or  railings,  rejas,  are  most  remarkably  executed,  and  deserve  close 
inspection.  The  apse,  dbdde^  contains  a  oapilla  mayor ^  with  the  high  altar, 
aUar  mayor;  the  reredoi^  or  screen  rising  from  it,  is  called  retabh.  The 
latter  are  generally  very  magnificently  gilt  and  sculptured.  Hie  right 
side  of  the  altar — ^that  is,  the  right  of  the  celebrant  looking  from  the  altar 
— is  called  lado  dd  evangeUo;  the  left  is  lado  de  la  epistoUu  Most  cathe- 
drals have  a  parish  church,  parroquia  (eura  parroco  is  a  parish  priest), 
attached  to  them,  and  a  eapilla  real,  for  the  entombment  of  princes.  The 
chapter  is  el  cdbildo.  The  Mogrario  is  a  special  chapel,  where  the  Holy  of 
Holies  IB  often  placed,  de  maniJUito,  or  displayed.  The  vestry  is  la  iaerietia^ 
the  sexton  el  eaerieian.  The  relics,  vestments,  plate,  etc,  are  kept  in  what 
3s  called  el  relioario.  Monaguilloa  are  the  vestry  boy&  Miea  Mayors  High 
Mass.    The  belfry  is  la  torre^  el  campmiario. 

The  principal  objects  to  see  in  a  Spanish  church  are  :  the  high  altar, 
stalls  in  the  choir,  lateral  chapels,  the  relics  and  vestments  in  the  saoristia. 
Ask  for  the  sacristan,  and  explain  the  object  of  your  visit  In  case  of 
unwillingness,  address  yourself  to  any  priest  attached  to  the  church.  The 
fee  may  vary  from  a  peseta  to  five  francs.     In  a  cathedral,  the  Sacristan 
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Mayor  mxui  be  applied  to.  The  hoiin  to  yuit  aie  from  8  ajl  to  12,  and 
from  4  to  5^  P.M.  The  finest  lejas  are  by  T.  Ba.  Oehna,  1600  ;  Yillal* 
pando  (Fco.)y  1661  ;  Cristobal  Andino,  1540.  The  finest  chnich  plate, 
cuttodioi  (where  the  Host  is  kept  on  festivals),  calioes,  or  sacramental  caps, 
etOb,  are  by  the  Arfes  of  Yalladolid,  1500  ;  Beceiril,  1534  ;  Juan  Rniz, 
1 533,  etc  Tlie  painted  glass  is  among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe, 
thooj^  not  often  met  with,  as  it  was  not  a  Spanish  art,  but  imported  from 
France,  Belgium,  and  Qennany.  It  was  practiBed  by  Spaniards  in 'the 
middle  of  the  15th  centniy.  The  earliest  and  finest  examples  date 
from  1416  to  1560,  and  are  to  be  sought  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo, 
Leon,  Seville,  Burgos,  Barcelona,  etc.  The  composition  is  usually  simple, 
vigorously  conceived,  broadly  executed  ;  the  forms  following  those  of  the 
sculpture,  that  served  as  models  ;  the  colouring  very  rich  and  deep.  The 
ornamentation  at  its  earliest  period  was  treated  conventionally,  in  later 
periods  nature  was  more  directly  imitated ;  shades  and  shadows  were 
introduced,  and  Moorish  details  mixed  with  the  Qothic 
The  principal  wdrieroBj  or  painters  on  glass,  were : — 

HoUutdm  (Albeito  de).  zsao.  Cath.  Avtla, 
Clumel. 

/^y£«n£s  (Nicolas  de),  hit  too.   xcm.   Ditto. 

Va»t»  dt  Troya.    im.    Cath.,  Toleda 

Cerdffga  (Gcosalo  de).  15x0-13.  The  best 
work  in  Cath.,  Toledo. 


MicerCritiehalAUmtm,    2504.    CatL,  Se- 
ville.   The  iinest  in  Spain. 
Mtuttro  (Enrique).    1478.    Ditto._ 
[Bemaxdc 


GeUmdia  (Beniaxdo  deji    15x8.    H.  Chapel, 
Seville. 
A  rmu  dt  FlatuUs.    xsas.    Cath. ,  Seville. 
VicttUt  Menatubv,    i^i6o-6g.   Cath.,  Seville. 
One  of  the  best  painters, 
w^...  M^  x«i»u.,  xv■%>^•v.  Dug9d»  ValdwUw.    x|^    Cath.,  Oieiica, 

Vergum  (Nicolas  de).    Z549,  and  his  sons,  I  etc.  etc. 
Nioobs  and  Juan,  1574-90.    Cau.,  Toleda      I 

List  0/ Bocks  ofRefermci  on  Spanish  Architecinre, 

1.  'Ensayo,  Hist6rico  sobre  los  diversos  Generos  de  Arqaitectura,  etc,  en 
Espafia,'  by  Josij  Caveda;  Madrid,  Saunague,  1848,  i  yoI.  CarefiiUy  written, 
more  litenuy  than  critical. 

2.  'Sumario  de  las  Antigiiedades  Romanas  en  ElspaSa,'  by  J.  A.  Cean 
Bennudez,  i  voL  fol.  ;  Madrid,  1832.  Very  useful  and  reliable ;  the  indexes 
well  drawn  up.  This,  with  <Ponz*s  Morales'  and  Carballo's  works,  and 
Flores^s  work  on  coins  and  medals,  forms  an  indispensable  collection  to  antiquaries. 
The  works  of  Yepes,  AigaiE,  Sandoval,  and  Berganza  may  be  also  consulted. 

3.  'Notida  de  los  Arquitectos  y  Arquitectura,'  by  J.  A.  C.  Bennudez;  4  yols. 
4to;  Madrid,  1829.  It  is  an  improved  edition  of  that  written  by  Llaguno  y 
Amirola,  usefiil  and  reliable,  but  devoid  of  critical  investigation,  and  vrritten 
with  that  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  early  styles  which  were  current  in 
his  time. 

4.  '  Espafiia  Artistica  y  Monumental,'  3  fol.  vols.  ;  published  at  Paris ; 
1846,  by  Viilamil.  The  drawings  are  the  only  important  portion,  and  by 
Caiderera,  whose  knowledge  of  Spanish  art  is  well  known.  The  work  oom- 
piises  only  the  Castiles. 

5.  'Some  Account  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain'  by  G.  £.  Street, 
London,  J.  Murray,  1865  ;  most  competently  written  by  this  the  able  author 
of  Brick  and  Marble  ArckiteOure  in  Italy^  and  profusely  illustrated.  Hie 
author  has  omitted  the  Arch,  of  S.  and  S.W.  of  Spain.  His  judgment  is 
somewhat  biassed  by  too  exclusive  a  preference  for  that  one  style. 
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6.  'Moninnentos  Arquitect^Snioos  de  Espofia,*  etc.,  published  by  the  Spftnish 
Goyenunent  orders,  Madrid  1859-68.  This  great  woric,  most  valuable  and 
splendidly  got  up,  is  in  course  of  publication.  Want  of  method,  and,,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  eventual  want  of  funds,  will  make 'this,  an  otherwise  most  valuable 
work,  comparatively  a  fiulure. 

'  Recuerdos  y  Bellezas  de  Espafla,'  in  several  vols.,  by  Madraio,  Quadrado, 
etc.  The  drawings  by  Parcerisa.  The  text  is  generally  indifferent.  A  volume 
for  each  province.  'Toledo  Pinteresco'  and  'Album  Artistico  de  Toledo' 
(see  Toledo)  are  valuable  works  on  the  Gatkie  (ue,  Romano-Byzantine)  and 
Moorish  remains  in  that  city.  The  Moorish  architecture  can  be  fiHy  studied  in 
Owen  Jones'  'Plans  etc.,  of  the  Alhambra,'  London,  1842.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  and  accurate  works  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
Moorish  art.  'The  Alhambra  Court  in  the  Crystal  Palace,*  one  voL  (6</.) 
1854,  is  the  substance  of  that  able  architect's  larger  work.  ^  AntigiUdada 
Artia^  by  Lozano,  4  vols.  1785,  2  editions;  it  has  been  copied  by  Murphy 
in  his  'Arabian  Antiquities,*  London,  181 6.  ' Erinnerungen  von  WUhelm  von 
Gail,'  Munich ;  magnificently  got  up.  Jovellano's  Elogio  of  V.  Rodriguez, 
Bosarte's  'Viages'  (S^ovia,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  etc.)  may  be  also  consulted. 
'  Excelendas,  Antigtiedad  y  Nobleza  de  la  Arquitectura,'  etc.,  by  Angrade, 
architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Santiago ;  Santiago,  Fiayz,  1 795.  Diego  Sa^ed^^s 
work  on  'Las  Medidas  del  Romano,*  1526,  is  the  first  work  in  Spain  that 
mentioned  Grscco-Roman  architecture.  Didron's  valuable  '  Iconographie '  will 
be  of  use  to  amateurs  in  explaining  several  passages  that  appear  dimly  in  the 
stone  pages  of  the  early  Romano-Byzantine  and  early  Gothic^  dead  luiguages 
now  with  us.  That  rude  symbolism,  bordering  on  pantheism,  was  an  awkward 
translation  of  the  refined  elegant  Latin  and  Greek  mind  into  the  monkish  patois 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Feigusson's  '  111.  Handbook  of  Architecture' 
will  prove  useful.  There  are,  besides,  several  minor  works  and  papers ;  Mr. 
Warmg's  '  Architectural  Studies  in  Buigos,'  etc. 

PaintingB. 

Paihtiho  has  not  followed  in  Spain  the  gzadnal  growth  that,  is  notice- 
able ekewhere ;  its  period  was  indeed  most  glorious,  but  resembled 
that  of  a  meteor,  and  after  a  abort  reign  of  eplendonr,  passed  away, 
leaving  no  traces  behind.  Spanish  art  was  never  cnltivated  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  merely  instrumental  in  illustrating  the  most  striUng  subjects 
of  rdigion.  The  early  period  of  Spanish  painting,  if  any  distinct  one  can 
be  traced,  followed  the  character  and  fate  of  sculpture.  As  long  as  the 
church  was  truly  mHitofnty  all  those  features  that  characterised  the 
hostQe  rival  religion  of  the  Pagans  were  carefully  proscribed.  Moses, 
Mahomet,  Luther,  were  all  opposed  to  images  of  the  Deity,  and  the  early 
Council  of  niibois  (near  Granada),  in  its  36th  Canon,  says — ^  Placuit 
pictuias  in  ecclesia  ease  non  debere,  ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in 
parietibus  depingatur.'  When,  however,  the  church  became  triumphant, 
sculpture  and  painting  were  largely  resorted  to.  Images  of  saints,  and 
that  of  the  Yiigin  more  especially,  were  rapidly  multiplied,  and  have  to 
this  day  superseded  that  of  God.  Painting  in  its  earlier  period  was 
strictly  sculptural  and  oonventionaL    It  was  used  to  decorate  crypts,  the 
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apse,  infch  subjeetB  from  the  Old  Testamenty  and  tik6  otdinaiy  ones  of 
flaintBi  the  Creation  of  the  World,  Ftoidisei  the  Last  Judgment^  and 
Pni^gatoxj.  The  miniature  painting  in  the  miwalgy  in  the  illiuninated 
M88.,  and  on  the  stained  glaasy  miut  have  inflaenoed  its  style  and  developed 
its  leeonroes.  We  think  that  early  Byiandne  painters  were  the  first 
models  that  were  copied  from,  and  that  Flemish  and  Gkrman  p^wtiwg 
was  not  without  influence  during  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  and  that 
from  that  period  henceforth  the  elements  were  either  completely  national 
or  borrowed  from  Italy.  The  principal  period  of  Spanish  painting  is 
between  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  power  and  wealth  of  the 
enlightened  churchmen  that  were  its  most  munificent  patrons,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  monarchy  at  that  time,  the  constant  intercourse  with  Italy, 
tiie  influence  of  the  renaissance,  and,  not  a  little,  the  high  fSsvour  that 
foreign  artists  enjoyed  at  the  Courts  of  Charles  Y.  and  the  Philips  con- 
tributed most  powerfully  in  creating  emulation  and  raising  the  national 
schools  to  great  eminence  and  repute.  Artists  were  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  tiie  haughty  warriors,  the  aristocracy  of  blood.  Art  followed, 
as  usual,  the  fate  of  the  Empire,  and  declined  when  the  sun  of  the  House 
of  Austria  went  down.  Under  the  Bourbons,  the  French  school  was 
servilely  copied,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  to  this  day.  Want  of 
emulation  and  of  public  patronage  have  prevented  otherwise  clever 
painters  of  the  day  from  attaining  to  any  marked  eminence.  The  Boyal 
Academy  ol  San  Fernando  has  produced  no  genius.  There  are  yearly 
eihibitions,  juries,  prizes,  and  speeches,  but  few  purchasers  to  encourage 
and  reward  the  merit  often  dispkyed.  There  are,  nevertheless,  several 
distingnished  painters,  such  as  Madrazo,  Gisbert,  Haes,  Fierros,  and  three 
who  bear  the  weighty  names  of  Murillo,  Eibera,  and  Oano. 

On  the  13th  of  June  1844,  a  royal  decree  established  a  central  com- 
mission, '  de  Monumentos  Historicos  y  Artisticos  del  Reino.'  The  section 
for  painting  applied  its  labours  to  collecting  the  best  pictures  that  had 
been  overlooked  by  foreign  dealers  and  amateurs  at  the  suppression  of 
convents  and  the  time  of  civil  war.  About  4600  pictures,  mostly 
rubbish,  were  collected,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  different  Museoe 
Provindales  that  were  established  at  several  of  the  most  important  cities, 
the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Madrid,  Seville,  YalencLa,  and 
Valladolid.  Besides  these,  the  Boyal  Museo  at  Madrid,  the  Boyal  Palace 
there,  and  the  pictures,  scattered  in  the  noblemen's  mansions  in  the 
metropolis,  there  are  few  important  collections.  Many  of  the  finest 
Spfmish  pictures  decorate  the  ^edleries  of  English  noblemen,  and  others 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre. 

Spanish  painting  differs  widely  in  style  from  any  other.  Its  charae- 
teristio  is,  we  should  say,  naturalism,  reidism,  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  characterised  by  monotony  of  subject,  of  handling,  and  of  colouring. 
Spanish  painters  studied  man,  not  nature,  and  of  man  only  two  types  or 
varieties  of  the  hero— viz.  the  martyr  and  the  warrior :  but  the  former 
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almort  exclnsiyely.  Home  and  rural  scenes  are  totally  wanting.  Iti 
pioductionB  bear  the  stamp  of  the  solemn  and  ascetic  spirit  and  heavy 
gloom  that  pervaded  the  cloister.  The  study  of  the  treatment  of 
Madonnas  by  Baphael,  compared  with  that  of  the  same  subject  by 
Mnrillo,  will  teach  more  than  volumes ;  for  while  the  latter  in  his 
images  of  Yirgios  *  raised  a  fncrtal  to  the  sMes/  the  former  always  '  drew 
an  angel  down  ;'  and  most  of  the  Spanish  pictures  of  saints  weie  portraits. 
This  monotony  of  subjects,  arising  from  want  of  imagination,  as  well  as 
from  the  invariable  nature  of  the  demand,  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the  list 
of  the  pictures  of  any  Spanish  master.  Zurbaran's  Carthusians,  Roelas' 
Jesuits,  Murillo's  Concepciones  and  Infant  Deities,  Bibera's  Martyrdoms, 
Juane's  well>known  Heads  of  Christ,  and  most  others,  excepting  Velazquez, 
who  was  Italian  in  many  things.  Animal  life  they  knew  little  of, 
though  the  few  bodegones  that  exist  reveal  their  proficiency  in  that  line. 
Sea  paintings  were  equally  overlooked  by  painters  bom  in  a  peninsula 
whose  shores  are  so  varied  in  aspect,  so  full  of  character,  and  picturesque. 
Landscape  was  treated  only  as  an  accessory,  and  seldom  resorted  to. 
Velazquez  painted  a  few,  but  they  are  merely  views  intended  as  frames  to 
groups.  Iriarte  (1 620}  who,  Murillo  said,  was  worthy  of  painting  scenery 
in  Paradise,  was  the  only  landscape  painter,  and  he  painted  nature 
unnaturally ;  and  in  modem  days,  Villamil,  though  effective  and  improved 
by  the  study  of  Hoberts,  is  stiff,  pseudo-classical,  and  places  nature  always 
<  en  sckie.'  The  colouring  is  also  monotonous,  being  that  suggested  by 
nature  around  ;  the  blues  are,  of  course,  very  beautiful,  rich,  deep,  and 
luminous — those  of  the  sky  ;  the  tawny  red-burnt  soil  has  indicated  a 
similar  colour ;  the  greens,  that  only  exist  in  Asturias,  where  there  never 
was  much  art,  are,  consequently,  poor  and  defective.  In  general  they 
will,  on  dose  examination,  appear  greater  draughtsmen,  than  colourists. 
A  quality  of  Spanish  painters,  never  surpassed  and  seldom  equalled  even 
by  the  best  Italian  masters,  lies  in  the  cast  of  the  draperies,  for  which 
the  long  and  many-folded  dresses  of  the  monks,  and  the  capa  universally 
worn,  were  such  good  models.  Mr.  Schepeler  thinks,  however,  that  in 
this  respect  they  never  attained  to  the  simplicity  and  dignity  exemplified 
by  the  Italians  in  their  draperies,  and  evinced  even  in  the  fantastic 
tubular  folds  of  the  German  school  There  are  in  Spanish  pictures  extrar 
ordinary  life,  truth  to  nature,  a  deep  feeling  of  piety,  and  a  simplicity 
and  power  that  9peak  to  the  heart  of  the  observer. 

The  composition  is  generally  excellent  and  simple,  evincing  careless- 
ness in  the  handling  of  secondary  figures,  and  fedling  in  the  few  instances 
of  large  groups  and  complicated  action.  The  background  is  deficient, 
the  details  most  correct  and  minute.  Such  are,  we  think,  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Spanish  painting.  As  commentators  of  Christian 
mythology,  as  portrait  painters,  the  Spanish  masters  stand  unrivalled  ; 
and  such  glorious  names  as  Velazquez,  Murillo,  Zurbaran,  and  Alfonso 
Cano,  are  sufficient  to  assign  to  the  schools  of  Spain  the  first  rank  after 
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ihoM  of  lialjy  and  place  them  on  a  par  with  those  of  Qeantaif,  Flanden, 
and  Holland.  Spanish  painting  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
Bohooby  Tiz.^  Seville,  Madrid,  Valisnciay  which  are  in  torn  BOBceptible  of 
sabdiyiaiona,  aach  aa  Aragoneae,  llatalonian,  Eetremadnra,  etc  -  Their 
differences  cdT  style  are  not,  howeyer,  clearly  defined. 

School  of  Valencia. 

Juan  de  Juana  (or  Jocme$)f  bom  at  Fnente  la  Hignera  (province  of 
Valencia)  in  1623  ;  died  at  Bocairente,  December  21,  1679.  His  real 
name  was  Macip ;  he  Latinised  Mb  Chiistian  name  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  age.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  was  a  pnpil  of  Qinlio  Bo- 
mano  and  Feiin  del  Yaga.  SuijccUr-^Smowi^B  Heaids,  lives  of  the 
Saints.  Style. — ^The  founder  of  the  school  He  was  the  first  to  intxo* 
dace  the  knowledge  of  Italian  art  into  Spain,  and  was  considered  by  some 
as  JEUtphael's  most  successful  imitator* '  Ooiiect  drawing,  good  modelling, 
power  of  expression  ;  his  perspective  faUs  rather  short,  but  is  exact  to 
truth.  HIb  colouring  is  warm,  golden,  luminous  ;  his  draperies  elegantly 
folded  ;  the  details,  even  the  hair  and  beard,  most  delicately  touched. 
His  Ghrists  and  saints  have  all  an  expression  of  mystic  inspiration,  love, 
and  tender  softness.  Frineipal  Worki — ^These  are  at  the  Public  Picture 
Galleries  of  Valencia ;  .a  Holy  Family  at  the  Sacristy  of  Oathedral  of 
Valencia  ;  at  the  Picture  Qalleiy  of  Madrid  a  Last  Supper,  Ko.  226, 
and  portrait  of  Oastelvy,  No.  169.  JW. — ^He  had  a  son,  Juan  Vicente 
Joones,  who  imitated  Ms  father^s  style. 

jFVanoico  SMUoy  bom  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana  (province  of  Valencia} 
1661 ;  died  Jan.  14,  1628,  at  Volendk.  He  studied  first  at  Valencia, 
then  at  Rome,  under  the  CaraocL  Style. — Imitated  the  Bolognese 
masters,  and  his  style  is  after  Sebdstian  del  Piombo.  His  reds  ore  those 
of  the  soil  of  the  rich  Huerta  of  Valencia ;  fine  attitudes,  good  composi- 
tion, deep  knowledge  of  anatomical  drawing.  Principal  Worke. — ^At  the 
Picture  Qallery  at  Valencia,  at  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Valencia,  and 
Four  Evangelists  at  the  Picture  Qallery  of  Madrid. 

Juan  BihaUa  (his  son),  bom  1679  ;  died  1628.  Pupil  of  his  father, 
and  painted  so  like  him  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence. Pictures  by  him  may  be  seen  at  Valencia  and  Madrid  Picture  Gal- 
lery (No.  163)^  and  a  CrucLfixion  at  S.  Miguel  de  los  Reyes,  at  Valencia. 

Joei  RSbera  (Q  Spagnoletto),  bomat  J&va,  January  12,  1688  ;  died 
at  Naples,  1 666.  PupU  of  Ribalta.  Studied  principally  in  Italy  under 
Gsravaggio  and  the  naturalists.  Style. — Martyrdoms  and  lives  of  the 
Saints.  Adopted  three  styles — 1 .  when  he  studied  Coravaggio  ;  2.  when 
he  imitated  Coneggio  ;  3.  more  personal,  greater  expression  in  physical 
pain  and  moral  beatitude,  power  of  drawing,  profound  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  Great  force  of  colour  and  effect  Principal  Works* — At 
Madrid  Picture  Gallery,  No.  42,  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  116, 
JacoVa  Lauder  :  121,  Prometheus  ;  642,  a  Dead  Christ     At  Osuna,  a 
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Qradflzioii ;  at  Salamanca,  a  Concepoion  and  aevenl  othen.    Hia  fines^ 
a  Pietdy  is  in  San  Martino  at  Naples. 

JaeifUo  Oeronimo  EtpinoMf  l)ozn  at  Oooenteina  (province  of  Valencia 
1600  ;  died  1680  ;  son  of  Bodiignez,  also  a  painter,  and  pupil  of  Bibalta 
(Miguel  Espinosa,  his  son).  Style, — Ezcellenee  of  drawing,  well  chosen 
and  natural  attitudes  of  his  figures,  power  of  chiaro-osoura  He  imitated 
the  Oaracci  schooL  Principal  Pietum. — ^At  the  Picture  Qallezy  at  Va- 
lencia and  Madrid,  where  a  Magdalen  (No.  221),  and  Mocking  of  Christ 
(No.  311),  Transfiguration,  and  Death  of  St  LuisBeltran,  are  to  be  seen* 

Pedro  Orrente,  bom  at  Montealegre  (proyince  of  Murda)  1560  ; 
died  at  Toledo  in  1644.  Style, — Imitated  Bassano  snccesi^fally ;  a 
good  colourist ;  painted  principidly  cattle  and  Adorations  of  Shepherds. 
Prineipal  Works, — ^At  Picture  Qallery,  Valencia  (five  pictures),  and 
at  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid. 

EeUhan  March,  died  1660.  He  was  pupil  of  Orrente.  N,B. — ^A 
son  of  his,  Miguel,  also  painted,  and  died  at  Valencia,  1670.  S^Ur^ 
Imitated  Orrente  and  Bassano.  His  usual  subjects  battles  and  soldier- 
life  ;  his  execution  free  and  powerful.  Principal  Works, — ^At  Valencia 
and  Madrid,  where  is  his  Camp  (No.  149) 

Pablo  Pontans,wBa  a  pupil  of  Orrente  His  works  only  seen  at  Valencia. 

Zari9Una — Several  painters  of  this  name.  Of  inferior  merit,  and 
principally  seen  at  Valencia. 

Sohod  of  Toledo. 

Feman  OcmdUs  (1400). 

Juan  Alfon  (1418).  Painted  several  retablos  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Toledo. 

Pedro  BerrugueU,  Father  of  Alonzo,  the  great  sculptor,  and  painter, 
and  architect 

Antonio  del  Eincon,  bom  at  Quadakjara  1446.  1^  works  are  few. 
Portiaits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  Chapel  de  la  Antigua,  Cathedral 
of  Qranada.  Some  of  the  richness  and  transparency  of  the  Venetian 
SchooL 

Fernando  del  Binoon. — Son  and  pupil  of  former.  No  work  known. 
He  worked  with  Juan  de  BorgoSa  at  the  great  retablo  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Toleda,  and  at  AlcalA  de  Henares. 

Comontes,  bom  1495  ;  died  1529.  Antonio  and  Biigo,  who  were 
brothers,  were  both  scholars  of  Ant  del  Bincon.  Higo  painted  the 
history  of  Pilate  on  the  wall  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral  oiT  Toledo,  etc  Francisco,  also  a  painter,  son  of  Ifiigo  (died 
1565),  was  painter  to  the  Chapter  of  Toledo  in  1547. 

Luis  Morales  (snmamed  '  el  Divino'  as  much  from  the  subjects  he 
treated  as  from  the  excellence  of  the  execution),  bom  at  Badajoz  1509  ; 
died  at  Badajos  1566.  No  picture  of  his  earlier  than  1546.  Style, — 
Might  be  called  the  Spanish  Peragino ;  colouring  wami  and  brilliant 
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pictoraB  of  Chiirt  brwtihe  the  mort  sdblime  ezprefldoii  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  rerigned  love  ;  hard  in  the  oaUinee  ;  his  modeUing  wants 
relief ;  too  minute  in  details,  sach  as  the  hair  and  beard ;  good  ana^ 
tomj,  oonect  drawing,  and  the  half-tints  very  well  understood  and 
rendered.  Principal  Pietunt, —  At  Madrid  Picture  Qallery,  which 
contains  six  specimens  ;  sacristy  of  church  at  Osuna  :  at  Alcantara,  over 
high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  conyent  of  the  order ;  at  cathedral  of 
Bedajoi,  and  at  pariah  church  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco,  a  village  between 
M^rida  and  Flaoenday  where  there  are  sixteen  of  the  finest  he  ever 
paintfM^i 

£la$  dd  PradOf  bom  at  Toledo  1497  ;  died  about  1693.  Oontem- 
porary  of  the  former,  and  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Bermguete. 
Works, — Founding  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  at  Boyal 
Academy,  Madrid,  and  Picture  QaUery,  Madrid,  No.  170. 

SancheM-Ootanf  his  pupiL — Painted  illustrations  of  lives  of  Saints  in^ 
cloisters  of  Carthusian  convents  (Granada,  etc) 

Luis  ds  Garhc^al,  or  Catabaialj  bom  at  Toledo  1634 ;  died  about  and 
after  1613.  Painted  with  Bias  del  Prado  at  Toleda,  at  the  Kscorial,  and 
the  Fsrda  A  Magdalen  by  him  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Madrid  Picture 
Gallery. 

DamgMM  T%sUocopuli  (El  Grecco),  bom  in  Greece,  studied  under 
Titian.  He  lived  at  Toledo  in  1677,  and  died  there  1626  ;  also  a  good 
sculptor  and  architect  His  son,  Joxge  Manuel  Theotocopuli,  was  a 
sculptor  and  architect  StyUr^Ai  fijrst  imitated  Titian  successfully. 
The  personal  second  style  he  adopted  was  extravagant  in  lengtii,  and 
often  in  composition ;  his  colouring  ashen-grey  ;  it  was  marked  by  great 
affectation.  His  last  manner,  when  he  became  mad,  is  simply  absurd* 
Principal  Works, — ^At  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  Churdi  of  Sto. 
Tom6  in  same  dty.  Burial  of  Count  Oigaz  (his  masterpiece) ;  at  the 
Escorial ;  and  ten  pictures  at  the  Picture  GaUeiy  of  Madrid. 

Juan  Ba/uHsta  MaynOy  bom  1669  ;  died  at  Madrid  1649.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  £1  Grecco,  and  was  employed  by  the  Chapter  of  Toledo.  His 
works  may  be  seen  at  Picture  GteUery,  Madrid.     Imitated  Veronese. 

Luis  ds  F«2(U0O.— Resided  at  Toledo  in  1664  ;  died  1606.  Three 
pictures  in  the  cloisters  of  Cathedral  of  Toleda 

LvM  2Hfton,  bom  near  Toledo  1686  ;  died  1640.  The  favourite 
pupil  of  El  Grecco.  His  principal  works  are  at  Toledo  and  in  the  parish 
church  of  Yep^ 

School  of  Seville, 

Juan  Sanchez  de  Castro. — 16th  century;  a  fi?esco  in  Church  of  San 
Julian,  Seville  (exec.  1484),  and  a  Holy  Family;  died  about  1616. 

Pedro  Sanchei^—Woiked  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville ;  died  about  1462. 

Juan  I^uneSf  a  pupil  of  Sanchez  de  Castro.  A  "Virgin  and  Christ  in 
Cnarto  de  los  Snbsidios,  attached  to  cathedral  of  Seville. 
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LuU  de  VargoM^  bom  at  Seville  1502 ;  clied  1568  \  maj  be  consideieil 
as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Seville ;  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
twenty-eight  years,  and  studied  under  Perin  del  Vaga,  whose  style  he 
imitated.  His  earliest  work  at  Seville  Ib  the  altar-piece  of  chapel  of  the 
Nativity  in  the  cathedral,  and  La  Qamba,  or  Operation,  at  same ;  at 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  Seville. 

Fahlo  de  CSfopettoybomat  Oordova  1538 ;  died  1625 ;  in  1608  studied 
in  Italy.  Imitated  Correggio,  and  was  a  great  colourist  ^  The  painters 
of  the  school  of  Seville  learnt  from  him  the  fine  tone  of  their  fleeji-tints.'' 
Princi^  Works, — Cathedral  of  Cordova,  Chapter  House  and  Contaduria 
Mayor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  His  best  pupils  were  Zambrano, 
Pefialosa,  Contreras,  Yela,  Mohedana    Excelled  in  fruit-pieces. 

AloTUo  Vazqnezy  bom  at  Ronda  ;  died  1650.  Worked  withMohedeno 
in  the  convent  of  St  Francis,  Seville  ;  also  excelled  in  fruit-pieces. 

Pidro  de  ViUeffoe  ifarma20;o,  bom  at  Seville  1520;  died  1597.  Studied 
in  Italy,  and  imitated  the  Florentine  schooL  A  Yiutacion  in  cathedral, 
Seville. 

Juan  de  las  BoelaSf  bom  in  1558  or  60;  died  1625.  Studied  at  Venice 
with  the  pupils  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  He  was  Zurbaran's  master. 
Style, — His  colouring  is  very  fine  and  rich  ;  great  softness  of  execution. 
**  No  one  ever  painted  the  sleek  grimalkin  Jesuit  like  Roelas.'*  Had  great 
influence  in  the  Seville  school.  Principal  Works, — ^At  Olivares  (collegiate 
church),  Cathedral  of  Seville,  Hospitid  de  la  Caridad,  SeviQe,  Picture 
Qallery  of  Seville,  University  of  Seville,  Church  of  San  Isidoro,  Seville. 

Luis  Femandes,  lived  during  end  of  16th  century.  He  is  known  not 
by  his  pictures,  but  as  the  master  of  Juan  del  Castillo  and  his  brother 
Augustin,  also  of  Herrero  and  Pacheco. 

Juan  del  GastUlo^  bom  at  Seville  1584. .  He  was  the  master  of  Alonso 
Cano,  Pedro  de  Moya,  and  Murillo.  Six  fine  specimens  at  the  Picture 
Qallery,  Madrid,  and  at  the  Museo,  Seville. 

Agustin  del  Castillo,  brother  of  Juan  del  Castillo,  and  pupil  of  Fer^ 
nandez.  No  works  extant  except  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Cadiz. 

Antonio  dd  CcuttUo,  the  son  of  Jiian  del  Castillo,  and  pupU  of  Zur-  • 
baran.  He  died,  in  1667,  from  the  effects  of  envy  and  annoyance  caused 
by  the  sight  of  MurOlo's  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

FramsisGo  Pacheco^  bom  1579  ;  died  1654.  The  father-in-law  and 
teacher  of  Velazquez,  and  a  remarkable  writer  on  painting.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Fernandez.  Style, — Correct  drawing,  good  and  equal  style, 
natural  and  noble  attitudes  of  lus  figures ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  effects  of  light  and  perspective.  His  colouring  was  some- 
what hard  and  stony,  and  the  execution  often  constrained.  Principal 
P»cfur«9.-:-Picture  Qallery,  Madrid,  and  at  the  Churches  of  San  Sebastian 
and  Santiago  at  MaM  de  Quadaira. 

Luis  PasctuU  Qaudin^  a  Carthusian  monk:  died  1621 ;  wbrked  at 
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SeTille.  HiB  *  Marriage  of  the  Yilgm'  offended  Faoheoo^s  eense  of  pro- 
priety in  the  lepreeentation  of  holy  penonages,  aa  he  dieawd  the  Yiigin, 
without  any  mantle^  in  a  Yenetian  petticoat,  et& 

Francuco  Eenwa  (a{  YifjOy  tit  the  elder),  bom  at  SeTille  1676 ;  died 
1666.  A  fellow-pnpil  of  Pacheoo  at  the  school  of  Fernandez.  He  alao 
engraved  on  copper,  and  painted  frescoea.  Btg^ — ^  Introduced  into  the 
school  of  Serille  that  bold  and  Tigoroue  touch  which  was  adopted  by 
Yekzquez.*  His  drawing  is  correct,  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body  remarkable ;  expression,  symmetiy  in  the 
groups,  good  and  vigorous  colouring,  often  laid  on  with  an  extraordinary 
imjpatto,  Frineipal  Wcrks, — Picture  of  San  Hermenegildo  at  the  Picture 
Gallery,  Seville,  and  a  Last  Judgment  in  the  Church  of  San  Bernardo, 
Serille. 

Francuoo  JBerrera  (d  MeMo\  bom  1628 ;  died  1686 ;  son  of  the 
former.  (His  elder  brother,  Hemra  el  Bmhio  (the  fair),  was  also  a  painter, 
less  known).  He  studied  in  Bome,  and,  like  his  elder  brother,  painted 
almost  exclusively  fish,  and  still-life  pieces,  and  was  called  at  Bome 
''  n  Spagnuolo  degli  pescL'  Style, — Imitated  his  father^s  style ;  surpassed 
him  in  the  painting  of  flower-pieces  and  bodegones;  inferior  in  his 
colouring,  where  the  reddish  half-tints  predominate,  and  was  well  ac* 
qnainted  with  the  happiest  effects  of  chiaro-oscuro.  Frineipal  Fiduret, 
— Picture  Gallery,  Madrid,  No.  631  ;  Cupola  of  the  Church  of  Atocha, 
Madrid ;  and  Cupola  of  Choir  of  the  Church  of  San  Felipe  el  BeaL  I^JB. 
—His  unde,  Bartolom^,  painted  portraits  at  Seville. 

Alonso  Cano,  bom  1601  at  Granada;  died  1667.  Studied  under 
Pacheco  and  Juan  del  Castillo,  and  was  also  a  great  sculptor  and  an 
architect  SiyUd — ^It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  not  greater  as  a  sculptor 
than  as  a  painter.  His  manner  is  soft,  rich,  and  pleasing,  and  he  might 
be  called  the  Spanish  Correggio.  His  pencil  was  free  and  fertile,  yet 
correct  and  natural ;  his  colouring  rich  and  fine,  but  a  little  smoky ;  the 
outlines  consequently  appear  somewhat  indistinct  when  one  is  cloee, 
though  the  detail  and  purity  of  the  form  may  l)e  seen  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  picture.  In  the  expression  of  his  figures  he  was  full  of 
sentiment  and  tenderness,  without  being  feeble  or  affected.  The  taste  of 
his  draperies  and  his  forms  in  general  pure.  Frineipal  Works, — Cathedral 
of  Granada,  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid  (eight  specimens),  Church  of  Monte 
Sion,  Seville,  Cathedral  of  Seville,  University  of  Seville,  Church  of  San- 
tiago, Malaga,  Church  of  San  Girus,  Madrid. 

Fedro  Atanasio  Boean^a,  bom  at  Granada.  Was  a  pupil  of  Cano, 
and  studied  also  Pedro  de  Moya's  style.  Worked  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada,  where  see  Yiigin  and  San  Bernardo,  the  Scourging  at  the 
Escorial,  and  Picture  Gallery,  Madrid. 

Sebaetian  de  Llanos  y  ValdSs,  lived  in  1667.  A  pupil  of  Herrera  el 
Yiejo,  and  was  killed  by  Cano  in  a  duel  His  works  are  very  seldom 
found ;  they  aie  very  rich  in  colouring. 
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PidrodeJfofaf  bom  at  Qnnada  1610 ;  died  1666.  Fellow-piipil  of 
Alonso  Ottno  and  Mnrillo  under  CSaatillo.  Principally  imitated  Van 
Djcky  whom  he  went  to  rtudj  in  England  in  1641.  His  Bocceflefiil  imi- 
tation of  thia  maater  is  aaid  to  have  ezerciaed  some  influence  on  the  etyle 
ofMurillo. 

Fnmciaoo  Ikurbaran^  bom  at  Foentes  de  Oantoe  (Estremadnia)  1598 ; 
died  1662.  Waa  a  pupil  of  Las  Boelaa.  StyU, — ^Moet  coneot  drawing ; 
called  the  Spaniah  OaiaTBggio.  Equal  to  Gano  in  reputation,  not  so 
tender  but  more  vigorous*;  great  loftinesa  of  wonderfiil  finish  of  tiie 
details  in  dress,  and  beauty  and  troth  of  the  heads ;  generally  severe  in 
style,  simple  in  oomxKMition ;  a  peculiar  pinky  tone,  especially  in  female 
cheeks.  The  prevalent  use  of  rouge  at  that  time  influenced  his  eye,  i^s  it  did 
that  of  Velazquez.  Prtneipal  Worki, — ^Picture  Gallery,  Seville,-  Gathedial 
of  Seville.    At  the  Picture  Qallery,  Madrid,  there  are  fourteen  specimens. 

Juan  d$  ValdSs  Lwl,  bom  at  Cordova  in  1630  ;  died  1691.  A  pupil 
of  Antonio  del  Oastillo,  and  the  rival,  or  rather  adversary,  of  MuriUo. 
J^U. — ^Forced  and  violent  attitudes,  sombre  and  gloomy  subjects,  a 
vigorous  and  brilliant  colouring,  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  tinted  with 
violent  and  green  tones.  Principal  W&ri$. — La  Oaridad,  Seville ;  Pic- 
ture Qallery,  Seville ;  Picture  GaUeiy,  Madrid,  Nos.  89  and  470. 

BartoUmi  BMban  Mubillo,  bom  at  Seville,  January  1, 1616  ;  died 
at  Seville,  April  3,  1682.  Was  a  pupil  of  Oastillo,  never  visited  Italy, 
and  began  by  imitaling  Boelas  and  Zurbaran.  Style, — Has  three  recog- 
nised different  manners : — 1.  The  frio,  or  cold ;  2.  The  MidOy  or  warm  ; 
3.  The  vapoT09o^  or  misty.  In  the  first,  *  the  outline  was  decided,  if  not 
hard,  and  the  tone  of  the  shadows  and  the  treatment  of  the  Ughts  remind 
us  of  Zurbaran  or  Oaravaggio.'  The  second,  which  he  adopted  about 
1648,  is  characterised  by  a  softer  outline  and  a  more  mellow  colouring. 
His  third  style,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works  (though 
the  painter  preferred  the  second,  or  edUdo  himself),  exhibits  softness  and 
vigour  with  the  finest  colouring.  He  now  painted  rather  hastily,  which 
produces  a  vaporous,  hazy  effect  thrown  over  the  whole — a  sort  of 
luminous  veil  He  was  pre-eminent  as  a  colourist  The  colour  of  the 
flesh  in  contact  with  linen  is  very  fine  ;  and  he  has  an  object  distinct 
from  most  of  his  countrymen,  and  'aims  at  the  general  character  of 
flesh  when  tinged  with  the  glow  of  the  sun.  It  is  never  minute  or  par- 
ticular, but  a  general  and  poetical  recollection  of  nature ;  and  when  suo- 
cessful  it  is  of  the  same  class,  and,  in  no  remote  degree,  an  approach  to 
Titian  and  Oorreggio.'  {WxlMe)  His  most  successful  works  have  for 
subjects  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Deity.  He  was,  therefore,  called  '  El 
pintor  de  los  concepdones,'  and  the  children  and  cherubs  he  painted, 
<  los  nifios  de  Murillo.'  Principal  Worh, — ^His  own  favourite  painting  is 
St  Thomas  giving  Alms,  at  the  Picture  Galleiy,  Seville — ^he  is  better 
studied  here  than  at  Madrid ; — ^Picture  Gallery,  Seville  ;  Cathedi«l| 
Seville ;  Picture  Galleiy,  Madrid. 
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8eba$iian  Chnm.    A  papQ  and  the  mulatto  alaT%  of  Mniflla 

P^droIfMeM  de  ViUameenew,  bom  at  Seville  1635 ;  died  1700.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Mmilloi  and  was,  with  Tohary  the  beat  popil  and  iiw^ttit^r 
ef  the  maatei'a  atjle,  and  their  works  are  often  misfaiVen  as'being  hj 
him.     (See  at  the  Picture  Galleij,  Madrid^  Na  61.) 

Franeuoo  Jfenae$  Ononb,  died  beginning  of  16th  oentozj.  Pupil 
of  Muzilla  He  painted  at  Seville,  and  fiidshed  at  Oadia  the  picture 
his  master  was  painting  when  he  fell  from  the  8caft>ld  and  soon  after  died. 

Ju4m  OortM^died  at  Madrid  in  17S9.    A  pupil  of  Muiillo. 

Ipiacio  d$  IriarUy  bom  at  Azooitia  1680  ;  died  1686.  Pupil  of 
Herrera  el  Ykjo.    Painted  almost  exdusivelj  landsoapee. 

Tthar^  bom  1678 ;  died  1768.  Pupil  of  Fajardo  and  suoceeBful  imi- 
tator of  Murillo.  Specimens  at  CShapel  del  Consuelo  (Oathednd,  Seville) ; 
two  at  Picture  Galkiyy  Madrid. 

School  of  Madrid. 

May  be  also  called  of  Oastilei  and  ii  composed  of  painters  from  SalA- 
manca,  Buigos,  YaUadolidy  Madrid. 

Oiuj^  Booma^  bom  1520  at  Baeia ;  died  1570.  Studied  in  Italy, 
and  was  made  by  Philip  XL,  in  1663,  his  court-painter.  Introduoed  with 
Beimguete  the  Italian  taste  in  Spain.  Most  of  his  works  haye  perished. 
A  retablo  in  the  Oathedral  of  Astoiga ;  yeiy  Plorentine  style. 

.  ^{fcmso  iSliin^to  Cotftto,  bom,  beginning  of  1 6th  pentnry,  near  Valencia ; 
died  1590.  Was  probably  of  Portuguese  origin  (Codho) ;  became  a 
pupil  of  Antonio  More,  and  studied  in  Italy.  Styli — *  Was  peculiarly 
distinguished  in  portraits.  Qreat  life  and  troth  to  nature.'  He  ez\joyed 
great  distinction  fiDom  Philip  XL  Principal  Warki, — ^At  Picture  Gallery, 
Madrid,  eight  fine  pu^nres,  all  portraits,  save  a  St  Catherine,  painted  on 
cork;  EsoorisL  , 

Juan  Fantqfa  de  la  Onu^  bom  at  Madrid  1551  ;  died  at  Madrid 
1610.  The  best  pupil  of  A  S.  Coella  <  These  pictures,  by  Coello  and 
Pantoja,  of  Infiemts  and  Infimtas,  bristling  with  the  stifhess  and  formality 
of  the  old  Spanish  Oourt,  independently  of  their  merit  as  works  of  art, 
are  in  themselTes  most  interesting.*  Several  pictures,  mostly  portraits, 
in  the  Picture  Gtollery,  Madrid. 

J.  FamandeM  NanarrtU^  sumamed  El  Jfudo,  bom  at  Logrono,  1526  ; 
died  1579.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  worked  in  the  EscoriaL  '  One  of 
lus  best  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  Madrid  Picture  Gallery,  £rom  the 
EscoriaL     A  colourist  of  the  Titian  school' 

JAtit  de  Carbqfal^  or  Cfaraiajal^  bom  at  Toledo  1534;  died  begin- 
ning of  17th  century.  Painted  at  the  Escorial,  Paido,  and  Cathedral, 
Toledo,  with  Bias  del  Prado  (1591).  His  Magdalen,  a  masterpiece,  is  in 
Madrid  Picture  Gallery  (Na  475).    He  was  named  painter  to  Philip  II. 

YiLAZQUiz  (Don  Dieffo  VeUuptei  de  8iMj^  bom  at  Seville  1599  ,* 
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died  at  Madrid  1 660.  Became  a  pupil  of  Heneia  the  Elder  and  Pacheoo, 
and  atadied  also  in  Italy.  Stffie. — ^He  fiist  imitated  Caiavaggio  and 
Ribeiay  of  which  the  Agnado?  de  Seyilla,  now  in  Apaley  House,  and  an 
Adoration  of  Shepherds,  in  the  Louvre,  are  examples.  He  was  essentially 
a  '  naturalist'  He  stands  as  a  portrait-painter  side  by  side  with  Yandyck 
and  Titian.  He  often  falls  short  of  the  elegance  of  the  former,  and  he  is 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  brilliancy  and  colour ;  but  the  feeling  and  spirit 
of  his  subject  are  admirably  conceived  and  executed.  Every  touch  has 
meaning,  and  nothing  Vi  conventional.  '  For  handling  no  one  surpasses 
him,  but  in  colour  Reynolds  is  much  beyond  him,  and  so  is  Murillo.  In 
painting  an  intelligent  portrait,  Velazquez  is  nearly  unrivalled;  but 
where  he  attempts  simple  nature  or  sacred  subjects  he  is  far  inferior  to 
Murillo.'  (TFOte.)  Principal  Works.— At  the  Madrid  Gallery,  his 
Lanzas,  Meninas,  and  Borrachoe ;  besides  others  in  some  noblemen's 
houses  at  Madrid. 

Fareja,  bom  1606 ;  died  1670.  A  pupil,  and  first  the  slave  of 
Velazquez.  The  *  GaU  of  St.  Matthew,'  by  him,  ia  at  the  Picture  Gallery, 
Madrid. 

J,  BcnOiMtadd  Mato,  bom  at  Madrid  1630  ;  died  1687 ;  Velazquez's 
son-in-law,  and  his  most  successfol  pupiL  His  works,  five  in  number, 
may  be  seen  at  Madrid  and  the  Eecorial. 

Mateo  CeretOf  bom  at  Buigos  1635  ;  died  1676.  A  pupil  of  Garre&o. 
Celebrated  for  his  nijmerous  pictures  of  the  Lnmacudate  Conception. 
Valladolid,  Madrid  (Chapel  of  Atocha). 

if,  OarreSio,  bom  at  Aril^  1614  ;  died  1686.  Pupil  of  Las  Cu  vas. 
Worked  at  the  Escorial  and  Royal  Palace  of  Madrid. 

Claudio  CoeUOf  died  at  Madrid  1693.  A  pupil  of  Riza  and  CarreSo. 
His  masterpiece  is  *  La  Santa  Forma,'  at  the  Escorial.  His  genius  was 
crippled  by  the  prevalent  bad  taste  of  his  times. 

Riti  (FSrancitco),  bom  at  Madrid  1608  ;  died  1686.  Pupil  ofVin- 
cenzio  Carducho.  The  Ricci,  Carducci,  Cajeci  (Caj^),  etc,  were  all  of 
Italian  descent,  and  their  works  are  of  no  great  merit. 

FalominOy  bom  at  Bugalance  1653  ;  died  1726.  A  pupil  of  Valdes 
Leal,  but  worked  almost  exclusively  in  Castile,  Madrid,  and  Salamanca. 
Painted  the  cupola  of  sacristy  of  La  Cartuja  at  Granada.  More  cele- 
brated for  his  literary  than  artistic  works.  He  was  the  author  of  '  El 
Mti86o  Pictorico,'  etc. 

Menendet  {M.  Jaeinto)y  bom  at  Oviedo  1679  ;  died  1752.  Studied 
in  Italy,  and  was  especially  a  miniature-painter.  Luis  JienendeM^  the  son 
and  pupil  of  the  former,  and  his  younger  brother,  Francisco  Antonio, 
were  also  painters.  Luis,  born  1716;  died  1780.  Tliere  are  thirty-eight 
paintings  by  him  at  the  Madrid  Picture  Gallery. 

Ooya, — Painted  a  great  deal  at  Madrid.  Bom  1746  ;  died  1828. 
One  of  the  few  really  original  Spanish  painters  who  strack  out  a  new 
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path.  Gnat  imagmatioiL  *  Skilled  m  well  in  the  management  of  oolonr 
and  bnuh  as  in  that  of  the  bnxini  aquafoitiB,  and  the  lithogisphio  atone ; 
hiB  effecto  in  aoenea  of  common  life  are  inimitable  for  their  anxprising 
truth  and  foroe/  Bespectbg  this  master  nee  Friarte's  '  CEnvxe  de  Goya.'- 
lliere  are,  beaidea  Uie  aboye,  several  so-called  Escuelaa,  as,  for  example, 
th|it  of  Aragon,  whose  chief  artiata  were — R  Tonente  (died  1323) ; 
Guillen  Fort,  hja  pnpil ;  Bonant  de  Qrtiza  (1437) ;  Pedio  de  Aponte 
(1479),  who  studied  in  Italj  nnder  Ghirlandajo ;  F.  Pelegret,  who 
atadied  with  P.  Oaravaggio ;  Domin  Forment,  flie  Oellini  of  Aragon ; 
A.  Golooyan  (1688);  Geronimo  de  Mora  (1587) ;  Ximenes  (died  1666). 
Then,  in  the  18th  century,  the  more  inferior  Artiga,  Piano,  Babiella, 
Almor,  GaaanoTa,  etc.,  ending  with  Martinez,  Bayeu,  and  Gbja,  the  best 
of  whom  belong  more  properly  to  the  Madrid  school,  if  there  was  any  at 
that  time.  In  Gatalnfia,  the  Yiladomat,  Baylon,  Penamon,  Cesilles,  etc, 
haye  been  said  by  natiye  critics  to  constitnte  a  school ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  what  is  generally  understood  by  that  name  hardly  applies  eyen  to  the 
gronp  of  painteia  that  flourished  at  SeyiUe,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  Madrid. 

Baokr  tf  Rrferenee, — ^Mr.  Stirling's  '  Annals  of  Spanish  Painters,'  is  the 
most  important  and  accorate  historiod  work  upon  Spanish  painters.  It  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  with  notes,  by  Maldonado  Macanaz.  It  is 
based  on  Cean  Bermuda's  'Dicdonario.' 

Captain  Cooke  Widdrington's  *  Spain  in  1843,'  contains  some  useful  infor- 
mation. 

*  Les  Musses  d'Espagne,'  by  L.  Viardot  (Paris,  i860,  3d  ed.),  was  the  first 
work  that  called  the  attention  of  foreign  cognoscenti  to  Spanish  pictures.  The 
substance  is  based  on  Palomino  and  Cean  Bermudez.  The  appreciations  are 
considered  most  trustworthy,  and  we  have  transcribed  many  of  them  almost 
entirely. 

*  Handbook  of  Painting'  by  Sir  Ed.  Head,  vol.  ii.,  containing  the  Spanish 
and  French  schools ;  London,  Murray,  1854.  Most  reliable  for  information, 
and  with  an  account  of  the  Spanish  pictures  out  of  Spain. 

Passavant's  'Die  Christliche  Kunst  in  Spanien,'  1853  ;  Lripzig. 

R.  Cumberland's  '  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Spanish  Painters,'  2  vols.  i2mo ; 
London,  1 782.  (Contams  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
1787.) 

A,  Pahmmo,  *  Moseo  Pict6rico  y  Escala  Optica,'  3  toIs.  fol.  ;  Madrid, 
1795-^7*  (An  abridged  edition  published  in  London  in  1744.)  Somewhat 
inaccurate^  but  useful. 

K  JPackecOy  <E1  Arte  de  U  Pintura,  su  Antigiiedad  y  Grandezas ;'  Serille, 
1649.  Very  scarce,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  Spanish  paint- 
ing. The,  substance  of  mu<£  has  passed  into  other  works.  He  wrote  a  MS. 
'Descripdon  de  Retratos  Autenticos,'  etc — a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
of  the  painteis  and  literati  who  frequented  his  studio.  The  original  MS.  has 
been  lost ;  a  copy  is,  we  believe,  in  the  hands  of  the  SeriUian  poet,  Seflor 
D.  I.  Maria  Bueno. 

Felipi  de  Guivam^  <Comentarios  de  U  Pintura'  (published  by  Ponz); 
Madrid,  1788. 
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Cmh  Btnmuia,  '  Diodonaiio  Histoiico  de  los  mas  Uustres  Profeiores  de 
111  Bdlas  Artes  en  Espafia,*  6  vols.  i2mo;  Madrid,  i8oa  The  best  of  all 
authorities.     *  VelazqueZp  bis  Lift,*  etc,  by  W.  Stirling ;  1855. 

Consult,  also,  for  the  Aragonese  school,  MiSano's  '  Dicdonario  Geogimfico,* 
which  contains  a  paper  on  it  by  Cean  Bemnidez. 

Bonlptnre. 

Spanish  scolptnie  has  been  oyerlooked  by  most  tomistB,  bat  deserves 
their  attention.  The  Spaniab  sculptor,  until  tbe  reign  of  Charles  Y., 
was  deprived  by  law  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  as  the  Church  forbade 
dissection.  The  indifference  evinced  by  all  towards  the  Roman  remains 
of  art  contributed  also  to  paralyse  the  progress  of  sculpture.  Besides, 
nudity  was  supposed  to  be  indecent,  and  accordingly  prohibited,  although 
^  rien  nliabille  comme  le  nu,'  said  Voltaire.  Sculpture  would,  inde^, 
never  have  existed  had  not  the  notion  of  bodily  representationB  of  the 
heroes  and  events  of  sacred  history  prevailed,  which  called  it  into  exist- 
ence. Painted  sculpture,  a  peculiarity  of  Spanish  art,  always  prevailed 
over  the  simple  marble,  ghost-like  statuary.  The  statues  were  to  be  as 
like  to  life  as  possible,  whence  they  were  clothed  often  with  Btu£b  ;  the 
beards,  hair,  eyelashes,  sometimes  were  reaL  They  are  not  thus  wanting 
in  effect ;  more  effective,  ind(^,  in  the  churches,  upon  the  altars  for 
which  they  were  intended,  than  the  cold,  monotonous  marble  would  have 
been,  for  they  are  in  keeping  here  with  all  the  rest  around  them, — ^the 
warm  rich  varied  tints  of  the  painted  ghiss,  the  heavy  gilt  and  painted 
sailings,  the  many-coloured  pavement,  the  dnperies  and  pictures. 

These  statues  and  sacred  groups  once  removed  from  their  appointed 
station  m^it  naturally  appear,  what  they  really  are,  out  of  place;  '  Les 
hommes,'  says  La  Bochefoucault, '  sont  comme  les  statues,  pour  les  juger 
il  faut  des  voir  en  place.'  On  the  altars  they  should  have  been  left,  for 
that  was  their  place.  Spanish  sculpture  exerted  itself  principally  in  the 
magnificently  carved  and  atofado  (gilt)  retablos^  usually  filled  up  with 
series  of  basso-relievo  scenes  from  Scripture,  the  Virgin's  life,  or  that  of 
the  tutelar  patron  of  the  Utgar;  groups  la  the  Trascoro  and  Trasaltar, 
besides  single  statues  of  saints  with  their  attributes  in  the  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  them.  Alto-relievo  medallions  over  doors,  statues  (never  painted) 
in  niches,  recumbent  or  kneeling  eflSgies  on  tombs,  etc.,  were  also  objects 
of  the  sculptor's  chisel  that  deserve  attention.  The  carved  siUerias  or 
stalls  in  the  choirs  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Sculpture  here, 
as  elsewhere,  in  some  degree,  has  followed  the  gradations  of  architecture 
and  painting.  In  the  dark  ages  art  disappeared  through  the  oblivion  of 
classical  principles,  and  during  the  Byzantine  and  early  Qothio  periods 
sculpture  in  Spain  was  rude,  symbolical,  and  conventional  The  most 
brilliant  period  was  the  16th  century,  when  the  study  of  Italian  models, 
and  a  growing  gusto  for  the  Revival,  introduced  new  ideas  and  created 
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emolatioii.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17ih  oentmy  art  iMcame  iMataidifiedy 
and  followed  the  preoepte  of  the  had  taste  pievalent  at  that  period,  and 
m  the  present  daj  acnlptore  may  he  safelj  said  not  to  exist  in  Spain. 
In  the  16th  oentoiy  its  chaiacter  was  Tery  peonUar,  the  life-like  appear- 
ance of  groups  and  stataes  was  most  staxiling ;  the  vigoor,  hzeadth,  and 
expression  are  nsoally  yeiy  lemarkahle ;  the  composition)  espedaUy  of 
gioaps,  freely  conceived  and  generally  wdl  carried  oat ;  the  execution  of 
details  yeiy  exquirite,  the  attitudes  theatrical  and  exaggerated.  The 
general  characteristic  is  aeUony  which  the  impassioned,  fiery  Southeners 
like  and  understand  better  than  rtpoM^  a  more  difficult  and  intimately 
86Bthetic  sentiment  The  greatest  sculptors  have  been  Leon  Leoni^  and 
his  son  Pompeyo  Lwni^  natiyes  of  Italy,  whose  gilt-bronze  statues  at  the 
Escorial  and  Valladolid  are  among  the  finest  of  their  kind;  Alfonso 
BerrugutU^  the  Spanish  Benyenuto  Oellini;  BeoerrOy  who  was  a  great 
anatomist,  and  eyen  made  the  designs  for  an  anatomical  work  published 
at  Bome,  1554,  the  text  by  Dr.  J.  de  Yalyerde,  and  executed  two  anato- 
mical statues  (Oean  Bermudez  considers  him  as  the  first  of  Spanish 
sculptors ;  his  masterpieces  are  La  Tirgen  de  la  Soledad,  and  a  grand 
retablo  in  the  Cathedral  of  Astorga,  etc.) ;  the  fiery  and  grandiose  Juan 
de  Jtinif  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain ;  Gregorio  Hemoandee^  whose  style 
is  so  eleyated,  giacefiQ,  and  refined ;  MemUiSkMy  sumamed  the  Phidias  of 
Seville,  all  grace,  exquisite  delicacy,  and  tenderness ;  Alfoneo  Ca/M^  his 
pupil,  whose  works  exhibit  much  of  Ids  master^s  taste  and  elegance,  com- 
bined with  originality,  expression,  and  excellent  careful  modelling. 

Sculpture  in  Spain  was  seldom  considered  otherwise  than  as  an 
accessory  to  axehiteotnie.  It  became  the  tongue  of  edifices,  which  the 
unlettered  could  read, '  libri  idiotarum,'  all  symbolical,  and  whose  earlier 
impotency  has  been  sometimes  defined  as  conyentionaL  The  examples 
are  scattered  all  oyer  Spain,  in  churches,  ruinous  conyents,  noblemen's 
houses,  and  some  museos  ;  in  that  of  Valladolid  there  Ib  the  best  collec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  that  city  and  Seyille  and  Toledo  that  Spanish  sculpture 
has  to  be  principally  studied. 

last  of  the  principal  Spanish  sculptors,  with  the  period  of  their  death, 
or  that  when  they  flourished : — 


Maleo,  d  Maestroi  1188 
Akman,  Joan.  1460 
Dttncttt,  el  Maestro,  149s 


BoitdooML  ei  Maesdfo,  1590 


Florantm,  Miguel,  15x0 

^MD&el  Maea 
Fonncnt,  I)aniiaii,  1535 
Valdehnra,  Pedro^  xmo 
Copin,  Diego  and  Miguel,  1540 
Bemigueta,  AlfomOk  >545 


Toideaillaa,  Gaqpar,  1545 
Madiuca^edro,  1545 
Xaaete  (Hammed)  X550 


Lmlisss 
ado.  Fi 


yUlapaiido,  Fraaoo^  1561 
Siloc^  Diego  de,  Z56a 


IHidelilla,  1566 
Moral,  Bart.,  Z500 
Becenra,  Guqwr.  1566 
A]ldletl^  Miguel  de,  1575 
Junl,  Juan  de,  1585 
JafduLEatbau,  1590 
Leooi,  PooipeTO,  x6qs  (a  FIoreatiMi) 
HenHttideL  Grasono,  163s 
Perayra,  MaaueL  x6i« 
Montafte&  Joan  M.  2.,  1645 
Cano,  AKooao^  z6«o 
Roldan.  Pedro,  1050 

Tom^  Nardio,  and  Simon  Gaviln  Toni 
t738 
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Tenarootta  we  haye  omitted  mentioningy  as  foieign,  in  one  aenae,  to 
our  subject  There  axe,  howeyer,  several  excellent  specimena  in  chiuehesy 
over  portals  in  cathedrals  (BeyUle),  and  the  spixitedi  freely-modelled^ 
coloured  gronps  and  stataettee  of  bnll-fighting  aubjecta  at  Malaga. 

BoaJkf  of  Refermci, — We  know  of  no  Spanish  works  on  iconogrsphy.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  cniions  of  deciphering  the  now  dead  language  expressed 
by  sculpture  in  the  early  churches  may  consult  Didron's  *  Manuel  d'Iconogxaphie 
Chr^enne/  and  the  Abb^  Crosnier's  work  on  the  same  subject  On  sculpture, 
generslly,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  books,  as  the  matter  has  not  been  as  yet  in- 
vestigated. Besides^  most  of  die  early  sculptors,  until  perhaps  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  were  also  and  especially  architects,  and  belonged  to  monas- 
teries, where  men  lost  all  individuality.  Cean  Bermudez's  '  Dicdonario '  may 
be  omsulted. 

Poroelain. 

POBOKiAiN  amateurs  cannot  look  upon  Spain  without  intexeat^  as  it  haa 
contributed  a  generoua  share  to  the  pottei^a  art  Such  names  as  Migolica, 
Buen  Betiro,  and  Moorish  Azulejoe,  are  sufficient  to  awaken  their 
sympathies  and  excite  their  zeaL 

The  Oarthaginian  pottery,  which  principally  flourished  at  Saguntum 
(now  Murviedro,  see  Fo^dncta),  waa  very  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomana,  and  produced  the  '  Calicea  Sagnntini '  of  Martial  (ziv.  lOS),  that 
were  of  that  beautiful  jasper-red,  whi<^  Pliny  mentions,  in  the  manufsio- 
ture  of  which,  he  adds,  1200  workmen  were  employed.  {Vide  Pliny, 
Hist  Nat,  lib.  zzxv.  c.  12.) 

Fragments  are  still  found  here  (beware  of  the  usual  impoaitions  prac- 
tised on  credulous  travellers),  and  exhibit  great  elegance  of  design,  being 
most  Oriental  in  the  outline.  The  Condi  de  Lumiare's  work,  *  Banoa 
Saguntinoe,'  with  prints  (Valencia,  Oiga,  1779,  8vo.),  throws  some  light 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  names  of  the  manufacturers,  etc.,  are  all  un- 
known, for,  alas  \ — 

True  fiune,  like  por^lam  earth,  for  yean  must  lay 
Buried  and  mix'd  with  elemenul  day.<— >Hast.  . . 

We  know  the  Phosnicians  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
cups,  chalices,  the  «vn9^ioy  of  the  Greeks,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  all  made  after  the  Qreek  and  Boman  models.  Qlie  Bomans  did 
not  neglect  the  manufacturea  of  Spanish  pottery,  but  the  Mohammedans 
raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by  the  introduction  of  the 
general  use  of  tiles  of  enamelled  earthenware,  called  azulejos,  from  the 
Arabic  *'  Zuleija,  zuleich/  a  varnished  tile.  They  are  of  Persian  origin 
(the  laiurad  blue).  We  do  not  think  that  the  early  Moors  knew  them, 
and  there  are  few  vestiges  of  these  tiles  in  the  Mosque  of  Oordova  ; 
those  that  exist  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  10th  century.  In  the 
BCihritb  (Mosque  of  Cordova),  the  enamelled  vitreous  mosaics,  the  finest 
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of  their  kind  in  Eoxopey  weie  a  Bynntine  piodnoe^  the  Gmek  >)^f  m^i^, 
and  Aiabio  FaieijMkf  or  Sofeynfth.  The  Alhambn  tQes  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  Moorish  buildings  at  Seville  and  Toledo  were 
also  adorned  with  this  style  of  deeoiatiye  pottery. 

Hie  sun-dried  bricks  made  in  Spain,  an  Arab  importation,  are  called 
adobe  J  mad-wall,  Cob, 

The  Spaniards  learned  the  art  of  tile-potteiy  £n>m  the  more  refined 
Easterns,  and  became  yery  proficient  As  examples,  we  may  mention 
the  Dados  in  the  Oaaa  de  Pilatos  at  Seville,  the  Portal  de  las  Mo^jas  de 
Sta.  Paula,  the  cinqneoento  asnlejos  found  here  and  there  in  the  Aloasar 
of  Seville,  the  asnlejo  picture  in  the  chapel  at  this  Alcazar,  pat  up  by 
Isabella  the  Catholic ;  the  fine  azulejo  pictures  in  the  principal  iSaipade  of 
the  Hospital  de  la  Oaridad,  after  designs  by  Murillo  (Seyille),  at  Barce- 
lona, Oonyent  de  la  Merced,  cinqaecento  Dados,  representing  the  victories 
of  Jayme  L  of  Aiagon,  portion  of  exterior  of  La  Sea  at  Zangosa,  etc. 

This  charming  £uhion  fell  off  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  them  still  continues  to  prosper  in  'Spain,  at  Manises,  near 
Valencia,  and-  at  Seville,  and  considerable  importation  takes  place  from 
Morocco.  They  are  used  in  courts,  passages,  gardens,  bath-rooms.  They 
are  seen  in  butchen^  shops,  fishmongers^  stalls,  etc. ;  but  they  deserve 
aU  the  attention  of  architects  and  men  of  taste.  From  the  progress  that 
porcelain-painting  has  made,  which  has  great  analogy  with  enamel-paint- 
ing, the  processes  dsed  at  Limoges,  the  superior  means  disposed  of  now, 
of  making  the  tiles  of  almost  any  size  and  thinness,  they  might  be  in 
many  cases  a  substitute  for  cold,  meaningless,  heavy  stone  ;  superior  to 
frescoes,  that  do  not  generally  last  in  the  open  air,  and  preferable  to 
bricks ;  they  adapt  themselves  to  all  climates.  Ceramic  decoration  for 
the  exteriors  of  buildings  ought  to  be  developed,  and  when  applied 
soberly,  and  with  intelligence,  will  not  be  found,  we  think,  foreign  to 
dignity  and  repose. 

<Kunca  hatia  case  con  azulejos,'  shows,  however,  that  this  decoration 
is  attended  with  expense.  They  are  of  a  pale  clay,  backed,  squeezed 
into  moulds,  glazed  on  the  surface  with  a  white  opaque  enamd,  upon 
which  designs  are  executed  in  colours.  The  Moorish  tUes  were  painted ; 
the  Spanish  ones  are  generally  stamped.  The  usual  tints  of  the  earliest 
were  blue  or  brown.  The  secondary  colours,  purple,  green,  and  orange, 
were  also  used.  About  the  16th  century,  whites  and  yellows  were  ^e 
fashion,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  yellow,  almost  exclu- 
sively. But  these  tUes  were  not  the  only  production  of  Moorish  pottery. 
The  jars  (/orrtw)  and  the  water-coolers  (aloanuat),  all  Oriental  in  shape, 
were  elaborately  ornamented.  These  porous  day  drinking-vesseh,  from 
Af-Karazah,  are  of  course  a  Moorish  importation,  and  differ  little  from 
the  Egyptian  lardacha  made  at  Ehermeh.  The  Arabs'  early  zooUh^ 
which  hold  and  keep  the  water  so  well,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  botijo^ 
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1*8  Tndla  (xiv.  106  ;  iv.  46),  who  mentions  all  tne  particulan  oi 
thoee  made  at  Sagontum  ;  they  aie  veiy  like  the  Oenobic  ararixd.  They 
were  probably  intioduced  by  the  PhoanidanBy  and  were  made  in  Seville 
as  early  as  304  A.D.  They  are  generally  placed  on  talUu,  or  stands,  and 
kept  cool  by  being  covered  with  linen.  The  most  characteristic  are  made 
at  Andujar;    They  are  of  different  colours — ^yellow,  brown,  and  white. 

Of  Moorish  ceramic  art,  the  beautifnl  and  odebiated  vase  at  the 
Alhambra  is  a  good  specimen  ;  it  dates  about  1320  ;  the  companion  of  it 
was  broken,  and  the  firagments  carried  away  by  a  French  lady  connois- 
senr.  There,  is  a  copy  at  Sevres.  The  Hispano- Arabic  pottery  flonrished 
till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  period  of  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  ;  its  influence  has  been  permanent  To  this  day  all  earthen- 
ware pots  and  vases  are  of  Moorish  form.  The  edntaroa  and  batijeu  of 
that  particular  peculiarly-scented  h^caro  clsff,  the  Gargantnarlike  Tint^tu, 
where  the  wine  and  oil  are  kept,  the  alcarrazas  of  Ycdentia,  catueUu^  etc, 
at  Elche,  are  all  of  Eastemj  very  early  forms. 

Besides,  the  Moors'  pottery  is  considered  to  be  the  prototype  of  the 
Italian  Majolica.  The  Hispano-Arabic  pottery  has  been  divided  into  three 
classes.  Ist.  Of  the  transition  period  between  strictly  Moorish  and 
Spamah,  a  yellow  ground  with  lustred-reddish  ornaments,  flowers,  and 
birds.  2d.  Of  13th  to  14th  century,  generally  ornamented  with  shields 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  of  a  uniform  golden  yellow  tone.  3d.  14th  to 
end  of  1 6th  century,  with  patterns  in  coloured  enamel,'  with  golden  yellow 
ornaments,  escutcheons,  foliage,  cyphers,  sometimes  animals.  This  is 
thought  by  Mr.  Marryat  to  be  the  style  copied  by  Italian  artists  in  the 
1 6th  century.  ^  Spain  had  the  priority  over  Italy  in  the  manufacture  of 
enamelled  pottery'  (Marryai).  The  Moorish  pottery  passed  from  Valencia 
to  Minorca,  whence  Majdiea^  and  finally  to  Pisa  and  Pesaro.  This  seems 
undeniable  from  all  that  the  highest  authorities  have  stated  (Scaliger, 
Fabio  Ferrari,  etc.),  but  no  doubt  the  ground  had  b^n  well  prepared  by 
the  Sicilian  Saracens  (aj).  827),  who  decorated  the  mosque  at  Palermo. 
The  clay  that  was  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  Majolica  ware  is  found  in 
Majorca  at  Puigpufient  and  at  Estellenchs. 

On  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  French  pottery  twas  in- 
troduced and  imitated,  and  the  Qranja  Porcelain  Factory,  an  appendage 
to  the  Fabrica  de  Cristales,  was  established  in  1688  by  the  French 
Thevart,  and  enlarged  by  Charles  IIL  But  a  more  important  one  was 
estabUshed  by  this  latter  sovereign  at  Madrid,  in  the  Gardens  del  Buen 
Betiro,  about  1769.  The  models  and  workmen  came  from  the  Nea- 
politan manufactory  of  Cano  di  Monte.  The  influence  of  the  Sevres,  of 
which  specimens  were  sent  constantiy  as  presents  to  the  Spanish  court, 
was  felt  in  the  workmanship  of  the  new  Spanish  porcelain.  The  build- 
ings were  destroyed  during  the  French  occupation.  It  is  like  Capo  di 
Monte  ware.    Groups  of  figures,  mostiy  mythological  subjects,  were  also 
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made.  The  marks  are :  a  fleuT-de-178,  either  in  blue  or  stamped  in 
relief,  and  tiie  monogram  of  Charles  m.  The  china  cabinet  in  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  palace  at  Arangues  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  tasteful  and  the  rare  apj^cation  of  porcelain  to  the  decoration  of 
rooms.  All  the  walls,  ceilings,  doors,  are  fitted  up  with  high  reiievo 
Buen  Betiio  ware.  The  effect  is  admirable.  The  china-manufacture 
established  at  La  Mondoa  by  Ferdinand  YIL,  notwithstanding  Sefior 
Sureda's  efforts,  no  longer  exists. — Consult  Oh.  Darillier's  excellent  work 
on  the  subject,  besides  Manyat^s  'History  of  Porcelain  and  Pottery,' 
London,  1857,  which  has  been  recently  translated  into  French,  with 
▼aluable  notes  ;  Jacquemart's  Researches,  etc. 


Music. 

'  DAKdNQ,'  says  Mr.  Ticknor, '  has  been  to  Spain  what  music  has  been  to 
Italy — a  passion  with  the  whole  population.'  Spanish  national  music  is, 
therefore,  strictly  munjtie  da$uante,  composed  to  accompany  dances, 
eniremetes,  roystering  ballads,  whence  called  dantas  haJtlada»^  bayUs 
eniremetadoB,  Most  of  the  Spanish  musical  instruments  haye  an  Eastern 
derivation,  the  rdbel,  zambomba,  pandereta,  guitarra,  and  gaita.  Musical 
instruments,  peculiar  to  some  provinces,  may  be  earlier  still  than  the 
fonnor,  such  as  the  goita  in  Asturias,  and  the  tamboril  of  the  Basque. 
The  emphatic  instrument  is  the  guitar,  the  xi^d^a  of  the  Greeks,  and 
kinoor  common  to  all  the  East  The  words  mean  little  or  nothing. 
The  character  of  this  Eastern  music  may  be  studied  in  Alfarabi'ii 
*  Elements  of -Music,'  in  the  Escorial  Library  (Casiri  1, 34).  It  contains, 
besides  the  principles  of  the  art,  the  forms  of  the  Arabic  musical  notes, 
and  prints  of  thirty  different  instruments ;  there  is  also  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  Spanish  singers,  both  male  and 
female,  and  of  early  Spanish  airs.  The  Archives  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
Toledo  and  Seville  contain  also  curious  and  numerous  collections  of 
church  music,  mostly  pLun-chant  In  the  Colombine  Library,  Seville, 
see  also  Caspar  de  Aguilar's  *  Arte  de  Principios  de  Canto  Ellano  en 
EspimoU  With  the  exception  of  a  few  good  composers  of  sacred  music, 
there  is  little  here  that  will  interest  the  music-collector.  We  might 
mention  several  collections  of  Yillancicos,  sung  in  churches  at  Christmas 
time,  as  early' as  the  16th  century,  the  words  of  which  teem  with  piety  : 
— See,  for  example,  'Yillancicos  y  Copies  curiosas,'  by  Francisco  de 
Avila,  Alcald,  1606,  one  of  which  begins — 

O  que  bien  que  bdla  Gil 
Vieiido  al  niao  entre  las  p^as  I 

The  Moors  had  different  moods  or  harmonic  phrases  which  they  called 
roott  (oussodl);  that  called  doughi&h  was  applied  to  sorrowful  subjects  to 
which  the  Spanish  canas  {^unia  of  the  Moors,  a  song)  belongs,  which 
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terpiiiiateB  with  an  Ay !  IshJUi  ezpreflsed  loye,  and  its  mdUu  jpartidai 
They  aie  said  to  have  derived  this  Bystem  from  the  Peidans.  Tkeve  waa 
little  variety,  and  really,  as  they  themselves  defined  it,  their  mnsio  was 
*  Dm  el  edwar,'  the  science  of  eercUi.  La  Borde's  <  Essai  sur  la  Mnsiqne 
Ancienne  et  Modeme/  voL  L  pp.  177-182  ;  and  Yillotean's  '  Essai  sur  la 
Mnsique  des  Aiahes'  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  will  give  further  particolars. 

Zarzaelas,  or  Operas  Oomiqnes,  have  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
Spanish  theatre,  and  meet  with  favour.  The  operas  are  mostly  imita- 
tions from  Yeidi,  Auber,  etc,  and  of  little  value. 

The  national  airs  are  clearly  losing  all  their  primitive  raciness ;  words 
and  music  are  becoming  Italianised  or  Frenchified.  The  best  and  most 
popular  composer  is  SeSor  Iradier. 

The  old  airs  are  full  of  character  {gracia  y  sat).  A  poetical  vein 
which  runs  throughout  renders  them  very  attractive.  To  appear  in  all 
their  glory,  they  must  be  heard  in  Andalnma  on  a  summer^s  evening. 

There  are  also  political  airs  of  great  effect,  such  as  the  *  Himno  de 
Biego,'  and  the  wild  Basque  '  Ay,  Ay,  Ay,  mutila  chapelligorriya  1  * 

In  many  churches  the  Gregorian  or  plain-chant  is  still  in  practice, 
but  the  present  execution  is  far  from  giving  the  exact  impression  of  the 
grand  effect  that  this  kind  of  music  can  produce — an  effect  so  admirably 
suited  to  the  age,  and  even  to  the  architecture  of  those  vast,  sombre 
edifices.  Modem  sacred  music  is  seldom  heard  in  churches ;  and  Pale- 
strina,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Mozart  are  unknown  to  Spanish  organists. 
Orchestras  are  heard  now  and  then ;  and  polkas  and  waltzes  axe  often 
substituted  for  the  austere,  mystic,  inspired  compositionB  of  the  medinval 
monks. 

FostlvalB. 

Ths  description  of  the  great  holidays  of  a  people  is  a  safe  handbook  to 
their  character.  In  Spain,  the  diat  deJSesta  are  almost  exclusively  of  a 
religious  character.  Besides  the  gnat  JSettas  de  ptteepio,  instituted  by  the 
Santa  Madre  Igleeia  to  gladden  tibe  heart  and  amuse  her  children^  there 
are  dioi  de  eantoi  fixed  upon  in  honour  of  some  saint,  and  varying  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  nationality.  Several  saints,  mostly  Spanish,  have  been 
made  patrons  and  tutelars,  patronoe  of  cities,  of  which  several  were 
natives,  hijoe — ^vix.  Sanlndro,  that  of  Madrid  ;  at  Seville,  Stas.  Justa  y 
Rufina ;  at  Valencia,  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  etc  The  smallest  village,  the 
most  out-of-the-way,  insignificant  hamlet,  has  its  particular  saint  lliese 
festivities  take  place  everywhere  on  the  grandest  scale  that  the  means  of 
the  place  can  afford.  The  Church,  all  powerful  and  wealthy,  exacted 
sacrifices  from  the  pious  or  the  superstitious  ;  and  thus  its  great  festivities^ 
especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  are  remarkable  for  the  wondrous  display 
at  pageants  over  which  the  sovereign  presides,  and  in  which  the  humblest 
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sabjeet  joins.  FanctJOM  in  the  ehurches,  prooesabni  thzongh  the  itreets, 
dedked  with  floweze  and  shaded  hj  awningSi  all  served  to  bring  zeligion 
before  the  eyes,  if  not  to  the  hearts,  of  the  people.  The  painter,  the 
Bciilptor,  the  poet  even  contributed  to  angment  the  efleot  of  fmneUmu. 
T^DBde  profited  laigelj  by  them.  Great  periodical  gatherings  fiom  distant 
points  brought  men  who  could  have  some  sort  of  interchange  of  idess,  eto^ 
together.  Pilgrimages  to  eelebrated  ahrines  have  been  to  this  day  great 
favourites  with  zelio-loving  Bpaniaids.  The  most  fiwhionable  shrines  in 
the  middle  ages  were  Jerusalem,  Bome,  Lor^tto,  and  Santiago  de  Ck)m- 
posteUa.  The  last,  in  the  14th  oentnry,  was  the  resort  of  k^igs,  heroes, 
and  the  pious  rabble.  In  the  '  Fabliaux,'  it  is  called '  Le  PMerinage 
d'Astuiies,'  and  is  FroiMart^s  '  P^erinage  du  Baron  St  Jacques,'  el  Santo 
ywrfnii,  '  They  have,  however,  considerably  fedlen  off,  and  religious 
fwndimn  have  become  matters  of  mere  curiosity — ^parish  pride,  toilet- 
displaying,  and  loM  eofradiu^  little  else  than  gossiping  clubs.  We  shall 
briefly  describe  the  most  noteworthy  festivities  in  the  year,  both  religious 
and  dviL 

January, — The  Jour<le-rAn  is  not  as  important  here  as  it  is  in 
France,  CShristmar being  the  great  public  festivity.  On  the  6th,  eve  of 
Twelfth-day,  Dia  de  Beyes  (Jour  des  Bois),  according  to  a  very  old 
tradition,  groups  of  urchins  and  vagabonds  go  about  the  streets  and  to 
the  gates  of  dties,  escorting  gaUegoi  and  other  wmpleB^  who  are,  or  pre- 
tend to  be,  persuaded  that  the  Magi  are  coming,  to  receive  whom  tibiey 
carry  ladders,  torches,  and  drums.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
€itrioho$  and  moim  are  the  fashion,  and  the  cake  (2a  tortd)  is  duly  eaten ; 
and  the  ktJba  (bean)  makes  Idngs  here,  as  elsewhere.  On  the  S3d,  San 
ndefonso,  patron  of  Toledo,  at  which  dty  great  festivities  take  place. 

On  the  17th,  another  popular  fiesta,  Lom  VtieUas  de  San  ArUomo — 
the  patron  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  It  is  iftore  especially  a  Madri- 
lenian  festivity. 

On  the  83d,  Dias  or  Sainti^-day  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Levee 
at  the  palace  of  Madrid,  reviews  snd  illuminations. 

February. — Carnival  takes  plaoe  and  continues  during  several  days, 
especially  on  the  16th  ;  masks  go  about  the  streets,  iniriffuarU,  as  the 
French  say,  acquaintances,  friends,  and  enemies,  all  with  good  taste  and 
euanier  in  modo.  Balls  in  the  theatres.  Miercoles  de  Oeniza  (Ash 
Wednesday)  doees  the  gaieties. 

On  the  12th,  Santa  Eulalia,  Tutelar  of  Barcelona.    Great  festivities 

in  that  dty. 

On  the  83d,  Santa  Marta,  Tutelar  of  Aeior^  Interesting  to  artists 
for  holiday  costumes. 

Marek — ^Ilie  Cvareema  (Lent)  is  rdigioudy  observed.  Sermons  in 
the  churches  ;  sacred  mudo  in  Madrid  and  the  larger  dties. 

On  the  1st,  San  Hisdo,  Tutelar  of  Taiifa.    On  the  19th,  St.  Joseph 
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— a  Yesry  general  name  in  Spain.  Gaida,  bonbouBy  and  boaqneti^  art 
sent  to  ihoee  whose  diat  it  is  ;  and  an  omiadon  ia  a  giave  ain  in  tlie  eyea 
of  the  fair  sex.    On'  that  day,  great  fiesta  at  Badajoi. 

On  or  about  the.22d,  Paanon  Sunday— Yiait  churches  (High  Mass)  ; 
a  sermon  in  the  open  air  at  Seville ;  Domingo  de  Bamos  ;  Palm  Sunday ; 
High  Masa  in  cathedrals ;  blessmg  of  palms,  which  remain  suspended 
round  the  balconies  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

April — Holy  Week  is  the  most  interesting  period  of  the  Festival 
Year.  The  tourist  must  omit  no  Juneian,  aa  they  are  all  rery  peculiar, 
national,  and  generally  impresdye.  Endeayour  to  witness  them  in  a 
large  cily,  especially  at  Seville ;  if  not,  at  Valencia,  Toledo,  or  Madrid. 
The  period  begins  on  Wednesday  the  Ist,  and  lasts  till  Sunday,  called  de 
Fasena  de  Besurreedon.  On  Thursday,  Jueve9  Santo  at  Madrid,  the 
Lavatoiio  takes  place,  in  commemoration  of  Christ  washing  the  disdples' 
feet.  The  ceremony  takea  place  at  the  palace,  and  after  the  morning 
service  or  ofaioi.  Hie  Queen  goes  through  the  unpleasant  process  of 
washing  the  feet  of  some  doxen  paupers,  who  partake  aftenvaids  of  a 
royal  limosna.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Queen  goes  in  state  to  make  the 
round  of  the  churches,  wtitar  leu  ettaeiofUB,  On  Friday,  Viemes  Santo, 
a  grand  procession  takes  place  through  the  streets.  The  beet  is  at 
Seyille,  where  it  is  'irreverentiy  but  not  inappropriately'  called  'El 
Camayal  Divino.'  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  procession  consists  in 
the  *  Fftsos/  or  groups  of  sculptured  effigies,  painted,  and  often  dressed 
up,  intending  to  represent  the  different  passages  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  borne  on  men's  shoulders. 

These  *  Pasos'  are  the  property  of  religious  associations,  Oofradiaa 
{etim  frater)^  several  of  them  still  yeiy  wealthy,  which  sprang  up  about 
the  14th  century.  These  '  Ptosos,' '  many  of  great  intrinsic  value  as 
works  of  art,  b^;an  to  be  introduced  in  processions  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  17th  century.  They  were  originally  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
penttenU  (nazarenoe).  Their  dress — ^long,  white,  or  black  robes,  with 
high  pointed  caps,  and  fiaces  covered — is  still  worn  in  remembrance  of 
them — names  surviving  things.  The  Cofiradias  vie  with  each  other  in 
producing  the  greatest  effect  at  these  processions.  The  prindpal  Cofradia 
at  Seville  is  that  of  '  El  Santo  Entierro,'  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  Her- 
mano  Mayor,  and  its  Fftso  is  the  finest  It  dates  from  the  conquest  of 
Seville  by  St  Ferdinand.  Vidt  the  *  Monumento'  in  the  churdies— a 
gigantic  temple  of  painted  wood-work,  often  that  of  great  artists,  upon 
which  the  Host  is  placed  for  the  Mass  on  Good  Friday.  Attend,  dso, 
to  the  *  Miserere,'  sung  after  dark  in  the  churches.  At  Valencia  it  is 
particularly  impresdve.  The  Holy  Week  functions  are  believed  to  be 
superior  in  pomp  and  interest  at  Seville  to  those  at  Bome. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  animated  '  Feria'  (fedr)  takes 
place  at  Seville,  outdde  the  Puerta  de  San  Fernando.    It  diould  not  be 
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overlooked  by  artUtB,  and  is  most  peonliar  and  nationaL     On  the  5tii/ 
San  Vicente,  Tutelar  of  Yalencia — great  feetiYitieB  there. 

May, — At  Madrid,  the  political  fdte  dd  Da  de  Jft^,  imd  on  the 
16th  Siti  Iridro,  Tutelar  of  the  metropolia  ;  a  Romeria  takes  place  oatside 
the  town. 

80tL  Grand  Fiesta  at  Honda. 

June, — ^The  verbenas,  veladas  (wakes  or  yirgils),  of  San  Juan  ;  on  the 
84th,  of  San  Antonio  de  Psdna  ;  14th,  at  Madrid. 

18th.  San  Oiiiaeo  and  Santa  Paula,  Tutelars  of  Malaga. 

El  Dia  del  Corpus,  Cbrpus  Christi  Day  (La  Fdte-Dieu),  generally  takes 
place  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  It  is  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  in  all  capitals.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  prepare  their 
best  and  new  toiUttea  for  that  day.  Streets  are  covered  with  awnings. 
Flowers  or  fine  gravel  soften  the  hard  pavement  for  tiny  feet  to  move 
slowly  about,  and  processions  take  place^ 

■ 

July. — On  the  26th,  Santiago,  Patron  of  Spain.  Tourists  in  the 
North  should  endeavour  to  be  at  Santiago  on  that  day,  or  on  the  8d  at 
Cbmna. 

AugwL — On  the  6th,  Fiesta  at  Oyiedo  and  Avila  ;  on  the  16th,  La 
Ascension,  the  Blessed  Virgin's  Day — Church  functions — ^High  Mass  at 
cathedrals.  On  the  80th,  Fiestas  of  St  Greiras  and  San  Eoque,  near 
Gibraltar. 

8eptember4 — ^The  Feria  at  Madrid  begins  on  the  81st  and  lasts  a 
fortnight.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  mentioning  it,  and  is  fSnlling  off 
every  year. 

October, — 6th.  San  Froilan,  Tutelar  of  Leon. 
9th.  Fiesta  at  Jerez. 

yavember. — On  the  Ist  and  8d  the  cemeteries  are  visited,  the  tombs 
are  decorated  with  funeral  wreaths. 

» 

December, — 6th.  Fiesta  at  Alicante.  The  last  week.  Fiestas  de 
-Navidad,  Christmas.  Chriitnuu  Eve,  La  Noche  Buena,  is  more  import- 
ant than  Christmassy.  The  churches  are  profusely  lighted  up.  Music 
of  all  descriptions  fiUs  the  ab.  Great  slaughter  of  'pavos'  (turkeys) 
takes  place,  and  there  begins  an  universal  gargantuism  of  popular  merri- 
ment, bonfires,  etc  ;  pastrycook-shops  are  decked  out  with  ribbons, 
fiowers,  and  literally  burst  with  mazapanes,  jaleas,  and  turron  ;  the  mar- 
ket-places exhibit  pyramids  of  oranges,  melons — ^the  *  Naoimientos/  or 
pasteboard  representations  of  the  Nativity,  with  terrarcotta  figures, 
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eagerly  purchased  by  children,  and  lighted  up  in  every  hotue,  rich  ox 
poor.  Suppers  take  place  that  night,  and  at  midnight  mass,  la  Mua  del 
Oallo. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  veiy  curious  and  early  customs  still  in 
fashion  in  many  out-of-the-way  cities  and  shrines.  Most  were  established 
in  honour  of  ^e  Virgin  Santisima,  whose  name  changes  according  to 
the  different  attributes  of  her  intercession,  such  as  Nuestra  Se&ora  del 
Pilar,  de  la  0.,  del  Bnen  Viege,  La  Blanca,  del  Buen  Consejo,  de  las 
Kieves,  de  la  Merced,  del  Milagro,  del  Amparo,  de  la  Ck»rea,  del  Bemedio, 
de  la  Paz,  etc.  etc,  in  all  upwards  of  thirty.  The  principal  Pilgrimages 
are — ^to  Montsexrat  (see  Baredoma)  and  Santiago  de  Compostella  (see 
Santiago f  etc.).  Our  readers  will  find  the  following  an  iuteresting  book 
upon  such  matters  :  '  Belaciones  de  Solemnidades  y  Fiestas  Publicas  de 
Espaila,'  by  Don  Qo.  Alenda ;  Mad.  1866.  It  has  deserved  the  '  premio' 
awarded  by  the  Biblioteca  l^acional. 
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Tmn  lower  dasses  still  retain  their  picturesque  national  dress.  The 
upper  orders  have  adopted  the  prosaic  chimney-top  hat,  eombrero  de  copa, 
and  other  such-like'  abominations  in  the  artisfs  eye.  Ladies,  alas  !  aie 
also  fiut  divesting  themselves  of  the  gracefdl  veil,  the  lace  mantilla, 
which  become  their  especial  cast  of  beauty ;  and  the  provincials  alone 
have  been  preserved  fiN>m  the  invasion  of  bonnets  and  mantelets.  Each 
province  has  a  peculiar  dress,  the  populations  of  the  south  and  south-east 
approaching  more  to  the  original  type,  the  Moorish  dress — ^those  of  the 
eastern  coast  wearing  the  head-gear  of  their  Phrygian  fathers,  etc. 

The  mantilla  is  worn  especially  in  the  morning  to  go  to  mass  and 
shopping  d  Hendae,  The  white  fine  blond  or  lace  one  is  now  seldom  used, 
and  only  at  the  bull-fight  and  Dia  de  Gorpue;  the  one  more  usually  put 
on  is  made  of  black  lace,  or  of  fioso,  satin,  or  silk — ^the  latest  &8hion  has 
introduced  the  antiquated  manto,  which  is  a  mAntilln  with  a  silken  cowo, 
and  a  lace  or  blond  veil  that  just  covers  the  £Euse ;  cooom^  or  the  coiffure 
k  rimp^ratrice  is  adopted,  to  which  tiny  side-curls  are  added,  called 
picardias,  caracoles  de.  amor,  etc,  with  a  stripe  or  two  of  black  velvet,  to 
which  a  fringe  (/eco)  of  passementerie,  with  jet  beads,  is  sometimes  added. 
The  best  places  to  purchase  one  are  at  Madrid,  Maigarit  and  Fabrica  de 
Almagro,  and  at  Seville  and  Barcelona.  The  prices  vary  from  600r.  to 
3000  and  4000r. ;  but  a  good  one  maybe  had  for  1200r.  Laxge  pins 
on  the  sides  feuaten  it  to  the  hair.  We  may  be  permitted  to  advise  our 
fair  readers  not  to  adopt  it,  unless  they  wish  to  be  stared  at,  for;  how- 
ever gracefully  they  will  put  it  on  and  wear  it,  the  ajud^  ceje  ne  ecdg 
quoi^  is  sure  to  be  wanting  and  cause  more  attention  than  admiratioa 
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It  18  exdiuiTely  the  head-gear  worn  in  churchea,  and  aa  HUberitan 
canon  oideied  thai  fenudes  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  churches 
without  having  their  heads  coyered  and  faces  veiled,  *  for  decency's  sake/ 
and  not  to  distorb  the  male  congregation. 

In  the  male  costume,  the  cajxi  (cloak)  is  still  very  much  used  ;  but 
without  a  cape  or  esdaTina ;  the  quietest  colours  are  worn  bj  gentlemen 
— invisible  green,  brown,  black,  with  a  black  or  green  velvet  lining,  forro 
and  ffudtoi.  The  usual  price  is  20  to  30  doUus.  We  likewise  advise 
our  male  readers  to  abstain  appearing  in  it  It  is  a  whole  science  to  know 
how  to  emboMTMe  in  the  folds,  tiiere  being  at  least  seventeen  diflferent  ways. 
There  ib  some  difflculfy  in  finding  prints,  coloured  or  otherwise,  of  Spanish 
costumes.  An  tdbtun  da  eoitumei  e&pagnoh  (one  separatelj  for  armj  uni- 
forms) may  be  purchased  in  Paris  and  Bayonne,  and  is  reliable. 

Fans  are  worn  as  much  as  ever,  and  are  used  not  only  for  protection 
from  the  heat,  but  as  a  formidable  instrument  of  coquetiy.  The  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XY.  fans,  gems  of  miniature  and  workmanship,  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  Spain,  most  of  the  best  having  been  sold  to  foreign 
amateurs,  and  the  rest  being  heirlooms.  The  more  common  fem  (a&wiMo), 
with  Spanish  subjects,  roughly  painted,  but  quaint  and  full  of  imUwr 
locale,  may  be  purchased  at  Madrid,  Colonuna,  Calle  del  Carmen,  and  at 
Seville  and  Barcelona.  Bull-fights,  and  the  recent  AMcan  campaign, 
fonuflh  the  subjects.  Fans  with  figures,  landscapes,  etc,  are  called 
ahoadam  <jqpaiudo9;  the  handle  is  called  dpw^  Fans  are  of  all  sizes, 
prices,  and  materials.  Sandal-wood,  studded  with  inlaid  steel  arabesques, 
are  in  great  request  Ivory  and  bone  feuis  from  China,  de  Filipina$,  are 
purchased  at  tiie  ^Filipinas  shop,'  in  Madrid,  Calle  Mayor.  There  is 
also  a  huge,  umbreUarsized,  circular,  1-real  fan,  which  ]&  ezduaively  used 
at  the  buU-fight    Prices  of  fans  vary  from  14r.  to  200r. 

Spanish  garters,  Ug<u,  are  very  quaint,  with  mottoes  replete  with  gal- 
lantry and  *  Honi  soit  qui  Hen  y  ^enae^  Andalncian  grada. 
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EzoBFT  on  the  stage,  the  haUe  naewnal  has  well-nigh  disappeared,  and 
even  on  the  stage  it  no  longer  is  the  nucj  co§a  de  Ekj^^h  which  it  for- 
merly was.  With  the  upper  classes,  the  dances  are  of  course  those  in 
fashion  in  the  KiUm%  of  Paris,  London,  and  Yiezma.  The  traveller  may 
chance  here  and  there  to  meet  with  a  romeria,  a  nuriendOf  or  jpic-nic 
party,  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  where  the  bolero  and  fandango  are  still 
danced,  but  mintu  the  sparkling  gold  lace  and  silver  filigree  costume  and 
motley  ioyeu  Spanish  dancers  were  celebrated  in  all  times,  especially  the 
Cadiz  dandng-girls,  whose  grace  and  kduez  aUer  delighted  the  Bomau 
vdnptoaiies,  and  have  been  sung  by  Martial  (E  3,Ep.  63,  v.  79  ;  vi.  71)  i 
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by  Jnyenal  (S.  2,  t.  16S) ;  StrabOi  et&  The  dances  differ  in  each  pro- 
vince. •  The  daiua  prima  ia  peculiar  to  Aatariaa  ;  the/bto  Ara^oneUf  to 
Aiagon  ;  the  muiUim,  to  Qallicia ;  ku  haboi  verdu^  to  Leon^  etc  ;  bat 
Andalncia  ia  the  land  of  the  jciteo  de  Jera — ^the  eachucha  of  Oadix, 
rondeiUu  of  Bonda. 

Dancing  waa  alwaya  a  national  amnaement  in  Spain ;  and  figmes 
belonging  to  rerj  early  dancea  of  a  religiona^  and  heroic  character  may 
still  be  aeen  in  seTeral  parts  of  the  conntxy.  They  were  mostly,  what 
they  now  are,  gracefal  and  Tolnptaona,  as  the  weakening  effect  of  tiie  sun 
on  limbs  prediqpoaes  the  body  to  be  pliant  and  elastic.  They  are  gener- 
^7  8&7i  especially  in  the  South  ;  and  the  fandango  and  cachucha  date 
from  timea  prior  to  the  Bomana — the  castagnettes  (ccutafiueUu)  being 
mentioned  by  Juyenal,  who  calls  the  clicking  of  them  'Tertamm 
crepitus.'  The  Pyirhio,  or  sword-dance,  was  an  Iberian  and  Celtic 
amusement,  and  is  now  sometimes  performed  in  the  Basque  I^yinces. 
In  the  North,  men,  almoat  ezclusiYely,  were  the  performers ;  whilst  in 
tiie  South,  dancing  was  a  woman's  department,  as  it  is  still  in  the  East 
As  now  happens,  there  were  few  plays  that  ended  without  the  laUe 
naeumal: — 

Al  fin,  oon  un  baylesito, 
Iba  la  gttnte  cootenta. 

RoxAS,  Viagit,  1614. 

Dances,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  besidea  the  usual  ones, 
formed  part  of  the  earliest  performances  of  the  Spanish  theatre ;  and  as 
an  actor  says  in  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays  (<  La  Qran  Sultana ' ) — 

Tbere  ne'er  wag  bom  a  Spanish  woman  yet, 
But  she  was  boni  to  dance. 

Persons  of  aU  ages  and  ranks  shared  in  the  fashion  ;  and  just  as  OHInal 
Bichelieu  used  to  dance  the  Sarabande  to  captivate  the  fair  Anne 
d'Autriche,  so  also  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  being  premier  to  Philip  lY., 
was  reckoned  the  best  dancer  of  his  day.  The  dances  of  the  17Ui  cen- 
tury, laying  aside  the  grave  courtly  minuet  and  subsequent  gavotte, 
retained  so  much  of  the  Cancan  style  introduced  in  the  South  by  the 
Oaditan  Bigolboches,  that  Quevara  declares  that  the  devil  invented  them 
all,  which  Oervantes  admits,  especially  of  the  Zarabanda  (probably  an 
Almito  Moorish  dance) ;  and  in  1621  government  endeavoured  to  put 
them  down,  and  well  nigh  succeeded.  The  Zarabanda  b^gan  to  be  known 
in  1 688  at  Seville,  and  was,  says  Mariana,  invented  by  a  devil  in  woman's 
shape. 

The  ^psies'  dance  has  retained  part  of  the  freedom  of  those  times,  and 
must  not  be  omitted  by  amateurs.  It  is  a  most  gracefal  dislocation  of 
the  human  body. 

Headers  who  may  feel  disposed  to  knqw  moro  on  the  subject  of  S] 
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dances  aie  xeferred  to  the  following  works : — ^'Donayies  de  Tersioozey' 
by  Desa  j  AyUa;  1663.  'Qiffoxd's  Notes'  in  toL  iL  p.  169  ol 
<  Jnyenal's  Satures  ;'  Philadelphia,  1803.  Bapere's  Notes  on  the  same 
passage  in  Jnyenal ;  LipsiaBi  1801 ;  8yo.  S.  zL  '  Pellioex^s  Origen/  etc.; 
voL  L  in  the  'IMablo  Cojoelo^'  Tianoo  L,  etc  'Filosofia  Antigoa 
Poetica,' by  Pindano  ;  1696. 

The  Theatre. 

Thb  Spanish  theatre  in  many  of  its  attributes  and  ohaiacteristics  stands 
by  itsel£  It  takes  no  cognisance  of  ancient  example,  for  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  conld  have  little  in  conmion  with  materials  so  modem,  christian, 
and  romantic.  It  bbnowed  nothing  from  the  drama  of  Fiance  or  of  Italy, 
for  it  was  in  adyance  of  botii  whc^  its  final  character  was  not  only  de- 
Teloped  bat  settled.  And  as  for  England,  though  Shakspeare  and  Lope 
were  contemporaries,  and  there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  them, 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  trace  and  difficult  to  ezplaini  still  they  and  their 
schools,  undoubtedly,  had  not  the  least  influence  on  each  other.  The 
Spanish  drama  is,  therefore,  entirely  national  Many  of  its  best  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  chronicles  and  traditions  ^tnilior  to  the  audience  that 
listened  to  them,  and  its  prevalent  versification  reminded  the  hearers,  by 
its  sweetness  and  power,  of  what  had  so  often  moved  their*hearts  in  the 
earliest  outpourings  of  ilie  national  genius.  With  all  its  faults,  this  old 
Spanieh  dxama,  founded  on  the  great  traits  of  the  national  character, 
maintained  its^  in  the  popular  fiivour  as  long  as  that  chazaoter  existed 
in  its  original  attributes;  and  eren  now  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  modem  literature, 
(licknoi's  *  History  of  Spanish  Literature,'  voL  iL  chap,  xxvi)  Hie  drama 
is  the  minor  of  a  nation's  chazacter,  and  the  best  handbook  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  period  is  the  leotnie  of  its  dramatio  literature  at  that 
time.  As  over  all  manifestations  of  the  popular  mind,  so  over  the  spirit 
of  the  drama,  the  Church  stood  sentinel,  watdied  its  progress  with  jealousy, 
and,  unable  to  confine  it  within  the  nanow  reU^^ous  channel,  dedaied 
open  war  against  it,  visiting  those  who  attended  representations  with 
excommunication,  denying  Christian  burial  to  actors  (the  first  time  by 
67th  canon  of  the  Illiberian  Council),  not  allowing  them  to  marry,  etc, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Boman  contempt  for  hirtrions.  The  earliest  form 
of  the  drama  was  therefore  the  religious  representations  of  scriptural 
events — the  Mysteries  (muterioi),  which  were  in  fashion  till  the  time  of 
Philip  IL  The  theatres  were  closed  oftentimes  for  years  through  ecclesi- 
asticfd  influence,  and  then  ro-opened  by  the  caprice  of  an  amateur  monarch, 
or  the  impulse  of  the  growing  popularity  that  they  were  daily  obtaining. 
The  religious  dramas,  many  of  them  very  gross  and  licentious,  were  also 
act^  in  nunneries  and  monasteries.    The  real  founder  of  the  Spanish 
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diama  was  Lope  de  Rneda  (1544-67),  who  boldly  abandoned  all  iemini< 
scenoes  of  the  mysttHe$  and  struck  out  a  new  path.  The  theatrical 
lesonraeB  were  those  of  the  most  meagre  character.  A  managei^s  whole 
apparatus  was^  according  to  Oervantes,  contained  in  a  large  sack.  The 
theatre  consisted  of  four  benches  azianged  in  a  square,  with  boards  laid 
across  them,  and  raised  a  litUe  from  the  ground.  The  furniture  was  an 
old  blanket,  drawn  aside  by  two  cords.  Behind  it  stood  the  musidaiis, 
'who  sang  old  ballads  without  a  guitar.'  A  public  square  was  the  site 
chosen  for  the  temporary  erection  of  the  theatre.  The  audiences  were 
collected  around ;  the  perfonnance  took  place  by  daylight ;  and  the  plays 
themselves  were  colloquies,  with  little  or  no  action,  but  divided  into 
several  scenes^  written  with  spirit,  humour,  and  so  as  to  display  the  9ali 
(sal)  of  the  ^tocumo,  ot  nmpUs  as  they  were  first  called,  on  whose  perfor- 
mance the  success  mainly  depended.  Lope  de  Vega  raised,  the  drama  to 
a  higher  sphere  and  placed  it  in  a  wider  range ;  but  the  indefatigable, 
implacable  Church  compelling  him  to  relinquidi  secular  plays,  he  had 
resort  to  the  Oomedias  de  Santos,  from  subjects  found  in  their  lives,  and 
Autoi  SaoramentaleB  (a  forensic  term  from  cietui,  a  decree)  or  sacramental 
acts ;  these  religious  plays  used  to  be  performed  in  the  streets  and  squares 
on  great  church  holidays ;  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  400  of  them.  The  period 
when  Madrid  became  the  real  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  about  1660, 
the  drama  commenced  a  career  of  progress  and  prosperi^ ;  playhouses 
were  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  uid  Lope  de  Yega's 
genius  gave  life  to  them.  To  his  school  belong  some  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  writers  that  Spain  has  possessed,  sudi  as  Tirso  de  Molina 
{'  Burlador  de  Sevilla/  '  Yeigonzoso  en  Palacio,'  etc.) ;  Quillen  de  Oastro 
C  Mocedades  del  Cid,'  imitated  b^  Oomdlle, '  Le  Cid  ^ ;  Guevara  Q  Mis 
pesa  el  Bey  que  la  Sangre ') ;  Montalvan  (^  Orfeo,'  f  Amantes  de  Teruel,' 
and  '  Don  Carlos  *) ;  Alarcon  ('  Te^edor  de  Segovia,' '  Yerdad  Sospechosa'), 
etc  Calderon  de  la  Barca  was,  with  Lope,  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  and  the  most  national  of  its  writers.  Besides  Autos 
Sacramentales  ('  Devocion  de  la  Cruz,'  and  others),  he  wrote  '  Capa  y 
Espada '  comedies  and  purely  heroic  ones  (^  Amar  despues  de  la  Muerte,' 
'  El  M^co  de  su  Honra,'  '  El  Mayor  Monstmo,  los  Zdos,'  etc)  The 
Spanish  drama  reached  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  lY.,  from  1621  to  1665.  The  glorious  sun  thus  rose  firom  among 
the  medieval  darkness  of  the  muterioa,  expanding  gradually,  until  it  set 
magnificently  towards  the  death  of  Calderon,  when  decay  began.  But 
even  then  we  have  such  men  as  Moreto  C  Desden  con  el  Desden  *), 
Rozas  ('  Del  Bey  abaxo  ninguno,'  etc.),  besides  a  host  of  minor  tn^u», 
conspicuous  only  like  the  stars,  whose  light  shines  the  more  when  the 
sun  has  set 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  centuiy,  just  as  the  French  had  previously 
imitated  the  Spanish  drama,  the  Spaniards  now  strove  to  adopt  the  slyle 
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cf  the  French  plajra.  Gomeille's  *  Ciima '  was  tawnalatedy  1713;  Bacine'9 
-^  Athalie*  in.  1747^  etc.  Of  this  period  ve  may  mention  Moiatin  the 
elder  (*  Qozman  el  Bneno  ^^  OadahalBO  ('  Sancho  Gazda'),  Iiiarte  C  The 
El-hred  Miss/  eta),  Moratin  the  younger,  one  of  the  most  successful  comic 
irriters  (<  Si  de  Las  Ninas/  '  £1  Oaf^*).  In  the  present  day  the  drama  has 
fyien  very  low,  and  the  plays  are  mostly  French  translations.  The  melo- 
•drama  finds  fiftYour  with  the  lower  dasses ;  and  the  sarzuelas,  or  operas 
.Gomiques,  are  preferred  to  plays  of  the  old  schooL  We  must  except  some 
•original  and  national  authors,  whose  productions  we  recommend  to  the 
playgoer,  however  much  he  may  feel '  new'  to  their  peculiar  character  and 
•effect — Yiz,  the  Duke  of  Bivas,  whose  '  Fuenta  del  8ino '  has  become 
Yerdi's  libretto  of  the  opera  *  La  Forza  del  Destino ;'  Qarda  Gutierrez, 
whose  stirring  'Troyador'  is  another  of  Yerdi's  triumphs;  Bodriguei 
Rubi  C  La  Bueda  de  la  Fortuna*) ;  Yentura  de  la  Yega  ('  Hombre  de 
Hundo ') ;  Jos^  Zorilla  (^  D.  Juan  Tenorio  *) ;  Luis  Ijguilaz  ('  Yerdades 
Amaigas  *) ;  Hartzembush  (^  Amantes  de  Teruel  *) ;  and  Breton  de  los 
Herreros  (the  Spanish  Scribe),  etc  The  vein  of  enthusiasm  that  runs 
through  Spaniards,  their  love  of  romance  and  the  marvellous,  their 
natural  quickness  of  apprehension  and  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  their 
•childish  delight  in  tinsel  and  effect,  all  fit  them  to  succeed  in  the  drama. 
The  play-houses  themselves  naturally  shared  the  fate  of  the  drama. 
But  they  have  never  reached  in  Spain,  to  this  day,  the  space,  commodity, 
and  the  display  of  mechanical  means  employed  to  enhance  the  scenic 
•effect  It  is  true  that  to  resort  to  the  latter  was  deemed  contemptible, 
and  the  plays  requiring  them  were  called  '  comedias  de  ruido/  piiees  d 
machines,  Madame  D'Aulnay,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1679-80,  mentions 
in  her  amusing  letters  a  sun  made  of  oHed  paper,  actors  quietly  climbing 
ladders,  placed  in  view  of  the  spectators,  to  reach  the  stage.  The  site  of 
the  theatre  was  a  court-yard,  patiOf  or  oorrai;  in  £ront  of  the  stage  were 
benches  for  those  who  bought  single  tickets ;  the  crowd  stood  in  the  open 
air  and  paid  three  maravedis.  Here  stood  the  noisiest  and  disorderly 
part  of  the  audience,  called  '  moequeteros '  (moecon,  a  large  fly),  from  the 
constant  buzzing,  on  whose  approbation  the  success  of  new  plays  always 
.depended  (Alcazar,  Qrtographia  Oastellana,  PeUicer,  Origen,  etc).  Behind 
were  the  gradas,  ^  grees,'  or  rising  seats,  for  the  men  ;  and  the  cazuela, 
literally  '  stew-pan/  exclusively  used  by^  the  women  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  which  we  have  seen  not  many  years  ago  at  the  Teatro  de  la  Gruz, 
Madrid,  in  all  its  glory.  Above  were  the  desvanes  and  aposentos— -that  is, 
balconies  and  rooms,  our  modem'boxes,  still  called  in  Spain  the  first  and 
second  floors,  the  rez-de-chauss^  The  lower  ones  were  generally  railed, 
as  all  ground-floor  windows  are  in  Spain,  xejas,  whence  the  present 
French  ioffet  grilU$$  and  vapour  bath,  haignoira.  These  rooms,  belong- 
ing to  houses  placed  round  three  sides  of  the  court-yard,  were  filled  by 
the  Court,  and  held  as  an  heirloom  from  generation  to  generation — as  it 
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still  happens  at  Barcelona.  The  audiences  were  noisy — the  hissing  and 
'  victors ! '  were  signs  of  discontent  or  applause ;  rattles,  bells,  and 
crackers,  often  augmenting  the  expression  of  the  former.  The  first  play- 
bill was  put  up  at  Qranada  in  1600.  The  performances  took  place  by 
daylight,  and  consisted  of  a  20a,  or  prologue,  followed  by  the  first  yomodb, 
or  act  of  the  principal  comedy  or  drama ;  entremeees  came  after,  amusing, 
light '  levers  de  rideau  ; '  the  second  act  of  the  comedy  ensued,  and  was 
followed  by  another  entremes,  music,  and  dancing ;  and  the  finale  was 
usually  a  saynete  or  farce,  in  which  Spanish  actors  always  excelled. 
Last  of  all,  as  even  is  now  often  the  case,  a  halU  nacianal  terminated  the 
fiesta,  and  was  a  jCn  defitncunk  Besides  the  splendid  Buen  Retiro  play- 
houses and  floating  theatres,  the  most  celebrated  have  existed  tiU  very 
lately,  such  as  the  Corrales  de  la  Omz  and  Del  Principe,  which  were 
erected  at  the  request  of  Isabel  Famese,  in  1743,  1746.  The  actors  of 
early  times  were  admirable  interpreters  of  the  genius  of  Lope  and  Gal- 
deron,  and  the  names  of  Figueroa,  Finedo,  Prado,  are  associated  with 
their  greatest  success ;  Barbara  Coronel,  Maria  de  Cordova,  Baltasara, 
and,  more  latterly,  Maiquez,  Quend,  la  Rita  Luna,  la  Llorente,  Rodri- 
guez, and  the  gracioso  Quzman. 

In  1861  there  were  282  plays  performed  in  the  Peninsula,  of  which 
there  were  102  comedies,  96  zarzuelas;  and  57  dramas. 

BopJkt  ofReferenci, — The  best  critiques  on  the  Spanish  theatre  hare  issued 
from  Germany.  Garda's,  Pe11icer*s,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa's,  Moratin's  iJL) 
origins  of  the  Spanish  theatre  may  be  looked  to  for  general  information.  The 
'Tesoro  del  Teatro  £spafiol,'in  5  vols.  (Baudr/s  Coll.),  is  compact  and  well 
selected. 

Bnllpflj^ts. 

Tms  is  the  national  jCeffti  of  Spain,  at  which  the  lower  classes  are  seen 
in  all  their  character,  as  the  English  are  at  the  Derby.  We  shall  leave 
aside  all  reflections  on  the  cnuU^^  bad  example,  bloodshed,  of  this 
spectacle,  and  allow  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  We  shall  only 
remark  that  buU-fights  are  still  the  fashion,  that  they  have  lost  few  of 
their  former  characteristics,  and  that  tourists  should  not  fail  to  see  one 
at  least  The  best  bull-fights — wrrida%  de  tanm — take  place  at  Seville, 
the  great  centre  of  Tauromachia,  and  at  Madrid.  The  '  season '  begins 
the  first  Sunday  after  Lent,  a  '  fimcion*  taking  place  on  every  Sunday — 
'  si  el  tiempo  lo  permite.'  There  is  a  pause  during  the  height  of  summer, 
and  a  second  season  begins  again  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  early 
part  of  October.  Each  corrida  costs  upwards  of  £400  at  Madrid  and 
Seville,  and  not  much  less  in  the  minor  cities.  The  bull-fighters  are 
divided  into  four  daases — upadas  (swords,  rapiers),  those  who  kill  the 
buUs  with  a  sword  ;  they  are  the  '  maestroe '  of  the  art,  men  of  great 
daring,  a  quick  eye,  firm  wrist,  and  presence  of  mind ;  they  rise  from 
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the  lower  dasa,  without  passing  by  that  of  picadoies,  and  follow  the 
especial  rules  laid  down  bj  some  great  master,  or  found  a  new  school 
themselyes.  ^Aficionados'  (amateurs),  alone  can  see  the  differences  be* 
tween  the  werUi,  Ttib  most  celebiated  maestioe'  have  been  Montmy 
Romero^  Cfdndidoy  Pepe  lUoy  El  ChidoMro.  The  present  ones  are  paid 
from  SOOQr.  to  6000r.  for  each  corrida,  and  there  are  always  two  at  each 
fdncion,  besides  a  *  sobresaliente/  in  case  of  accidents.  The  second  class, 
the  BandmUeroiy  from  handeriUoj  a  small  flag,  or  barbed  dart,  are  paid 
lOOOr.  to  1600r.  each  corrida.  They  require  swiftness  of  foot  and  great 
dexterity.  The  third  clsss  are  the  JPico^es,  from  jnieo,  a  lance.  They 
receiye  2000r.  They  ride  jaded  Bosinante-hacks,  in  lieu  of  the  noble 
steeds  of  yore,  and  scarcely  defend  them  against  the  *  embestida '  of  the 
buIL  They  are  rather  looked  down  upon,  as  a  set  of  dronkards  and 
* holgazanes.'  The  ' Ohulos'  and  ' Gapas '  form  the.  fourth  class.  They 
are  picked  men,  as  their  business  requires  great  activity — ^  ojo  y  condi- 
don.'  They  are  paid  from  |15  to  |20  (300r.  to  40Qr.}  The  spectacle 
is  a  drama  in  three  acts.  First,  after  a  shrill  trompet  has  announced 
the  beginning,  the  TcrU  door  is  opened,  and  the  wretched  beast  rushes 
into  the  arena,  decorated  with  the  bright-ribboned  moila.  The  picadores 
adysnce,  each  in  turn,  and  attack,  or  rather  receiye  the  bull's  attack. 
After  a  few  vara»  have  been  split,  and  several  tumbles  duly  taken  place, 
the  banderillos,  at  the  sound  of  another  trumpet^  come  in  for  their  share, 
and  dart  their  arrows  about  the  buU's  gory  neck.  Sometimes,  when  the 
hieho  is  phlegmatic,  these  darts  are  provided  with  crackers,  which  ex- 
plode on  their  being  affixed,  and  madden  the  animal  A  few  minutes 
after,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  JEtpada  is  seen  advancing  towards 
the  bull,  alter  having  pronounced  a  speech  before  the  AtUondad  presid- 
ing over  the  plaza,  in  which  he  BBkA,  pro  formdj  permission  to  kill  tfaSe 
foe,  and  offers  to  perform  the  werte  in  a  way  that  shall  do  honour  to 
'El  pueblo  de  Madrid,  or  el  Senorio.'  On  his  left  hand  he  holds' ^the 
muleta,  a  small  staff  with  a  deep  red  flag  that  serves  as  a  lure,  and  in  his 
right  a  good  Toledan  blade.  This  is  the  stirring  scene — the  dud,  the 
d^ouement  After  the  bull's  death,  the  oachetero  sits  on  the  prostrate 
foe,  and  removes  all  doubts  by  darting  a  small  sharp-pointed  dagger,  d 
eaehete  into  the  animal's  spine.  A  team  of  mules,  gaily  attired,  drag 
away  the  foredoomed  vencido  (vbb  victis  1)  to  the  midadar  or  dung-h^p, 
where  the  flesh  is  sold.  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  bullrfijghts  may 
be  considered  detrimental  to  agriculture.  During  the  year  186^^  2375 
bulls  were  killed,  a  serious  loss  to  cattle-breeders,  and,  besides,  3561 
horses.  The  sum  they  represent  is  calculated  to  reach  upwards  of 
7,800,000  reals.  475  corridas  took  place  ;  the  tickets  sold  ^aippuntejl 
to  thirteen  millions  of  reals  ;  thus  bull-fights  may  be  said, to  cost  tihie 
countiy  some  jfl  20,000  annually.  The  different  ways  of  killing  ia  bull, 
of  pladng  banderillas,  are  called  imer^ea  A  whole  especial  vocabulary  as 
in  constant  use,  and  may  be  soon  acquired.    The  best  works  are  :— 
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'  Tauromaquia  Completa/  by  Franco  Montes  ;  Madrid,  1836. 

*  Carta  historica  aobre  el  Origen  y  Frogreaos  de  las  Fiestas  de  Torosy 
by  N.  F.  de  lioratin ;  Madrid,  1777. 

'  Tamomaquiay  6  Arte  de  Torear ;  Madrid,  1804,  por  on  afieionada 
Excellent 

€k)ya'8  carieature$  on  the. subject  are  ftrst-rate,  as  be  was  most  con- 
versant with  the  matter,  and  patronised  by  the  great  aJUsumada^  Dnchess 
de  Alba. 

Alcooer^s  '  Tratado  del  Faego,  etc.,  Salamanca,  Portonariis,'  ii  1668, 
examines  them,  along  with  tonmaments,  eta,  in  a  religions  light 


'  Iiotteriea. 

Thb  lottery  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  Charies  IIL,  and  became  a 
great  source  of  revenue.  There  were  tUl  lately  two  lotteries — La  An- 
tigua, on  the  French  system,  and  La  Modema ;  the  former  was  suppressed 
in  1861  from  fear  of  a  '  oombinacion*  between  players  and  the  bureau 
clerks,  by  which,  had  the  large  prize  come  out,  tiie  treasury  would  have 
been  exhausted ;  and,  as  it  was,  £20,000  had  been  already  lost  by  Qo- 
vemment  in  a  preceding  sorteo  of  La  ModtmtL  There  are  three  sorteoe  a 
month.  The  ticket  costs  from  $10  to  $30.  On  great  holidays,  such  as 
Christmas  Day,  the  ticket  costs  lOOOr.,  and  the  large  prise  is  then  of 
800,000  duros,  about  £40,000,  besides  several  minor  prises,  the  number 
of  tickets  being  then  of  25,000  to  30,000.  The  maximum  premio  here- 
tofore has  been  of  1,020,000  francs.  It  has  been  calculated  that  of  late 
years  1100  persons  who  had  got  prizes  have  become  landed  proprietors. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  legal  gambling — ^fevers  the  peasant  and  workman's 
head  with  dreams,  and  empties  his  larder  of  realities.  It  is  immoral,  and 
will  some  day  be  suppreasedi  The  net  produce  to  the  State  in  1861  was 
37,243,230r.  The  winning  tickets  that  have  never  been  claimed 
amounted  in  1860  to  l,007,502r.    There  is  a  '  Manual  del  Lotero/  etc 


Sport 

Spain  is  eminently  a  country  of  the  rod  and  the  gun.  Spaniards  have 
been  always  great  sportsmen  (cazadin'ed)^  first-rate  shots  owing  to  the 
deameas  of  the  landscape  that  allows  all  distant  objects  to  be  so  much 
relieved,  and  the  constant  guerilla  warfare,  that  second  nature  of  the 
Iberian,  who,  come  what  may,  rule  who  will,  is  always  ^  de  la  opoddon.* 
From  the  careless  way  in  which  game  is  preserved,  and  its  wild- 
nesB,  the  sportsman  has  to  exert  himself  in  search  of  it,  and  not  wait  till 
it  meets  him,  as  in  the  fashionable  slaughter-covers  of  Eng^d  and 
France. 


BPORT.  XCiz 

The  xabbit  {con^o)  is  abondant.  Indeed,  some  tntoe  the  oxigin  of 
the  name  of  Spain,  Hispania,  to  tlie  Hebrew  sephan^  a  rabbit  Hares 
{luirm\  red  and  vhite  legged  partridges  {perdicet),  multiply  with  asto- 
nishing prolification ;  the  codomis  (quail),  alandras  (larks — ^taken  with  the 
^ip^ttdOf  or  mirror),  are  most  plentifuL  There  is  cata  fvuiyor,  such  as 
idld  boars  (javaUet),  deer  (vinadoa) ;  and  coca  menor,  such  as  the  minor 
tribes  of  the  partridge,  the  rabbit,  and  hare.  The  shooting-season  begins 
in  September.  There  is  excellent  cata  d$  pcuo,  birds  of  passage,  in  3ep- 
tember,  October,  and  Noyember,  of  eodcrmees,  and  ^foUinetas  (sand-piper), 
and  ehoehat  (woodcocks),  about  Tarifa,  Gibraltar,  the  baldios  of  Andalucia, 
whose  thick  brushwood  affords  good  cover,  and  the  newly-ploughed 
campos  of  Castile.  In  November,  winter  shooting  begins,  and,  besides 
gallinetas,  bustards,  snipe  (offocAadiga)  (whence,  *  hacer  la  agachadiza,'  to 
stoop  down  and  conceal  one's-self),  onBoret  (wild  geese),  wild  duck  (pates), 
of  fJl  sorts  abound  in  shoals  in  the  marshes  (marisnuu)  and  lagoons 
(loffunad)  of' Albufera,  near  Valencia,  of  Alicante;  and,  near  Qibraltar, 
of  Tedvilla,  Betin,  Haudar,  Oasavieja,  etc. ;  where  8000  to  10,000  head 
can  be  brought  down  by  four  or  five  guns  in  one  month,  say  December. 
There  is  most  excellent  wild-boar  hunting,  on  foot  with  ojeadares  (or 
battue),  and  Sahuaoi  dogs,  in  Siena  Morena,  Sierra  de  Yaldecabras,  and 
that  of  Cuenca.  In  the  Montes  de  Toledo,  the  hospitable  Kimrod,  lord 
of  a  great  portion  of  its  best  districts,  the  Marquds  de  Malpica,  has  battues 
that  often  result  in  the  death  of  seyerol  head  of  wild-boar.  In  Asturias, 
another  nobleman,  the  Marques  de  Oamposagrado,  has  capital  sport  with 
bean,  wolyes,  eta  Jayatos,  deer,  and  stags  abound  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
In  Siena  Bemeja,  besides  these,  there  are  multitudes  of  cortos  (roe-deer), 
cabroi  numteiai,  wild  goat  C  ^  cabra  siempre  tira  al  numte),  like  the 
chamois  @bex).  The  CSonde  de  Luque  possesses  whole  districts  where 
they  are  found,  which  are  situated  between  Estepona  and  Marbella. 

On  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  another  sort  of  wild  goat,  the 
rujpricabra,  also  called  cahra  montua  (the'  French  bouqueHn,  buck),  and 
the  izard  uid  bears  in  "winter  afford  excellent  sport,  now  so  rare  in  the 
French  Pyrenees. 

There  is  likewise  some  first-rate  fishing,  and  salmon  abounds  in  the 
N.  and  N.W.  coasts  of  Spain.  Trout  is  equally  plentiful  in  the  rapid 
czystalline  riyers  in  the  I^rrenees,  Qallicia,  and  Asturias.  Near  Madrid 
the  angler  will  do  well  to  "risit  the  country  about  Ayilla,  Plasencia,  and 
Cuenca,  which  also  afford  excellent  localitLes.  The  Spanish  Mediterranean 
coast  is  well  proyided  with  fish,  such  as  the  delicious  boqueiones  of 
Malaga,  miyoles,  and  planosrayas.  The  Quadalquiyir  conttdna  seyeral 
good  species.     There  are  excellent  oysters  at  el  Padron  (Qallicia). 

Tackle,  hooks,  rods,  and  flies  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  Spain,  where 
fly-fishing  is  not  practised. 


GENERAL  INFORHITIOK. 


Cigars  and  Tobaooo. 


A  Spanish  satiiist  has  said  that  real  progress  will  not  begin  in  Spain 
until  a  decree  oomes  out  prohibiting  the  use  of  cloaks,  knives,  and 
cigarettes.  '  Yamos  i  echar  nn  pnro'  is  worse  than  twenty  troffoi,  for 
the  wine  ends  by  being  drained,  but  the  pnio  neyer  enda.  A  paro,  nay, 
a  hnmble  pita,  or  paper  cigar,  goes  a  great  length  here.  It  serves  as  a 
letter  of  introduction,  a  sht^dng  of  the  hands — ^'nn  cigarre  iiut  des  amis 
et  rapproche  des  ennemis.'  A  Spaniard  smokes  always  and  everywhere  ; 
when  he  is  shaving,  at  meala,  in  the  Paseo,  the  couloirs  of  the  Opera- 
house,  at  the  bull-fight,  etc.  It  often  is  a  substitute  for  meat  and  the 
'copa'  of  the  poor  man,  and  is  always  the  wealthier  man's  dessert 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Spain  and  Portugal  received  the 
first  samples  of  tobacco  firom  America,  ^e  Spaniards  called  it  tabaco, 
from  the  ishmd  of  Tabago,  one  of  the  Antilles,  near  the  coast  of  Oardcas. 
Monsieur  de  Kicot,  French  ambassador  at  Lishon  (1660),  sent  some  leaves 
of  it  to  Catherine  of  Medici,  who  took  a  liking  to  it,  using  it  as  snuff, 
and  the  fuhion  began  for  ladies  to  take  snuff,  thanks  to  which  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  whole  coUections  of  exquisite  miniatures  and 
chiselling  with  which  snuff-boxes  were  ornamented.  A  reaction,  how- 
ever, afterwards  ensued ;  and  although  Molito  said, '  quo!  que  puisse 
dire  Aristote  et  toute  la  philosophie,  il  nV  a  rien  d'^gal  au  tahac,'  French 
doctors  of  his  day  wrote  against  it,  especially  Fagon.  Pope  Urban  YIII. 
(1624)  excommunicated  those  who  took  snuff  in  churches.  'Sultan 
Amurat  lY.  had  smokers  condemned  to  death,  and  snuff-takers  had  their 
noses,  as  heing  the  eorpi  d$  dUit,  cut  ofl^  In  1661,  the  Senate  of  Berne 
published  a  Decalogue,  in  which  smoking  was  announced  as  prohibited 
by  Qod.  In  1603,  James  L  of  England  wrote  his  pamphlet  against 
smoking,  calling  it  a  habit,  'disgusting  to  the  sight,  repulsive  to  the 
smell,  dangerous  to  the  brain,  unwholesome  for  the  diesV  etc.,  and  his 
proclamations  against  it  were  couched  in  very  severe  terms.  Dr. 
Almiron  Zayas  wrote,  in  1623,  a  book  (see  below)  on  the  abuses  and 
bad  consequences  of  smoking  and  taking  snuff,  and  Dr.  Ariaa  another. 
But  the  use  continued  and  has  become  very  general 

Children  of  five  and  six  years  old  are  seen  smoking  in  Spain.  There 
are  men  who  smoke  ten  to  fourteen  puroa  a-day.  Epileptic  fits,  consump- 
tion, dyspepsia,  and  nervous  affections,  are  the  more  usual  effects  attending 
excesses.  Dr.  Ayo  (1645)  mentions  it  as  an  excellent  medicine,  a 
liqueur  being  extracted  from  it  called  '  miszela.'  Chilblains  are  cured,  he 
says,  by  rubbing  them  with  dry  tobacco-leaves,  and  then  washed  with 
warm  brine. 

Tobacco  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State,  and  the  privilege  is  fiiamed  out 
to  contractors,  its  cultivation  being  prohibited  in  Spain,  where  it  succeeds 
admirably.    This  was  done  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  Habana  1    In  1 861, 
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the  coiiBiimption  of  tobacco,  cigars^  cigaiettes,  snofl^  amounted  to  upwarda 
of  flixteeii  miUiona  of  pounds,  the  valae  of  vhich  was  305  millionB  of 
reals.  In  1860  nearly  seven  millions  of  cigars  were  oonsomed  in  Spain. 
The  rate  per  inhabitant  is  0*286  cigar.  OonnoisBeurs  will  do  well  to 
remember  the  subjoined  observations.  There  are  home-made  cigars — 
that  is,  leaves  imported  by  Govenmient  contractors  finom  the  United 
States  (Kentucky,  Maryland,  etc)  They  are  sold  in  the  Qoveinment 
estancoa^  tobacconistB^  shops,  at  high  prices,  and  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Good  Habana  cigars  are  an  article  seldom  met  with  in  the  country 
that  rules  the  island  of  Cuba.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  found  at 
restaurants  or  dubs.  The  surest  way  is  to  write  for  them  to  Cuba,  or 
purchase  them  at  the  Cadiz  Custom-House.  IfJB, — ^Boxes  sent  £ram 
Cuba  to  parties  are  often  changed  at  the  Custom-House.  The  beet  cigars 
in  the  world  are  sent  to  London,  New  York,  and  St  Petersbuig.  Impo» 
sition,  not  always  to  be  detected  by  connoisBeurs,  takes  place  in  tiiis 
trade.  Thus  the  trtpOf  or  inside,  is  often  of  inferior  quality,  whilst  the 
capoy  or  external  le&f,  is  of  the  very  best  sort  Again,  such  poor 
materials  as  Holandilla,  made  at  Yitoria,  bum  snow-white  ashes,  which 
is  effected  by  means  of  potash  and  soda.  A  false  aroma  can  also  be 
communicated  by  means  of  steeping  the  leaves  in  opium  (that  is  a  general 
practice  with  most  cigars),  or  with  vanille.  The  requisites  for  a  first-rate 
cigar  are :  that  it  should  bum  by  itself  when  lighted  without  going  out 
for  some  time — ^that  the  ashes  be  whitish-grey,  without  thick  grains,  and 
leaving  but  a  faint  ring  round  the  burning  ends — ^that  the  smoke  should 
ascend  freely — ^that  the  taste  should  be  agreeable  to  the  palate,  soft,  and 
not  add.  The  colour  of  the  cigar  generally  indicates  the  degree  of  strength 
— '  Colorado  daro,  oscuro.'  The  strength  of  a  dgar  also  denotes  the  flavour, 
and  when  proceeding  from  a  good  manufacturer  the  stranger  are  always 
the  best  The  names,  like  those  of  Bordeaux  wines,  distinguish  the  vefftu 
that  produce  very  dissimilar  "Vfeeds.  The  Yuelta  de  Abcgo  is  genenJly 
the  best  district  There  are  9482  vegas,  or  tobacco-plantations.  The 
prindpal  types  for  sizes  and  shapes  are :  Imperiales,  Prensados,  Begalia, 
half-Regalia,  IVabucos-damas ;  the  extremer  being  purones  of  26  centi- 
metres long,  the  smallest  of  6  centimtoes.  The  best  Fabricas  at  the 
Habana  are :  Partagas,  CabaSas,  La  India,  and  La  Espanola.  The  prices,  in 
Spain,  vary  from  3  duros  to  25  duros  the  hundred.  Average  really  good 
dgars  cannot  be  had  under  8  dollars.  Let  them  not  be  too  dry,  as  the  aroma 
then  is  gone ;  nor  too  wet,  or  new,  as  they  are  more  diflSicult  to  smoke. 

Ptqfer  ciff€ar$  (ei^anUat)  are  made  with  pieado  (chopped)  tobacco- 
leaves,  from  the  Habana  or  United  States,  and  called,  according  to  its 
sort,  superior,  suave,  or  entrefuertes,  and  sold  in  ctgetiUas,  already 
made.  Those  who  prefer  smoking  them  will  purchase  papel  de  Alcoy, 
and  avoid  spurious,  very  unwholesome  prepared  paper.  There  are  also 
pajUUUf  or  cigarettes,  made  with  Guatemala  Lidian  com,  or  the  rice 
paper.  Filippinos  are  an  inferior  produce,  and  Spanish  rap^  snuff  is  sot 
w(nih  the  Plaris  Civette. 
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SWOBD& — Spanish  steel  has  been  always  celebrated,  and  the  mines  that 
produce  now  the  finest  ore  were  originally  worked  by  the  Romans  and 
Qoths.  The  best  swords  were  made  about  the  1 4th,  1 5th,  and  1 6th  centuries. 
The  2jaragoza,  Toledo,  and  Valencia  swordmakers,  espaderoi,  were  the 
most  celebrated,  and  nised  especial  marks,  such  as  d  perrillo,  a  miniature 
dog,  placed  by  the  Toledan  Moor,  Julien  del  Rei,  upon  all  his  blades  ; 
the  moriUoj  at  Zaragoza,  the  loba  (Uie  Mhe-yiolf)^  etc.  Armourers  (formeros) 
formed  a  guild,  but  worked  separately,  and  concealed  from  each  other 
the  secrets  for  tempering,  etc.,  which  they  employed  to  make  those  master- 
pieces so  remarkable  for  the  chiselling  and  damascene  ornament  introduced 
by  the  Moora  The  principal  swordmakers  at  Toledo  were :  Nicolas 
Ghrdimo,  Juan  Martinez,  Antonio  Ruiz,  Dionisio  Comentes.  Those  of 
Zaragoza  were  also  held  in  great  repute.  A  sword  is  called  etpada  (<Ara^a) ; 
the  blade  is  la  htja;  the  sheath,  la  vaina;  the  handle,  puiio  taid  porno, 
sable,  tiie  modem  curved  cavalry  sword.  The  introduction  of  firearms 
dealt  the  first  blow  to  sword-manufacture  in  Spain,  and  those  now  made 
at  Toledo,  although  good  weapons  still,  are  no  longer  works  of  art  On 
the  whole,  the  old  blades,  '  Toledo's  trusty,'  a  '  soldier^s  dream,'  which 
Othello  '  kept  in  his  chamber,'  were  unequalled  save  in  the  East,  but  for 
form  and  design  they  were  iiiferior  to  the  Milanese  and  Florentines.  All 
the  celebrated  swords  of  heroes  had  names,  as  well  in  France  and  Italy 
as  in  Spain:  *  La  Durandal '  and  *  La  Coladia,'  of  the  Cid,  etc  The  best 
examples  of  Spanish  swords  are  collected  in  the  Madrid  Armeria.  The 
Artileiy  Museo,  the  Armouries  of  the  Dukes  de  Medinaceli,  Alba,  Feman- 
Nunez,  Osuna,  are  all  very  remarkable,  as  much  for  the  intrinsic  value 
as  for  the  historical  traditions  attached  to  them.  That  formed  by  Cardinal 
Mendoza  at  Qaudalajara  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  4000  men 
and  4000  horses  could  be  armed  with  its  contents.  Some  waivhorse 
omewf  cost  6000  ducats;  it  was  sold  and  partly  stolen. 

Daggen, — In  the  16tii  and  1 7th  centuries  duels  took  place  with  the 
long  rapier  in  one  hand,  and  the  long  Irogyd,  or  dagger,  with  cazoleta 
hilt,  in  the  other.  The  combat  began  with  the  former,  and  the  thrusts 
were  parried  with  the  Iroqud,  which  served  especially  to  jCnuA  the  fftllen 
foe,,  and  was  called  in  consequence  miMnre,  the  French  ooup  de  grAce, 
The  broquel  was  subsequently  changed  for  tJie  Italian  poignard,  jmiSo^, 
and  became  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not 
allowed  the  use  of  rapiers.  La  navaja^  or  euehiUc,  often  as  long  as  a 
common  sword,  settles  at  once  all  differences  of  opinion,  blood  being 
thought  to  wipe  off  any.petty  rancour.  It  is  used  veiy  frequently,  and 
has  become  an  art  in  which  the  barateros  are  proficient.  A  baratero 
(from  harato,  cheap)  lives  by  his  knife.  He  frequents  gambling  circles, 
and  receives  some  coins  firom  the  cowed-down  players  whom  he  haa 
threatened  to  disturb  if  they  should  not  grant  his  boon.    This  h  called 
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'  oobxar  el  baiato/  to  get  change.  In  some  caseiii  one  of  the  challenged 
parties  gets  up  and  xefnses  to  pay ;  upon  which  the  champion  fights. 
Death  often  easneSy  as  the  stomach  is  aimed  at  Those  curious  to  leain 
moie  partienlazs  may  consult  *  Manual  del  Baiatero/  with  prints.  The 
best  specimens  of  knives  can  be  had  at  Madrid  and  Seville ;  they  aie 
principally  manufactured  at  Albacete ;  they  have  bright  colours  on  the 
blade,  wi^  mottoes — a  muelle  or  catch ;  the  price  varies  from  6r.  to  30r. 

Furecamt, — Spanish  fowling-pieces  now-a-days  are  manufactured  in 
very  small  quantities,  at  the  manufactories  of  Trubia  and  Eybar,  together 
with  indifferent  field-pieces.  Yet  the  poorest  peasant  has  a  retaoo  of  all 
sizes  and  for  all  objects ;  from  the  blunderbuss,  trabueo^  to  the  eicapeia  de 
COM,  They  are  all  sportsmen  and  excellent  shots.  The  firearms  made 
in  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip  17.  and  Y.  were  excellent,  and  among 
the  finest  then  in  the  world ;  and  revolvers  were  more  frequentiy  made 
than  may  be  generally  believed.  The  Madrid  Armeria,  and  Aitilery 
Museo,  contain  a  complete  collection  of  examples  of  the  arcabuceros  de 
Madrid,  pittoUu  de  rueda.  The  best  armourer  of  the  present  day  in  Spain 
is  Sr.  Zuioaga  at  Madrid. 

The  best  works  to  consult  on  the  above  subjects  are : — an  extensive 
work  recentiy  published  in  England,  on  'Arms  and  Armours,'  by  Hewitt 
'  Oat^Logo  de  La  Beal  Armaria;'  Madrid,  Aguado,  1861  ;  very  accurate. 
An  important  French  work,  with  excellent  engravings  by  Sensi  and 
Jubinal;  the  text  not  always  reliable ;  Paris,  1838.  An  Essay  on  ancient 
Spanish  arms  in  Mohedano's  *  Historia  Litersria,'  3d  voL,  etc  The  Arab 
work  of  Mohammed-Ben-Ali,  El-Erani,  etc  Details  also  may  be  found 
in  Pane's  '  Toledo  en  la  Muio,'  8d  voL  p.  696,  etc  General  Conde  de 
deonard's  work  on  the  History  of  Spanish  Arms, '  Historia  de  Armas  en 
EspaSa,'  costs  1066r. 

Ooins. 

Thib  is  not  a  virgin  land  for  numismatics,  as  the  science  is  old  in  Spainj 
and  there  have  been  always  collectors.  Many  false  coins,  besides  the 
cwrtfU  ones,  are  sold  to  the  unexperienced  traveller,  especially  on  the  sites 
of  celebrated  ruins.  The  collection  at  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid, 
exceeds  160,000  in  number,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe  ; 
eflpecially  as  illustrating  some  otherwise  obscure  facts  of  the  history  of 
Spain.  It  abounds  in  a  most  complete  and  admirably  classified  inonetario9 
of  very  early  Spanish,  Boman,  Qothic,  and  Moorii^  coins.  There  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  cities  in  Boman-Spain  that  had  the  privilege  of  a 
mint  The  munidpii  coins  are  not  very  often  met  with.  The  best 
places  to  make  purchases — ^but  caveat  emptor/ — are  Qranada,  Seville, 
Valencia,  and  Mdrida.  There  are  several  fine  private  collections,  but 
one  of  the  finest  that  was  ever  made  in  Spain — ^that  formed  by  the 
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Swedish  Chaig^  d'Affiiires,  Le  Cheyalier  Lorichs — ^was  dispersed  at  his 
death. 

The  moet  inteiestdng  to  collect  are  the  coins  of  the  Mmiicipii  and 
Oolonisa  immunes.  Roman  and  Moozish  silver  coins  are  easily  obtained  ; 
not  so,  gold  ones.  Coppers,  often  interesting,  can  be  picked  np  for  a  few 
reals  at  tobacconists.' 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  mre  : — '  Diilogos  de  las  Medallas,'  by  Antonio 
Agustin,  Arch,  of  Tarragona.  Tarragona,  1587.  And  another  edition  pnb- 
U&ed  by  Carballido,  4to,  Madrid,  1744. 

'  Medallas  de  "EspaSisL,*  by  Father  Henrique  Florez ;  3  vols,  folio.  Madrid, 
'757'73  i  with  plates.     One  of  the  most  important  works  ever  published  on  the 

Finanoes  and  Funds. 

Thi  Finances  of  Spain  haye  always  been  the  stnmbling-block  of  her 
progress  in  the  path  of  ciyilisation.  When  mistress  of  the  world,  she 
was  poor,  embarrassed,  the  sUye  of  expediency.  She  has  had  great 
theoreticfid  financiers,  who  make  poems  ont  of  budgets ;  and  *  Tart  de 
grouper  les  chifires'  is  admirably  practised  here  ;  but  the  pubUc  chest  is 
like  Pandora's  box,  and  hope  alone,  in  the  shape  of  paper,  is  the  only 
reality.  *  The  objects  of  a  financier,'  says  Burke,  are  to  secure  an  ample 
reyenue ;  to  impose  it  with  judgment  and  equality ;  to  employ  it  econo- 
mically ;  and  when  neoessity  obliges  him  to  make  use  of  credit,  to  secure 
its  foundation  in  that  instance,  and  for  eyer,  by  the  deamees  and  candour 
of  Mb  proceedings,  the  exactness  of  his  calculations,  and  the  solidity  of 
his  funds.' 

Reyerse  the  aboye,  and  you  will  obtain  the  best  explanation  possible 
of  the  state,  past  and  present|'of  Spanish  Finances.  The  Public  Debt 
amounts  to  20,4 1 2,1 34,068rs.  The  Floating  Debt  (1 867),  to  1 72  million 
reals.     We  re&ain  from  saying  more  on  the  subject 


ButieB— Tariif. 

1.  Tabiff  of  duties  payable  on  entering  Spain  (F.  L,  Foreign,  or  intro- 
duced by  land ;  S.  on  board  Spanish  ships)  : — 


BnmdUtt  Ctgmac,  goc.  per  litre.  F.  L. 
(See  Measures  anid  WeightsX 

FitkiM£-Mmkt,  ar.  ooc.  per  Idlpg.    F.  L. 

Ccfftttt  lasr.  the  kiloc.    F.  L. 

CotUf  ar.  70c.  S.,  and  jr.  esc.  per  xookilogs. 

VektcUf,  ooachct,  1aiulaus,4;aeat  broughams, 
400Qr.  S.,  48oor.  F.  L.  Caliches,  a-seat 
broughams,  3ooor.  S.,  a6oar.  F.  L.  Of  other 
deacnptioiis,  two  or  four  wheels,  lasor.  S., 
x5oor.  F.  Lb 

BMTf  Aittf  per  hecCoL,  sor.  S.,  6or.  F.  L. 

Colcm,  oil^oloun,  pr.  6oc^  kilog.  F.  L. ; 
WBlercokmn,  jor.  kilog.  F.  L. 


Fmtrved meat,  fiekltt,  etc,  sr.  5c.,  F.  L.; 
kilog. 

r'cwUmg^Mfcet,  of  one  faairel,  3ar.  each, 
F.  L. ;  double-lMUTel  and  revolving.  Tar.  each, 
F.  L.;  ornamented  (annas  de  luiol  xaor.  each, 
F.  L. 

Court  tnwnds  and  others  X4r.  40c.  each, 
F.  L. 

Prini$t  phuis^  landscapes,  sketches,  not  part 
of  aworiCf  i8r.  kilog.  F.  L. 

Art^ficudjttwtrtt  qfit.  kilog.  F.  L. 

^tffwj'— Stallions  and  mares  above  die 
usual  heti^t,  la  matxa  (7  dedoaX  imd  when 


DVTlBa — TABIFF. 


CV 


we  can  be  Meertamed,  8ar.  eedi,  S.  and  pfr. 
FTL.;  ditto,  whose  ege  it  no  longer  aeoertained, 
lacr.  S.,  X44r.  F.  I*;  caatiafied  and  axoeedinc 
the  he^t,  vjor.  each,  S.,  and  ooor.  F.  I*; 
Hone  ttM  nuucB  imder  die  neii^t^ 


indenutef  cndi  aoof*  &,  aior.  F.  I* 

Gigms,  the  doaen,  4ar.  r.  L. 

Seitmtl^/mif  mmmU,  on  an  arerairei  each, 
xar.  F.  L. 

Mtuieml  Ituh  mmtmtt,  Piaaoe  iralned  to 
leoer,  eadi,  F.  L.;  above  that  price. 


Btokr,  not  printed  in  Spanidi,  whether  vow 
d,  XT.  5oc>  Idloc.  ^*  ^  »  printed  m 
I,  ar.  500.  Uloff.  N^B.—TtMBn  h  a 
of  JJmnxj  Copynf^  between  Fhmoe 


Pt/fiumt,  woapi  pomad^  etc.,  jr.  506  kilof . 
F.  L. 

.^Wt,  zsr.  60C  kilof  .  F.  h. 

V,  each,  4ar.  F.  L.  and  S.    Hm 


frames  extra.  Foveifn  pictnrat  piircfaaaed  by 
Spanish  Governnent,  Acadeniicfc  etc,  five. 

Pititlt,  rerolTen,  sor.  finch,  F.  L.;  die  vast 
TMT  fitnn  xcr.  to  xaor.  each. 

2}r9u,  woaxttf  crinolines,  shoes,  not  used,  mi 
SMMWfM,  each  axtidsi,  yar.  F.  I*s  watstptoof 
fHfuff  f»|iffnjiff^  etc 

I^MMT,  foraipi  hi  faaxrel^  tho  litre,  zr.  SSO- 
S.,  xr.  8cc  F.  L.;  in  bottles  of  7  decifitxes,  xr. 
90c.  eaoi,  8.:  xr.  8oe.  F.  L.;  of  less  than  7 
decilities^  TSp*  S.,  90Bm  F.  I»s  of  diampagns and 
other  ^jarfcHn^^wfaies,  of  the  w>i  inei'  nwasnre, ' 
3r.  S.,  jr.  60c.  F.  L»;  of  the  latter,  xr.  75c.  S., 
ar.  xoc  F.  L. 

Ltictf  eadi  hectaif  4ni  swivfVNi,  6r.  /«  S. 
and  F.  L>;  woollen  lace*  S^r.  per  kiloff.,  Mondes, 
Sssr.  60c.  kilof  .  F.  L. 

Lmdk^  drut,  mantelets,  etc.,  nay  Tsry  high 
duties,  acooi'ding  to  the  stuff  used. 

TV&Kx*  is  prohibited. 

Gutt^amdtr  also  la  prohibited,  as  well  aa 
wnAdnigCI^BOOsX  etc. 


2.  Spaniah  aitidea  intzodnoed  into  Fnnoe. 


Hi 


«5f. 


•St.oolt^ 


7VAhx»,  prohibited  beyond  a  doeen  ^gais. 
ChaeoUtt,  s6oL  per  xoo  kilog.  F.  I* 
IFiMMt,  in  ddns  or  bsnds^  asc.  psr  hedal ; 
m  bottles,  ditto  per  eaai{  Hi|ueuxB^  '5***  P^ 

ZifMMtrT,  the  same  per  hedal  and  bottle. 


/Ver&M,  fine,  d^^^sac  per  zoo  Idlog. 
F.  L.;  asukjos  and  the  lifes^  53! 


900*  per  zoo 


kiloff. 

^^'^^1  5*/.  «^  vlonrn;  tulle  prohibitsd. 
Manias,  per  xoo  kilog.,  sxaf.  «oe. 
Cfi^tkawit,  asf.  to  4/cl  per  kilo|^ 
Bimder,  xsV*  m  vmltrwm. 
Silk  tit(ffi,tyt  to  34.  ^athhog. 


B0cih,  xx£  per  zoo  kilog.;  In  Fkench  x£  xoc; 
SttOf  if  nrfauea  In  Fftnch  out  of  France,  55c. 
to  xeoC  for  xoo  kilog.  F.  L. 

Mmtic,  moj^f  ^rimts,  ^ijt  900.  lor  100 
Idlogi  F.  I* 

AuUbr.  nnhlbited. 

GMnmA  work,  goU,  zx£  per  hectal; 
silver,  3^ 

IviMr/lbrr.  gold,  eaC  one  hectal ;  silver,  zxH 

Kniva  (albecete)  prohibited. 

Artmt,  swords,  etc.,  4X7II  50c.  per  xoo  kilog. : 
fiiearms,  axs£  90c.  ditto. 

Carriagnf  prohibited.  (It  travelling,  ask 
fat  a  declaration,  which  avoids  difficulties.) 

MMWff,  a  doaen  ixee. 

Murieal  Jntirmmeait,   guitars^   3!! 
r***ii^"f****i  etc.,  xfi.  eadi. 


3.  Aiticles  that  paj.duty  on  entering  the  United  Kingdom  finom 
Spain. 

Laet,  Ibw,  free :  nmde  by  the  hand,  valn^ 


aeiQtnsBL  oottSk 
oxeiit  mules,  etc,  numoer,  free. 

Atm§^  iwoiui,  dacgerc  etc;  cwt,  free; 
fowung'pieoes,  etc,  value,  nee 

A  Ttf  woifcs  01,  of  udmtever  metal  or  mate" 
nal,  cwt.,  free. 

Bsadt,  rosaries,  etc,  free 

J^Mb—EngUih  copyright  woritsynwUIAM; 
others^/ywr. 

Saattf  doeeii,  free. 

Bmiatf  woncs  of  art,  cwt.,  uec 

FUigm  tmiipiu,  vahie,  free. 

Carriagn,  value,  free 

JSaKiMttnaanf  cwt.,  free 

PUmtr  rpfftt,  value,  free 

Finamtt  tor  pictures,  value,  fine 

Ffidi,  ram,  bushel,  free 

Bigtf  cwt.,  TC 

Fitwtn%  artifioial,  cubic  rae^  free 

CUpm,  dosen  pair,  free. 


3famM$er^i»p  free 

Jfa^f  coloured  or  not,  number,  niee 

Mmtieal  Ituintmtmtt.  value,  free 

Oramgm,  lem^nt,  busnd,  free 

JHchim,  number,  firee 

Plamit,  tkrm6-&W92  valuer  free 

SMdt,  qr.  or  cwt,  ^ee 

Jcittr,  brocaded  or  otherwise  velvets,  cnqw 
shawfa.  lb.,  firsa;  handkerehieli»  pieo^  firee; 
tulle  1d.|  nee 

SjfirUt,  6nmd9,  nllon,  zee  sd. 

TVe,  lb.,  ze  50.     roreign,  xe,  British. 


Twdaccff  dgan,  lb.,  pe ;  foreign,  oe 
sV*  additioaal  duty;  snuff,  6e.  Ik   ibieign 
BnrislL  6e  9*/.  additional  value 

l^uUf  containing  less  than  a6  deg.  prool 
lirit  (by  Sykeaf  hydrometer),  xe  a  gauoo; 
itto  containing  4a  (bg.,  se  6d.  per  galloie 
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QBNERAIi  INFORMATION. 


Money— Meaani^s  and  Weights. 

MoNBT. — ^A.  Deeree  of  April  16/1848,  and  the  Law  of  July  19, 1849j 
reduced  the  Spanish  money  to  the  decimal  qratem. 


Tabli  of  Spanish  Ooinb. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

r 

Doblon 
Inbelino 

Peso  or 
Duro 

Eacudo 

orMedio 

Dnro 

Pewta 

Medio 
Peseta 

Beal 

Medio 
Real 

DoUe 
IMctma 

IMdma 

Medio 
IMctma 

£l:i:l. 

5 

lO 

25 

50 

100 

200 

500 

1006 

2000 

48.2jd. 

2 

5 

10 

20 

40 

100 

200 

400 

28.lid. 

^i 

5 

10 

20 

SO 

100 

200 

• 

lod. 

2 

4 

8 

20 

40 

80 

Sd. 

2 

4 

10 

20 

40 

2id. 

2 

5 

10 

20 

ifl. 

*4 

5 

10 

id. 

4 

id. 

2 

1 

Hie  ncd  is  the  baaiB  of  the  whole  STstem.  The  coins  that  constitute 
the  Spanish  system  aie :  doUon,  aeudo,  realy  and  d6ema ;  these  aie  the 
only  ones  allowed  to  be  used  and  mentioned  in  official  documents  and 
transactions.  Hie  rest  aie  cuzrent— viz.  the  gold  onza,  value  sixteen 
duzos,  or  320  xeales,  and  the  media  onza.  In  copper,  the  cuarto  (34^ 
make  a  peseta),  value,  formerly,  4  maravedises ;  the  ochavo,  wortii  2  maia- 
vedises ;  the  cuartos  (8  j^  make  one  real)  are  still  used. 

As  a  general  role,  the  real  may  be  taken  for  2id,  two  reales  for  6d, 
the  half-duro  for  2s.  The  lOOr.  piece,  Isabelino,  may  be  likened  to  the 
sovereign.  The  denominations  of  Isabelino,  escudo,  and  doblon,  are  rarely 
heard :  the  value  is  most  commonly  ezpressed  in  reales  and  cuarto& 
The  duzo  in  accounts  is  often  marked  f. 


BsDOonoiT  Tasli  cv  Odabxos  nno  Ruin. 


QOMM. 

R»l» 

OaiUK. 

R^ 

4 

I 

I 

J? 

1 

■« 

RiDnonoN  Tabli  or  UuuTiDiBn  iejo  Biilbs. 


M«»,dbM. 

RmI«. 

it» 

R^ 

-     1 

; 

i 

i» 

•9 

3* 

■4 

OoHPJJuxtn  Talui  of  SPiunaa  a 


1  AKWtlq*H  UONBT. 


One  Dun,  33or.  . 
Hiltonn,  l6or.  . 
One  doblon,  loot. 
One  dnro,  aat. 

One  dnro,  30r. .    . 


SUvtr — eeitHataJ. 

H&lf-dnro,  lor. 
One  peseta,  41. 
One  real,  tr.  .  . 

Hilf-red  ,  . 
Dedmadeieal 


CoKPAunra  Tabli  of 


AND  Spanish  Houxt. 


One  ni.poleon,  aob.      . 
O^fiaic''  r**  !         '. 
Fhe  ocnliina  (ou  mu) 

74 

18 

3 

3 

dura,  uiTdM  bat  coin  Ibc  tnixilkr  cu  Uka 

cvm 


GKNERAL  INFOBHATION. 


PDHTuauBen,  Spanish,  Fbimoh,  Enoubh,  and 

AyKRTOAN  MONNT. 

PorruGusss. 

Spanish. 

FSBNCH. 

Ehgush. 

Ambbicaii. 

Real 

Centra 

Fnoca 

Ccntnu. 

IL     9'     d. 

[$   cents. 

GM-' 

Coroa,  10,000  reis 

220 

40 

60 

30 

263 

11.20 

l-Coroa 

no 

20 

30 

15 

I     3     I 

5.60 

i-5th  Coroa  . 

44 

8 

12 

6 

093 

2.24 

i-xothCoroft. 

22 

4 

6 

3 

047 

1. 12 

Moeda  . 

129 

0 

34 

0  . 

170 

6.35 

Meia  Moeda  . 

64 

50 

17 

0 

0  13    6 

3.17 

Sihfer — 

Five  Tostao,  500  reis 

II 

2 

2 

97 

024 

a  56 

I  Teston 

2 

28 

0 

S8 

005 

O.II 

\  Teston,  50  reis    . 

I 

14 

0 

29 

002^ 

0.5 

JV.  A— Tbo  fiTS-franc  pleoe  it  worth  zoc 

trail. 

MoNST  Tablb  fob  Rkadt  Rbokoninq. 


Fkbnch. 

Spanish. 

AMniCAN. 

FhuMi. 

Centr 
imee. 

13 

Ma- 

reis. 

Reit. 

Eacu- 
dos. 

RMb. 

Cent- 
svos. 

1 

1 

% 

Cdils. 
2l 

•  • 

■  • 

22 

•  s 

® 

50 

•4 

•  • 

27 

•  • 

45 

•    ■ 

1 

•     • 

*\ 

5 

•  • 

It 

8 

•  • 

90 

■    • 

2 

•  ■ 

s, 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

:^ 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

74 
10 

15 
20 

35 

•  • 

225 

•    • 

5 

•  • 

\ 

25 

4» 

<2) 

250 

■    • 

6 

50 

3 

28 

61 

•  • 

270 

•    • 

6 

•  • 

3. 

30 

88 

•  • 

31S 

•    • 

7 

•  • 

it 

35 

2 

15 

•  • 

360 

•    • 

8 

•  • 

40 

4a 

•  • 

405 

•    • 

9 

•  • 

10} 

45 

69 

•  • 

445 

0 

10 

•  • 

2 

It 

50 

2 

97 

<I) 

500 

•  • 

11 

2 

2 

4 

56 

4 

•  • 

668 

•  • 

15 

•  • 

3 

2 

76 

39 

•  • 

890 

0 

20 

•  • 

4 

^\ 

I 

I 

3 

0 

1000 

•  • 

22 

4 

4 

7t 

I 

12 

12 

6 

2  * 

•  • 

•  ■ 

44 

8 

9 

•31 

2 

24 

13 

47 

•2 

225 

0 

60 

.  •  • 

10 

61 

2 

52 

27 

94 

4 

455 

% 

100 

•  • 

21 

I 

5 

4 

The  above  caloibtioiu  era  bued  on  the  Spanish  Real  and  Portuguese  Rei,  and  do  noC 

include  the  fluctuations  of  exchange. 


MONEY.  dz 

BiUs  of  Bxehange, — Banking. 

The  exchange  on  the  principal  marketa  in  Eaiope  la  dailj  pahliahed 
in  moat  Spaniah  papeia.  The  'Change  at  par  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land ia  50d.  46c.  for  a  dnro  (20r.)  The  aimpleat  role  to  •^^y^^i^  how 
many  pounda  sterling,  will  be  given  in  London  for  Spanish  dnroa  ia  the 
following  I — ^Bf ultipljr  the  number  of  dnroa  bj  the  'Change,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  qnantitj'  desired,  ezpreased  in  pence  and  a  fraction ; 
▼ia. — 

756  dnros 
50.30  rate  of  exchange 

aa.68o 
3>78o 
3,802.680  pence  and  fractions. 

Which  we  rednce  to  ahillinga  by  dividing  the  above  product  by  IS 
(18d.  in  la.)  the  result  being  3162s.,  which  again  reduced  to  pounda  by 
dividing  by  SO,  givea  ua  £158  :  8a.  The  same  operationa  will  suffice  for 
ascertaining  the  value  of  reals  in  ;^1  on  London.  The  usual  change 
given  for  a  pound  sterling  is  95r. — pico  mas  6  pico  menos.  They  are 
also  drawn  at  three  days.  A  cheque  is  called  una  Utra;  a  draft, 
Ubranm;  to  draw,  Hhrw,  The  par  between  Fiance  and  Spain  is  6fr. 
S^lc.  for  one  duro  (SOr.)  The  same  rule  subsiBtB  for  knowing  the  result 
of  'change  as  shown  above.  Travellers  will  do  well  to  provide  them- 
selves on  leaving  England  with  circular  notes,  and  not  letters  of  credit, 
aa  they  thua  avoid  paying  commission.  ^  Travelleis  proceeding  out  of  the 
beaten  track  will  do  well  to  procure  small  letters  of  credit  f^rom  Spanish 
bankers,  on  those  of  other  small  towns,  where  circular  notes  are  not  so 
much  respected.  The  numerous  agency  offices  of  the  Giro  Mutuo  Bank 
may  be  also  resorted  ta    The  usual  form  of  receipt  ia  this : — 

'  He  recibido  de  (^me  or  jpZoce)  la  cantidad  de  {fhe  sum  in  UUen) 
valor  en  cuenta  (or  valor  por)  mch  and  muh  an  otijeeL 

'  Son,  ra.  vfi  (siim  in  fi^mberi^  {tiffTUiturey  with  a  mbric»k 

NJB. — A  rubrica — i^  a  flourish  or  dash  with  the  pen  under  the  name 
— and  always  the  same,  is  necessary.  Without  it  legal  documents  in  Spain 
are  not  regularly  drawn,  and  these  ^orabatM  are  often  most  intricate  and 
long,  to  execute  ;  all  the  Boyal  Decrees  end  with  the  formula : .  *  Esta 
rvbricado  de  la  real  mano.'  He  who  '  no  sabe  ni  poner  una  rubrica '  is 
indeed  worse  than  an  '  infeliz.'    He  is  '  un  majadero  de  marca  mayor.' 

Endeavour  to  obtain  no  change  from  bankers  for  circular  notes,  except 
money,  gold  especially,  aa  bank-notes  are  not  easily  changed  in  shops, 
and  are  not  le^  tenders  as  soon  as  the  bearer  is  out  of  the  province. 
Indeed,  in  Madrid,  the  Banco  de  EspaSa  notes  are  not  accepted  outside 
the  very  gatea  of  tiie  capital    English  sovereigns  and  French  Napoleons 


ex 


GENERAL  INF0B1CA.TI0N. 


ai8  CQirent.  The  pxiocipal  dties  to  change  money  aie  Bayonne,  Baroe- 
lonAy  Oadiz,  and  Qibialtar.  The  Lettn  d^IndicatUn  that  accompanies 
the  circnlar  .notes  ought  to  be  kept  separate  for  greater  secniity.  Be 
always  proyided  with  snuOl  change,  sflver  and  copper,  and  avoid  Spanish 
bank-notes. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  inentioning  the  coins  peculiar  to  each 
province,  as  tiiey  are  now  extant  but  in  few,  and  are  very  rapidly 
disappearing. 

NS, — Foreign  money  eon  ahoa^ft  he  purekaeed  vn  better  tenm  the 
further  the  uUer  it  from  the  country  where  Ae  momey  oireulaUe, 


rHB  l^Vench  metrical  decimal  Gfystem  has  been  introduced  by  decree  of 
July  13,  1849,  and  is  the  only  official  one  ;  but  its  use  has  not  as  yet 
become  quite  general,  and  the  vara,  legua,  cuartillo,  eto^  are  stQl  pre- 
ferred to  the  metro,  kilometro,  litro,  etc 

Old  Spanish  meattires  itUl  in  uto. — ^The  vara  is  the  base  ;  it  consists 
of  3  piU  (feet),  each  of  12  pulgadoi  inches),  each  of  IS  Uneae^  and  is 
equal  to  836  millimetres,  or  about  2782  English  feet 

English  Spanish 

lOO  yards  make  109  vans  and  30  pulgadas 

IS  feet       ,,  .         .  13  pi^ 

12  inches   „  .        •  13  pulgadas 


OOKPABATIVB  MlASURl  OF  THB  FrIHOH  M^TRB  AND  EnQLIBH  TaBB. 


French 
I  millimetre  b  equal  to 
I  centimkre 
I  d^m^re 
I  mitre 


ft 
*t 


I  d^camkre  (10  m.) 
I  kilom^re 
I  myriamtoe 


it 
»• 


English 
'03937  inches 

•3937 
3*937 
39*371         „      and  X  vara  7  pulgadas,  74 

cents,  of  a  linea. 
I  '9884  poles 
4*971    Airlongs 


f* 


6*214  miles 
A  mitre  is  therefore  about  3^  inches  longer  than  an  English  yard,  and  a 
myiiamitre  about  6^  miles. 

RbDUOTION  of  YaBAS  into   MJ^TBBB   AND   YAADa 


Vans. 

Mitres.          Yaids. 

Vans. 

Mto«s.             Yards. 

I 
2     . 

0,835  C3"^     '9 1 
1,670  about  2 

9     .      • 
10     .       . 

7,515  about     8 
8.350    „        8J 

3 

2,505      .,     3 

20     . 

16,700   „     17 

4 

5 

3,340      „     3 

4.175    „    4i 

50     .       . 
100     . 

41,750   „     42 
83.500   „     84 

6 

7 
8    . 

5,010     „     Si 

5,845      ,.     6 
6,680     „     T 

500     .       . 
1000     . 

417,500   „   420 
835,000    „   840 

HSASUBBS. 


€Zl 


I  mhrt         M  I  ytn,  7  polgsdas,  74  cents,  of  a  linei. 
I  mtllimkre  ■■  50  cents,  of  a  Imes,  or  haUVlinea. 
I 


The  following  is  a  rule  to  reduce  all  ancient  measuxee  into  modem — 
that  isy  TazaBy  legnas,  etc,  into  m^treBy  kilom^tMa — tul  one  Spanish 
league  ia  6  IdOL  655  m^ties ;  theiefoie,  to  asoertain  how  many  kilomteee, 
multiplj  the  5  kiL  555  metres  by  the  number  of  leagues  you  wish  to 
reduce ;  then  separate  the  three  last  numbers  on  the  right  by  a  comma, 
and  the  remaining  total  forms  the  kUom^tres,  whilst  the  three  numbers 
io  the  right  constitute  the  metres. 

Kiample :  How  many  kilomtees  are  there  in  IS  leagues  f 

5  555  maltipUed  by 
IS  leagnei,  produce 


II  no 
55  55 


66  660 ;  vis.  66  kil.  660  metres. 

To  reduce  metres  to  yaras,  the  same  rule  stands  good.  Multiply  1 
Tara  7  pulg.  74  cents,  of  a  linea  by  the  number  of  metres  desired.  The 
Taras  dLffer  considerably  according  to  the  prorincesy  and  are  still  in 


use: — 

aoocanMofCatalafiaaqialxSs  CutflianTana. 
looipanaofVakiida  „  xo8  ditto  (or  106) 
aoo      M     AngoD       „     91I       ditto 


xoo 
100 
xoo 


*i 


Nafaxre     „      04I 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


xoo  Engiith  Yards  aqoal  xoo  raxaM,  30  poL  etc. 

The  tooMi  „  6  feet 

X  eitadob  or  teMa  „  a  iFaiat 

X  codo  „  ^  vara 

X  pabDO  „  9  pulgadas 

X  paao  nontftrioo  5  pidt 

xoordM  „  5 


The  Spanish  league  (l^^ua),  of  80  to  a  degree,  is  of  20,000  geomet- 
rical feel  (pa$(}8),  equal  to  the  nautical  league  of  3  geographical  miles  a  5 
kilometres  and  4S55  mtoes,  about  3*45  English  m.  The  old  Spanish 
league  of  17i  to  the  degree  »  nearly  4  l^lish  m.,  often  £uniliarly 
called  lefffuu  largoM  by  the  guides  and  iJl  caminanUL  A  statute  English 
mile  rs  1760  yds.  «  6S80  ft  a  69  to  a  degree. 

Superfieiai  MumweL — ^The  official  one  is  the  French  hectare,  equal  to 
10,000  square  metres,  8*471  acres,  or,  roughly,  2l  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

The  £mega  is  the  usual  Spanish  land  measure.  It  is  thus  com- 
posed : — 


.X  CuNga  » la  odeniaet 

I       ,,       ■■4  coartilkM 

X  «  xa  eitadaltt 

X  »  x6  vans  amdiadss 


!73.7«A 


(9  madalrs  make  x  ara  and  aods}. 


cm 


GENERAL  INFOBMATION. 


REDUOnON  OF  SUPBBnOIAL  FAHSaAB  TO  HBCfTARlB.' 


'  Fancgaa. 

necCuw. 

Fanegaa. 

Heetarea. 

i       •     •      •      • 

2s         •        •        •        • 

j         •        •        ■        • 

0-6440 
1*2879 
3-2198 

10     .     .      . 

50     .      .     . 

100     .     .      . 

6-4396 
32-1978 
64-3956 

vboM.    TIm  yucada 

Jonmal  of  the 

pair  of  ojceO' 


The  Bquare  oentiin^tre  is  equal  to  -156  aquaze  inchea,  or  lather  leaa 
than  ^th  of  a  aqnare  inoh. 

I  m^tie  caiT^ai*i96  sq.  yards,  or  10,000  sq.  oentimkreSi 

A  Spanish  sq.  loot -a  7*746  d^dmitres  d^rres. 

The  vara  cuadrada  «■     6  pi&  cuadradas. 

I  pi^  cuadrado        BS144  pulgadas  cuadradas. 

I  pulgada  cuadrada  B 144  Uneas  cuadradas. 


MSABUBES  OF  CaPAOITT,  WBiaHT. 


1  quintal  ss  4  anobaa 

BSBsUbiaa 

0 

* 

s  z6adaniiea 

z     „       =3  tominat 

s  zagnmoa. 

Anobaa. 

KiL  oontiff •  iniL 

Anobaa. 

KiL  centig.  mil 

1  arroba  .     .     . 

2  ,,      •     •     . 

3  II      •    •     • 

11,502,325 
23.005 

34,507 

5  arrobas    .    . 
1©     J, 
50     „ 

57,512,000 
115.023 
575.  "6 

Approximately,  i  kilog.  is  somewhat  more  than  2  libias;  46  kilog.,  100 
libras  (pounds) ;  tiie  gramme^  15*4340  English  grains;  i  cwt.,  about  i  io|  libras. 

I  tondada  (tons)  »20  qnintales,  or  920  kilog.  186  centig. 
5       »  ~  4*^1  kilogs. 

10       „  -  9,202     „ 

100       „  *-92,xi9     p 

I  kilog.  is  equal  to  2*2055  ^^  English;  100  kilog.  to  1*97  cwt ;  looa 
mpg.  (or  tonneau),  to  19*7  cwt 


MSASUBE&  cxiii 

Qraux,  OB  Dbt  Mbabubbl    ' 

I  cahiz  «  *ia  fiui^ga3  . 

I      „     s=  12  ceiemines  (or  almudes) 
I        ,,       =4  cuaitillos 

I        „       s  4  ocfaavot 

'I       „      a  8  oduLYillot. 

■  ■ 

I  ciiartUlo  1. 156  litre 

I  cahiz    .  .      -       .  666..  „ 

ifimega.  55*, t,     ' 

The  hectolitre  ss  i  £uiega,  9  cdemines,  a  cnartillos,  486  miL  of  ciuutilla 
I  litre  .=  865 -thousandths  of  a  <nuutillo  :  ->  v       ' 

I  fiinega  »  about  !(  bushel  _     ^  .'    ^' 

5  fanegas  —  about  I  quarter 


I  fiw^ga  0.5550  hectols. 

5      »  a.  775 1      „ 

10      „  5-5501      » 


50  ianegas  27- 7505  hectol 

100      „  55*5010      ,. 

1000      „  .     555.0100      „ 


46  pi^  cubicos  a 0*995*096  mil.  cub. 
50        „  Bi  m^tre  cube  and  081*626  mil.  cub. 

The  cubic  mMre         =  35'3i7  cubic  feet  (English) 
The  cubic  centimetre  s  0*06100  cubic  inches 
I  decalitre  b  about  an  English  peck,  and  2,^  hectolitres  about  i  English  quart. 

Liquid  MiAflUBBs. 

I  noyo  (lekiom  oaod)  ■■  10  cAntam  (arrolMS  of  94  libnu  each) 

t       ,t        ■■4  cmitillos  (seldom  used) 
I        „      ■■  a  animbres 

I       „      ■■  4  cuaitillos 

1       „      -i4copaa. 

The  anoba  or  c^tara  =  3*55  EngUsh  gallons,  or  16  litres,  13m 
centilitres  ;  1  litre  approximately  somewhat  more  than  1  cuartilo— viz. 
1  cnartillo,  3  oopas,  92  centesimoe  of  a  oopa. 

The  litre  =  {ths  of  an  English  gallon,  or  2*11  wine  pints,  or  '97  of 
an  English  qnart  The  arrobe  is  marked  O.  In  oU  measures :  the 
arroba  contains  25  libias,  and  each  4  paniUas.  1  anobe  =  12  litres, 
56m  centil. 

1  litre  =  1  libra,  3  panillas,  96  centesimoe  of  a  panilla. 

Oil: — I  arrobe 12-563  litres. 

3 25*126  „ 

5   »» 62*815  .» 

10   „ 125630  „ 

100 1256*300  „ 

1  bota  de  viao  or  pipe  ob  about  up  Co  1x5  gallooa.  '  It  will  botde  about  5a  doaan. 
B  laaroo  a  8  onaa  (equal  to  the  light  marc  each  of  8  diacnuu) 
I     „     KSochavaay  ordracmaa 
I       „       Ma  adarmet 

I      ,,       ■■    tomtnes 

t     „      B  la  snDOS. 
h 


CUV 


OENEBAL  INFORMATION. 


a  tomines  s:  1.198  grunmei ;  i  gianmw  s  15.4340  English  grains. 

I  nuuco    as  a93oo465  Idlogranunes. 

SBurcos  s  1.S50933  „      , 

X  IcUate     ss  4  grsnos ;  x  grano  sr  8  putes  de  grsao  =8  5x4  mffllgnunroc.. 

5  Idlates  =  x.oa7  graauaes. 

Far  Mtdkitu:— 

I  libim  mrdirinal  s  za  onsas 

I     M    sa  8  dracmas,  or  ochaTas 

I       ,,      as  3  eacnapuloa 

X        „       s  a4  granoa. 
X  libramedidnal     ....       a34sk3og- 
S  „  ....        x.7a5     „ 

10  „  ....        3.45X     »f 

The  gmnme  b  a  15.4^  Engiith  grains. 
a|  Prenoi  grains  aie  equal  to  a  Englisb  gnuns. 
About  6  eodoa  cubioos  s  z  cubic  m^tre. 

X  tooalada  de  araueo    =  x.518  cubic  mtevt.    The  kitie  as  a  toneladat. 
%  tonclada  (ships;         as  90  cwt.  or  s  ton. 


GUIDE    TO    SPAIN. 


alcalA  (de  henXres) 

(birthplace  op  CERYAlffTES). 


ProTinoe  of  Madrid, — Popnktloii, 
8746,  diocese  of  TdUdo. 

Bontes. — Ist,  From  Madrid,  bjnO, 
211  miles,  1}  hr.  by  nudl  train,  ftbont 
1  hr.  by  dir.  tr. ;  fares,  1st  ol.,  16r.  76o. ; 
2d  ol.,  llr.  25o.  It  is  on  the  direct  R. 
line  from  Zaragoza  to  Madrid,  its  last 
laigesttown.  The  best  plan  is  to  yisit  it 
whilst  at  Madrid  and  retam  thesame  day, 
to  ayoid  discomfort  at  the  poaada  (inn). 
Besides,  there  isbnt  little  hereto  interest 
the  general  tonrist  It  is  6  leagues  from 
Madrid  by  the  carretera  (high  read). . 

Hotels. — Panulor  Qeneiml,  in  the 
Flaza. 

General  De80ription.-*Alcalistands 
in  a  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  He- 
n&res^  which  winds  its  way,  hiding,  as 
if  for  shnme,  its  mnddy  thin  sheet  of 
water  behind  some  stately  elms.  Seve- 
ral lofty  sandy  cerroa  screen  It  from  the 
N.  winds,  bnt  it  is  nerertheless  a  veiy 
cold  and  wind-blown  place  in  winter. 
The  former  town,  or  ntiier  Tillage,  that 
was  grouped  around  a  castle  built  by 
the  Moors,  whence  it  receiyed  its  actual 
name — ^Al-Ealat,  the  Castle— was  al- 
ready Imown  in  t^e  time  of  the  Bomans, 
who  called  it  Coraplutum,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  a  stipendiary  city, 
subjected  to  the  Jurid.  Conyentus  of 
Onsar- Augusta  (Zaragoza) :  seyeral 
Tases  and  coins  tiiat  turn  up  now  and 


B 


then  would  seem  to  confirm  this  state* 
ment  Guadalijara^  neyerthelessy  is^ 
or  rather  was  formerly,  the  rival  of  Al- 
calA, and  disputed  with  it  the  right  of 
being  Pliny^s  Complutum.  The  citadel 
stood  on  the  site  now  called  AlcaU  la 
Yiq'a.  About  1118,  thefirstarchbishop 
of  Toledo,  Den  Bernardo,  built  a  rival 
fortress  on  the  hill  now  called  Mai  Ye- 
cino,  and  the  Moors,  who  possessed  the 
city,  had  to  surrender.  This  prelate 
was  the  real  conqueror  of  AlcaU,  which, 
in  reward,  was  given  to  him  with  all 
the  land  around  by  King  Alonso  YI., 
and  oonfirmed  to  his  suooessor  Baimun- 
do.  ThiiB  last,  a  truly-styled  prince  of 
the  .Church,  thus  became  the  absolute 
sovereijgn  of  this  petty  principality, 
which,  however,  never  ceased  to  be, 
ecclesiastically,  dependent  on  the  see  of 
Teredo.  Among  many  other  curious 
illustrations  of  those  times  which  we 
read  in  the  Fueros  or  charier  that  he 
gav»  to  Ids  people  (they  are  found  in  a 
fine  eodez  of  the  18th  century  in  the 
municipal  archives  of  that  city),  is  the 
following  law :  'TheTman  who  will  pull 
another  by  the-  beard  is  to  be  fined  fcair 
maiavedisy  and  have  his  own  cut  away ; ' 
and  if  he  should  have  none,  let  him 
have  an  inch  deep  of  flesh  cut  into  his 
chin.'  Strange  to  say,  great  tolerance 
was  shown  by  these  archbishops  towards 
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ALOAIii  (DE  HSNArES). 


the  Jew%  And  *  perfect  equality  between 
them  and  Chrietume  eetabliBhed  before 
the  law,  'peche  como  pechan  por  ye- 
lino  oiiitiano  i  cristiaiio ; '  bnt  this 
spirit  of  moderation  did  not  extend  to 
the  hated  infidels,  the  Moors,  who  were 
treated  always  as  the  conqnered  people^ 
and  dealt  with  aeoordingly.  The  see  of 
Complntom  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Spain,  and  its  two  celebrated  martyrs, 
Santos  Jnsto  y  Pastor,  lired  in  the  time 
of  Dadan.  Those  who  sre  cnrions  in 
martyrology  and  modem  miracles  may 
consult  on  this  sabject,  '  I*  Yida,  Mar- 
tirio^  etc.,  de  los  Niftos  SS.  Jnsto  y 
Pastor,'  by  A.  Morales.  Alcali^  1568, 
4to  (rare).  It  contains,  besides,  some 
Tery  enrioos  information  relatire  to  the 
antiquities  of  AlcaU. 

Several  kings  have  often  resided  at 
AlcaU,  where,  moreorer,  the  Cortes  of 
the  kingdom  were  held  in  former  times 
and  on  yarions  t>ooasions ;  bat  it  has 
been  chiefly  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  all-grasping,  aU-powerftil  theocracy 
of  Spain,  and  celebrated  for  Arch.  Teno- 
rio's  efforts  to  obtain  the  regency  daring 
Snriqne  III.'s  minority ;  for  Cwesaela's 
partisan  warfare  on  behalf  of  Don  Al- 
varo  de  Lona,  and  CSarrillo's  intrigaes 
in  fiiTonr  of  La  Beltraneja  against  the 
interests  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
the  arrangement  of  whose  marriage  he 
had  played  so  principal  a  part  Their 
daughter,  CSatherine  of  Aiagon,  whom 
Shakspeare  makes  Henry  YIII.  define 
as  'the  qaeen  of  earthly  qaeen%'  was 
bom  at  AlcalA,  and  so  was  the  same 
Catholic  king's  grandson  Ferdinand, 
sabsequentiy  Emperor  of  Germany, 
whoee  birth  caused  his  mother  Juana 
the  loes  of  her  reason ;  but  Alcali's 
greatest  glory  must  for  erer  be  to  haye 
giyen  birth  to  Ceryantes.  The  prospe- 
rity of  AlcaU,  inaugurated  by  the 
Church,  attained  its  acm^  under  the 
wise  protection  of  Card.  Ximenes,  more 
genenlly  known  by  Spaniards  as  Cisne- 


ros,  who  studied  herc^  and  foonded  the 
celebrated  uniyersity  in  1510,  endow- 
ing it  generously,  and  filling  its  colleges 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  scholars 
of  his  age.  When,  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  centralisation^-a  bad  importa- 
tion from  France— the  uniyersity  was 
remoyed  to  Madrid  in  1836,  AlcaU  feU, 
neyer  to  rise  again,  and  is  now  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  a  backward, 
solitary,  abandoned  dty,  without  re 
taining  any  quaintness  or  originality 
or  eyen  enyirons,  to  compensate  for  all 
its  other  losses.  AlcaU  was  indeed  pros- 
perous as  the  seat  of  learnings  when 
its  halls  were  thronged  by  eleyen  thou- 
sand students,  when  Ceryantes,  study- 
ing here  before  he  remoyed  to  Madrid 
and  Salamanca,  called  it  the  'famoso 
Compluto'  ('Galatea,'  yoL  L  p.  121), 
and  it  coonted  nineteen  colleges.  Then, 
on  the  banks  of  the  riyer,  'las  riberas 
del  famoso  Henar^ '  (Cervantei^  'Gala- 
tea,' yoL  L  p.  66),  the  estudiantina,  or 
Bnrschenschaft,  held  meny  assemblies. 
These  were  the  Spanish  estudiantes,  who 
studied  principally  for  the  Church,  and 
belonged  to  the  middleand  lower  tilnsnni. 
Their  want  of  funds  and  continual  re- 
sort to  expedient,  mingled  with  gaiety 
and  laziness,  has  giyen  them  a  peculiar 
character,  Btj\%  and  reputation.  Dar- 
ing yacations  and  camiyal,  they  went, 
and  still  continue  to  go,  in  bands  about 
the  streets  with  their  usual  and  now 
antiquated  cloaks  in  rags,  and  tom  two- 
comer  hats,  and  singing  with  a  guitar 
under  the  windows  beg  for  pence  and 
smiles  from  regas. 

Un  ettudiante  tunante 
Se  puso  A  pintar  ja  luna, 
Y  de  bambre  que  tenia 
Pintd  im  |»lato  de  aoeitunas. 
Anda,  vida  mia,  afate  la  ventana, 
Mira  qu6  lodda  Uevo  la  lotana. 

Bights. — Colegio  de  San  Ildefonso 
(CapilU  del  Cardinal  Cisneros),  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  La  Colegiata  (cathe- 
dral). Church  of  Santa  Maria. 


ALGAUL  (DB  HENiBBS). 


Cohffio  d$  Scm  /Ziiq/bfuo.  —  This 
col^o  mayor  wu  the  seat  of  the  for- 
mer uniTernty.  It  has  a  grand  effect 
when  aeen  from  a  distance^  but  on  olooer 
examination  becomes  dnmsy  and  mas- 
siTe.  It  was  magnifioently  built  and 
endowed  by  Ximenea.  The  few  remain- 
ing halls,  patios,  and  galleries  are  deso- 
late and  lonely,  bat  still  besr  vestiges 
of  their  former  grandeur.  Of  the  Para- 
ninfo,  where  d^prees  were  conferred, 
and  which  was  richly  ornamented  in 
the  16th  centmy,  there  exists  little  now 
except  the  ceilings  and  the  ornamented 
galleries  which  nm  round. 

The  principal  curiosity  here  is  the 
chapel  bnilt  by  Gil  de  Onta&on  in  a 
semi-Moorish  Gothic  style  with  great 
magnificence  and  taste.  Here  lies 
the  founder  in  one  of  the  finest  urns 
(umas)  to  be  found  in  Spain.  It  is  in 
marble,  and  the  work  of  Domenicho  of 
Florence.  Obserre  attentiyely  the  ex- 
quisite medallions,  winged  griffins, 
foliage^  etc,  and  especially  the  effigy 
(expression,  robes,  and  details)  of  Card. 
Cisneros.  The  epitaph  is  not  worthy 
of  either  the  man  or  his  tomb,  and  ends, 
'Frater,  dux,  pr«sul,  eardineusque 
pater,~quin,  virtute  mea  junctum  est 
diadema  cuonllo, — ^Dum  mihiregnanti 
patuit  Hesperia.'  He  died  at  Boa, 
Not.  8^  1617.    Of  him  may  be  said— 

'This  cardinal, 
Thov^  £rom  an  homUe  stock,  tindoabtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour.  From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one, 
Exceeding  wise,  Uir  qwken  and  persuading ; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  Urrtd  him  not, 
Bttl^  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 


King  Henry  VIII, 

This  great  man^  who  seized  the  reins  of 
goremment  that  neither  nobles  nor 
commons  could  hold,  a  model  of  in- 
tegrity, energy,  and  piety,  was  a  perfect 
mimr  of  his  age,  of  which  he  shared 
the  defects  and  upheld  the  virtues.  He 
do8tr«>yed  by  fire  thousands  of  precious 


Arabic  and  Hebrew  works.  He  was, 
however,  a  scholar  himself,  and  pub- 
lished the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible, 
called  Complntensian,  from  its  being 
printed  here  (Complutnm),  in  1614-16. 
There  are  stiQ  some  books  and  M8S., 
the  great  ouriosity  being  the  celebrated 
Alphonsine  Tables  (by  Alfonso  X.  of 
Oastile),  which  are  kept  here.  A  splen- . 
did  foHo  edition  has  been  just  pub- 
lished and  printed  at  Madrid,  by  order 
of  the  queen,  from  the  MSS.  The  work 
is  written  in  Spanish,  and  is  one  of  the 
osrliest  of  Western  science  written  in  a 
modem  language  ;  the  introduction  is 
the  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  cele- 
brated as  '  Las  Tablas  Alfonsinss.'  Thid 
work  was  a  great  step  towards  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. These  books  contain,  besides 
methods^  etc.,  and  the  tables,  eloquent 
and  poetical  explanationsi  The  follow- 
ing passage  wiU  show  the  style  and 
quaint  manner  of  the  king.  Speaking 
of  Ursa  Miyor,  he  says^  '  Some  astrono- 
mers have  taken  it  for  a  wain  with  its 
pole ;  others  say  it  has  the  form  of  an 
animal,  which  might  as  well  be  a  lion, 
a  wol^  or  a  do^  as  a  male  or  a  female 
bear.  Here,  then,  are  heavenly  animals 
inhabiting  that  part  of  the  dcy  where 
this  constellation  is  to  be  found,  and 
recognised  by  ancient  astronomers  be- 
cause they  saw  four  stars  forming  a 
square,  and  three  in  a  right  line.  They 
must  have  been  endowed  with  a  better 
eyesight  than  ours,  and  the  sky  must 
have  been  veiy  clear.  Since  they  say 
it  is  a  she-bear,  let  it  be  one  ;  they  were 
lucky  in  being  able  to  distinguish  it.' 
The  ancient  astronomers  did  not  err  in 
their  estimate  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables. 
Regiomontanus  says,  *  Beware  lest  you 
trust  too  much  to  blind  calculation  and 
Alphonsine  dreams.'  Tycho  Brahe  says 
that  the  400,000  ducats  expended  upon 
the  tables  would  have  been  better  laid 
out  in  actual  observation  of  the  heavens. 


ALOALi  (DB  HENArBS). 


In  point  of  troth,  Alfonso  hftd  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tables  that  bear 
}pB  name.  (See  also  about  these  tables, 
Tioknor^s  *  Histoiy  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture,' Tol.  L  p.  86,  noU.) 

The  nga  in  this  dhapel  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Spanish  Reviyal,  and  the  work 
of  Nicholas  de  Yergara  of.Toledo, 

ArekUpisoopal  JMaee, — Obserye  the 
second  patio  and  staircase^  both  of 
them  pUteresqne  and  exqniaite,  the 
BdTogaete-like  windows  of  the  first 
patio  and  &^b  to  the  gardens. 

La  OoUffiata,  or  San  Juato  y  Foutor. 
— This  church  is  the  oldest  parish 
in  AlcaU,  and  was  raised  to  a  col- 
l^Siata  in  1479.  The  edifice  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  1497  and  1609 
under  Pedro  Gumiel.  It  was  styled 
Magiatral  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  when  Cis- 
neroB  caused  all  its  prebendaries  to  be 
doctors  in  divinity.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plasuela,  and  presents  a  plain  facade 
with  an  indifferent  stone  tower.  Its 
three  nayes  are  deficient  in  beauty  and 
proportions ;  the  reja  which  leads  into 
the  presbytery  wss  elaborately  worked 
by  Juan  Frano^  The  principal  ro- 
table in  the  presbytery  is  barroque,  and 
all  around  is  modernised,  churrigue- 
resque,  paint,  and  bad  taste ;  under  it 
is  a  crypt,  where  the  remains  of  the 
martyr  boys,  Justo  y  Pastor,  are  kept 
with  great  yeneration.  The  paintings 
of  Carducho,  etc,  are  yery  indifferent 

The  Ckuireh  ^f  Santa  Maria  should 
be  yisited  by  all  readers  of  Don  Quixote, 
as  it  was  here  that  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saayerda  was  christened.  We  read  in 
the  registry  of  births  of  this  church,  in 
the  book  which  begins  in  1688  and  ends 
1660  :  *  On  Sunday,  9th  Oct   of  the 


year  of  our  Lord  1647,  was  baptised 
Miguel,  son  of  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes, 
and  of  his  wife  Doba  L«ioner.  Juan 
Pardo  was  godfather,  and  he  was  bap- 
tiisd  by  the  Baohiller  Serrano^  curate 
of  Our  Lady.  The  witnesses  being  the 
waflristan  (sexton),  Baltasar  Tasques, 
and  I  who  baptized  him.  Signed, 
BachiUer  Serrano.'  In  this  same  book 
are  also  the  ' parti  das  de  bautismo'  of 
bis  brother  Andr6s,  baptized  1642,  and 
his  sister^  Andrea,  1644^  and  Luisa, 
1648.  We  may  therefore  assume  with 
Tioknor  ('  History  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture,' voL  ii  p.  60),  that  he  was  bom 
on  that  very  day,  or  the  day  preceding, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Bookt  »f  Srfmtnc&^l.  'Yida,  Mar- 
tirio,  etc.,  de  los  gloriosos  Nifios  Mar- 
tires  SS.  Justo  y  Pastor,'  by  Amb.  de 
Morales;  AlcaU,  Angulo^  1668 — scarce, 
and  oontaining  curious  information  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  town. 

2.  'DescripdondelaUniversidadde 
Alcalft,'  by  Yeijgara  (a  Ma) 

8.  'Seminario  de  Nobles,  TaUer  de 
Venerables^ '  etc. ; '  £1  Colegio  Mayor  de 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,'  with  a  life  of 
Card.  Cisneros,  by  Alcolea  (Madrid, 
Martin,  1777) ;  another  « Life'  by  Albar 
Qomes,  and  an  incomplete  one  by 
Yergarik. 

For  the  history  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
'  Yida  de  Ximenes,'  etc,  by  Eugenic 
Robles,  4to^  Toledo^  1604 ;  Presootf  s 
<  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  etc.  ;  but 
the  life  of  this  great  man,  the  real 
founder  of  the  unity  of  Spain,  and 
precursor  of  Richelieu,  is  yet  to  be 
written. 
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ROUTES  TO   ALICANTE. 


l8t  From  MadnitL  By  nilway  in 
18|  hoon  by  mail  tnin,  aboat  16  houn 
by  omnibus  train  ;  distuiM^  282  miles 
or  456  kil. ;  two  traina  a-day ;  fareSi 
Ist  cl,  200r.  26c. ;  2d  cL,  156r.  26c. ; 
8d  cL,  96r.  26c.  Station  at  Madrid, 
Pnertade  Atooha ;  same  road  as  Madrid 
to  Valencia  as  fiv  as  Almansa  (see  Fa- 
Imda),  At  Almanaa  a  good  buffet 
The  road  from  Almansa  is  not  pictur- 
esque^  and  the  TiUages  uninteresting. 
At  FtVena,  (8224  inhabitants,  once 
the  appanage  of  the  celebrated  Mary  of 
that  name),  there  is  on  a  hill,  an  old 
historical  castle,  of  no  artistic  merit ; 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  around  are 
clothed  with  yines,  and  the  great  an- 
nual lair,  held  Sept  29  to  Oct  6,  is  of 
considerable  importance,  the  sales 
amounting  then  to  about  £120,000.  A 
road  here  leads  to  Alcoy,  where  the  best 
cigarette-paper  in  Spain  is  manufactured, 
with  wooUens,  coarse  and  inferior.  The 
river,  is  the  Yinalapd.  Three  miles  from 
Saao,  the  yinalap6  is  crossed,  and  a  tun- 
nel begms  of  680  yards  (486  metres) 
long;  2kiLafteriroiioiMirtheyinalap6 
is  crossed  again  on  a  bridge  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  work  on  that 
line.  Novelda  (Pop.  8100)  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  ralleys  in  this  part 
of  Spain.  This,  with  the  country 
around  Elche,  and  the  whole  yalley  of 
the  S^guras,  has  been  compared  to  the 
delta  of  the  NUe,  and  its  natural  pro- 
ductions are  the  orange,  the  palm, 
Indian  oom,  fruits  of  sll  sorts,  aniseed, 
oil,  wine,  etc.  Three  miles  from  it  is 
an  almost  ignored  sulphureous  spring. 
DiL  here  to  Murcia,  Elche,  etc  (See 
Mureia.) 


2d.  From  Vdienda.  A,  By  rail 
Take  tickets  to  Alicante.  At  Almansa 
carriages  are  chaiiged,  and  trayellers 
hare  ordinarily  to  wait  for  train  from 
Madrid  to  Alicante.  Only  two  trains 
(the  mail  and  slow)  leave  daily  from 
Valencia  to  Almansa.  Time  4  his.  by 
mail,  and  about  the  same  by  slow  train ; 
fares,  1st  cL,  64r.  04a  ;  2d  cL,  41r. 
64c  ;  8d  d.,  24r.  12c  Dutance,  624 
miles.  If,B, — Hours  of  trains  should 
be  carefidly  combined,  so  as  to  avoid 
delay  at  Almansa,  and  even  passing  the 
night  there ;  but  if  the  latter  be  the 
case,  the  Flench  people  who  keep  the 
Buffet  supply  some  very  decent  rooms, 
and  the  fare  is  tolerable  The  inn  close 
by  b  very  wretched.  -  From  Almansa 
to  Alicante,  time  about  84  hrs.  by 
either  train ;  distance,  07  kiL ;  faros, 
1st  cL,  48r. ;  2d  cL,  83r.  (For  details 
of  road  from  Valencia  to  Almansa,  see 
FcUmwia  B.)  B.—Bj  sea,  12  hrs.  by 
steamers  of  the  Campa&ia  de  Navega- 
don  4  Industria,  and  others  occasion- 
ally, which  are  advertised  in  papers 
of  Valencia  and  Alicante,  llOr.,  80r., 
and  40r. 

8d.  From  Mureia  (see  Mwrcia)^  by 
rail,  through  Chinchilla,  17  hours.  For 
steamers  running  from  Alicante  to  Mar- 
seilles, Cartagena,  etc,  see  these  at 
their  proper  place. 

4th.  From  BaredonOf  by  Lopez's 
steamers ;  leave  7th  and  22d  of  every 
month  at  10  A.M.,  touch  at  Valencia, 
and  arrive  the  0th  and  24th  in  80  hrs. ; 
1st  d.,  240r. ;  2d  cl.,  160r. ;  8d  d.,  90r. 

6th.  From  MalagcL  Lopez's  steamers 
leave  2d  and  17th  at  12,arrivethe  follow- 
ing day.  260r.,  180r.,  and  90r.,  in  33  hrs. 
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ALICANTE. 
Oupital  of  the  proTioce  otAUcamtt,  waport,  fortified  place.    Pop.  (1861)  3i,x6t. 


Ballwvr  SUtion.—At  the  station, 
omnlbiues  and  oarriages  in  attendance 
at  fixed  fares.  A  special  omnibna  of 
Fonda  del  Vapor.  N.B.—To  avoid 
luggage  being  yiaited,  fee  of  8r.  to  12r. 
to  officials. 

At  the  pier,  on  landing  from  or  to 
steamer,  2r.  per  passenger,  and  2r. 
ordinary-sized  package  a  tarifil  Agree 
nevertheless  bdbre  takbig  a  boat 

Hotels.— Fonda  del  Vapor,  facing 
the  sea  and  pier.  A  good  and  well-con- 
ducted  establishment;  chaiges  mode- 
rate, 26r.  to  SOr.*  per  diem,  all  included, 
on  ihe  first  floor ;  and  20r.  to  26r.  on 
the  second  floor ;  table  d'hdte,  12r.  ; 
good  breakfast^  lOr. ;  and  capital  wines 
of  the  province.  Beduction  of  prices 
to  fiunilies  staying  some  time.  A  good 
cal^e.  Rooms  on  the  sea  from  8r.  to 
40r. 

Hotel  Bosaio,  well  situated  near  the 
theatre  and  Alameda ;  charges  about 
the  same  as  at  former ;  clean  rooms ; 
table  d'h6te. 

Cbsino. — On  Paseo  de  la  Reyna  ; 
French  papers ;  admission  for  a  fort- 
night or  more  easUy  obtained  through 
recommendation  of  oonsuL 

Baihi. — ^Balkos  de  Bonanza,  6r. ;  sea- 
bathing during  summer. 

friM8,^0t  Fondillol,  Belemeta, 
Aloque,  Malvaaia  de  Alicante,  Moscatel, 
very  rich,  some  sweet,  and  all  strong 
and  beady. 

Post-Of&oe. — Closes  at  5.16  P.ic  and 
6  ▲.!£.  Letters  are  distributed  at  7.80 
JLic.  If.JB' — On  special  days  in  the 
week  letters  may  be  sent  by  Lopez's 
steamers  that  run  between  Cadiz  and 
Marseilles,  with  intermediate  stations 


at  Malaga,  Alicante,  Barcelona.  A  let- 
ter takes  four  days  to  Paris,  five  to  Lon- 
don. Lopez's  steamers  office  opposite 
Fonda  del  Vapor. 

Telegraph  Oflloe.— ^Open  only  by 
day,  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Climate. — Alicante  would  justly  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  the  southern 
cities  better  suited  to  invalids.  Its 
Utitude  is  88«  18'.80*  Paris,  and  88'  20' 
41"  N.  longitude,  0*  80'  W.  Greenwich. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  N.  and  W. 
winds  by  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  of 
which  the  highest  is  El  Mongo.  The 
air  is  warmer  than  at  Valencia,bnt  more 
dry.  There  is  an  occasionally  marked, 
but  not  injurious,  depression  in  the 
thermometer  about  nightfall,  and  that 
very  dryness  is  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  cool  sea-breeze,  to  which  the  city, 
by  its  position,  is  favourably  exposed. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  exposed  to  all  the 
violence  of  the  S.  and  S.W.  winds. 
There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  this 
dimate  and  that  of  Nice,  which  is  all 
in  favour  of  Alicante.  According  to 
local  and  foreign  doctors,  this  climate 
is  very  well  suited  to  invalids  sinking 
under  a  debilitated  organism.  Scrofu- 
lous and  lymphatic  persons,  conva- 
lescents, and  all  those  predispoaed  to 
consumption,  but  without  any  symp- 
toms, will  doive  great  benefit  from  this 
balmy  air. 

MiU^rvlogiemi  thttrmUwHi  matU  aitkiOb- 

tervaioryai  AUctmU  in  Uu  Year  1859. 
Average  yeuiy  berometricel  height  76z*  mil.  o 
Average  ennuid  temperature  .       .    17.5  cent. 
Temperature,  mudma  (July  xo)     .    37.3   „ 
„  minima  (February  7)     0.6    „ 

Numborofndnydnysintheyear  .   S4 
Quantity  of  rain  faUen    .  .77  mil  10 
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Msno&OLOoiCAL  Observations  made  at  the  Institute  or 
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Number  of  rainy  days               30 
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AUOAMTS. 


*The  grand  objection  to  Nice  is  its 
diynen  and  tbe  exciting  and  irritating 
nature' of  its  atmosphere.' — ('On  the 
Climate  of  Nioe,'  by  W.  Parr,  M»D., 
p.  10.)  But  if,  in  some  diseases,  these 
Bit  found  to  aggravate  the  malady,  in 
others,  of  an  opposite  tendency,  they  ure 
productiTe  of  muoh  good.  The  death- 
rate  in  1860  was  1  in  84 ;  in  1861, 
lin85. 

£lche  (12  m.  from  Alicante,  see  p. 
10)  has  not  been  as  yet  studied  as  a 
medical  sUtion.  It  might,  nevertheless, 
be  considered  superior  to  Alicante  in 
many  respects.  The  sky  is  hearcnly, 
the  air  pure  and  genial,  and  the  forests 
of  palms,  orange-trees,  pomegranates, 
and  olives,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
temperature  in  winter.  It  is  very  dry, 
but  not  as  much,  periiaps,  as  Alicante, 
owing  to  constant  and  abundant  irriga- 
tion, the  y  inalap6  river,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhoodof  the  Pantanoor  lake,  situated 
8  miles  N.  There  is  also  a  cool  shade 
under  the  palms ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  S.  and  N.  Tdnda»  which 
prevail  espedally  during  the  winter, 
although  at  rare  intervals.  In  the 
summer,  intermittent  fevers  are  not  un- 
frequent  (a  consequence  of  emanations 
from  the  irrigated  huerta)  which  more 
particularly  seize  the  labourers^  who 
stand  all  day  in  the  water  under  a 
scorching  sun.  The  houses  are  not  com- 
fortable, certainly,  but  anurchairs,  car- 
pets, and  doors  and  windows  closing 
hermetically,  are  a  useless  luxury,  nay, 
a  nuisance,  in  these  Oriental  climates. 
Living  is  veiy  cheap,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  sold  for  a  song,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Alicante  renders  supplies  easily 
obtainable.  There  is,  we  do  not  deny, 
a  total  lack  of  society,  amusements,  and 
comforts,  the  absence  of  which  is  often 
felt  by  invalids ;  but  the  real  advantages 
of  climate,  combined  with  very  great 
cheapness^  are  objects  not  to  be  despised. 


and  must  compensate  for  others.  Doc- 
tors may  safely  send  here  all  invalids  , 
suffering  from  catarrh,  riieumatism,  and 
consumption,  accompanied  by  abundant 
expectoration,  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
malady,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  irri- 
tability of  the  patient  (especially  in  lym- 
phatic temperaments)  cannot  endure 
the  more  exciting  air  of  the  sea-side 
medical  stations. 

Qeneral  Desoription. — ^Alicante  Is 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  extending  along 
and  around  the  spacious  open  bay,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty,  bleak,  chalky 
hill,  crowned  by  an  old  and  now  much 
ruined  castle.  Its  houses,  low,  gay, 
whitewashed,  look  picturesque  from  the 
steamer  as  one  enters  the  port,  and  the 
background  is  formed  by  a  strikingrange 
of  mountains.  The  environs  are  bare,  . 
and  the  soil  salmons.  A  few  palms  and 
fig-trees  add  to  the  Oriental  appearance 
of  the  place.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
backward,  uninteresting  city,  with  little 
or  no  society  save  that  of  a  few  English 
merchants^  old  residents  in  the  place, 
and  the  uJinal  humdrum  old-fashioned 
Spanish  provincial  tertulia  (easy  evening 
parties).  There  is  a  pretty  good  theatre, 
a  plasa  de  toros,  a  fine  market-plaoe, 
opposite  to  Fonda  del  Yapor,  and  tiie 
town-hall  has  some  sort  of  an  appear- 
ance, but  without  any  determined  style 
or  definable  effect  The  tobacco-manu- 
factoty  employs  some  4000  women, 
numy  of  whom  are  perfect  types  of  the 
semi-lCoorish  Alicantina  beauty.  The 
Alameda  is  the  fashionable  walk.  Out- 
side the  to^m  are  two  other  promenades, 
the  Alameda  of  San  Francisco  and  that 
ofLosCapuchinos.  There  are  two  pretty 
gardens,  which  should  be  visited  rather 
by  botanists  than  by  amateurs  accus- 
tomed to  English  or  French  gardens — 
we  mean  the  Jardin  of  Pinohermoso  and 
that  of  Pefiacerrada.  For  permits  (ad- 
mission), apply  through  the  obliging 
landlord  of  the  Yapor  HoteL 
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The  Port  is  tpadoiu,  ntnated  between 
Oabo  de  la  Hnerta  on  ilie  N.E.  and 
Ctkho  de  Sta.  Pola  on  the  a,  distant 
from  each  other  S.W.  tod  K.E.  about  10 
m.  It  18  seeore^  tod  though  large  ships 
moor  K.  and  S.,  disttot  firom  i  m.  to 
1  m.  from  shore  (in  from  four  to  ei^t 
fathoms  water),  they  are  never  driven, 
from  their  moorings,  however  much  they 
are  exposed  to  all  winds  from  S.N.E.  to 
8.  by  W.,  becanse  theholding-gronndis 
first-rate.  The  trade  is  not  very  active, 
although  it  has  of  late  somewhat  in- 
creased, from  fitcilities  being  afforded  to 
transport  by  the  railway  to  Madrid. 
The  principal  export  is  raisins,  which 
are  mostly  taken  to  England.  The  other 
chief  exports  are  liquorice,  brandy,  wine, 
abnond^  barilla,  safiron,  silks.  The 
exportation  of  burilla  formerly  amount- 
ed to  100,000  cwt,  but  has  declined  to 
little  more  than  20,000  cwt,  from  its 
being  adulterated,  and  also  superseded 
by  artificisl  soda.  The  imports  are, 
sugar,  ooffee,  cotton,  linen  stuffs,  mostly 
from  England  and  France.  The  value 
of  English  direct  legitimate  imporUinto 
Alicante  (1867)  was  £206,148— the  port 
having  been  visited  by  186  British 
ships,  of  the  burthen  of  24,487  tons. 
Alictote  is  a  great  smuggling  centre, 
and  the  contrabandistss,  those  armed 
and  bold  f^-traders  of  all  times  and 
dimes,  are  very  much  looked  up  to, 
sympathised  with,  sided  end  overlooked 
by  all  here.  An  English  company  has 
been  formed  for  melting  and  refining  the 
rich  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  Almsgera 
and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Mur- 
cia.  The  schools  for  the  lower  classes 
are  very  few  and  not  attended :  crime  is 
therefore  frequent— about  1  in  879 ;  and 
according  to  statistical  returns,  of  847 
brought  for  trisl,  780  were  able  neither 
to  read  nor  write,  and  the  Yalendan 
dialect,  the  old  langue  d*oc,  is  still 
chiefly  spoken  by  the  lower  and  mtoy 
of  the  middle  dssses.    Agriculture  is 


very  backward,  and  although  the  farmer 
has  certainly  to  oontendagainst  drought, 
which  often  lasts  for  seven  and  nine 
months  in  the  year,  his  ignorance  and 
indolence  prevent  his  alleviating  this 
condition  by  making  more  patUan/ott 
canals,  wells,  and  by  planting  trees  ■ 
those  hated  enemies  of  the  Spanish 
peastot 

Bights. — Church  of  San  Kioolss  de 
Ban— Picture  Gallery  of  Harq.  del  An- 
golfa— The  Oastlo— Elche.  . 

Chunk  nf  San  Nicdat  d$  Sari,  the 
titular  saint,  'el  patron,'  of  Alicante, 
was  built  in  1616,  in  the  Herrera  style 
(Qrnco-Boman).  It  is  of  very  good  pro- 
portions, well  conceived  and  executed, 
but  not  completed,  and  ornamented 
with  very  bad  taste.  The  church  of 
Sta^  Maria  is  veiy  indifferent ;  that  of 
Sta.  Clsra  was  originally  founded  to 
reoelTe  the  sacred  sudario,  '  one  of  the 
three  napkins  or  kerchiefs  with  which 
the  Veronica  wiped  our  Saviour's  face 
on  his  way  to  the  Calvary.'  It  was 
brought  from  Rome  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  its  authenticity  in  undoubted 
by  the  Alicantinos,  who  hold  it  in  great 
veneration.  See,  for  more  details, '  Di- 
sertacion  historico-dogmatica  sobre  la 
sagrada  Reliquia  de  la  serenfsima  Faz,' 
etc.,  by  a  Jesuit  called  Fabiani  Murda, 
1763,  4to. 

JHdur$'OaUery  qf  Mdrq,  del  AngoJfa, 
— ^Apply  to  this  nobleman's  house 
for  permit,  which  is  always  granted ; 
send  your  card  and  fix  a  time  for  call- 
ings The  house  contains  some  fine 
rooms,  well  furnished,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  fine  old  tapestry.  There 
are,  in  all,  about  106o  pictures  of  Span- 
ish and  Dutch  schools.  His  Itidian 
paintings  are  said  to  be  mostly  copies  ; 
but  there  are  some  good  Sneyders,  a 
copy,  said  to  be  a  study,  of  Rubens'  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp. 
Observe,  in  the  Spanish  school,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  b v  OrrentOp  a  soi-diasnt 
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Murillo,  and  a  Yiigin  and  Sleeping  Sa- 
rlonr  by  Alo.  Cano. 

Outfa.— -To  see  it»  apply  with  card 
to  the  Qobemador.  The  Oeatillo  de 
Santa  Barbara  commanda  the  town  and 
bay ;  ita  aitnation  ia  good,  bat  the  con- 
tinued dilapidationa  to  which  it  haa 
been  anbject  haye  rendered  it  ahnoat 
nseleas  for  defence,  and  of  no  intereat 
to  the  military  tourist ;  it  ia  composed 
of  four  trnpUtzami^nioa  (plateaux),  the 
highest  of  .which  orerlooks  the  dty, 
and  is  strong.  It  is  about  400  ft.  high. 
The  castle  of  San  Fernando  crowna  on 
the  N.  side  the  cerro  (height)  of  Tosal, 
and  defends  that  position  which  com- 
manda the  fortress  ;  the  IsU  Pkna,  on 
the  S.  of  the  dty,  and  distant  SJ 
leagues  from  CSabo  de  Santa  Pola,  is 
1180  yaras  long  by  600  wide,  and  de- 
fended by  the  Torre  de  San  Jos& 
*  Ai^iguiUeB, — ^There  are  no  antiqui- 
tiea  collected  at  Alicante  that  we  know 
o!^  although  several  persons  possess 
coins,  medals,  etc  Alicante,  neyer  re- 
markable in  histoiy,  ia  the  ancients' 
Illice^  erroneously  ascribed  to  Elche, 
and  haa  sometimes  also  been  called 
Alona.  The  Lucentnm  which  some  au- 
thors mention  as  the  former  name  of 
Alicante,  was  not  thia  dty,  but  one 
aituated  at  Tusal  de  Kanises,  dose  to 
Alicante,  where  many  ruins,  coins,  etc., 
have  becoi  found.  The  '  OnSnica  de  la 
Ciudad  de  Alicante,'  by  Dr.  Bon  Vic. 
Bendidio,  MS.  foL,  in  Acad,  de  la  His- 
toiia,  D,  107,  dated  1640 ;  and  'Illice 
Ilustrada, '  b^^  by  Malt4s  and  flniahed 
by  Lorenzo  Lopez,  both  Jesuits — MS., 
very  scarce ; '  Lucentum,  hoy  Alicante,' 
proving  that  Lucentum  was  the  origin 
of  Tusal  de  Manises,  by  Pio  de  Saboya, 
Count  of  Lumiares,  Valencia,  1780,  4to, 
with  cuts  ;  '  De  la  Iglesia  de  lUice,  hoy 
Elche,'  by  Flores,  in  his  7th  voL  of 
<Esp.  Sa^^a ;'  'Recopiladon,'eto.,  by 
Sana,  MS.,  in  Bib.  Nac.  (Colecdon  Bohl 
de  Faber). 


DlBlOTOBT. 

*  C/onAi2f.— Of  JE^2afia.~CoL  Bairie, 
Plaia  de  Bamiro^  a  very  dd  reaident 
here^  very  obliging;  and  much  re- 
spected. UnUed  SUOm  of  Ammiea.'- 
Mr.  Leech,  Oalle  de  la  Princesa.  Bel' 
ffiwn.—T,  Carrey.  Dmnuarh—A. 
Kairnsen.  Holland, — ^Arthur  Salvetti. 
Pnmia.  —  Jasper  "White  (one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  merchanta 
in  this  town),  ieicnia.— Michaelis. 
Sweden. — C.  A.  Dahlander.  . 

2>octor.— Don  Vicente  Roman ;  speaks 
French.  Oder,  the  best  apothecary. 
No  English  physician. 

AtnJfcsrt.— Jssper  White  and  Ca 

EXOUBBION  TO  ElQHB. 

A  visit  to  this  town  of  most 
Oriental  character,  situated  amid  a 
forest  of  palms,  should  by  no  means  be 
omitted  ;  indeed,  it  is  worth  a  Journey 
to  Alicante.  The  distance  is  4  leagues 
(12  miles)  from  the  town,  and  2  leaguea 
(6  miles)  fix>m  the  sea.  The  drive  ia 
charming;  for  though  the  country  is 
flat  and  never  green,  there  ia  a  compen- 
sating novelty  and  picturesqneness 
about  the  ruddy  adl,  the  dumpa  of 
statdy  palma  and  fig-trees  that  shade 
the  doors  and  avenues  to  Tangerine- 
looking  houses.  The  conveyance  ia 
a  smdl  and  wretched  diligence^  or 
rather  covered  cart,  that  leaves  Ali- 
cante at  8  A.H.  and  returns  by  S  p.m.  ; 
farea,  20r.  to  go  and  coma  back.  -An- 
other dH  proceeda  to  Murda,  and 
leavea  at  6  in  the  morning  ;  fiues, 
berlina,  88r.,  interior,  82r.,  ooup4,  26r. 
It  ia  very  tolerable  indeed;  tiiere  is 
also  an  excellent  cal^e-and-four  at 
the  Hotd  Fonda  dd  Vapor,  which  can 
take  four  persona  comfortably,  for  about 
160r.  There  are  also  small  omnibuses 
and  tartanaa,  that  may  be  hired  for  a 
conventional  price ;  time,  ftx>m  2^  to 
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8|  hoan,  aooordingto  stete  of  the  road, 
which  is  not  good. 

mohe,  aome  aaj,  was  origmally  the 
andont  Ulica^  but  aocoiding  to  oUien^ 
and  with  more  likelahood,  it  was  merely 
an  Arab  Tillage,  whose  name  in  Arabic 
would  mean  tanuuUm  (whirlwind,  and 
also  tomooat,  deserter),  (see  'Tesorode 
la  Lengna  Gastellana,'  by  Dr.  Sebast 
de  Gorarrabias^  etc.  It  is  situated 
dose  to  the  ravine  formed  by  the  Yina- 
lap^  whioh  nms  thron^^  it,  and  which 
CiJled  into  existence  this  charming 
oasis  in  the  desert,  as  the  Arabs  nsed 
its  waters  with  their  usual  ingenuity 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  huertos  and 
palms.  The  works  to  insure  this  irri- 
gation to  the  plains  around  Eldie  are 
a  pankmo  (maish),  situated  about  8 
miles  K.  of  the  town,  and  placed  across 
^  gorge  of  the  Vinalap6  water ;  the 
waU  ti^t  shuts  up  thii  goige  is  68  ft. 
8  in.  high,  84  ft.  thick  at  its  bsse,  and 
26  ft.  at  the  summit^  thus  fanning  a 
teixace  of  228^  miles  long,  from  one 
hill  to  snother.  The  town  is  long  and 
clean,  the  housss  whitewashed,  of  one 
or  two  storeys ;  the  roofr  flat,  with  few 
openings  on  the  streets,  and  most  with 
a  patio  or  open  court  in  the  interior. 
The  costume  of  the  people,  their  fea- 
tures and  attitudes,  the  absence  of 
females  in  the  streets,  sare  on  holidays, 
the  lofty  statdy  palmSy  which,  like  so 
many  jets  of  Terdure^  spring  up  above 
the  roofii  between  the  edifioee^  are  all 
OrientaL  The  best  and  only  inn  is 
Posada  Nneya  de  Tadeo^  where  decent 
beds  and  yezy  cheap  tiTing  are  to  be 
obtained,  coupled  with  dvility.  The 
population  is  about  20,000. 

Bights.— There  is  little  to  see  in  the 
town  itself.  Th$  Chwrh  of  Sla,  Mairia 
has  a  Tory  fine  portico ;  the  interior  is 
wdl  proportioned  and  not  over-orna- 
mented. The  tabemade  is  made  of 
predous  marbles,  with  an  efllgy  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  Assumption,  which  is 


hdd  in  great  veneration.  It  is  ofteo 
dressed  in  beautiful  rich  mantes^  has 
several  fine  jewdi^  and  ii  even  a  hmded 
proprietor,  for  the  finest  palms  are  seen 
in  her  ordiards,  called  'Huertos  de  la 
Yiigen,'  over  the  entrance  of  which  is 
her  crown  and  monogram.  The  pro- 
duce goes  to  pay  for  the  dresses  and 
candles ;  and  the  priests  and  sextons, 
who  take  care  of  the  image,  have  mass 
said,  and  cdebrate  undones  on  her 
spedal  festivals,  eto.  Do  not  omit 
ascending  the  belfry  {eompanario);  the 
height  IB  not  great,  though  the  steps 
are  much  worn  and  slippery.  The 
view  is  very  pleasing.  On  the  one  dde 
is  seen,  in  tiie  distance,  the  langoon, 
or  albufera  of  Elche,  which  is  smaUer 
than  that  of  Valencia,  but  equally  well 
stored  with  fish  and  game;  on  the 
other  are  the  Huertos  de  la  Virgen  and 
palm  grounds,  the  tawny  barren  plainA 
all  round,  and  bdow  the  many  hundred 
terraces,  eadi  a  perfect  picture.  From 
this  is  also  seen  the  OeUandura,  now  a 
prison,  once  an  alcazar,  whose  tower  is 
crowned  hy  two  bronse  figures  larger 
than  life,  representing  a  man  and  a 
child,  which,  by  hidden  combinations 
with  the  dodk,  aro  made  to  strike  the 
hours  and  the  quarters. 

Faim  Tnei. — Now  proceed  to  visit 
the  gardens  dose  by ;  the  date-tree 
{Fhamix  dadylifem,  linn.)  is  called 
hero  pahMra^  and  tiie  fruit  ddtiL  To 
prosper,  they  xequin  this  sandy  soil, 
wdl  watered,  and  the  warm  genial 
atmosphero  ;  they  grow  very  wdl,  too» 
near  the  see,  provided  it  be  about  the 
same  latitude,  and  an  an  importation 
probably  from  that  portion  of  Barbery 
whero  they  abound  most,  and  whidi  is 
thereforo  called  Biledulgerid.  In  Hol- 
land's 'Plinie,'  b.  xiii  c  4,  it  is  said 
*  Date-trees  love  a  light  and  sandie 
ground,  and  specially  (for  the  most 
part)  if  it  stand  much  upon  a  veine  of 
nitro  bende&*     The   Arabs  sow  ths 
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kemd  about  the  end  of  March,  bat 
they  and  the  Spaniarda  prefer  mnlti- 
plying  them  from  the  dioota  taken 
from  the  roota^  or  juat  under  the  leayea; 
thej  are  aheltered  from  the  ann,  and 
watered  often  until  they  haye  taken 
root.  Thia  mode  haa  the  great  advan- 
tage of  obtaining  female  planti  (which 
are  tlie  only  onea  that  yield  fruit),  aa  a 
few  malea  are  sufficient  to  fecundiae  a 
whole  forest'  When,  about  April  and 
Hay,  the  male  flowers  are  blooming 
the  labourers  cut  these  ofl^  and  shake 
the  dust  (pollen  or  farina)  over  the 
females,  which  are  thua  impregnated. 
This  artificial  fecundation,  which  ia  now 
being 'experimented  upon  in  France^  to 
extend  it  to  com,  etc.,  is  not  a  new 
disoorery,  and  Theophrastus  mentiona 
it  in  his  'Hirtoiy  of  Plants,'  while 
Pliny  leayes  little  or  no  doubt  about 
it.  This  would  show  that  the  ancients 
were  cognisant  of  the  ezistenee  of  sexes 
in  planta  long  before  Linnnus  snd 
others. 

The  best  dates  are  the  yeUowish- 
colonred  ones.  They  ripen  about  No- 
vember, when  they  hang  in  rich  golden 
clusters  all  round  the  summit  It  is 
curious  to  watch  the  dexterous  hor- 
Ulanoi  (gardeners),  when  they  gather 
the  fruit,  reaching  the  top  of  the 
branchless  trunk  by  means  of  a  rope, 
which  they  pass  loosely  round  their 
waists  and  the  trunk,  resting  on  it  all 
their  body  in  a  horizontal  position, 
while  their  bare  feet,  pressing  the 
tree,  tighten  the  rope,  and  thus  leave 
their  hands  free.  Th^  produce  is  abun- 
dant^ averaging  4  to  8  aixobas  yearly 
(though  some  exceed  16  and  20),  which 
are  aold  from  8r.  to  40r.  each.  The 
trunk  is  often  used  for  light  timber, 
and  is  very  hard,  firm,  and  almost  incor- 
ruptible.   There  is  scarcely  a  part  of 


the  tree  that  has  not  some  use,  although 
the  Arabs  derive  greater  utility  from 
them  than  the  Spaniards.  The  male 
leavea  or  palma  on  the  smnmit  are  tied 
together  from  April  to  June,  and 
blanched,  aa  gardenera  say;  that  ia^ 
by  this  continued  compression,  they 
lose,  so  to  speak,  the  circulation  of 
their  sap  and  become  whitish.  They 
are  then  cut,  and  aold  separately  on 
Palm  Sunday — some  twisted  into 
shapes  of  crowns,  with  ribbons,  etc. — 
and  when  blessed  by  the  priest  are 
hung  up  at  the  balconies  and  over  the 
doors,  and  taken  about  on  Palm  Sun- 
day processions. 

Pilgrims,  formerly,  sa  is  known,  were 
holy  inneUen,  who  visited  one  parti- 
cular ahrine  and  then  returned  home, 
but  the  palmsr  made  it  hia  sole  pro- 
fession to  visit  several  shrines,  and 
lived  on  charity ;  and  as  Jerusalem  waa 
one  of  them,  they  used,  once  there,  to 
make  a  palm  staif  and  go  with  it  thence 
about  the  world. 

The  defective  palm-leaves  are  sent  to 
dgar  manufactories  to  be  converted  into 
cigarettes — often  mistaken,  together 
with  the  maise  leaf,  for  the  genuine 
Guatemala  pigillas.  The  annual  crop 
averages — Palm-leaves  sold  on  Palm 
Sunday,  £2000  ;  dates,  £14,000.  This 
old  Catholic  custom  is  tending  to  wear  off. 
Visit  the  palm-plantation  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  palm-growers  at  Elche, 
whoee  name  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
highest  of  his  trees— Don  Gasper  Bo- 
tella  de  Pomsies.  He  has  tiie  best 
nursery  here,  and  sells  them,  when  of 
8  to  5  years  old,  for  about  lOr.  to  12r. 
each,  journey  to  Alicante  included, 
whence  they  can  be  sent  to  Marseilles 
by  Lopez's  steamers  for  a  trifle.  Cotton 
is  grown  here,  but  in  small  and  insigni- 
cant  quantity. 
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ALMADEN 


Proyinoe  o!  Ciudad  IteaL  Diooese 
of  ro^tfdo— 7431  inhab. 

Bontesy  Oonr. — 1.  From  Madrid, 
by  the  liadnd  to  lisbon  rail  line ;  two 
trainB  a-daj.  Book  thronghotit ;  time, 
81  hiB.  Faiea^  lat  el.,  165r.  91o. ;  2d 
cL  (no  2d  from  Madrid  to  Manzitnares 
by  mail  train),  127r.  87e.  Buffet  at 
Alcazar,  at  Manzanaree.  Branch  line 
to  Cadis ;  the  distance  between  Madrid 
and  Almaden  is— Madrid  to  Ciudad 
Rea],68k]l.;  CHndad  Real  to  Almaden, 
114 ;  total,  177  kil.  A  branch  line  is 
in  contemplation  between  Castoera  and 
Ck>rdoTa. 

2.  From  Oordora— riding— roads 
bed,  and  aooommodation  worse. 

s8  kofpiM^  3  4»f9, 


Cordora  to  VillarU  . 
Villanoeva  del  Duque 
y\ao  de  lot  Pedrochet 
Santa  Eufomia 
Almaden 


League! 
.  6 

•  5 

.  a 


i8 


The  ride  is  over  a  wild  countiy,  in- 
teresting alike  to  botanist  and  miner- 
alogiBt  Sleep  Ist  night  at  Yillarta ; 
2d  night  sleep  at  Vise  de  los  Fedroches. 
The  first  day's  ride  is  through  the 
sierras  and  pin^-forests.  At  Yiso  there 
is  abundant  mica-slate,  followed  by 
granite.  There  is  a  bridle-road  from 
Almaden  to  Serille,  by  Fuente  de  Can- 
toe,  Araoena,  and  Bio  Tinto ;  distanoe 
about  50  leagues. 

Inn. — ^At  Almaden  the  .inn  is  yery 
wretched.  Get,  before  yon  leaTe  for 
Almailig^  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  mines,  and  lodge 
in  some  private  house.  The  Tillage 
is  perfectly  uninteresting ;  a  good  hos- 


pital and  seTeral  sehoola^  mining  and 
others. 

QoioksilTer  Mines. — ^The  quicksil- 
yer  mines  of  Almaden  are  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  known  in  Europe,  as 
afiEofding  most  curious  matter  of  in- 
formation to  science,  and,  what  is 
more,  as  the  richest  in  the  world. 
They  are  deemed  inexhaustible^  and 
are  a  source  of  great  reyenue  to  the 
Stote,  to  which  they  belong.  The 
principal  yein  or  flow  actually  worked 
ii  about  26  ft  deep^  and  is  found  amid 
a  soil  composed  of  rocks  of  quarts  and 
strata  of  schist^  virgin  quicksUyer  being 
also  found  in  pyrites  and  homstein ; 
266  metres  deep  have  been  already 
reached.  The  ore  yields,  on  an  aver- 
age, 10  per  cent  quicksilver.  The 
mines  produce  200,000  quintals,  out 
of  which  20,000  quintals  of  quicksilver 
ore  extracted.  Kow,  deducting  ex- 
penses of  transport,  smelting,  etc.,  the 
net  revenue  is  about  £176,000,  the 
quintal  being  sold  for  £12.  The  mines 
employ  about  4000  men.  The  work 
goes  on  night  and  day.  The  arched 
stone  galleries  and  the  wells  called 
tomos  are  well  deserving  of  dose  atten- 
tion ;  the  machinery  is  not  worthy  of 
the  rest. 

.BaolcB  of  Srfermee,-—!.  Mines  de 
Almaden,'  by  Casimo  de  Frado;  Ma- 
drid, 1846. 

2.  Plans  and  Maps  of  the  Filones 
(veins)  of  Almaden,  in  Hoppensack's 
*  Ueber  den  Berghau  in  Spanien.'  1796. 

8.  'Details  G^olog.  sur  Almaden, 
par  Ezqueira  del  Bayo,'  Bull,  of  French 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  X.  p.  107  (1889). 

4.  'Sobre  las  Mines  de  Almaden,' 
by  Rafael  CaboniUas  in  'Anales  de 
Minas,' vol.  11868. 

6.  <  Dicdonario,'  etc.  by  Pascual 
Madoz,  etc.,  yd.  ii.  p.  21. 
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ALMERIA. 


CSapital  of  proTinoe  of  same  name. 
PopfQlatioii  27,080. 

BoutMi,OonT. — 1.  FromQiBiiadAby 
Giudiz ;  distance,  26)  leagoea.  There 
ia  a  smiJl  diligence  called  a  gondola, 
which  holds  eight  people^  and  performs 
that  journey  in  8  days,  stopping  at 
Gnadiz  for  the  first  night,  and  at  Yenta 
dcDofia  Maria.  For  the  road  to  Gnadiz, 
see  Murda,  The  road  is  very  had, 
especially  in  winter,  when  it  is  often 
impracticable ;  it  is  also  nninteresting, 
though  the  villages  haye  all  soft,  roman- 
tic names  of  Moorish  origin,  sach  as 
Alboladuz,«  Alcubillas,  Gador,  Benaha- 
dax.  For  those  who  prefer  riding  we 
subjoin  another  itinerary. 

Granada  U  Aimtria,  ridim£;  disiamce,  95I 
Uagun,  3  dayt,  cr  a  longcnn. 

Lfeaguet 
ToFaigiM       ....  \ 

Hueitos  de  Suitillanas    .  i 

Cnu  del  Puerto       ...  i^ 

VenUdelMolinUlo^       .       .  \\ 

Dieuna i^ 

Venta  del  Rio  ....  i| 

Guadix 3I 

Sleep. 
Ventorillo  del  Barranqulllo  3 

Ocafia a 

Alcubillat        ....  4 

Sleep. 

Gador 

Benahaduz      .... 
Almeria 


3 

I 


2.  From  Murcia.  Unless  proceeding 
to  Guadiz  to  wait  for  and  go  by  the 
above  No.  1  gondola,  we  know  of  no 
direct  service ;  if  riding,  stop  at  Baza, 
and  go  direct  across  to  join  the  No.  1 
road.  8.  From  Alicante  and  Cartagena, 
Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar,  there  are  ocea- 
sional  steamers  that  touch  at  Almeria ; 
they  are  advertised  in  local  papers,  and 
may  be  averaged  about  once  a  fortnight : 


time  by  steamer  from  Cartagena,  12  hrs. 
to  18  hrs;  from  Malaga,  about  the 
same. 

Hotels.— Fonda  del  Vapor,  and  Ma- 
lagoeAa. 

General  Desoription.— Almeria,  the 
Al-Mariyat  of  the  Arabs,  is  situated  on 
the  sea-shore  and  in  a  valley  formed 
by  two  hills  crowned  by  a  castle  and  an 
alcaxaba ;  it  is  surrounded  by  high  walls 
of  most  picturesque  appearance  that 
extend  tram  the  sea  to  ihe  hiU  ;  then 
follow  the  undulating  ground,  and  from 
the  valley  ascend  to  tibe  other  hiU  and 
back  to  the  city.  These  walls,  with 
their  cnbos  or  towers,  are  an  excellent 
specimen  of  mediteval  and  Moorish  mili- 
tary arehitecture  and  engineering ;  the 
forts  still  subsist,  though  the  Al-Eazaba 
isinmins,andthe  Torretmdelffomeiu^'e, 
that  overlooks  yawning  precipices,  has 
better  escaped  the  unrelenting  hatred  of 
the  rival  Goth  and  of  time,  and  was  even 
repaired  in  the  16th  century.  Its  two 
Gothic  fafsdes  are  decorated  with  the 
escutcheons  of  the*Catholic  kings,  and 
it  contains  several  low  and  sombre  halls 
and  corridon  with  miradorea. 

The  province  of  Almeria  is  not  very 
prosperous,  and  yet  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
yields  plentiful  crops  of  maize  and  corn. 
At  Adra  the  sugar-cane  abounds ;  at 
Albanchez  and  Rioja  excellent  oranges 
and  lemons  .are  produced,  and  many 
varieties  of  American  fruits  grow  almost 
spontaneously  in  the  plains  around  Al- 
meria itself.  Several  very  rich  mines 
are  found  in  the  different  sierras  which 
intersect  it  in  every  direction.  In  that 
of  Gata,  K  of  Almeria,  jaspers,  agates, 
basaltic  banks.  In  Sierra  Nevada,  W. 
of  the  province,  are  the  celebrated  quar- 
ries of  Macael  marble.  In  Sierra  Ga- 
breramay  be  found  antimony,  malachite, 
gypsum,  magnetic  iron,  etc.    The  Sierra 
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Almagren,  S.  of  proWnoo^  teema  with 
silver. 

The  cUnutte  is  prorerbially  mild,  and 
winter  is  not  known,  except  In  the  ridge 
of  hills  to  N.,  where  snow  often  falls, 
and  the  oold  is  strongly  felt  The  beat 
is  excesBiye  in  summer,  bat  in  winter 
the  thermometer  seldom  falls  under  18 
Cent  64  Fahr. 

Pablic  Schools  are  scaroe  and  ill-ftt- 
tended ;  about  1.40  per  cent  reoeiye  any 
instruction,  but  crimes  are  not  the  more 
frequentfor  that,  being  theconsequenoes 
more  of  violent  passions  unrestrained 
than  of  sordid  views  and  premeditation. 

Almeria,  once  in  the  middle  ages  the 
rival  of  Malaga^  has  now  dwindled  into 
utter  insignificance,  and  the  only  sfght  is 

The  OathedraL— This  edifio^  of 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  four  massive  and  once  formidably 
built  and  armed  towers  are  placed  at 
its  angles  ;  the  apse  has  the  shape  of  a 
polygon,  and  its  walls  are  crowned  with 
battlements.  In  1617  the  warlike  chap- 
ter rebuilt  the  military  works^  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  of  the  cathedral, 
spending  20,000  marvedii  upon  them  ; 
and  when,  on  September  22,  1622,  an 
earthquake  had  battered  the  whole  edi- 
fice, they  lost  no  time^  and  spared  neither 
money  nor  workmen,  in  repairing  their 
waUs.  The  principal  fagade  is  placed 
between  two  buttresses  or  pilasters, 
that  bear  on  their  basements  alto-relievo 
angels  of  indifferent  execution,  with 
capitals  composed  of  mascarons  and 
Jarroe,  Between  them  runs  a  gallery 
with  arabesque  open  work  ;  the  portal 
is  effective  and  of  quadrangular  diape, 
much  and  ill  ornamented  ;  the  aecond 


or  upper  stage  is  ornamented  with  an 
imperial  escutcheon,  the  statues  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  a  Yiigin  in  a 
niche.  The  iiUeriar  belongs  to  th« 
period  of  Qothic  DedUne^  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars  being  almost  Corindiisa  in 
style.  In  a  chapel  situated  in  the  apse 
is  a  rich  marble  tomb  of  a  great  bene- 
faotor  of  this  church,  called  Fray  Diego 
de  Yillolsk  It  is  on  the  whole  of  meagre 
appearance.  The  tiaUt  are  the  work  of 
Juan  de  Ores,  and  the  date  1668-60  ; 
they  are  elaborately  sculptured,  but 
without  much  skill  or  taste.  This 
church  has  no  definite  style,  but  is  rather 
a  medley  of  severaL 

The  other  churches,  San  Domingo 
and  San  Pedro^  are  uninteresting. 

The  Bairio  die  los  Huertos  is  the  most 
populous. 

The  promenade  on  the  muelle  or  jetty 
is  pleasant^  and  the  view  from  it  of  the 
port  and  bay  picturesque. 

Books  of  Btf8rmc$,—YoT  the  na- 
tural history  (mineralogy)  readers  may 
see  Ezquena  del  Bayo's  notes  '  On  the 
Province  of  Almeria^'  in  '  Keues  Jahr- 
buch  fUr  Mineralogie  und  Geologie' 
(von  Leombard  und  Broom),  1841,  p. 
886. 

1.  Pelliods  and  Maestres,  'Apuntes 
geognostioos  sobre  la  parte  Oriental  de 
la  Prov.  de  Almeria'  (' AnaL  de  Mines'), 
ToL  ii  1841. 

2.  Paillette's '  Appendioe  an  M4moire 
sur  les  Minerais  de  plomb  des  environs 
de  Almeria'  'Ann.  des  Mines '(French) 
4th  series,  voL  u.  p.  287  (1841)i 

8.  In  the  'Bdetin  Ofldal  de  Mines,' 
p.  409, 1846;  Amatde  la  Torre's  <Apun- 
tes  Creog.  y  Mineros,'  etc,  on  Granada 
and  Almeria,  etc 
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ANDALUSIA. 


The  kingdom  of  AndnlaiU,  the  cipe- 
eUlly  fayoured  land*  Za  Tierra  di 
Maria  SonHHma,  is  now  divided  into 
tight  proTincee,  tiz. — 


Fop. 

Pop. 

SeriUe  .    478,920 

Ooidofa 

868,667 

ICalagA.    446,669 

Jean  .    . 

862,466 

Onmad*     441,404 

Almerie. 

815,450 

Oedis    .    891,805 

HuelTft  . 

178,628 

ToUl    .    . 

2,489.841 

1 

AH  these  prorinoes  an  under  the  Judi- 
cial juisdietion  of  the  Andiendas  of 
Sevillewd  Granada,  and  ecdesiasticslly 
nnder  the  soAragans  of  Serille  and 
Granada. 

Thej  oonstitnte  a  capitania  genersl, 
whose  centre  is  Seville,  and  which  is 
snbdiTided  into  as  many  comandandas 
genendes  ss  there  are  civil  gobiemot 
or  provinces. 

OUmate. — ^This  is  varied.  Granada 
and  Ronda  are,  from  their  altitade  and 
proximity  to  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, well  suited  for  the  summer 
months,  whilst  the  genial  temperature 
of  Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  etc,  makes 
them  the  fittest  residences  for  winter. 
On  the  whole,  the  climate  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  K.  and  portions  of 
the  W.  coasts  of  AMca,  from  which 
South  Andslusia  was  probably  severed 
at  Qibrsltar  by  some  great  geological 
convulsion.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the 
pelm,  the  sugar-cane,  orange,  dtron, 
are  among  the  commonest  plants ;  that 
com  and  bsrley  are  reaped  when  they 
are  just  about  to  flower  elsewhere,  and 
these  exsmples,  with  many  others,  will 
convince  our  readers,  if  they  are  not 
already  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  climate 
Andalusia  has  been  most  especially 
favoured  by  Providence. 

The  cities  are  all  of  very  great  interest 
to  artist,  painter,  ecdedologist,  and 
antiquaiy,  for  all  this  country  is  still 
full  of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of 


taste,  grandeur,  and  engineering  skill 
which  the  Moors  erected  during  their 
sway  of  seven  centnriesi  Seville  and  its 
alcasar,  cathedral,  and  giralda ;  Granada 
and  the  Alhambra ;  Cordova  and  its 
wonderful  mosque,  cannot  fidl  to  attract 
dose  attention  and  untiring  admiration. 
As  for  the  picturesque^  Ronda  and 
Alhama,  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Alpc^arras, 
etc.,  will  suffice. 

The  people  themsdvesarenotthe  least 
interesting  feature  in  Andaluiria ;  they 
are  the  Irish,  the  Gascons,  the  Athenlant 
of  Spain ;  with  them  all  is  gay,  light, 
wit,  love,  dolcefarniente ;  lifeispleasure, 
the  bull-fight;  pelar  la  jnmm»  puff  the  d- 
gairita  Go  therefore  to  study  this  type 
where  it  isfound  in  all  itsunsophisticated 
radness.  Repair  to  the  fairs  which  are 
annually  hdd  at  Mairena  and  Ronda, 
where  you  will  see  the  majeut  in  all  its 
glory,  and  sceneswill  presentthemsdves 
worthy  of  antique  vases  and  bassi-relievi 
— ^the  song  in  the  cort^o,  the  dance  on 
the  hera,  and  many  others.  They  have, 
withal,  their  dark  ddes  of  diaracter — 
exaggeration,  superstition,  insurmount- 
able laziness;  and  middling  courage 
when  massed  together ;  bat  thdr  gene- 
rodty,  verging  on  ostentation,  and  their 
gentlemanly  manners,  are  remarkable. 
However  low  in  station,  the  Andalux 
may  be  *  canaille,'  but  he  camnot  be 
vulgar  ;  for  that  is  never  to  be  found 
where  there  is  a  blue  heaven,  a  bright 
glowing  sun,  no  starving;  and  a  guitar 
Thet  beauty  of  the  women  is  proverbial. 
In  a  word — 

La  tenm  owllc  e  IJcta,  e  diletton, 
Simili  a  M  gli  abitator  produce. 

The  excellent  methods  of  irrigation 
and  agriculture  introduced  by  the  Arabs 
have  been  neglected,  and  here  are  seen 
despoblados  or  wastes,  some  of  2  or  8 
leagues  in  extent,  where  not  a  house, 
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not  a  1)east  or  tree,  aatb  the  lentisk  and 
palmito,  are  to  be  seen.  The  principal 
riyoFB  are  the  Guadalquivir  (the  Bntis 
Oliyifera  of  Jfartial),  which  has  for  tri- 
butaries the  Sanlucar,  Biar,  Huelya, 
and  the  Oonil ;  the  Ouadaira,  which 
the  summer  heat  dries  up  erery  year  ; 
the  Gaudalete,  which  flows  through  the 
Sierra  de  Bonda  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz 
in  an  almost  parallel  direction  to  the 
Ouadalquivii',  which  rises  in  the  Sierra 
Kevada,  and  whose  course  is  of  about 
400  miles.  The  mountains  are — the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Sierra  Morena  (the 
Hontes  Mariani  of  the  ancients),  and 
their  ramifications.'  The  mineral  wealth 
of  these  provinces  is  rery  great,  and 
Tarshish  was  the  Eldorado  to  which 
Solomon  used  to  send  his  ships  for  gold 
and  silver.  It  was  caUed  also  Ttmle- 
tania  before  the  Carthaginians  founded 
colonies  on  all  its  shores  on  the  Medi- 
tenanean.  Tartessus  is  iudi£brently 
applied  to  Cadiz  or  Gadir  (Avienus),  to 
several  other  cities,  and  even  to  the 
Bstis  of  Strabo  (p.  1 48).  The  Tarshish 
of  Scripture  was,  according  to  Betham, 
Bochart,  Florez,  and  others,  applied  to 
all  the  S.W.  region  from  tiie  Guadal- 
quivir to  the  Straits.  The  Bomans 
drove  away  the  Carthaginians,  and  it 
became  a  senatorial  province  after  the 
capture  of  Seville  by  Julius  Caesar  {48 
B.a)  Under  the  Bomans,  the  cities  of 
Ecya,  SevUle,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Italica, 
etc.,  rose  to  great  importance.  At  the 
downfsll  of  the  Boman  Empire^  the 
Vandals,  on  their  way  to  Africa,  sacked 
the  cities  and  burned  the  crops.  Betica 
then  took  the  name  of  Yandalusia, 
which  was  preserved  by  the  Arabs  when 
they,  in  their  turn,  invaded  it ;  though 
some  authors  derive  the  name '  BeUd-al- 
Andalosh,'  from  the  'Land  of  the  West.' 
It  then  becamean  empire  called  the  ELali- 
fate  of  Cordova.  At  the  downfall  of  the 
Ummeyah  dynasty,  Andalusia  was  di- 
vided into  the  kingdoms  of  Granada, 
Jaen,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  of  which  the 
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first  was  the  last  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  kings,  who  added  these 
kingdoms  to  that  of  CastUe. 

Travelling  is  easy  now.    We  suggest 
the  following  routes  : — 

isi  T0ur,  e0$mitf/ram  Mmdrid  4f  ringer 

CordoTa  .    R.andd.»3daya 

SevDIo  •        a       •        •    R. 

Jeres    .       .       .       .    R. 

Cadis    .        .        .        .    R. 

Gibraltar 

Roada  . 

Malaga 

Alhama 

Granada 

Jaen     . 

Madrid 

•d  Taur^/Hm  Q»riUtar,  tnHdmg  1kg  Hdt. 

Cadis   .  .       .  St  I  day  to  riaitit. 

Teres    ....  R.,  f  »» 

Seville .  .       .     *  .  R.,  3  daya 

Cordova  .       .       .  R.  adajrt 

Andiiiar  .  •  D.  i  day 

Jaen  .  .  D.  i    „ 

Granada  .  D.  5  days 

Malaga  .       .       .  D.  and  ri.,  i  day 

Gibr^ar  ...  St 

This  portion  of  Spain  may  thus  be 
easily  visited,  and  at  the  seaports  and 
Seville,  the  constant  flow  of  English 
visitors  has  introduced  comforts.  Th$ 
Jmett  Moorish  fnomuments  are  at— Ist, 
Granada;  2d,  Cordova;  8d,  Seville. 
Tlie  finsst  ehitrehes  are  at  —  1st, 
Seville ;  2d,  Granada ;  8d,  Jaen  ;  4th, 
Malaga,  Ths  most  pidwrsaqw  sctnery 
at — 1st,  road  between  Gibraltar  and 
Bonda ;  2d,  road  between  Malaga  and 
Granada,  by  Alhama,  and  also  by  Loja, 
lianjaron^  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  Motril, 
and  Gibraltar.  With  respect  to  mines, 
forests,  and  agriculture,  we  must  draw 
attention  to  the  copper-mines  of  Bio 
Tinto,  the  quicksilver  at  Almaden, 
phosphate  of  lime  at  Logrosan,  lead  at 
Linares,  marbles  of  Macael  and  Pur- 
dt^ens,  lead  at  Adra,  iron  at  Marbella  ; 
the  forests  of  Segura,  the  sugar-cane 
plantations  of  General  Concha  between 
Marbella  and  Gibraltar,  the  vines  of 
Jerez,  the  raisin-making  at  Malaga,  the 
Salinas  of  Cadiz.  The  dress  is  most 
picturesque,  but  too  well  known  to  need 
description. 
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ARAQON. 

(THB  SPANISH  PYRENBE8.) 


This  former  Sdno  (kingdom)  has  been 
divided  into  the  three  provinces  of 
Zaragoza,  Hnesca,  and  Temel,  which 
sum  up  a  population  of  880, 6i3  inhabit- 
ants. Its  nudens  was  the  former  king- 
dom of  fibbrarbe  (Sobre-Arbe),  which, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees,  occupied  a  space  of  12  leagues 
long  by  10  wide.  To  this  and  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturias  the  vanquished 
Goths  fled  for  refuge.  Here  in  time 
several  petty  states  arose,  the  prize  of  a 
bold  chieftain  ;  and  in  the  11th  century 
Sancho  II.,  whoee  sway  now  .extended 
over  Aragon,  which  had  grown  out  and 
around  Sobrarbe  and  Kavarra,  gave  these 
separately  to  his  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Ramiro,  thus  becsme  the  first  king.  It 
was  in  tiie  12th  century  annexed  by  mar- 
riage to  Oatalonia,  and  was  governed  by 
its  counts  until  1479,  when  the  mar- 
riage took  place  of  its  king,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  with  Isabella  of  Castile. 
The  Aragonese  have  been  remarkable  in 
history  for  their  love  of  independence 
and  public  liberty,  and  a  law  in  the 
fueros  of  Sobrarbe  was  to  the  effect  that 
'  whenever  the  king  should  infringe  the 
fueros,  any  other  might  be  elected  in  his 
stead,  even  should  he  be  a  Pagan. '  The 
authority  of  the  king  was  limited  by 
that  of  the  justicia,  or  high  magistrate, 
named  by  the  people  to  watch  over 
their  liberties,  and  who  was  the  link 
between  the  king  and  the  popular 
assemblies. 

Aragon  is  a  most  fertile  country, 
though  sadly  depopulated.  Rivers  in- 
tersect it  in  all  directions,  and  there  are 
plains  of  considerable  beauty  around 
several  lai^  towns.  Com,  barley,  the 
olive,  and  the  vine,  are  much  and  very 
successfully  cultivated.  The  woollens 
of  Venasque  and  Albarracin  are  good. 


and  the  silkworm  has  of  late  been  very 
successfully  introduced.  The  mineral 
riches  are  not  very  important  The 
principal  mining  districts  are  : — 

Tenid— tulphur. 

Tonnes,  RemoHnot    n\L 

Grustau,  Graus~-ooaU. 

Jftca,  Canfranc,  Hecho — marbles. 

Alcanix— alum. 

Cetrillas,  Daroca— j«<- 

AlnuMya,  Torres,  Noguera-— copper. 

Caloena,  Venaaque,  Bielsa— silver. 

Zoma,  Venaaque,  Salient — ^lead. 

The  Aragonese  are  a  cold,  'serious, 
obstinate,  daring  race.  There  is  little 
or  no  industry,  letters  and  arts  are  nei- 
ther studied  nor  practised ;  they  are 
solely  agriculturists,  soldiers,  sports- 
men, smugglers,  and  guerrilleros  jnw*  ex- 
eellmee.  The  Spanish  Pyrenees  are  to 
the  traveller  one  of  the  many  hidden 
treasures  in  Spain,  for  they  have  seldom 
been  trodden  save  by  the  smuggler, 
the  flying  CarUst,  and  the  buck  or 
izard.  The  scenery  is  very  grand,  the 
plants  met  with  of  great  variety,  and 
some  species  little  known.  There  is 
good  sport  and  angling  ;  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  and  the  cabra  montesa  or  izard 
(ibex),  abound.  Trout  and  salmon 
thrive  unmolested,  and  there  U  here  a 
virgin  land  alike  for  geologists,  slpen- 
stodcs,  snd  srtists.  The  best  season  to 
visit  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  is  summer 
and  spring.  The  latter  must  be  avoided 
by  mountaineers,  on  account  of  the 
avalanches. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Jiloca, 
Jalon,  Cinca,  GMillega.  The  cities  in 
Aragon  have  no  very  great  interest  for 
the  artist,  and  Aragon  has  produced 
but  very  few,  and  mostly  indifferent, 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  The 
finest  churches  are  at  Zaragoza  and 
Huesca;  the  cities  are  poor  in  menu- 
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ments,  and  those  of  littla  importanoe. 
Zaragon  neyertiheleaB  has  a  great  tadid 
of  the  16th  and  I7th  oentozies.  We 
shall  adyise  the  general  toorist  to  limit 
his  Tint  to  Zaragoza,  and,  mayhe,  Hn- 
esca ;  the  ecdesiologist  can  extend  his 
investigatbns  to  Jaoa,  Teniel,  Daroca, 
Barhasfaro.  The  nilioad  crosses  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  Aragon;  the 
caiieteras,  or  high  roads,  are  veiy  ill 
kept;  the  mountain-passes,  often  im- 

.  piactioable,  requiring  a  guide ;  and  ac- 
oommpdations  limited  to  hovels  and 
miserahle  possadas  (inns).  For  routes 
•cross  the  Pyrenees  and  mountain- 
passes,  heights,  eta,  see  Zaragoza  and 
Barcelona,  and  Jaca,  Yenasque^  Can- 
firanc,  Barhastro,  Huesca,  etc. 

The  Pyrenean  range  in  its  largest 
extent  stretches  from  Cape  Greux  on 
the  Mediterranean  to  Cape  Finisterre 
on  the  Gslidan  coast,  a  distance  of 
about  650  miles^  comprismg  the  Astu- 
rian  portions,  as  well  as  isthmian  part 
of  the  chain,  which  latter  forms  the 
mountain -wall  diyidlng  Spain  from 
France ;  the  mean  altitude  of  this  is 
6000  ft.,  the  maximum  height  is  at- 
tained almost  midway  where  the  Pic 
de  N^thou  rises  11,168  ft  aboYC  the 
sea.  Between  this  and  the  Pic  du 
Midid'Ossan,  70  m.  W.,  are  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  chain,  many  of  them 
aboye  10,000  ft.,  and  four  or  five  little 
inferior  to  Pic  de  K^thou.  From  a 
comparative  survey  of  the  chain  on  the 
Spanish  and  French  sides,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  four-fifths  of  the  waters 
that  rise  on  the  French  side  have  their 

'  outpouring  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
tributaries  of  the  Adour  and  Garonne, 
all  the  streams  on  the  Spanish  side  are 
received  by  the  Ebro  and  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  highest  moun- 
tains on  the  Spanish  frontier  are  Monte 
Perdido  (Mont  Perdu),  10,994  ft ;  the 
granite  peaks  of  Posets,  11,046  ft  ; 
and  N4thou,  11,168. a     From  the 


higher  mountains  spurs  are  thrown  out 
on  either  side  20  or  80  m.  towards  the 
plain.  There  are  but  five  caniage- 
roads  across  the  chain,  all  lying  to  tiie 
extreme  £.  or  W.  The  gaps  (puertos), 
with  their  French  equivalents,  eo^ 
hrkhtf  Kofunfiu^  etc.,  in  the  main  wall 
between  the  two  countries  are  generally 
higher  than  the  ordinary  Alpine  passes, 
and  present  exceedingly  wild  andgrand 
scenery ;  the  cirques  or  orU^  large . 
natural  rocky  badns,  have  a  peculiar 
beauty  not  to  be  found  in  the  Alps ; 
but  on  the  Spanish  side,  being  destitute 
of  snow,  by  reason  of  the  steeper  de- 
clivity on  this  side,  they  do  not  present 
the  same  aspect  with  those  on  the 
French  side.  The  scenery,  on  the 
whole,  together  with  the  dress  of  the 
peasants,  the  style  of  houses  and 
churches,  the  botany,  etc.,  tend  to 
establish  a  curious  but  real  contrast 
between  the  two  sides.  There  is  better 
sport  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees ;  and  the 
mineral-springs,  of  which  Panticoa^  is 
the  most  celebrated,  are  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  those  issuing  on  tlie  French  side; 
but  the  want  of  conmiunications,  the 
wretched  accommodation  at  the  Uabli89&- 
menu,  and  absence  of  the  most  ordinary 
comforts,  are  all  so  many  drawbacks  to 
a  Journey  through  the  Spanish  Pyre- 
nees. We  have  at  '  Barcelona  *  enu- 
merated the  most  important  routes 
from  the  French  Pyrenees  on  that  side 
into  Cataluiia,  and  describe  at  Zara- 
goza those  which  comprise  the  main 
routes  leading  to  Aragon  and  Navarre ; 
the  former  therefore  treating  of  the  £., 
and  the  latter  of  the  W.  range.  The  ex- 
cursions do  not  usually  exceed  four  days. 
The  best  and  safest  guides  to  con- 
sult, and  from  which,  besides  personal 
experience,  we  have  derived  the  above 
information,  are — ^Dr.  Jjambron*8  excel- 
lent and  detailed  work  on  the  '  Pyre- 
nees of  Luchon ' ;  the  portable,  concise, 
and  most  practical  '  Guide  to  the  Pyrs* 
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neei,'  whlob  was  written  especially  for 
the  use  of  moantaineers  by  Charles 
Packe,  Esq.,  with  maps,  disgrams,  etc., 
and  Joanne's  '  Itin^raire  Deseriptif  et 
Historique  des  Pyr^n^'  1  toL,  with 
maps. 

Dren  or  CostwiM  tf  (K$  Aroffonue, 
— It  is  not  nnlike  the  Yalencian,  and 
differs  from  any  other  in  Spain.  The 
men  wear  knee-breeches,  generally  of 
the  common  cotton  yelret  ^led  pana, 
ornamented  about  the  pockets  and  ex- 
tremities with  filigree  buttons  and  old 
medics  reales  in  silver,  blue  woollen 
stockings  and  sandals.  The  upper 
man  is  clad  in  a  black  velyet  waistcoat^ 
which  is  a  substitute  for  a  coat  or 
jacket,  decorated  also  with  filigree  but- 
tons, and  yeiy  short,  so  as  to  show  the 
wide  silk  or  cotton  red  or  vivid  blue 
fiiga,  which  is  a  whole  me  de  voyage, 
containing  and  concealing  cigars,  na- 
vigas,  money,  etc  The  slouched  hat 
is  not  often  worn,  and  a  coloured  ker- 
chief is  fastened  like  a  band  or  diadem 
round  their  foreheads,  leaving  the  upper 
portion  alflreaoo;  the  mantas  in  which 
they  are  most  gracefully  draped  are  of 


various  colours,  white  streaked  with 
blue  and  black  being  much  worn.  The 
women's  dress  is  not  nearly  so  pictur- 
esque nor  complicated ;  it  is  very  like 
that  of  the  Catalonian  women.  Ob- 
serve their  antique  ear-rings,  crosses, 
rosaries,  etc. 

Books  of  Rrfennce, — 1.  '  Anales  de 
la  Corona  de  Arsgon,'  by  Qer.  Zurita, 
Chronista  del  Reino,  Zaragoza,  Bermoz, 
1662,  fol  Two  other  editions  of  1610 
and  1669-70,  found  in  several  public 
libraries.  It  is  the  most  important 
work  ever  written  oi^  Aragon,  ftill  of 
erudition,  free  from  bombast,  excelling 
in  the  selection  of  the  most  trustworthy 
sources. 

2.  Argensola's  excellent  sequel  to 
Zurita's  'Anales,  Zaragoza,  Laniga,' 
16S0,  foL  The  author  is  a  standard 
classical  Spanish  historian.  The  in- 
formation is  reliable. 

8.  'HistoriadelaEoonomiaPolitiea 
de  Aragon,'  by  Asso  del  Bio,  Zaiagoca, 
Magallon,  1798.  Contains  curious  and 
accurate  information  respecting  the 
ancient  legislation,  wealth,  etc,  of  this 
reino. 
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Prov.  of  ifoirid-— Population,  5197. 
(1867). 

Boutes. — From  Madrid  by  rail ; 
time,  1\  hr.  by  mail  train,  and  14  hr. 
by  ordinary  train.  It  is  on  the  line 
from  Madrid  to  Alicante  and  Valencia; 
distance,  804  m. ;  fares,  1st  d.,  21  r. 
76c  ;  2d,  16r.  76c ;  8d,  ]0r,  60c  Five 
trains  a-dny,  and  one  or  two  inor«  during 
the  Jornada  (the  season  when  the  Court 
resides  there).  From  Toledo,  distance 
42  kiL  ;  fares,  1st  cl.,  17r.  26c;  2d, 
18r.  26c  ;  Sd,  7r.  76c  ;  time,  1  hr. 
16  mi'n. ;  two  trains  a-day.  From 
Alicante  and  Valencia,  dist  407  kll., 
and  444  kiL 


Hotels,  Houses. — ^At  station,  a  mid- 
dling buffet;  Fonda  (HoUC^  d*  lat 
cuojtro  Naeiones,  formerly  de  la  Segina, 
kept  by  this  well-known,  good-hu- 
moured, snd  extortionate  hostess.  The 
situation  is  not  good,  ss  to  reach  the 
gardens  the  square  is  to  be  crossed, 
which  is  no  joke  when  the  thermometer 
is  80*  Fahr.  Rooms  decent ;  cooking 
pretty  good  ;  private  cabinHs,  HoUl 
de  loa  In/antes,  kept  by  Suarez,  a  con- 
cierge at  the  Palace  of  Araiguez,  situ- 
ated in  a  street,  but  very  close  to  gar- 
dens ;  clean  and  cool  in  summer ; 
fire-places  in  winter ;  a  restaurant ; 
civil  people ;  charges  moderate  Fonda 
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de  lo8  Hilaneses  contiguous ;  yiew  on 
the  gardens.  There  are  houses  to  let 
during  the  sesson. 

Jlirei  Oarriages, — Caliches,  Tery 
good,  with  two  horses  ;  a  stand  close  to 
the  latter  Fonda ;  farea^  16r.  the  first 
hr.,  14r.  the  second,  and  following; 
lOr.  the  oonrse,  if  within  the  village  or 
from  station,  where  there  are  omnibuses 
also  during  the  summer  only. 

i\w<-Q^— Open  from  7  to  11.80 
JLM.,  and  from  7  to  11  p.m.  Letters 
deliTered  at  9  A.M.  and  10  p.m.,  and  an 
extra  deliTery  during  Queen's  stay  at 
12  Xm.  Letters  leave  at  6  A.i£.  and 
9.15  A.1L,  and  an  extra  ditto  at  8  P.M. 

Telegraph  at  the  station. 

Qeneral  Description. — ^The  illustri^ 
ous  and  wealthy  Order  of  Santiago  held 
several  laige  estates  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  of  which  the  finest 
was  an  aldea,  called  Aianzuel  or  Aran- 
zucge,  happily  placed  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tagus  and  Jarama.  Trees  were 
planted,  vines  and  olivee  cultivated, 
and  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
palace^  a  villa,  partaking  of  both  the 
convent  and  the  castie,  Was  erected  in 
the  16th  century,  by  the  Maestre  of  the 
Order,  Suaies  de  Figueroa.  When  the 
Maestaranza  was  incorporated  to  the 
crown,  it  became  the  tempoiwy  summer 
residence  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  the 
I»la  was  a  very  fitvouxite  resort  of  Queen 
Isabella  in  her  promenades.  Charles 
v.  improved  the  palace,  purchased  land 
and  kept  it  up  for  shooting.  Under 
Philip  II.  several  additions  were  made 
by  the  architects  Toledo  and  Herrera. 
The  marshes  of  Ontigola  were  con- 
verted into  a  lake  now  pompously 
called  a  mar  (a  sea)  ;  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  and  a  regal  residence  as  iar 
back  as  1575.  Two  consecutive  fiires 
destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
palace,  when  Philip  Y.  caused,  in  1727, 
a  new  set  of  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
imitation  of  the  Louis  XIY.  style,  end 


the  older  and  remaining  portions  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  new  works. 
One  Pedro  Caro  was  the  architect  of 
this  Spanish  Fontainebleau,  which  is 
as  inferior  to  its  model  (though  oVen 
this  one  is  no  gem)  as  La  Oraiya 
(excepting  the  gardens)  is  below  Ter- 
sailles.  Fernando  YI.  improved  on  it, 
and  Charles  III.  added  the  two  salient 
aisles  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal 
fa9ade. 

The  Village  was  built  after  an  tmpret- 
iUm  de  rojfoge  of  Marquis  Grimaldi,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  embaasy  to 
the  HaguCi  It  was  a  ludicrous  idea  to 
apply  Dutch  architecture  to  a  Spanish 
clhnate,  and  the  effect  is  curious,  cold, 
and  unpleasant  The  streets  are  per- 
fectiy  stntight^  very  wide,  and  treeless, 
and  formed  by  miserable  houses,  aU  on 
the  same  plan,  two  storej'a,  small  win- 
dows without  shutters,  and  low  roofs. 
The  Court  resides  here  every  year  fh>m 
four  to  six  weeks,  when  itiBihe  season 
of  Aram'uez,  and  ministers,  empleados, 
and  many  ambassadors,  come  here  and 
take  lodgmgs.  Several  people  have 
recently  built  villas  around  or  close  to 
the  ga^ens,  the  best  being  that  of 
SeAor  Salamanca,  the  Spanish  Hudson, 
who  made  the  first  railway  in  Spain  (that 
of  Araiguez).  The  villas  of  Marshal 
Narvaez,  Count  of  Ofiate,  Marquis  of 
Miraflores,  are  also  lions  of  the  place, 
but  not  worth  the  trouble  of  seeing. 
The  only  sights  here  are  : — 

The  Palace. — ^Apply  for  permit  to 
Seftor  Intendente  del  Real  Sitio,  Sefior 
Yalera,  who  lives  in  Calle  del  Ahnibar ; 
but  as  there  are  fixed  days  in  the  week, 
and  also  to  avoid  the  trouble,  Snares  of 
Hotel  de  las  Infantas  will  obtain  leave ; 
fee  to  porter  who  shows  tiie  palace, 
from  20r.  to  40r.  The  principal  fa^e 
is  the  best,  and  is  not  wanting  in  good 
proportions  and  effect  The  fisfade 
towards  the  parterre  is  something  be- 
tween a  poorhouse  in  Holland  and  a 
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conrent  or  fabrik.  The  ritiution  is 
oharming;  as  it  is  sarroanded  by  regal 
avenaes  of  stately  elms  and  sycamores, 
at  the  conflaence  of  the  Tagus  and 
Jarama,  which  form  small  islands  here 
and  there,  clothed  with  trees,  a  fine  cas- 
cade boiling  down  dose  nnder  the  win- 
dows. The  interior  is  rery  indifferent, 
and  the  fUmitore,  numberless  clocks 
and  candelabra,  belong  to  the  stiff  un- 
meaning Greco-Roman  style^  adopted 
by  Charles  lY.  and  Ferdinand  VII. 
There  are  a  few  pictures  by  Jordin,  as 
the  Spaniards  call  Lucca  Giordano, 
alias  Lucca  Fa  Presto  ;  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  scenes  from  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Orpheus 
and  Apollo,  Bathsheba  and  Judith,  by 
Gonrado  Bayeu ;  seyeral  frescoes  by 
Mengs,  Amiconi,  and  other  worthies 
of  the  worst  period  of  Spanish  painting. 
There  is,  neyertheless,  a  fine  Titian  in 
the  chapel,  representing  the  Annunci- 
ation of  the  Virgin,  which  the  master 
gare  to  Charles  v.  The  Cfabinste  de  la 
Cfhina  is  the  most  elegant  boudoir  that 
could  be  dreamed  of  in  Belgravia ;  the 
walls,  doors,  ceilings,  are  all  fitted  up 
with  Capo  dl  Monte  porcelain,  in  high 
relief.  This  gem  ^as  placed  here  by 
Charles  III.  The  colours,  composition, 
and  execution  are  wonderful ;  the  artist, 
Jo94Gric(?).  It  is  dated  1762.  There 
are  two  rooms  in  the  Alhambraio  style. 
In  the  queen's  despacho  there  is  a  good 
Teniers,  and  her  toilet-room  has  some 
mosquettine  and  large  mirrors. 

Oaaa  del  Iiabrador. — ^A  special  per- 
mit to  see  this  other  palace,  to  be  ob- 
tained as  before.  Car  A  silver  key  opens 
all  these  gates  and  doors.  This  farm- 
house, as  the  name  implies,  is  an 
affected  modesty,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a 
palace,  and,  though  small,  is  better  fur- 
nished than  the  larger  one ;  but,  unlike 
the  Escorial  Cellf  which  is  a  suite  of 
stately  rooms,  this  Cottage  is  a  series  of 
boudoirs — a  Petit  Trianon,  built  by 


Charles  III.,  and  worthy  of  a  PompA>' 
dour.  The  ceilings  are  all  painted  by 
Zacarias  Velasquez  (not  the  great  man), 
Lopez,  an  R.  A.,  MaeUa,  etc.  The 
waUs  of  the  back  staircase  are  painted 
with  scenes  and  personages  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ;  the  dress  of  the  period 
and  other  details  are  the  only  interesting 
feature.  On  the  top  is  figured  a  balcony, 
on  which  are  leaning  the  handsome  wife 
and  children  of  the  painter,  Zac  Velas- 
quez. The  bannister  on  the  front  stair- 
case contains  £8000  value  of  gold,  and 
the  marbles  over  the  doors,  eta,  are  yery 
fine.  The  ceiling  of  la^  saloon  re- 
presents the  four  parts  of  the  world,  by 
Maella.  There  are  some  fine  Sevres 
vases,  and  a  chair  and  table  in  malachite, 
a  present  of  Prince  Demidoff*s,  valued 
at  about  £1500.  Visit  the  gaiinete  de 
jflatina,  inlaid  with  this  metal,  ivory, 
and  ebony;  and  the  one  next  to  it, 
where  mirrors  have  been  profusely 
placed  where  they  are  least  required. 
There  are  beautifully-embroidered  silks 
and  damasks  on  the  walls,  representing 
views  in  Italy  and  Greece,  marines,  etc. 
The  ceilings  and  doors  are  very  low. 

Oardens. — D$  la  Isla. — Those  so 
called  are  situated  around  the  larger 
palace.  They  were  originally  laid  out 
under  Philip  II.,  and  an  idea  of  their 
style  at  that  epoch  may  be  formed  from 
the  picture  taken  of  them  by  Velasquez, 
now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
under  Nos.  146  (representing  the  Last 
Foimtain  in  the  Garden  de  la  Isla),  and 
540  (representing  the  Avenue  or  Calle 
de  la  Reina).  Much  was  modified  after- 
wards in  the  Lendtre  style  of  Versaalles ; 
now  they  are  in  great  neglect  and  weedy, 
the  fountains  mostly  dry;  and  one 
Monsieur  Leclerc,  the  actual  head  gar- 
dener, does  little  more  than  sow.  rye- 
grass, and  make  narrow  walks  and 
plots.  There  are  some  magnificent 
elms  and  planes,  of  the  species  Ulma 
nigra  and  Platanue  orientalie  (linn.) 
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These  trees  (origiiudly  brought  from 
Bngland)  were  once  as  great  rarities 
here  as  the-orange  tree,  the  olire^  and 
the  palm  would  be  in  a  garden  at  Wind* 
sor  or  Kensington.  Fatimre, — ^The 
Fonntoin  of  Hercoles,  with  theoolnmns 
of  Oalpe  and  AbyU  (Gibraltar  and 
Ceata) ;  round  the  pedestal  are  sonlp- 
tared  the  labours  of  the  god,  and  abore 
his  statue  and  Aniens.  The  FoutUains 
9f  Baechua,  de  la  Aleachofat,  are  of  in- 
different execution.  Close  to  the  sus- 
pension bridge  isaLuge  English-looking 
flour-mill,  the  property  of  Mr.  Drake 
del  Oastillo,  Marquis  of  Yegamar.  In 
the  Oardena  del  J^neipef  where  the 
Gasa  del  Labrador  is  situated,  the  trees 
are  also  very  fine,  and  make  of  Aran- 
juez  a  charming  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
the  dusty  scorched-up  desert  wherein 
Madrid  is  placed,  and  to  which  the 
foreign  residents  at  Madrid — ^for  the 
Spaniard  is  no  lorer  of  trees  and  rua— 
escape  at  times  to  breathe  in  summer, 
and  hear  the  choirs  of  sweet-tongued 
nightingales,  a  rara  emit  for  Madrileftos. 
■There  are  some  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon 
and  colossal  elms.  Visit  the  Islas 
Americanas,  peopled  with  sereral  in- 
teresting species  imported  from  America 
under  Charles  IIL  The  usual  oookney- 
fled  moniaHas  ttmu,  and  ntimUf  grot- 
toes, kiosks,  fountains,  labyrinths,  eta, 
found  in  the  gardens  of  that  period  of 
bad  taste,  abound  also  here.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  flows  some- 
what rapidly,  are  some  paddocks  of  the 
crown,  where  the  cream-coloured  Aran- 
juez  breed  are  reared,  and  also  seyeral 
camels,  llamas,  etc  According  to  the 
journal  kept  by  Lord  Auckland,  am- 
bassador to  Charles  IIL,  there  was 
great  animation  here)  at  that  time,  the 
court  andministersdined  between  twelre 
and  two  o'clock,  and  droye  to  the  Calle 
de  la  Beina  at  fiye^  in  landAUS  drawn 
by  six  or  ten  mules,  and  four  footmen 
behind.     There  wis  much  shooting, 


hunting;  balls,  and  intrigues;  and  fre* 
quent  exhibitions  of  horseroanshipcalled 
par^aa,  where  the  princes  and  young 
nobleman  played  the  most  prominent 
part,  in  tiie  presence  of  10,000  or 
12,000  spectators.  The  horses,  to  the 
sound  of  music,  formed  into  Tsrions 
figures  'resembling  a  Tory  complicated 
dance.' 

ThemoetinterestingdriyesareCamino 
de  las  Rocas  to  Lago  de  Ontigola,  etc., 
and  to  the  Bodega  or  wine-ceUars, 
made  on  a  yery  great  scale  by  Charles 
III.  in  1788  ;  they  are  curious  for  their 
size.  The  wine  made  in  the  enyirons  is 
of  inferior  quality,  which  has  not  been 
improyed  by  such  good  connoisseurs  and 
landed  proprietors  as  Sefiores  Marin, 
Zayas,  etc.  The  eabaUerixaa  (stables) 
are  in  the  yillage  itself  and  deserve  a 
visit  The  Arab  sires  are  most  pure, 
and  the  crossed  breed  fine. 

There  is  a  theatre  open  during  the 
season,  which  begins  about  April  and 
ends  in  June,  when  aU  who  can  depart, 
as  then  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the 
ague  resulting  from  the  great  evapora- 
tion and  stsgnant  waters  to  be  dreaded, 
causing  many  deaths  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants. The  bull-ring  is  large,  and 
there  are  occasionally  very  good  corri- 
das. The  sporting  world  of  Madrid 
contrive  now  and  then  to  get  up  a 
steeplechase,  which  is  about  what  a 
bull-fight  would  be  in  England. 

The  court  resides  at  this  SUio  Seal 
during  the  month  of  May  and  part  of 
June.  There  is  then  some  animation  in 
this  otherwise  dull  and  monotonous 
place ;  but  Arai^jues,  even  then,  cannot 
recover  its  past  splendour  and  gaieties, 
and  well  may  we  exclaim  with  Schiller, 

Die  achdnen  Ta^o  in  Anuijues  iiiid  nun  lu 
Ead«  I— JDMt  CariM. 

Books  of  Srferenee. — 1.  'Obras  Li- 
ricas  y  C6micas,  Divines  y  Humanas,' 
etc.,  by  Hurtado  de  Mendoza ;  Madrid, 
Zuliiga,  about  1728.    A  verse  and  prose 
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description  of'the  gardens  and  palaoea ; 
ftftfitftifi'y,  moreoyer,  one  of  a  fiesta  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 

2.  'I)escripcion  Historica  de  la  Bl. 
CSasa  y  Bosque  de  Aiaiguez,'  by  Qnin- 
dos  y  Buena;  Madrid,  Impta.  Beal, 
1804. 

8.  'Descripcion  de  los  Jaidines  Fn- 
entes,  Estatoas  Palacio,  Gasa  del  La- 


brador/ etc,  by  K.  Aleas;  Hadrid* 
1824. 

4.  .'Gnia  Pintoresca  Descripoion,' 
eto.,  by  £.  de  K  y  R;  Madrid,  Rufino, 
1864.  The  mineral  springs  ( 1)  and  flora 
of  the  oerros  sronnd  Arai^jues  have  been 
given  by  Doctor  Games  in  lus  '  Ensayo 
sobre  las  Aguas  Medidnales  de  Aran- 
jttei,*  1771. 
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If  we  are  to  beliete  Silins  Itslicns  and 
others,  the  Astnrians  descend  by  name 
and  race  from  Astyr,  a  follower,  or  rather 
serrant,  of  Memnon,  and  fugitive  from 
Troy.    Father  Sota,  in  his  '  CnSnica  de 
los  I^cipes  de  Astnrias,'  too  proud  to 
admit  of  Astyr  for  his  low  origin,  con- 
verts him  into  Jupiter  Cretensis  and 
Mercury  Trismegiatus,  etc.  But  the  real 
origin  of  the  name  comes  firom  the  river 
Astura,  afterwards  called  Extula  and 
Stola,  and  finally  Ezla ;  and  the  Asturii 
were  then  the  different  peoples  that 
dwelt  between  the  Cantabrio  Sea  and  the 
Duero,  which  latter  separated  them  firom 
the  Yetoni,  as  the  Ezla  from  the  Yacci, 
etc.    The  most  warlike  amongst  them 
were  the  Transmontane  Asturii)  who 
lived  between  the  ocean  and  the  Erba- 
sian  hills,  Which  to  this  day  are  called 
Arvas,  and  whose  limits  correspond  ex- 
actly to  those  of  the  present  princi^Md- 
ity  of  Asturiaa.     They  were  originally 
peopled  by  the  Liguri  of  Italy  (see 
Avienus)»  and  are  mentioned  in  Himil- 
car's  'Journey  round  Spain.  *    The  Celts 
expelled  them  and  settled  here,  and  a 
portion  of  them  became  the  Asturii; 
they  were  a  most  warlike,  independent 
race,  and  the  Romans  had  great  trouble 
to  overcome  them.    Augustus  himself 
came  in  27  B.C.  with  that  object,  and 
had  to  retire,  dejected,  out  of  humour 
and  patience,  to  Tarragona,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Cantabric  war  lasted 
upwards  of  five  yeara^  at  the  end  of 


which  time  Agrippa  subdued  them.  The 

riches  of  this  country  did  not  eticape  the 

shrewd  Roman,  who  knew  that  money 

is  the  nerve  of  war.    Lucan,  Martial, 

S.  Italicus,  mention  the   mines   that 

abounded : 

Aster  avaruf 
Viaceribus  lavm  tdluris  mergitur  (mil, 
Et  redit  infelix  effoto  concolor  auro. 

Pliny  was  not  ignorant  of  them,  and 
Floras  says : '  Circa  se  omxds  aurifera, 
miniique  et  chrysocalla  et  aliornm,  co- 
laramferax.'  The  Roman  Treasury  was 
in  the  yearly  receipt  of  20,000  libraa  of 
gold  from  Asturias.  The  sure-footed, 
gentle,  and  untiring  ya^itaJ^  called  by 
them  AstutoonsSf  are  praised  by  S. 
Italicus  ss 

Ingentes  animi,  ni«mbka  hand  pcooara  d«- 

cuaque: 
Corporis  exiguum ;  sed  turn  siU  feoerat  alas, 
Coodtua,  atque  Hiat  tiampo  indygnatas  habcoas. 

The  Romanised  Asturians,  so  to  say, 
made  great  resistance  to  the  Goth,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  7th  century  that 
they  submitted.  When  the  hour  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  had 
sounded  for  all  Spain,  the  mountains 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean became  the  refuge  of  those  who 
had  not  bent  before  &e  Berber,  and 
in  a  community  of  danger,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Roman,  the  blue-eyed  Goth, 
and  the  tall  Iberian,  all  became  one  and 
the  same  race,  and  were  regenerated, 
and  found  unity  and  strength,  by  seek- 
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ing  in  cammon  a  oonntiy  and  liberty. 
Pdayo,  a  Boman  by  .name^  bnt  whose 
father,  Farilla,  was  a  Goth,  and  of  the 
blood  royal,  oame  from  Toledo,  where 
he  commanded  Witiza's  body-guard,  and 
roused  his  otmntrymen  to  fight  The 
love  of  his  ootmtry  moved  him  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  outrages  his  sister  had  been 
expoeed  to  at  the  hands  of  Munuca. 
The'Berbers  sent  Al-Ksman  to  reduce 
the  independent  tribes.  Pelayo  headed 
his  troops,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  Arabs  into  the  recesses  and  danger- 
ous goiges  of  Covadonga,  where  he  mas- 
sacred- them  by  thousands — 187,000, 
according  to  Bishop  Sebastian,  and 
80,000,  to  the  Tudense.  The  Sheikh 
Pdayo  was  now  proclaimed  king,  and 
during  nineteen  years  endeavoured  to 
consolidate  a  kingdom,  which  was 
created  in  a  day  of  yictoiy.  To  achieve 
his  work  he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  the 
diyisions  amid  the  Arabs,  their  defeats 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  inaccessibility  of  those 
natural  barriers  which,  moreover,  led  to 
no  wealthy  cities.  The  monarchy  thus 
founded,  and  formed  of  scattered  and 
different  populations  into  one  strong 
body  like  the  bundle  of  arrows  of  La 
Fontaine's  &ble,  was  afterwards  divided 
into  several  kingdoms,  and  as  the  con- 
quered ground  became  daily  more  exten- 
sive^ was  to  be  once  more  united,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  after  eight  cen- 
turies of  struggle  with  that  very  race 
whoee  first  onset  had  united  them  also. 
Oviedo  was  the  capital,  after  Cangas  de 
Onis  and  Pravia  had  ceased  to  be  such, 
and  after  becoming  in  turn  the  victim 
and  head  of  its  neighbours,  Leon  and 
Galida,  were  absorbed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Castile.  When  Juan  L  married  his 
son  Henry  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Chrtea  of 
Briviesca  (1888)  decreed  that  the  Astu- 
rias  would  henceforth  become  the  ap- 
panage of  the  heirs'to  the  crown,  and 


they  have  ever  since  been  styled  iVi»- 
dpes  de  Astwriaa, 

Asturias  is  situated  on  a  much  lower 
level  thin  Castile,  and  is  intersected  by 
hills,  which  form  rich  Swiss-like  ^vales, 
where  pasture  is  abundant  The  sierra 
on  the  8.  rises  like  a  gigantic  wall,  and 
is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenean 
system,  and  impracticable  save  by  the 
Putrto  de  Panares,  It  closes  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  sea,  which  forms  its  na- 
tural barrier  on  the  N.  It  occupies  a 
surface  of  388  square  leagues,  with  a 
somewhat  dense  population  of  524,529, 
giving  841  '80  per  Spanish  mile  of  20  to 
tiie  degree.  The  aspect  of  Asturias 
varies,  but  it  is  in  general  woody,  with 
fruit  trees,  planes,  the  chestnut,  and  ash 
in  the  valley  region.  The  mountainous 
districts  abound  in  Salvator  Rosa-like 
rocks  and  ravines,  foaming  torrents 
gushing  from  the  summits  into  yawning 
precipices,  viigin  forests  of  oaka^  the 
Querciu  T6bwr,  (Linn.),  and  beech-trees, 
and  the  beair  and  the  wolf  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with.  In  the  cosst^line 
tiie  v^tation  changes,  and  there  are 
between  sheltering  hills  bosomed  vales 
where  the  orange  grows. 

The  dlmate  is  generally  damp  and 
cold,  on  account  of  the  icy  blasts  from 
the  snowy  hills,  and  the  cierzo  or  K. 
wind  which  blows  frx>m  its  denuded 
shores.  There  is  much  fog  and  con- 
tinued rains,  a  consequence  of  the  high 
hills,  the  abundance  of  trees,  and  water. 
These  vapours,  which  in  some  portions 
and  at  certain  periods  hang  over  the 
valleys,  produce  an  absence  of  ohiaro 
oscuro,  which  deprives  the  scenery, 
otherwise  grand  and  varied,  of  anima- 
tion and  r^ef. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa* 
tion  of  the  people ;  the  eftinUiM  (rye) 
grows  well  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tedns,  com  has  been  of  late  years  much 
cultivated,  especially  the  species  called 
camdaaX  or  eaooMdok;  and  thtf  Indian 
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oorn,  called  here  horoHa,  isgrown.  The 
yinei  which  was  cultivated  in  the  middle 
age8»  has  been  snperseded  by  the  poma- 
ntda,  or  apple-trees,  from  which  toler- 
able cider  is  extracted.  The  sheep  are 
also  the  object  of  much  attention,  and 
thejpumu  of  pigs  are  celebrated.  The 
hills  and  spnis  of  the  sierras  abound 
with  game,  wild  boars,  and  deer,  and 
the  riyera  with  trout  and  salmon.  The 
Ayuntamientos,  or  Commons,  are  sub- 
divided into  fdigrenaa,  and  these  again 
into  lugarea  (from  locus).  The  houses 
in  these  country  places  are  dean,  tidy, 
and  white-washed ;  dose  to  them  are 
the  orrioB  or  granaries  (from  the  Latin 
Aorr«iim),  which  are  made  of  wood,  and 
rise  upon  pillars,  so  as  to  keep  out  rats 
and  moisture. 

The  people  are  a  hardy,  humble, 
good-hearted  race,  celebrated  for  their 
honesty  and  industry,  and  of  patriarchal 
habita  In  this  comer  of  Spain,  where 
railways  and  the  press  have  not  as  yet 
penetrated,  there  are  treasures  of  novd 
scenes,  costumes,  and  customs  in  store 
for  the  artist ;  as,  for  example,  the  rth 
merias,  or  pilgrimages  to  the  princi- 
pal shrines  of  this  piously-minded 
people.  There  is  heard  the  old  war-cry, 
jji^d  1  and  the  dance,  worthy  of  a  bass- 
relief,  called  daausaprima,  takes  place, 
which  consists  of  two  choirs,  one  exdu- 
sivdy  composed  of  men,  who  move  hand 
in  hand  and  slowly  round  in  a  cirde^ 
keeping  time  with  the  melandioly  ro- 
manet  which  is  sungby  achoir  of  women. 
This,  the  muileini,  and  otiiers  not  less 
poetical  and  antique  in  character  are 
danced  also  after  the  eoida,  or  fruit- 
gathering  (harvest).  On  the  long  win- 
ter nights,  when  the  snow  lies  so  thick  at 
the  door  that  the  very  stars  seem  shiver- 
ing in  the  amethyst  heaven,  and  the  big 
round  moon  peeps  ghost-like  at  the  win- 
dow, the  dders  of  the  village  or  farm 
sit  round  the  shining  liar,  and  frighten 
the  maidens  and  amuse  the  lads  with 


legends  of  a  truly  Qerman  oast,  wherein 
are  mentioned  the  doings  of  the  xanaSf 
or  diminutive  fiuries  that  rise  from 
fountains  and  springs  at  night  time, 
and  dry  their  slimy  hair  in  the  moon- 
beams; and  the  evil  and  mischief-mak- 
ing huesUs,  that  appear,  in  the  woods 
and  over  marshes,  messengers  of  sorrow 
and  death.  The  meetings  in  the  open 
air,  the  ohlcuUt,  or  eating-offering  at 
funerals,  are  likewise  curious. 

The  dialect  they  speak  is  very  like 
the  JRomanee  which  was  so  prevalent  in 
Spain  in  the  12th  and  ISth  centuries. 
It  has  great  analogy  with  the  Galidan 
and  Portuguese,  and  also  with  the 
Italian  and  Limousin.  It  is  called 
BahU,  a  word  not  unlike  the  French 
babil,  and  Dutch  hoMm,  for  which  the 
Spanish  has  no  equivalent  save  eharla 
and  gerigcnxa.  In  this  dialect  the  j 
sounds  y,  and  often  like  c4,  the /is- in- 
stead of  h  aspirate  (faiar  for  JwJblar^ 
fir  for  haoer),  .  With  but  few  modifica- 
tions it  is  almost  the  same  language  in 
which  Berceo,  Segura,  and  the  Arci- 
preste^de  Hita  wrote;  the  number  of 
augmentatives  and  diminutives  give  to 
it  great  charm,  strength,  and  tenderness. 
There  are  no  vestiges  of  Bable  ballads 
anterior  to  the  I7lh  century,  and  those 
sung  or  found  in  Asturias  dating  before 
are  in  Gastilian.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
be  allowed  to  give  an  example :  it  is 
the  most  popular  ballad  in  Asturias, 
and  in  quaintnees  and  plaintive  strain 
is  not  unlike  some  Scottish  ballads. 
It  is  sung  by  alternate  choirs,  at  their 
dances^  and  is  a  Gastilian  romance : — 

Ay  an  galan  de  esta  villa. 
Ay  im  gaUn  de  esta  caaa ; 
Ay  A  per  aqul  Tenia, 
Ay  €i  yat  aqui  Uegaba. 
—Ay  difa  lo  que  A  queria 
Ay  diga  lo  que  €i  buscabo. 
—Ay  busco  la  blanca  niBa, 
Ay  bosco  la  nilia  blanca. 
La  que  el  cabello  tejia 
La  que  d  cabello  trentaba. 
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Qm  tieM  toi  dttlgaditfl. 
Qua  tieiM  la  roa  dalg^diL 
—Ay  que  no  la  hay  n'esta  villa, 
Ay  qae  no  la  hay  n'esta  can. 
Si  no  era  una  mi  prima. 
Si  no  era  ma  mi  hennana. 
Ay  del  marido  pedida. 
Ay  del  marido  Telada, 
Ay  la  dene  alll  SeviUa, 
Ay  la  dene  alUl  Granada, 
Ay  hien  qu'ora  la  rauiga. 
Ay  Men  que  la  cattigaha. 
Ay  Goa  Tarillas  de  oUva, 
Ay  con  Tarillas  de  malva. 
— ^Ay  que  su  amigo  la  dta, 
Ay  que  su  amigo  I'aguarda, 
Ay  el  que  le  did  la  dnta. 
Ay  el  que  le  did  la  saya, 
Al  pitf  de  una  fuente  fria, 
Al  pid  de  una  ^nte  dara. 
Que  par  el  oro  oocria. 
Que  per  d  oro  manaba. 
Ya  su  buen  amor  venia, 
Ya  su  buen  amor  Ilegaba, 
Por  doode  ora  d  sol  salia. 
For  doade  ora  el  sd  rayaba, 

Y  oelos  le  deq)cdia, 

Y  oelos  le  demandaba. 

Drem  qf  ih$  FtatatUry.'^Tht  men 
wetr  white  felt  cape  enliyened  by  green 
trimming,'  and  the  hlaek  Telret  monitra 
of  the  Qall^goe  ia  eeen  here  and  there. 
The  maroifaUm  wear  a  spedal  diea, 
wide  knee-breeohee  called  laiagaeUeB 
tied  on  the  knee  by  red  cotton  garten, 
large  slouched  hats,  long  brown  doth 
gaiters  pokrinoi,  leather  jerkins,  Jnbo- 
notes  with  a  einturtm  of  leather,  em- 
broidered and  oolonred  red,  and  a  black 
long  nndercoat  in  cloth.  The  wealthy 
inhabitants  wear  almost  the  same  cos- 
tome,  bat  without  the  jerkin,  and  the 
cloth  is  replaced  by  silL  The  women 
wear  a  peculiar  dress,  very  picturesque 
also,  and  when  married,  a  sort  of  head- 
gear called  sUeovumMZJo. 

The  cities  in  Asturias  are  the  most 
backward  in  all  Spain,  and  interesting 
only  for  their  churches. 

The  country  is  Swiss-like  and  pictur- 
esque. This  is  a  viigin  land  we  recom- 
mend to  enterprising  pedestrians  and 
honemeni— though  they  must  be  pre- 


pared to  rough  it,  as  inns  and  post- 
houses  are  things  unknown  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias.  But  the  nnbought 
hospitality  in  the  fiums  is  Tery  great 
and  heartfelt 

The  season  for  travelling  in  Asturias 
is  springs  summer,  or  not  at  all — except 
on  the  sea-ooast,  where  autumn  is  not 
so  much  to  be  feared. 

Asturias  abounds  in  very  rich  mines ; 
but  through  ignorance,  bad  iaith,  often 
neglect,  and  want  of  funds,  Astnrian 
mines  have  been  neither  sought  for  nor 
worked  as  tiiey  deserve.  The  subsoil 
of  most  of  the  extent  of  ,the  province 
consists  of  deep  beds  of  excellent  coal, 
inferior  to  no  other  in  the  world  save 
that  from  Newcastle ;  the  principal  beds 
are  at  Langreo^  Mieres,  Santo  Firms, 
Fenrolk^  etc.  A  railroad  carries  the 
ore  from  the  former  to  the  quay  at 
Giljon,  where  they  are  embarked.  The 
exportation  of  the  Asturien  ports  ex- 
ceeds 70,000,000  kiL  There  is  a  rich 
copper  mine  at  Lobiana^  cobalt  at  Pe- 
ftamellera,  tin  at  Salave,  antimony  at 
Cangas  do  Tineo,  quicksilver  at  Po  de 
Oalnales,  Oarabia»  eta 

To  those  coming  from  Madrid  we 
recommend:^ Begin  tour  at  Leon, 
proceed  to  Oviedo,  whence  by  Oangas 
de  Tineo,  Fonsagrada,  Lugo,  riding; 
there  take  the  diL  to  Coru&a,  ride  round 
the  extreme  N.W.  point  by  Feirol  and 
Yivero  to  Bivadeo,  or  proceed  by  diL 
or  riding  from  Corufia  to  Bivadeo  by 
Mondo&edo,  Oastropol,  AvU^  and  6i- 
jon  (or  back  to  Oviedo),  Infiesto,  Can- 
gas  de  Onls,  Covadonga,  Abandares 
(near  is  Pe&amelera),  S.  Vicente,  San- 
tillana,  Santander.  Tourists  coming 
from  France  may  either  take  the  inverse 
route,  or,  if  pressed  for  time,  limit  their 
excursion  to  a  ride  through  Santillana, 
Covadonga,  and  Oviedo,  returning  either 
by  one  of  the  steamers  that  ply  between 
Oyon  and  Santander,  or  by  dil.  from 
Oviedo  to  Leon.     The  churches 
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tmong  the  earliest  known  In  the  Penin- 
■nla,  and  of  very  high  interest  to  the 
ecclesiologlst  The  style  is  peculiar  to 
AstnriaSi  and  portions  of  Galicia  and 
Leon.  The  best  examples  are  cited  in 
our  General  Information,  ArckiUdurt, 

The  principal  rivers  and  streams, 
abounding  with  salmon,  are :  ^i  SeUa^ 
near  Cangas  de  Onis ;  the  salmon-pools 
ofPazo  de  Monejo,  near  Abandares; 
on  the  Deva  rirer,  the  points  called  Car- 
reras,  Abandonee,  and  Arenas.  There 
is  excellent  trout  in  the  Cares,  near 
Mier,  and  in  the  Yemeega,  between 
Qyiedo  and  Leon. 

Boohs  of  SefereMt, — 1.  'AntigUe- 
dades  concemientes  k  la  Region  de  los 
Astoros  Transmontanos,*  (only  to  the 
10th  century),  by  Risoo,  in  the  87th 
YoLofhis'EspaflaSagrada.'  Thed7th, 
S8th,  and  89th  Yols.  of  <  Espafia  Sagrada' 
contain  the  most  accurate,  critical,  and 
extensive  information  that  exists  upon 
Asturias. 

2.  *Hi8toria  Katoral  y  M^dica  del 
Principadode  Asturias,*  by  D.  Casal; 
Madrid,  Kartin,  1702,  4ta,  well  spoken 
of  by  Sempere  in  his  'Ensayo  de  una 
Bibl.  Espafia  de  Escritores  del  Reinado 
de  Carlos  III.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 


8.  'Coleccion  de  Poesias  Astorianas, 
Oviedo,  1830,  contains  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  poets  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  with  a  good  philological 
discourse  on  the  dialect 

4.  For  the  natoral  history  of  this 
region,  see  Bowles'  'Introduccion  a  la 
Historia  Natural, '  etc,  and  Casal's 
'Descripcion.' 

6.  'Minas  de  Carbon  de  Piedra  de 
Asturias,'  8vo.,  Madrid,  with  a  map  and 
sections,  by  Ezquerra  del  Bayo^  fiiauza, 
etc,'  1881. 

6.  'Besefia  geognostioa  del  Princi- 
pado  de  Asturias, '  by  O.  Schultz,  in  the 
'  Anales  de  Mines,'  1888,  vol  i. 

7.  'On  the  Coal  Deposits  of  the 
Aaturias,'  by  S.  Pratt,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  'Athenieum,'  1845,  p. 
676. 

8.  '  Notice  sur  les  Fossiles  d^voniens 
des  Asturies,'  by  De  Yemeuil,  d'Ar- 
chiac,  'Bulletins  de  la  Soci^td  G4o- 
logique  de  France,'  1845,  2d  series, 
vol.  iL  p.  458. 

9.  'Coup  d'oeil  sur  les  Minerais  de 
Fer  des  Asturies,  par  Paillette  et  B^- 
zard,'  same  bulletin,  1849,  2d  series, 
vol.  vi.  p.  575,  etc. 
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Capital  of  province  of  same  name — 
6606  inhab.  ;  bishopric. 

BouteBsndConveyanoes.— 1.  From 
Madrid,  by  rail ;  distance,  50}  miles  ; 
time,  8}  hrs.  by  express ;  5  hrs.  by  slow 
train.  Fares,  Ist  cL,  50r.  25c  ;  2d, 
87r.  75c  A  buffet ;  breakfast,  12r.  ; 
dinner,  14r. — pretty  good.  Trains  stop 
20  minutes.  It  is  on  the  line  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  by  Buigos  and 
Yalladolid.  It  is  also  reached  from 
Escorial  by  rail  direct  274  °^^  *  ^^® 
about  \\  hours  by  express,  and  tourists 
may  thus  combine  ^e  hours  so  as  to 
visit  Avila,  avoiding,  if  possible,  to 


sleep  there,  as  the  inn  is  very  wretched. 
2.  Antiquaries  d  onUraw»  who  wish  to 
visit  the  antiquities  at  Gmsando,  on  the 
way  to  Avila,  can  hire  horses  at  Esco- 
rial and  perform  the  following  tour : — 

RouTB  X  Leagues. 

Eacorial  to  San  Martin  de  VaUeigledas  a 
Guisando      ......     x 

Tiemblo x 

Berraco                .        •                        .a 
Avila 9 

i" 

Or,  Escorial  to  Navaa  del  Marques    .    3 
Urraca a^ 
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And  8,  abo  from  or  to  Segom,  by 
the  Esoorial,  Guadarrama,  San  Ilde- 
fonao,  18^  laagaes.  Terj  bard  riding 
OTW  uninteresting  country.  A  eome- 
wbat  regular  diligenee-aenioe  bae  been 
recently  establiBbed  betwcpii  Avila  and 
Salamanca^  about  61  miles,  to  Pal- 
seneia,  624  miles, 

DssoEipnoN  OF  2d  Bovtb.— Yeiy 
near  San  Martin  de  Yaldeiglesias  is 
the  Bemardine  oonyent  of  that  name, 
vhich  was  founded  in  the  12th  century 
by  Alfonso  YIL,  and  whose  ^^,  a  fine 
plateresque  silloria,  the  master-piece  of 
Toledano^  1571,  has  been  removed  to 
the  Uniyeraity  of  Madrid. 

One  league  farther  is  the  convent  of 
San  Qeronihno  de  Guisando^  situated  on 
a  slope,  amid  laurels  and  cypresses,  from 
which  the  view  extends  over  the  Vega 
and  Villa  of  San  Martin.  Its  grottoes 
and  caves  served  as  cells  to  the  Italian 
hermits  who  founded  with  some  Spanish 
brethren  the  Order  of  St  Qerome.  In 
a  vineyard  at  the  base  of  the  hill  are 
scattered  sculptures  which,  from  their 
apparent,  though  very  r^de,  imitation 
of  bulls,  have  been  termed  Un  ioro9  d$ 
Guisando.  They  are  considered  to  be 
Boman  work,  and  to  record  the  victory 
of  Onsar  over  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
They  are  often  mentioned  in  'Don 
Quixota '  The  authenticity  of  their  in- 
scriptions maybe  doubted,  according 
to  Siguenza,  Morales,  and  others,  as 
they  refer  to  the  battle  of  Munda, 
which  ii  situated  between  Gibraltar  and 
Malaga.  These  inscriptions,  almost  il- 
legible to  old  Pedro  de  Medina,  even  as 
far  back  as  the  16th  centniy,  are  en- 
tirely so  now. 

General  Desoriptlon.— (Inn :  Para- 
dor  de  las  DUigencias.)  This  city, 
which  still  preserves  much  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  its  edifices^  houses,  and  aspect, 
is  one  of  the  most  backward  in  the  world. 
Its  origin,  as  of  all  other  cities  in  Spain, 
is  attributed  to  fabulous  heroes  and 


semi-gods^*  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
seriously  such  learned  men  as  the  Bene* 
diotine  Luis  Aries  in  his  grandesas  do 
AviU  (<  AlcaU  de  Henires,'  foL  1607, 
the  MS. '  Historia  de  Avila, '  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Pelayo  of  Oviedo,  in  the  Biblio* 
teca  Naoional,  G.  112)  could  lose  their 
time  in  writing  volumes  to  prove  which 
of  the  forty-three  Hercules  of  Paganism 
was  king  of  Spain,  and  married  an 
African  princess  called  Abyla,  whose 
son  founded  Avila.  But  by  whomsoever 
the  dty  was  founded  and  peopled, 
trustworthy  chronicles  allow  us  to  sup« 
pose  that  it  was  repeopled  by  Count 
Don  Remond,  by  order  of  King  Alfonso 
YI.,  his  father-in-law.  Its  massive 
walls  are  still  extant,  and  form  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  military  architecture 
and  engineering  of  the  11th  century, 
some  of  which  are  42  fL  high  and  14  ft 
thick.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  tius  de- 
cayed city  is  increased  by  the  dark 
colour  of  the  granite  employed  in  the 
construction.    The  only  sight  is 

Tlie  Oathedral,  which  partakes  of 
the  castle,  from  its  massiveness  and 
capabilities  of  defence.  It  was  built  in 
1107,  and  is  of  the  Gothic  style,  heavy, 
sombre,  and  wanting  in  proportions. 
The  dained  gkut  is  veiy  beautiful,  the 
colours  singularly  fresh  and  vigorous ; 
it  dates  mostly  of  end  of  16th  century. 
The  niablo  is  of  the  16th  century,  -with 
pictures  by  Juan  de  Borgofia,  Pedro 
Benuguete,  and  Santos  Cnu.  The 
windows  in  the  Capilla  del  CardetuU 
were  painted  by  ^berto  de  Holanda,  a 
Dutch  vidriero  of  the  16th  century. 
The  stalls  in  the  choir  are  very  elabo- 
rately worked— a  masterpiece  of  Cor- 
nielis,  dating  1686-47.  The  other  pic- 
tures and  sculpture  are  indifferent 
Here  is  buried  one  of  the  great  scholars 
of  Spain-r-the  Bishop  of  Avila,  Alfonso 
de  Madrigal,  sumamed  £1  Tostado, 
and  also  EX  Abulense,  died  1456.  Sta. 
Teresa  de  Jesus,  also  bom  here  (1515, 
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died  1582),  was  a  woman  of  yery  great 
Tirtne,  of  a  powerftil  imagination,  which, 
once  kindled  by  religion,  reached  to  a 
degree  of  exultation  verging  on  madness. 
She  wrote  seyeral  works  and  letters, 
many  of  the  latter,  teeming  with  the 
most  fervent  piety,  tender  feelings  and 
eloquence.  The  following  verses  of  hers 
will  give  a  just  idea  of  her  fervour, 
mind,  and  heart : — 

'  To  Jbsus  Christ,  crucifixd.  ' 

'  What  moves  me  to  love  Thee,  my 
God,  u  not  that  heaven  which  Thou 
hast  promised  unto  me ;  nor  is  it  either 
that  hell,  so  full  of  awe,  that  moves  me 
not  to  offend  Thee. 

'  What  moves  me  is  Thine  own  Self, 
O  God ;  what  moves  me  is  the  sig^t  of 
Thee  upon  that  cross,  nailed  and  in- 
sulted! What  does  move  me  is  the 
sight  of  Thy  body  with  so  many  wounds ; 
what  does  move  me  are  the  pangs  of 
Thy  death. 

'Thy  love,  in  fact,  is  thait  which 
moves  me  ;  and  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  I  could  love  Thee  all  the  same  if 
there  were  not  a  heaven ;  and  if  there 
were  not  a  hell  I  would  fear  Thee  no 
less. 

'Give  me  nought  in  return  for  this 
my  love  for  Thee ;  for  were  I  not  to 
hope  what  I  <mi  longing  for,  then  I 
should  love  Thee  as  well  as  I  do  now.' 

The  ecclesiologist  may  also  visit  tho 
church  of  Samto  Tomaa,  situated  out- 
side the  town,  founded  1482.  Several  of 
the  paintings  in  the  ^tablo  have  been 


ascribed  to  Fernando  Gallegoo,  and  an 
therefore  among  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Spanish  painting.  Here  also  is  a 
magnificent  sepulchre  of  white  marble 
of  Prince  Juan,  only  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ob.  at  Salamanca,  1497, 
at  the  age  of  only  19.  The  tomb  and 
effigy  are  a  master-piece  of  sculpture, 
and  the  work  of  Dominicho  of  Florence, 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The 
stalls,  choir,  and  cloisters  are  all  gems. 
Visit  also  the  chureh  of  San  Vicente, 
of  beginning  of  14th  century,  and  the 
Byiantino-Korman  church  of  San  Pedro, 
San  Esteban,  San  Salvador,  the  houses 
of  the  Ciondes  de  Polentinos^  of  Colme- 
nares,  Velares— ell  ancient  and  carious 
for  theur  quaint  style. 

Booh  of  Ji^snmM.— 'Tratado  de  la 
Iglesia  Abulense, '  in  14th  voL  of  Florez, 
'£spa5aSagrada.' 

The  best  edition— at  least  the  most 
complete— of  Sta.  Teresa's  works  is 
'  Obras  y  Cartas  de  Sta.  Teresa  de  Jesus» ' 
etc,  Madrid,  1798,  six  vols.  Most  of 
the  original  MSS.  are  in  the  Esoorial 
libraiy.  A' new  '  Life,'  etc,  has  been 
recently  published ;  and  Sefkor  Cueto, 
an  able  diplomatist  and  literate^  is  busy 
in  compiling  materials  for  another.  The 
'Camino  de  la  Perfeccion',  sonnets  and 
letters,  are  the  best  of  her  works.  There 
is  also  a  scarce  book  on  her  Ufe,  but 
little  known,  'Relacion  de  la  Canoniza- 
cion,  Nacimiento,  Vida,  Muerte,  etc 
de  8.  Teresa  de  Jesus,'  etc,  in  four  ro- 
mances ;  Seville,  1621^  and  a  MS.  poem 
of  17th  century. 
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Capital  of  proyinoe  of  nine  name, 
formerly  of  Catalnfia  (see  latter),  resi- 
dence of  Capitania-General  of  Gatalnfia ; 
bishop's  see^  suffragan  of  ArchbiBhopof 
Tarragona.     Population,  188,787. 

Boutet  and  OonToyazioea. -^  1st, 
from  Madrid,  by  rail ;  thus — Madrid 
to  Zaragoza,  distance,  2134  m.  ;  fares, 
Ist  cL,  150r.  26c  ;  2d  d.,  116r.  50c.  ; 
time,  10  to  10|  hrs.  by  fast  train  ;  16 
hrs.  by  slow  train ;  two  trains  a-day. 
See  for  details  of  road,  buffets,  etc 
'Madrid  from  Zaragoza.'  At  Zaragoza 
there  are  trains  in  connection  with  Bar- 
celona ;  see  as' follows  for  details,  etc 

CknU.  from  Zaraffoaa  (line  from  Pam- 
plona), distance,  226  m.  ;  time,  12  hrs. 
80  UL  ;  two  trains  a-day,  all  classes ; 
fares,  1st  cL,  161r.  16c ;  2d  cL,  120r. 
78c  ;  8d  cL,  88r.  56c 

ByffeU,—l9i  at  L^rida,  51)  hrs.  from 
Zaragoza — ^good,  dear ;  2d,  at  Manresa, 
not  quite  so  good,  about  4  hrs.  from 
L&rida. 

Deaoription  of  Bouta.— Thecountiy 
is  not  Tery  interesting.  The  principal 
features  are,  great  scarcity  of  trees,  ex- 
cept some  olives  here  and  there ;  scarcity 
of  Yillages  and  towns  on  the  way ;  plains 
yery  extensive,  and  some  hills,  on  slopes 
of  which  vines  are  cultivated.  At  ViUa- 
miMo,  the  GWego  is  seen  on  the  right 
At  Zuera  it  is  crossed  on  a  bridge. 
TardimUif  reached  about  two  hours 
after  leaving  Zaragoza.  DiL  here  for 
Huesca,  %\  m.,  which  by  latter  also 
runs  to  BarbaslTO,  8  leagues,  and  from 
which  one  may  return  to  take  up  R.  line 
fit>m  Zaragoza  to  Barcelonaat  the  station 
of  Monzon.  Huesca  is  an  interesting 
excursion  for  ecdesiologists,  as  the  ca- 
thedral is  fine.  To  those  who  visit 
Huesca  and  Barbastro,  see  end  of  Zarar 
goza.  At  one  hour's  ride  from  the 
station  of  Sari&ena  is  a  fine  Carthusian 


convent  of  good  style ;  the  pictures 
once  here  have  been  ti^en  to  Huesca 
and  to  Sariliena,  and  a  fine  Christ  to 
the  village  of  Laniya.  Not  far  from  it 
the  oountry  is  much  broken  up^  as  if  by 
convulsions,  and  here  and  there  appear 
lofty  masses  of  red  earth  not  unlike 
some  mouldering  Titanic  fortresses,  or 
ruins  of  caatles,  worthy  of  the  pencU 
of  Salvator  Boea.  Sdgud. — Convey- 
ances to  BarbastFB,  64  miles.  M<mmm. 
— Conveyances  to  Barbastra,  84  miles. 
The  Cinca  river,  which  passes  here, 
divides  Aragon  from  Catalufia.  The 
castle,  on  a  height,  is  very  old ;  was 
enlaiged  by  Templars  in  1 148,  to  whom 
it  was  granted  by  Count  Bamon  Ber- 
enguer.  The  ruins  on  another  height 
close  by  are  ascribed  to  the  Romans. 

Lirida  (seeTarragonafrom  Zaragoza). 
— ^Cap.  of  prov.  of  Lirida.  Population 
19,627.  Buffet  The  8<;gre  is  crossed 
by  a  fine  bridge  Bellpuig,  about  f  hr. 
from  Lirida.  This  was  the  iolar  or 
family  mansion  of  the  Anglesolas, 
whose  castle  crowns  a  hilL  Close  to 
it  is  the  celebrated  Franciscan  convent, 
now  deserted  and  going  to  utter  ruin. 
The  exterior  is  indifferent  It  was 
founded  in  the  16th  century  by  Don 
Bamon  de  Cardona,  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
The  gem  of  it  are  the  cloisters,  which 
are  formed  by  three  galleries  ;  the  two 
lower  ones  belong  to  the  decline  of 
Gothic,  and  the  third  is  classical  The 
pillars  of  the  second  gallery,  which 
presents  asomewhat  strange  appearance, 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Lo^ja  of 
Valencia,  and  the  capitals  are  orna- 
mented with  foUage,  fruit,  and  figures. 
The  spiral  staircase  leading  from  the 
cloister  to  the  church  is  of  great  merit, 
from  its  well-combined  proportions. 

In  this  church,  uid  on  one  side  of  the 
altar,  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum,  the 
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tomb  of  the  founder.  The  style  is 
dassio.  The  relievi  representing  scenes 
from  his  life  in  Italy,  Africa,  etc  ; 
genii,  medallions,  allegorical  figures, 
and  all  other  such  ornament  appropriate 
to  this  style  appear  well  executed.  The 
relievi  will  interest  the  artist  as  pre- 
senting a  rich  collection  of  the  military 
costumes  worn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Virgin  and  child 
above  are  of  bad  effect  The  sarco- 
phagus IB  placed  within  a  deep  recessed 
niche^  the  external  arch  of  which  is 
supported  by  caiyatatides  with  dolorous 
countenances.  The  relievo  on  the  back 
of  the  niche  represents  a  Virgin  and 
dead  Christ,  with  the  Magdalen  and 
angels.  The  tomb  is  of  most  elegant 
design.  Upon  a  broad  pedestal  are  two 
sirens  kneeling.  The  basement  is  sculp- 
tured with  finely  modelled  horsies  and 
marine  monsters.  On  the  central  front 
of  the  urn  are  sculptured  mythological 
subjects,  fine  in  composition,  well 
grouped,  and  with  movement  and  life. 
The  lying  effigy,  armed  cap-k-ple,  is 
holding  a  staff.  The  soldier's  %word,  a 
presentfrom  Julius  XL,  was  sacril^ously 
carried  off  by  the  French.  Pouz,  Celles, 
and  other  sure  connoisseurs,  consider 
this  monument  as  a  veiy  fine  specimen 
of  architectural  ornamentation.  There 
is  an  excessive  profusion  of  details, 
worked  out  to  a  Chinese  scrupulosity 
on  the  helmets,  escutcheons,  vases,  etc. ; 
the  figures  are  natural,  graceful,  pleas^ 
ing,  and  well  executed.  This  magnificent 
in  fMmoriam  on  stone  was  erected  by 
the  wife  of  Ramon  de  Cardona.  It  is 
of  Carrara  marble  ;  the  sculptor,  Juan 
Nolano. 

'  Manresa  (Buffet.  Inn  :  Posada  de 
Sol),  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Caidoner ;  pop.  16, 264. 
One  of  the  largest  manufricturing  cities 
in  Catalufta.  Cloth,  cotton  weaving; 
and  distilling  are  the  principal  fabrics. 
Thecathedral  isuninteresting,  of  Gothic 


architecture,  with  some  fine  painted 
glass.  The  Ouevade  San  Ignado,  where 
'  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits,  wrote  his  book 
and  did  penance,  may  be  visited.  Con- 
veyances :  diL  to  salt  mines  of  Oardona, 
belonging  to  Duke  of  Medinaeeli ;  to 
visit  them  obtain  an  order  from  his 
steward  at  Cardona.  The  mine  is  a 
mountain  of  salt,  600  feet  high,  and  a 
league  in  circumference.  Some  of  the 
grottoes  are  most  effective.  Tanasa, 
pop.  8000;  manufactories  of  doth, 
paper,  woollens.  Sahadell,  pop.  14,000. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  manu- 
facturing dties  in  Catalufia.  A  good 
theatre ;  streets  lighted  with  gas.  Up- 
wards of  100  manufactories,  of  which 
80  are  woollen  and  20  cotton  spinning, 
which  employ  9000  workmen,  the  yearly 
produce  representingavalueof  £800, 000. 
The  sea  shortly  after  appears  on  the  left, 
and  Barcelona  is  reached. 

2d.  From  Bayonne:  A,  by  Imn  and 
Pamplona  (see  Madrid) ;  B,  by  the 
valley  of  Baztan,  Pamplona,  and  Zara- 
goza  {Madrid). 

Sd.  From  Ferpignan  and  Gerona, 
A,  jB^  railioay  ihraughaiU.  This 
line  is  to  be  imm^ately  completed. 
£lns  is  the  first  station  ;  shortly  after 
the  Tech  is  crossed,  and  a  little  beyond 
ArgeiiS'.sur-^Tier,  the  railway  runs  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  passes  at  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Pyrenean  range, 
reaching  Collioure  first,  and  farther  on 
Port  Fendrea  {Ptfrtus  Veneris)  a  veiy 
secure  port,  however,  with  some  trader 
especially  with  Algeria.  The  railway 
advances  south,  having  the  sea  on  left, 
crosses  the  wild  valley  of  Cervera,  and 
joins  the  Spanish  railway  at  Bellinetre ; 
42  kil.,  26  from  Perpignan  (in  Spanish 
PerpiAan),  The  Spanish  line  follows 
the  8ea-sh6re,  leaving  on  right  such 
unimportant  towns  as  San  Mignel,  etc., 
then  cuts  through  that  portion  of  the 
Pyrenees  whose  extremity  forms  Cape 
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Gteux,  passes  over  the  eztensiT«  plains 
of  £1  AmpunUn,  stadded  with  Tillages 
and  fitrm-houses — and  crosses  'La 
Muga'  near  station  of  Pgralada.  On 
learing  Fiffuieroi  the  railway  crosses 
two  or  three  streams  and  finally  reaches 
Gerona.  B.  by  coach  road,  distance, 
47  miles;  fkns,  from  Perpignan  to 
Qerona  by  diL,  64r.;  Berlina,  62r.; 
interior,  82r. ;  hanqnettes  and  rotonda, 
-  4ir. ;  time,  10  hours.  The  Llobregat 
is  crossed.  From  Gerona  to  Barcelona 
by  rail,  671  miles ;  fares,  Ist  cL,  44r. ; 
2d,  85r.  20c. ;  tune,  4  hours ;  three  trains 
a-day.  N,  B»  — Through  tickets  may  be 
taken,  to  avoid  trouble  and  delay  at 
Perpignan  or  at  Baroelona,  at  the  offices 
of  the  DLL  Company  of  £1  Goniercio, 
BoseUon4s,  which  haye  the  best  service, 
though  there  is  another  company  called 
Favre ;  three  senrices  a-day.  This 
Journey  is  easily  performed,  though 
the  changing  of  carriages  is  somewhat 
annoying.  The  country  is  ]^tty ;  the 
diligences  good.  The  principal  cities 
on  tiiie  way,  Figaeras,  Gerona. 

PerplgnaxL — ^Hotels :  dn  Petit  Paris 
et  du  Nord,  de  TEiirope^  somewhat 
indifferent  Coffee-house :  Oaf4  Fran<- 
^UB.  This  is  a  chef  lieu  of  the  Pyr4- 
n4es  Orientales,  17,600  inhab.  It  is 
a  dull  and  backward  town,  with  little 
or  nothing  to  interest  the  tourist,  sare 
perhaps  the  Citadelle,  which  was  ori- 
ginally begun  by  the  kings  of  Aragon, 
and  considerably  strengthened  by 
Chsrles  Y.  The  rivsr  Tet  crosses  the 
city ;  the  churches  are  of  no  import- 
ance ;  the  Exchange^  Library,  Picture 
Galleiy,  liaison  de  Yille,  etc.,  with 
the  more  interesting  Botanical  Gardens, 
constitute  the  principal  sights.  On 
sallying  out  of  the  city  to  the  left, 
obserre  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct  made 
by  a  king  of  Majorca,  to  bring  the 
waters  of  the  Tet  to  the  royal  palace. 
The  river  Canterane  is  then  crossed ; 
frrther  on  that  of  the  Beart^  with 


rains  of  a  castle  on  left.  Sculim, 
on  left  bank  of -the  Tech;  ruins'  of 
medinyal  fortress  and  walls ;  church  of 
10th  and  11th  centuries,  the  portal  of 
which  is  in  white  marble  with  bassi- 
relieri  representing  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  with  curious  medisval  cos- 
tiynea.  PmihuiSf  French  frontier,  and 
douam.  A  little  before  you  arrive,  on 
the  left  appears  the  fort  of  Bellegvde, 
raised  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1679  ;  shortly 
after,  La  Junquera. 

One  hour  at  least  is  lost  here  in 
examining  the  luggage^  as  this  is  the 
Spanish  custom-house.  Have  yonr 
trunks  pUnnbSa,  to  avoid  their  being 
eauunined  again,  for  whioh  a  fixed  sum 
(a  trifle)  is  paid.  The  Huga  is  crossed 
at  Molins. 

Figueras. — Hotels:  Dessaya, Fonda 
del  Comerdo  — 7400  inhab.  A  de- 
cayed old  town,  with  no  fine  monu- 
ments ;  the  Citadelle  is  the  meet 
important  one  in  Catalufia,  and  is  con- 
sidered hj  foreign  as  well  as  Spanish 
engineers  as  almost  impregnable^  if 
sudi  a  thing  is  possible  in  the  days  of 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth.  The  city 
is  situated  in  a  plain  where  the  olive 
now  grows,  but  where  formerly  rice 
was  cultivated.  The  Castle  of  San 
Fernando,  crowning  the  height,  was 
erected  by  Ferdinand  YI.  and  enlaiged 
by  Charles  III.  It  is  built  in  the  rock, 
and  its  shape  is  an  irregular  pentagon. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  nulitaiy  engi- 
neer Cermilko.  The  circumference  is 
7880  feet  (about) ;  its  length,  K.  to  S., 
8090 ;  breadth,  K  to  W.,  1988.  Its 
magazines  and  arsenals  (bomb-proof), 
banracks  for  20,000  men,  and  stables 
for  600  horse,  are  all  wonderiully  con- 
trived. The  water-cisterns  are  inex- 
haustible. The  weakest  point  is  the 
bastion  of  San  Roque,  dose  to  the 
prindpal  entrance,  and  the  unfinished 
eabaUmv  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  latter 
leaves   the  fortress   exposed  to    the 
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heights  of  If  oiints  Sana,  La  Perdera, 
Avinonet,  and  Siorra  Blanca.  It  is 
▼isited  by  malignant  feTen  yearly  in 
•ammer  and  automn.  These  are  oaased 
by  stagnant  ponds  and  marshes  in  the 
plains  below,  which  might  easily  be 
remoTed.  The  oost  of  this  fortress 
amounted  to  £285,000.  Its  situation 
renders  it  the  key  of  the  frontier.  In 
1794  it  was  cowardly  snnendered  to 
the  French  by  Andr^  Torres,  before  a 
single  shot  had  been  fired.  On  March 
18,  1808,  this  citadel  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  French  under  General 
Duhesme,  who  introduced  200  soldiers 
under  a  false  pretext  It  was  recap- 
tured on  April  10,  1811,  by  Eovira,  a 
doctor  in  theology,  also  bj  surprise, 
and  with  a  handfid  of  men.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  it  was  retaken  by  the 
French  Qeneral,  Baraguay  d'HiUiers, 
at  the  head  of  4000  men.  The  yiow 
from  the  summit  is  extensire.  For 
permit,  apply  to  Se&or  Gobemador  de 
k  Plaza. 

A  curious  procession  takes  place  at 
Figueras  on  the  last  Monday  in  May  or 
the  first  in  June.  It  is  called  Profiu<S 
de  la  Tramontana,  a  name  given  to  the 
N.  wind,  which  is  to  be  compared  only 
to  the  Brighton  westerly  in  yiolence 
and  continuity.  This  procession,  which 
dates  1612,  is  rather  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  church  of  K.  Sta.  de  Requesens, 
which  is  in  the  mountains  close  by, 
and  lasts  three  days.  Bcuearci,  on  a 
hill,  and  dose  to  the  rirer  Fluvia. 
Here  it  was  that  on  March  21, 1814, 
King  Ferdinand  YII.  was  restored  to 
his  kingdom  after  his  captirity  at 
ya]en9ay,  and  escorted  hither  by 
Suchet's  army. 

Oerona. — Capital  of  the  province  of 
Gerona  and  part  of  Gatalu&a ;  popula- 
tion, 14,615.  The  best  inn  is  Fonda 
de  la  Estrella,  which  is  itself  an  in- 
teresting sight  (observe  the  shafted 
windows  of  end  of  12th  century). 


This  town  is  built  upon  a  hill,  the 
slopes  of  which  extend  to  the  Y^ga, 
and  forma  barrio  called  £1  Marcadal. 
The  Ofia  crosses  it,  and  the  three-arch 
bridge  over  it  is  picturesque  from  a 
distance,  as  well  as  the  wooden  bal- 
conies looking  upon  the  river,  and  fall 
of  flower-pots.  It  is  a  very  old  and 
quaint  city,  a  desolate,  silent  place, 
without  trade,  manufactures,  books,  or 
any  monument  worthy  of  a  lengthened 
visit,  if  we  except  the  very  interesting 
cathedral,  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Gatalonian  style.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Bracati  Celts 
about  980  B.O.,  and  was  never  important 
under  either  Goths  or  Arabs.  The 
eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were 
styled  Marquises  of  Gerona ;  and  this 
predilection,  by  making  this  city  the 
habitual  residence  and  court  of  those 
princes,  caused  its  depopulation  and 
ruin  by  the  many  sieges  it  had  to 
underga  In  1285  it  was  besieged  by 
the  king  of  France,  Philippe  le  Hardi, 
when  the  garrison,  being  starved  out, 
surrendered.  This  fact  is  recorded  in 
Catalan  over  the  gate  to  the  S.  of  the 
city,  called  Puerta  de  la  Carcel.  The 
inscription  states  that  the  French  took 
it  not  '  per  forsa,  mes  per  fam.' 

Cfathedral  of  Oerona, — The  ascent 
to  this  building  is  by  a  wide  flight  of 
steps,  forming  an  imposing  approach, 
worthy  of  a  larger  and  handsomer 
church.  The  fa^e  is  a  plain  wall, 
with  a  front  composed  of  three  stages 
that  belong  to  the  pseudo-classic  style  ; 
the  whole  most  indifferent  In  the 
centre  of  the  facade  is  a  circular  rose- 
window,  with  statues  of  Hope,  Faith, 
and  Charity.  This  work,  with  its 
niches,  statuettes,  and  other  details, 
dates  1788.  Only  one  of  the  two  in- 
tended towers  exists,  and  is  heavy  and 
incongruous.  The  primitive  cathedral 
was  very  ancient,  and  the  Moors  con- 
verted it  into  a  mosque.   WhenLudovic 
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Piua  recAptared  the  city  it  was  restored 
to  its  original  use.  It  was  so  minoos 
in  the  11th  century  that  Bishop  Pedro 
Roger  and  his  sister,  the  Countess 
Ennesinda,  undertook  to  rebuild  it  'at 
their  expense,  and  in  1088  the  new 
church  was  consecrated.  This  second 
one  was  pulled  down  also^  and  left  no 
Testiges  behind  saye  the  oloisten  and 
the  belfiry  ;  the  chapter  reaolyed  to  re- 
build it  at  their  own  expense.  The 
extremity  of  the  edifice  was  begun  in 
1816 ;  the  architect  la  supposed  to  hsTS 
been  Enrique  of  Narbonne^  whose  name 
is  found  as  maestro  de  obras  in  the 
'Idber  Notulorum'  (arohires  of  the 
cathedral  of  Gerena)  as  far  back  as 
1320.  His  successor  was  Jaime  de 
Fayariis,  also  from  Narbonne.  H»was 
succeeded  by  Argenter,  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, completed  this  portion  of  the 
church  in  1846.  At  this  time  the 
original  plan  of  prolonging  the  three 
naves  was  abandoned.  Sereral  oC  the 
most  celebrated  maestros  mayons  of 
Spain  were  called  to  a  Jtmta,  and  their 
opinion  asked  as  to  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  work  with  one  or  more 
nayes ;  the  plan  of  one  single  nare  pro- 
posed by  Ouillelmo  Boffii  wis  adopted, 
and  the  work  completed  between  1417 
and  1579. 

The  style  is  Gothic ;  the  naye  is  78 
ft.  wide ;  the  arches  are  of  an  elegant 
ogiyal,  with  a  rose-window  of  stained 
glass  oyer  each,  which  is  noyel  and  of 
pleasing  effect  The  lateral  nayes  meet 
and  blend  into  one  behind  the  presby- 
teiy,  which  is  surrounded  by  pillars  in 
shape  of  a  semicircle,  and  support  the 
cupola.  The  arches  are  pointed ;  the 
chair  n  indifferent ;  the  high  aitar  be- 
longed to  the  former  church,  dates  11th 
century,  and  is  original  as  to  foruL 
The  frontal  is  alabaster,  but  cannot  be 
seen,  as  it  is  all  oyer  concealed  under  a 
silyer  chapa,  except  in  the  front,  which 
is  coyered  with  gold.    In  the  centre  are 


some  figures,  of  saints,  and  in  a  niche  a 
Yii^aod  Child.  All  of  it  is  dotted 
with  stonea  that  shine  like  precious 
stones.  There  are,  besides^  seyeral  other 
figures  of  prophets,  apostles,,  etc.  The 
rialUo  is  a  mass  of  silyei  gilt,  and 
forms  three  stages  divided  Into  com- 
partments, with  figures  and  a  relieyo 
representation;  the  lower  stage  has 
saints  and  two  bishops  at  the  sides; 
the  second,  scenes  ftom  the  life  of 
Christ ;  the  third,  scenes  from  life  of 
the  Virgin.  The  whole  is  crowned 
with  statues^  silyer  gilt,  of  the  Yirgin, 
St  Narcissus,  and  St  Felise.  Over 
this  retablo  is  a  baldachin  or  dais  of 
silver,  which  rests  upon  four  very  thin 
pillars  covered  with  silver  also.  Thisfine 
retdUo  is  by  Pedro  Renes ;  the  balda- 
chin is  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  left 
of  the  if.  Chapelf  or  apse,  is  a  marble 
tomb  of  Bishop  Berenguer,  ob.  1408. 
It  is  Gothic,  and  has  finely-executed 
niches  and  figures.  Between  the  chapels 
of  Corpus  Chiisti  and  San  Juan  is  a  fine 
Gothic  tomb^  of  the  14th  century,  of 
the  great  benefiustress  of  the  cathedral. 
Countess  Ennesinda,  who  was  married 
090  to  Count  Ramon  Borrell  III.,  and 
was  celebrated  for  her  virtue,  great 
beauty,  and  wisdom  in  politieal  ai&irB ; 
ob.  1067.  In  tho  chapel  of  San  Pablo, 
which  is  the  first  to  the  left  on  entering 
by  the  principal  door,  is  another  fine 
setmlchre  of  Bishop  Bemado  de  Pau, 
ob.  1647.  There  is  a  great  profusion 
of  details,  rendered  most  minutely, 
and  divided  into  horizontal  compart- 
ment^  filled  with  numberless  figures ; 
dates  16th  centuiy.  Over  the  door  of 
the  sacristy  is  the  tomb  of  Count 
Ramon  Berenguer  II.,  cap  de  eatopa, 
with  his  cifigy  upon  it  Tt  is  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  chigUrs 
are  anterior  to  the  church,  and  Byzan- 
tine ;  they  are  laige  with  a  heavy  low 
roof.  The  capitals  of  the.  pillars  bear 
sculptured  subjects  from  the  Book  of 
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Oeneaa^  rezy  radelj  executed.  The 
patio  ia  indiffereiit  and  weedy ;  the  S. 
door,  called  de  Iob  Apostolee,  has 
slender  pillars  richly  sculptured,  and 
of  the  coarse  e^ ecntion  characteristic 
of  the  Byzsntine^  although  here  and 
there  the  Gothic  may  he  seen  already 
dawning;  the  arches  have  the  best 
specimen  of  sculpture  in  the  cathedral ; 
the  statues  of  the  Apostles  are  inferior 
to  the  leaf  ornamentation— date  1468. 
The  cathedral  was  finished  by  one  Pedro 
Costs,  an  R.A.  of  S.  Fernando^  ob. 
1761,  who  also  made  the  Grasco-Roman 
front  of  the  edifice,  and  ought  to  hare 
confined  Ids  time  and  talents  to  the 
completion  of  another  work,  of  which 
he  wrote  three  enormous  yolumes^  on 
genealogy. 

The  OoUffUUa  d$  San  Faiee,  with  its 
belfiy  towars  rjsing  above  the  houses, 
is  seen  from  every  direction.  It  is 
elegant  apd  lofty,  and  divided  into 
thne  stsges;  the  best  is  the  third, 
which  dates  16th  centmy ;  the  second 
is  of  the  14th  centuiy,  as  it  was  raised 
graduaDy.  .  In  1581  it  was  struck  by 
Dghtning  and  seriously  damaged,  but 
has  been  since  repaired ;  the  facade  of 
the  church  is  of  the  18th  century.  The 
general  and  original  design  of  the 
church  is  Byzantine ;  one  nave,  rather 
high  fbr  the  two  low  galleries  or  cor- 
ridors on  the  sides,  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  nave ;  the  pillars  are  heavy 
and  almost  shapeless.  The  principal 
object  of  interest  is  the  sepulchre  of  San 
Felice  (or  St  Felix.)  It  is  of  the  18th 
century.  The  relievi  on  it,  with  per- 
sonages in  the  Roman  dresa^  represent 
scenes  firom  the  saint's  life.  There  are 
two  bassi-relievi,  said  to  be  Roman 
work ;  one  represents -a  lion-hunt,  and 
the  other  'Night,'  with  the  choir  of 
Hours,  and  the  Graces^  etc,  well  pre- 
served, but  of  little  merit. 

The  principsl  siege  Gerona  has  ever 
sustained  took  place  in  Hay  1800,  when 


the  French,  85,000  in  number,  under 
Verier,  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  and  Augereau, 
fiidrly  starved  the  heroic  inhabitants, 
who  defended  themselves  with  the  de- 
spair that  hatred  to  the  foreigner, 
spite,  vengeance^  and  priesthood  can 
cause :  the  siege  lasted  7  months  and 
5  days.  The  French  lost  15,000  men, 
and  the  Spaniards  9000 ;  and  against 
the  40  French  batteries  the  Gerundeses 
had  but  very  scanty  ammunition,  and 
their  guns,  mostly  out  of  order,  were 
served  snd  loaded  by  the  women. 

From  Gerona,  ilierailway  to  Barcelona 
branches  between  Sils  and  Martorell. 
A.  One  line  goes  to  Barcelona  by  the 
sea-coast,  crossing  Arenys  and  Matar6^ 
and  is  caJled  Linea  de  Matar6  and  del 
literal ;  distance,  65  m. ;  time  about  8 
hrs.  to  84  hrs. ;  three  trains  a-day ;  fares, 
1st  cL,  40r. ;  2d  d.,  82r. ;  Sd  cL,  22r.  It 
is  the  pleasanter  of  the  two,  as  it  fol- 
lows the  charming  Mediterranean  coast; 
the  cool  sea-breece  tempering  the  heav 
in  summer,  and  the  many  white  lateen 
sails  and  steamers  gladdening  the  eye. 

Artny»  d$  Mar,  pronounced  Armu  in 
Catslan  (is.  sea^and),  is  a  small  and 
pretty  town  of  some  5000  inhab., 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
foot  of  some  hills  clothed  with  trees, 
and  studded  with  gardens,  orange- 
groves,  and  gay-looking  torres ;  above 
rises  Arenys  de  MunL  Here  are  several 
linen,  lace,  and  blonde  manuikctories ; 
brandies  and  soap,  '  ce  luxe  de  la  par- 
fnmerie  modeme,'  are  considerably 
exported.  Beside^  there  are  three 
fine  dockyards,  and  Charles  III.  esta- 
blished here  a  good  nautical  or  naval 
school,  now  kept  up  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Barcelona.  There  is 
good  bathing  in  the  summer ;  the  en- 
virons are  pleasant,  and  excursions  may 
be  made  to  the  hermitages  del  Cal- 
vario  and  el  Remedio.  A  tunnel  some 
600  ft.    long   is  crossed   on   leaving 
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Artnyi.  On  the  right  we  see  the  large 
and  new  mineral  establecimiento,  called 
*Baftoe  de  Tito,'  excellent  in  diseases 
of  the  skin  and  rheumatism.  The 
small  rirer  of  Osldetas  is  trayersed. 
To  right,  on  a  height*  stands  the  pic- 
tnresqne  Torre  de  los  Encantados,  con- 
sisting of  some  ill-kept-np  fortifications. 
Caidetas,  681  inhab.,  is  a  pretty,  dean, 
indiflferent  hamlet,  with  some  good 
thermal  springs ;  dose  to  it,  on  a  he^ht, 
stands  the  mined  castle  of  Bocaboii, 
the  name  of  which  is  associated  with 
sereral  romanesque  legends  of  border 
life  and  piratical  inroads  of  Algerines, 
etc.  The  lieraneras  is  crossed ;  on  a 
hei^t  rises  the  andent  castle  of  Nofre 
Arnan,  now  in  ruins. 

MatarS,  pop.  16,600.  Inns :  Meson 
de  la  Fuerte,  Parador  Nnevo.  The 
name  is  deriyed  from  San  Mlgad  de 
Mata;  the  armorial  bearings  being  or 
4  bars  gules,  a  hand  holding  a  sprig 
(Mata),  with  the  word  Rd.  This  rwj 
thriring^  busy,  manufacturing  town  is 
divided  into  two  portions ;  the  older, 
lla  Ciudsd  Yi^'a,  occupies  a  hill,  and 
presenres  its  andent  character,  in  its 
gates,  sombre  narrow  streets,  eta  ;  the 
modem  part  extends  down  to  the  sea, 
on  the  slopes  of  that  same  hill,  the 
streets  being  wide^  the  houses  lofty, 
dean,  and  many  degantly  furnished, 
wdl  buHt,  and  painted  outside  and  in 
with  daul^  but  effeotiTe  frescoes.  Visit 
the  parish  church  for  its  silleria,  and  the 
six  fine  pictures  by  Yiladomat  (diapd 
de  los  Dolores),  representing  Pasdon  of 
Christ  '  Jesus  bearing  the  Cross,'  hss 
been  compared  by  connoisseurs  to 
Murillo's  best  style.  There  are  some 
others  by  Montana.  There  is  a  pretty 
theatre,  an  admirably  well-organised 
'Col^o  de  Catalufia,'  a  Isige  and 
regular  Plaza  de  la  Constitudon,  eta 
The  town  was  cruelly  sacked  in  1808 
by  the  Franco-Italian  dividon  under 
Leoehi,  and  it  was  sayed  from  being  set 


on  fire  by  the  interoesdon  of  Don  Fdix 
GuaiTO,  who  entreated  the  general  to 
spare  the  town.  Had  he  liyed  in  the 
Idth  or  14th  century  he  would  haye 
been  eancnited  by  the  milUaiU  Church, 
just  as  his  dty  was  by  the  triumphani 
French  army ;  as  it  was,  the  merciful 
conquerors  managed  to  carry  away  some 
•780,OOOt8.  as  a  souyenir.  On  leaying 
the  dty,  the  traydler  sees  on  a  hill  to 
the  right  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  tower 
Boiriach,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
mineral  spring  of  Argentona.^  The 
waters  are  carbonated,  and  most  effica- 
cious in  the  treatment  of  nervous  com- 
plaints. (Conveyance  by  tartanas,  in 
I  hr.,  from  station  of  Matar6  during  the 
tomporada.)  All  the  district  between 
this  and  Yilasar  produces  beautiful  roses 
and  strawberries,  eta,  which  are  sent 
to  Barcelona. 

On  leaying  the  station  of  Yilasar,  and 
not  far  from  several  Moorish  atalayss  or 
watch-towers  on  same  hills,  observe 
the  castle  of  Yilasar,  one  of  the  best 
preserved  examples  of  medieval  palatial 
fortresses  in  Catalufia.  The  railway 
continues  to  follow  the  seaboard,  stud- 
ded with  small,  pretty,  and  thriving 
hamlets.  On  leaving  Masnou,  the 
Aleya  is  crossed,  and  a  tunnel  entered, 
some  420  ft.  long.  At  Mongat,  observe 
on  the  hill  the  castle  of  that  name, 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  heoric  re- 
sistance of  its  few  inhabitants  in  1808 
against  the  whole  of  Lecchi's  dividon, 
numbering  dght  guns  of  heavy  calibre. 
The.  dege  lasted  four  day»->it  fdl  at 
last,  and  all  its  brave  inmates  were  cut 
down  one  sfter  the  other. 

One  hour  off  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Cartqja  of  Montalegre,  amid  wild 
scenery.  The  legend  of  its  foundation 
runs  thus  : — Two  school-fellows,  who 
had  completed  thdr  studies  at  Barce- 
lona, were  coming  home,  when  they 
chanced  to  halt  in  the  pleasant  valley 
of  Montalegre.     'This  is  fine  sceneiy, 
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and  worthy  of  a  con7e&t '  *  The  situa- 
tion is  fine  indeed.'  '  Well,'  quoth  the 
former,  'if  I  ever  beoome  a  Pope,  I 
shall  build  one  here.'  '  In  that  case,' 
answered  the  other,  '  I  must  become  a 
monk,  and  live  in  it.'  Tears  and  years 
had  elapsed,  when  Fray  Juan  de  Kea 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  command  of  his 
superior,  who  had  received  an  order 
from  the  Pope  to  that  effect  The 
good  monk,  in  the  act  of  kissing  the 
Pontiff's  ibot,  raised  his  head,  and  lo, 
the  Pope,  Nicolas  Y. ,  was  no  other  than 
his  old  school-fellow  of  Barcelona. 
Need  we  add  that  the  convent  was 
built,  and  the  funds  generously  given 
by  the  Santo  Padre  f  Alfonso  Y.  and 
his  queen  embellished  and  aggrandised 
it,  and  the  three  cloisters,  paintings, 
library,  and  plate  subsisted,  and  were 
celebrated  unUl  1835,  when  it  was  mostly 
destroyed  during  the.  civil  war.  The 
only  remains  are  a  fafade,  ruins  of 
cloisters,  and  some  cells.  All  now  is  a 
scene  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

The  sacred  tapent  ligbtt  ai«  gone. 
Grey  moss  hath  dad  the  altar-stone, 
The  holy  image  is  o'erthrown. 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll 

The  long^ribbed  aisles  are  burnt  and  shrunk, 
The  holy  shrines  to  ruin  sunk. 
Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God's  Messing  on  lus  souL 

JRgtlirnia, 

Badalona— pop.  10,486 — ^the  Betulo 
of  the  Romans,  on  the  Nesoa,  amid  a 
fertile  plain,  gardens  and  orange-groves. 
As  we  approach  the  capital  the  railway 
passes  dose  under  the  citadel ;  to  the 
left  is  Barceloneta  and  the  bull-ring, 
and  we  stop  at  the  £.  side  of  Barcelona. 

B.  The  second  line  passes  Hostalrich 
and  Qranollers,  and  is  called  Linea  del 
Interior  and  of  Qranollers.  Distance^  6I4 
m. ;  time  same  as  by  former ;  &res,  1st 
oL,  40r. ;  2d cL,  82r. ;  8d  cL,  22r.  ffoa- 
talrick,  on  the  Tordera,  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  very  picturesque. 

QraaoUers. — lSK>vince  of  Barcelona, 


capital  of  the  Yall^s,  population  4500. 
A  rather  interesting  church  is  here  of 
12th  century,  but  with  portions  prob- 
ably of  14th  and  even  15th  century,  a 
nave  of  five  bays ;  an  apse  of  seven  sides, 
with  a  tower  at  the  north-west  angle. 
Observe  staircase,  and  especially  the 
iron  hand-railing,  leading  to  the  groined 
gallery  (late  15th  centuiy)  in  west  bay, 
a  charming  newel  staircase  in  the  angle 
of  the  tower,  a  remarkable  late  wooden 
pulpit  with  rich  woodwork,  a  fine  pic- 
ture representing  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Conveyances  to  Yioh 
and  Oaldas  de  Montbuy — a  busy  manu- 
facturing town,  with  regular,  dean 
streets,  and  a  much-frequented  cattle- 
fair  every  Thursday.  In  the  environs, 
several  ^cursions.  Ruins  of  the  castleof 
La  Roca ;  the  Romanesque  Church  of 
San  Felice  de  Canovellas  (dist  1  m.); 
the  snowy  hills  of  Montseny,  and  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  Santuario  de 
San  Migud  del  Fay,  to  reach  which 
some  wild  countiy  has  to  be  crossed. 

From  lianeUla  by  A.  Lopez  com- 
pany's steamers. — ^Yeiy  good  and  fast, 
service  good.  Leave  Tuesdays  at  11 
morning,  and  arrive  Wednesdays  in 
about  20  to  28  hrs.  Fares,  1st  cl.,  55fr. ; 
2d  d.,  87fir. ;  8d  cL,  20fr.  First  and 
second  dass  passengers  are  entitled 
to  100  kilog.  luggage  free;  children 
under  8  years  gratis  ;  from  8  to  7  years 
old  pay  half-fare.  Meals  extra.  Table 
d'hdte  breakfast  and  diimer  at  tariff 
prices.  Private  cabins  if  desired. 
Offices  at  Marseilles^  Messrs.  Emmanud 
Olivieri,  and  general  offices.  Place 
Royale.  At  Barcelona,  D.  RipoU  y 
Cia.,  Plaza  de  las  Ollas. 

From  VaUneick — ^A.  By  sea.  Steam- 
ers of  Bofill,  Martorell,  &  Co.  Leave 
Yalencia  on  10th  and  ^5th  of  each 
month  at  5  p.m.,  and  arrive  at  Bar- 
cdona  on  the  11th  and  26th  at  1  a.il, 
16  hrs.,  more  generally  19  hrs.  Special 
steamer,  '£1  Catalan,'  leaves  Yalenda 
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eveiy  Friday  direct  to  Barcelona,  in 
20  hra. ;  fares,  120  and  80rs.  B.  By 
railway.  Valencia  to  Tarragona  12 
hours,  including  8}  by  dil. ;  Tarragona 
to  But»lona,  8  hra.  by  rail ;  total  16 
hra.     See  FaUneia. 

From  Liverpool,  BofiU,  MartoreO,  ft 
Co.,  twice  a-month.  From  Cadiz,  ifch 
logo,  Aliemde,  steamen  of  Lopez  k  Co. 
Leaye,  lat,  16th ;  2d,  17th ;  4th,  19th. 

From  BaUarie  Islands :  from  Palma, 
On  Tuesdays  at  4  p.m.  a  new  steamer, 
'Mallorca';  on  Saturdays  at  2  P.M. 
'St  Menorca,*  touches  on  its  way  at 
Alcadia.  Offices  at  Barcelona,  Calls 
Ysabei  II.  Na  6.  Fares,  60, 40,  and  20rs. 
distance  180  miles,  14  to  16  hrs.  From 
Mahon,  steamer  'Menorca,'  on  Sundays 
at  8  A.M.,  touching  at  Alcudia;  from 
Tortom,  touching  at  Siijes,  VUkmuena, 
Tarragona  (in  6  to  6  hrs.,  twice  a^week), 
and  Ampoka,  twice  a-month,  no  fixed 
day ;  offices  Calls  de  Ases  No.  1. 
There  are  also  direct  steamen  from 
Hamburg,Sonthampton,etc ,  and  othen, 
stopping  at  intermediate  ports,  which 
have  no  regular  days,  and  are  adTertised 
in  the  local  papers.  N.B, — If  attention 
be  attached  to  p<!Tsonal  comfort,  go  to 
the  port  and  visit  the  steamer  before 
you  leare,  as  most  steamers,  save  those 
we  have  named,  being  constructed  rather 
for  merchandise  than  possengera,  afford 
often  but  scanty  and  bad  accommodation. 

From  the  Frtnch  Pynneet^  fuatking  and 

riding. — A.  Toulouse  or  Ax  to  Barcelona  by 

PnyoerdA  and  Valley  of  Andorre.    Toulouse  to 

Ax.    The  railway  it  open  between  Toulouie 

and  Foix :  trains  run  In  3  hn.  15  min.     Fares, 

ist  d.,  9fr.  30c  ;  9d  cL,  tfr.  95c. ;  3d  d.,  5fr. 

IOC.    There  are  3  daily  diL  between  Foix  and 

Ax  during  the  season,  and  one  (T)  daily  all  the 

year  round. 

Disttmui, 
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At  U*uU^  H6tel  Cassagne.  From  I^es 
Cabannes,  the  PSc  St  Barthdltfmy  or  Pic  de 
Tabe,  7707  ft.,  which  presents  an  admirable 
panorama,  may  be  conveniently  ascended;  6 
hrs.  to  ascend,  and  4  hrs.  to  return.  Ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Lordart,  also  worth  a  visit  Ax^ 
a  small  thermal  establishment,  S399  A.  above 
the  sea.  Hotel :  Sicre ;  room  and  board,  6fr. 
per  diem.  It  is  otae  of  the  most  remarkable 
thermal  sites  in  the  French  Pyrenees.  The 
scenery  is  extremely  beautiful  The  hottest 
spring  is  x68'4*  Fahr.  Now  proceed  to  valley 
of  Andorre  by  the  Port  de  Salden,  x6  hours' 
journey.  Better  to  make  two  days,  and  sleep 
at  Canillo,  9  hra.  30  min.  Carnage  road  as  far 
as  Merens,  8  kil.  5  m. ;  thence  mountain  path 
practicable  for  horses.  The  road  ascends  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ari^ge,  crosses  the  stream  by 
a  stone  bridge,  and  x  hr.  30  min.  after  again 
crossing,  is  Merens^  which  has  700  inhab., 
and  is  3560  ft.  in  height  by  a  rough  ascent ;  s 
hrs.  mors  to  Hospitalet,  the  last  French  village. 
About  5  min.  bring  you  to  the  bridge  of  Cerda 
and  douane  station.  Here  branch  two  roads ; 
that  to  the  left  crossing  tl\e  Ari^ge,  leads  by 
Puycerda.  Continue  to  ascend  to  the  right ; 
*4  hrs.  to  Rochers  d'Avignoles  or  Pouitailles, 
where  the  Ari^ge  takes  its  rise.  Here  two 
gorges  open ;  that  to  the  left  leads,  by  a  longer 
though  somewhat  easier  road,  into  the  valley 
of  Andorre,  over  the  Port  de  FramigueL  Take 
to  the  right ;  cross  a  plateau,  follow  the  stream 
of  the  Valira,  and  descend  into  the  upper  valley 
of  Andorre.  The  narrow  gorge  to  the  Icfft,  with 
forests,  b  the  Spanish  issue  of  Port  FramigueL 

Before  you  rises  the  snowy  Mount  Rialp ;  the 
Port  of  Salden  Is  8aoa  ft. ;  s)  hours'  descent  to 
the  wretched  hamlet  of  Salden.  Follow  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  reach  CaniOo  to 
sleep ;  600  inhab. ;  belongs  to  Andorre ;  lodg- 
ings. Next  morning  cross,  on  leaving,  the 
stream  of  the  Valira,  pass  by  Chapel  of  Miri- 
chel,  a  shrine  high  in  repute  ;  pass  also  villages 
of  En  Camp,  picturesquely  placed,  and  Las 
Escaldas,  a  thermal  establishment  7  lus. 
after  leaving  Canillo,  Andorra  is  reached, 
which  b  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Thu 
wicMthy  pendant  of  the  republic  of  San  Marino, 
which  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  spared  because 
it  was  'une  curiosity  politique,'  extends  to 
93  m.  to  W.,  and  so  m.  N.  to  S. ;  population 
about  6000,  and  the  army  is  of  600  men ;  drums, 
flags,  uniforms,  etc.,  we  should  say  arms, 
almost,  are  not  required.  The  republic  was 
first  enfranchised  by  Charlemagne,  and  a 
charter  granted  by  Louis  le  DAonnaire.  It 
pays  a  yeariy  tribute  of  gfiofr.  to  France,  and 
as  much  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Urgel.  There 
are  no  monuments,  no  manufactures,  no  trade 
to  speak  oL    The  people  are  quiet,  and  oocu* 
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pied  ia  ptstoral  or  agricultural  pumiits.  The 
capital,  Andorra,  has  850  inhab.  From  Andorra 
to  Urgel  a  mule-path  along  the  Valira,  in  6  hrs. 
Urgel  to  PuycerdA  along  the  river  Segre,  as 
m.  in  6  his.,  whence  to  Barcelona. 

B.  AxtoBarcehHafyPwfCtrdd,'-''D\a^aaic» 
93}  m. ;  time  10  hrt.  mule-track.  As  far  a« 
Hoapitalet,  see'  above.  Cross  the  stream  by 
Pont  de  Cerda,  and  take  to  left,  ascending  to 
Col  de  Pkimoria  by  a  rigng  road.  After  hav- 
ing crossed  (45  min.)  between  a  peak  on  left 
and  flat-topped  summit  00  right,  traverse  a 
plateau,  and  15  min.  after  reach  the  C0/, 
height,  6s93  ft.,  between  Pic  de  Fronftide, 
8380  ft.  to  the  S.,  and  the  Pic  Sabarthe, 
8365  ft.  to  the  N.,  forming  the  limits  of  the 
departments  of  Ari&ge  and  the  Pyr&i^es  Orien- 
tales.  Close  by  is  the  douane  station.  De- 
scend into  the  valley  of  the  S^gre,  95  m.  after  is 
reached  Tillage  of  Port^,  and  ruined  castle  of 
Caidogne  on  opposite  side  of  the  gorge  of 
Fondvive,  at  the  head  of  which  are,  mountain 
of  Lanottz,  9374  ft.,  and  of  Pedroux,  931 1  fL 
Follow  down  the  stream,  30  min.  after  reach 
PortA  on  left  bank  of  Stfgre,  4950  ft.  Here 
the  gorge  becomes  very  wild,  a  chaos  of  huge 
Todcs  showing  oonqiiciiotts  traces  of  glacier 
action.  Farther  down  are  the  Tours  de  Carol, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  here 
gained  by  Chariemagne  over  the  Moors.  Cross 
the  canal,  leave  on  left  the  route  to  Bourg 
Madame,  and  reach  Puyoerdi,  whence  to 
Perpignan  by  daily  dil.,  6a  m. 

C.  From  Bagnires  de  Luchon,  by  the  valleys 
of  La  Noguera,  Pallaresa,  and  of  Aran.  Lu- 
chon to  Portillon ;  this  pass  is  practicable  in  all 
weather,  and  a  guide  is  not  indispensabk ;  dis- 
tance, I  hr.  5  min.  To  Boeost,  a  hrs.  (Hdtcl 
du  Commerce,  decent  but  dear),  quite  a  Spanish 
town,  indtfferant.  There  ar4  throe  routes  from 
Luchon  to  Bosost,  one  by  the  Portillon  is  the 
shortest :  on  horse  or  foot,  8}  m.,  3i  to  4  hn. ; 
another  by  La  Bacailero,  on  foot ;  the  scenery 
is  6ner,  fatigue  groater.  The  third  is  by  Pont 
de  Roi,  and  St  B^t :  good  carriage-road,  as 
m.  A  iem/g  eotnert  is  recommended  to  avoid 
heat  and  dust  To  Viella,  i  hr.  from  Artias; 
from  this  to  Salardu,  first  French  village,  i  hr. 
xo  min.  Now  reach  Col  de  Plat  de  Berch. 
To  Alos,  last  French  douane  sution  in  valley 
of  Ancu,  about  3  hrs.,  then  Gil,  40  min. ; 
Gurron,  ao  min. ;  Isabarro,  \  hr. ;  Esterri  de 
Aneu,  40  min.  Of  the  two  roads  hero,  take 
the  left  one  :  to  Escalo,  a  bra. ;  to  Uaborsi,  a 
bra. ;  sleep  there.  Next  day,  to  San  Juan  de 
Lerra,  and  leaving  to  right  road  to  Sort,  pro- 
ceed through  the  Col  de  la  Besseta,  then  to 
Castellbo,  then  by  a  good  mule-path  to  Villa- 
mitjaaa;  to  Urgel  and  Barcelona  there  is  a 
road  from  AmtfUa-let-Bains,  distance  147I  kiL 


KiL 
Am^e  to  Aries  ....       4 

La  Tech a   ' 

The  Canigou,  9x44  ft.,  may 
be  ascended  from  this  by  way  of 
Corsair. 
Prats  de  MoUo    ....       7 

Camprodon 19^ 

Barcekma 105 

7«J  m.  X47J 

iV.^.— Pedestrians  may  ascend  the  Canigou, 
by  way  of  Prats  de  Mollo  to  Veraet,  9  hrs. 
From  Vernet  to  Perpignan,  daily  public  con- 
veyances, price  8fr.,  33I  m.  ;  time  4  hn.  95  m. 
For  more  detaib  and  other  routes,  see  Joanne's 
'  Itin^aire,'  x  vol.  with  plans  and  maps,  lofr. ; 
Dr.  Lambron'swork,  together  with  Mr.  Packe's 
Gmdt  to  tkt  Pyrtiutt,  Longman,  London, 
X867,  new  edition  with  ma^M,  diagram,  and 
tableSL  For  ascensions  in  this  part  of  the 
Pyrenees,  we  very  warmly  recommend  Comte 
H.  Rusaell  Killough's  special  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, '  Les  Grandes  Ascensions,'  with  xa  maps,  x 
vol  4lr.  Also  for  other  Pyrenean  routes  from 
France  into  Spain,  see  Znrafowa,  *A  ragOH.* 

From  CamprodoH  and  Vick.—Cam^rodoH, 
4000  inhab.,  on  left  bank  of  the  Riutort,  most 
uninteresting;  dil.  to  Ripoll  by  San  Juan  de 
las  Abadesas,  which  is  close  to  an  important 
coal  mine,  one  hr.'s  distance,  of  xx  kiL  extent. 
Rip<^  to  Puyoerdi,  a  very  bad  carrata  road. 
The  gorge  called  Las  Cobas  de  Ribas  is  very 
imposing. 

JH/oU.— '1900  inhab.— at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ter  and  Fraser.  During  the  dvil  war  this 
city  was  entirely  burnt  up,  and  is  being  slowly 
rebuilt  again.  See  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
Benedictine  monastery  founded  by  Count 
Wifred  £1  Velludo,  which  became  the  Escorial 
or  burial-house  of  the  Counts  of  Bareelona. 
The  capitals  of  columns  are  most  elaborately 
worked  out  with  human  and  allegorical  heads ; 
the  central  nave  is  of  9th  and  xoth  century, 
the  transept  and  apse  of  the  xxth. 

KtcA.— DiL  toVichfromRipoU  byPuycexdi— 
X9,ooo  inhab..  Bishop's  See :  the  plains  around 
are  watered  by  the  Ter,  and  from  them  the  Mon- 
seny  and  Pyrenees  may  be  seen.  Vich,  the  Ro- 
man Ausa,  and  Gothic  Ausona,  became  Vicus- 
Ausone,  uid  was  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop,  though  the  upper  portion 
bekmged  to  the  Moncada  family.  It  finally  be- 
came the  property  of  the  crown,  under  Jaime 
IL,  about  X45a  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ill-paved ;  the  only  interesting  sight  here  is  the 
caihodrulf  which  was  built  about  X040,  but  re- 
paired and  modernised  about  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century ;  who  the  ardiltect  was  is  not  known. 
We  only  kaov  that  ia  1395,  the  maestro  mayoi 
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was  Ramon  Deaping ,  and  in  1333  one  Ladaraoaa. 
11m  outnde  is  very  indifierent ;  die  interior  is 
divided  into  three  naves,  which  are  bold  and 
elegant   The  transept  is  formed  by  lofty  pillars 
somewhat  thin ;  the  Gothic  cloisters  are  of  the 
richest  and  most  elegant  character.    They  were 
completed  in  1340.     Most  of  the  former  sepul- 
chres disappeared  when  the  cathedral  was  re- 
paired, and  then  also  were  blocked  up  the  sub- 
terraneous chapels,   amongst  which  was  the 
celebrated  Ca^iUa  dt  San  //iealas,  where  the 
matuttne  or  popular  masses  were  oelebnUed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  on  the 
festival  of  St  Stephen,  and  the  epi^le  of  his 
martyrdom  was  sung  in  Limousin  of  the  13th 
century.    The  Capilla  del  Santo  Eapiritu  ii  a 
fine  building,  and  dates  X344-X35X.     In  the  ar- 
chivo  and  library  is  kept  a  bible  of  the  X3th 
century,  very  richly  illuminated,  the  poem  of 
Dande   de   Prades,  and   a  curious  book  on 
Cetreria,     Conveyances:  diligence  to  MoUet 
and  Gianollers,  both  stations  on  the  Gerooe,  to 
BarcekmaUne ;  fares,  R.  berliaa,  i8r. ;  int,  i6r. ; 
faaaq.,  i4r. 

GruMcUert,  capital  of  the  Vall^s,  3500  bhab., 
is  uninteresting :  church  of  the  zsth  century. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  celebrated  springs  of 
CaMas  {Aot  springs)  de  Monbuy  (see  Mineral 
Establishments,  General  InformationX 

Fr»m    Pnycerdd    and    (/rg*L--Ppyetrdd 
18,000 inhab.,  ia4smfctres(4o85  ft) high;  a  very 


wretched,   dirty  village,  with  an  indifienat 
church  of  Sta.  Barbara.     From  this  to  Urge' 
by  a  mule-path  ;   excellent  trout-^hing  and 
shooting.     Go  to  Bellver  by  a  carriageable 
road.    Bellver,  600  inhab.,  ruins  of  a  mediaval 
castle  ;   magnificent  and  extensive  views  are 
obtained  from  the  town,  whence  its  graphic 
name.    Then  through  a  defile  to  Puente  de 
Var,  after  crossing  Martinet ;  then  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Stfgre  to  UrgeL     C/iryvA  or  Sea 
(see  of  UrgelX  is  a  bishop's  see,  3000  inhab. 
The  cathedral  is  indifferent;  the  cloisters  of 
13th  century.    Two  nt  W.  are  the  three  forts 
which  defend  the  city,  the  Citadel,  the  CastiUo, 
and  the  Torra  de  Solsona.    Proceed  to  S^Uoma, 
S67X  hihab.     Cardoma^  8366  mhab.,  dose  to 
river  Cardoner.      Its  Castillo  is  very  strongly 
built,  and  situated  N.E.     Dil.  for  and  from 
Puycerdi  two  a-week.      From   Cardona   to 
Maureaa,  and  then  by  rail  to  Barcelona  in  s  hrs., 
two  trains  a-day :  line  from  Zaragosa  to  Barce- 
lona.   There  is  a  second  road  from  and  to  Vich. 
Vich  to  Granollers  by  dil.,  £Z ;  offices  at  Barce- 
lona, Na  7  Calle  de  Asahouadois,  Meson  de 
Monserrat 

From  or  to  MartorelL — By  nil ;  line 

del  Centra ;  distance,  10^  m. ;  time, 

1  hr. ;  fares,  6r.  69a,  4r.  7lc. ;  four 

trains  daily,  and  one  more  on  holidays. 

(For  subsequent  doscrip.  see  p  '473.) 


BARCELONA. 
Capital  of  Province  of  same  name.    Population,  184,00a 

Distances-Madrid,  440  miles  (93  hours):  Paris,  41  hours :  Plimplona,  339  miles  (14  bouisX 
Connected  by  rail  with  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast 
Steamers  to  various  Mediterranean  ports,  indudmg  the  Balearic  Ishmds. 


BaUway  Stations,  ^to.— Of  the  Ma- 
tar6  line,  Puerta  del  Mar ;  of  Qranol- 
lers.  Plaza  de  la  Aduana  ;  of  Martorell, 
La  Rambla ;  of  Zaragosa  ditto.  (Mb 
and  omnibuJaes  (for  first,  see  cab-fares) ; 
omnibuses,  2r.  per  person ;  Ir.  to  4r. 
each  parcel,  according  to  size  and  weight, 
a  tariff ;  porters  (called  faquines)  carry 
liiggage  to  or  from  hotels  for  5r. ,  a  tariff 
also ;  to  boatmen,  2r.  per  person,  2r. 
per  parcel ;  to  load  or  unload,  2r.  a 
parcel  Settle  price  beforehand,  or  ask 
for  tariff. 

Hotels. — 1st,  De  las  Ouatro  Nadones, 
on  Rambla  del  Centra,  kept  by  Italians ; 
excellent  situation,  aspect  to  east;  few 
fireplaoesL    A  good  hotel,  senrice  and  I 


cooking  included  ;  charges  high.  Table 
d'hdte  at  6.80,  price  12r.,  with  Tin 
ordinare ;  breakfast,  lOr.  ;  charges  ac- 
cording to  aspect  and  the  piso  (storey) ; 
sitting-rooms,  30r.  to  120r.  ;  bedroom, 
8r.  to  lOr.,  eta  French  papers  taken 
in.  Commiasionnaires.  French  spoken. 
2d,  Del  Oriente,  not  far  from  former, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rambla; 
western  exposure,  kept  by  Italians, 
about  same  charges,  perhaps  somewhat 
lower  than  former ;  g(K>d  cooking. 
N,B, — There  are  usually  no  female 
seryants  in  tl^  hotels  kept  by  Italians, 
but  ladies  may  obtain  them  by  applica- 
tion at  the  bureau. 
Iiodgings. — ^Are  aUyery  second-rate  j 
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pretty  yillas,  mostly  nnfumislied,  are 
to  let  in  Paseo  de  Gracia  and  other 
suburba  for  £S  to  £5  a-month :  they 
are  adrertiaed  in  local  papera. 

Poat-Oflloe. — Rambla  do  Sta.  Mo- 
nica, 1,  close  to  Hotel  de  las  Cuatro 
Naciones,  closed  1)  hr.  before  departure 
of  mails ;  21  letter-boxes  in  the  city,  col- 
lected at  12  p.  M.  and  2  and  6  P.  M.  Bureau 
for  posts  restante,  prepaid  letters,  news- 
papers, etc.,  open  from  8  a.ic.  to  i  p.m. 
A  letter  takes  about  four  days  to  Lon- 
don, three  to  Paris,  two  to  Madrid. 

Telegraph  Offloe.. — Plaza  de  Pa- 
lacio,  2d  floor,  open  day  and  night 
•  History. — Barcelona  is  said  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  suruamed  Barca 
(MtMn  Latin6),  a  common  family  name 
with  the  Carthaginians,  according  to 
Kiebuhr,  Heeren,  etc.,  about  the  year 
287  B.O.,  according  to  Romcy.  Cossar 
Augustus  raisctl  it  to  a  'colonia^'  with 
the  names  of  Julia  Augusta,  Pia,  Fa- 
yentia,  etc  Its  importance  now  daily 
increased,  and  there  are  many  vestiges, 
such  as  slabs,  fragments  of  altars,  col- 
umns, etc.,  of  that  time,  which  are  so 
many  evidences  of  its  prosperity  under 
the  Romans.  Ataulfo,  the  first  king  of 
the  Goths,  chose  it  as  his  court,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  Hispana-Gothia^  sub- 
sequently called  Septimania.  Shortly 
after  718,  Barcelona  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Abdul- Aziz.  The  Moors  did  not 
retain  it  long ;  for  Charlemagne,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity a  favourable  one  to  extend  his 
dominions,  and  with  the  pretext  of 
coming  in  aid  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
he  and  his  son  Ludivic  expelled  the 
infidel  in  801,  who  had  ruled  for  88 
years  only,  and  then  quietly  added  the 
city  he  had  come  to  free  to  his  duchy 
of  Acquitaine,  of  which  it  became  the 
head.  '  Dios  me  libre  de  mis  amigoe, 
que  yo  me  library  de  mis  enemigos.' 
Barcelona  was  n  >w  governed  by  counts, 


who  in  874  became  hereditary,  when 
Charles  the  Bold  made  it  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  in  favour  of  and  to  reward 
Count  'Wilfred  el  Yelloso,  who  had  so 
effectually  aided  him  against  the  Nor- 
mans. One  of  its  greatest  counts, 
Ramon  Berenguer  lY.  (12th  century), 
united  the  crowns  of  Catalu&a  to  Aragon 
by  marriage  with  Petronila,  the  heiress 
to  this  latter  kingdom.  In  his  reign, 
Barcelona  became  the  emporium  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  capital  of  the 
most  powerfU  of  maritime  nations. 
Dockyards,  arsenals,  and  warehouses, 
were  numerous,  and  on  a  grand  scale, 
for  the  trade,  especiallywith  the  Levant, 
was  very  great ;  and  Barcelona  was  the 
rival  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  It  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  when  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  espoused  Isabella  of  Castile. 
Always  more  or  less  ill-disposed,  but 
more  especially  since  Philip  III.,  Cata- 
luRa  hos  often  endeavoured  to  regain 
her  former  independence,  and  gave  her 
interest  and  money  at  one  time  to  the 
French,  at  another  to  the  Spaniard, 
whichever  held  out  the  better  prospect 
of  aftaining  that  end.  The  principado 
has  been  always  a  focus  of  revolution, 
democracy,  and  pronunciamientoa. 
Barcelona,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
thronged  with  proven9al  troubadors 
*de  la  gaye  sdense,'  and  councillors 
and  statesmen  who  framed  the  laws  of 
the  '  Consulado  del  Mar, '  a  commercial 
code  which  dates  1279,  and  was  re- 
spected and  imitated  everywhere. 

With  reference  to  this,  see  Me  Codigo  de  las 
Costumbres  Maritimas  de  Barcelona,'  etc.,  in 
Spanish  and  the  original  Limousin,  by  Cap- 
mani  y  Monpalau  ;  Madrid  1791,  a  vols,  in  4to  : 
and  about  the  eariy  trade  and  navy,  tee 
'Memorial  historicas  sobre  la  Marina,  Co- 
merdo,'  etc,  of  Barcelona  by  same  author; 
Madrid,  Saiicha,  1779,  4  vob.  in  410,  one  of  the 
moat  important  works  ever  published  on  trade 
and  navy  in  the  middle  ages,  from  which  Dep- 
ping,  '  Histoire  du  Commerce  entre  le,  Levant 
et  TEurope  depuis  les  Croisades/  etc,  and 
othen  have  drawn  largely. 
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In  many  and  important  aimadas,  some 
nnmbering  200  soil,  80  and  more  laige 
galleys  were  often  equipped  here.    Aza- 
gon  (when  comprising  Gatalufia)  was 
very  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  its  pre- 
eminence on  the  sea  ;  and  such  was  the 
jealousy  felt   at  Barcelona  when  the 
rival  Castile  had  lent  its  aid,  money, 
and  fleet  to  Columbus,  that  though  it 
was  here  that  he  was  received  by  the 
Catholic  kings,  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
world,  with  all  'the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance '  so  brilliantly  described  by  W. 
Irving,  there  is  no  notice  of  such  an 
event  to  be  found  either  in  the  archives 
of  the  city  or  those  of  Aragon.    The 
JHetaria  of  1492  is  likewise  disdainfully 
silent  on   this   point      (See   Migor's 
'Select  Letters  of  Christ  Columbus,' 
Hackluyt  Sos.  1857.      Barcelona  was 
at  an  early  period  a  centre  of  learning, 
and   one  of  the  first  cities  of  Spain 
where  printing  was  introduced,  and  ac- 
cording    to     'Annal.     Typogmph.  ;* 
'  IMbliothcca  Vctus  ot  Nova,'  etc.,  the 
works  of  St  Thomas  were  published 
here  in  1471,  the  'Commentaries  onAris- 
toteles,'  by  Fray  Boneti,    1473,  etc, 
(Fr.  Mendez,  in  his  'Typograph.  Es- 
pafiola,'.  Madrid   1796).    Here,    also, 
Jan.  17,  1543,  a  ship  of  200  tons  was 
launched,  which  was  made  to  move  by 
means   of  steam.      Its  inventor  was 
Blasco  de  Garay,  and  the  escperiment 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mittee named  by  Charles  Y.  and  Philip 
II.    (The  memoir  which  contains  these 
and  other  details  is  at  Simancas. )    The 
invention  consisted  of  a  laige  boiler, 
which   moved   by   steam   two  wheels 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel    The 
experiment  seems  to  have  answered, 
but  the  trial  was  discouraged  by  the 
king's  treasurer,  R&vago,  who  was,  for 
some  personal  motive,  hostile  to  the 
inventor,   and    drew  up  a   report  in 
which  he  states  that  the  speed  did  not 
exceed  two  leagues  in  three  hours,  that 


the  machinery  was  too  complicated,  and 
the  boiler  likely  to  burst  Charles  Y., 
who  was  then  absorbed  in  political 
schemes  of  greater  moment,  did  not 
examine  the  thing  with  attention,  but 
paid  Garay  idl  expenses,  and  gave  him 
promotion  and  a  present  of  200,000 
maravedis.  But  he  was  di8C4}uraged, 
and  the  secret,  whatever  it  was,  died 
with  him.  Andrea  Navagero,  Yenetian 
ambassador  to  Charles  Y.,  speaks  thus 
of  this  dty,  which  he  visited  in  1526  : 
'  %  belliasima  dttlt  ed  in  bcllissimo  sito ; 
ed  ha  gran  copia  di  giardini  belissiroi, 
di  mirti,  aranci,  e  cedri ;  le  case  buone 
e  comode,  fabbricate  di  pietra,  e  noK 
di  terra,  come  nd  resto  di  Catalogna. ' 

General  Desoription.  —  Barcdona 
is  the  second  laigest  dty  in  Spain,  and 
the  first  in  a  commercial  view.     It  is 
most  prosperous  and  improving,  and 
although  called  the  Manchester  of  Span- 
ish  Lancashire  (Catalu&a),   it  is  free 
from  the  usual  annoyances  and  appear- 
ances dmractcristic  of  manufacturing 
towns.    The  mills  (cotton,   silk,   and 
woollen)  are  situated  at  some  distance 
outside  the  walls,  and  the  sons  of  toil, 
waggoners,  wharfingers,  and  the  sea- 
faring population,  are  confined  within 
the  suburbs.     The  happy  situation  of 
the  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  communicating  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Atlantic  ports  by  railway ; 
its  vicinity  to  France  and  Italy;  the 
facilities  of  living  the  climate  mild  in 
winter  and  agreeable  at  all  seasons ; 
the  enlightened,  kind,  and  bold-hearted, 
enterprising  people  who  are  seen  in  so 
thriving  a  condition,  are  all  so  many 
inducements     for    the    invalid     and 
general  tourist  to  linger   here.      We 
must  add  the  no  less  important  advan- 
tages of  which  otlier  medical  stations, 
such  as  Malaga,  Alicante,  etc.,  are  de- 
prived, viz.,  several  well-organised  libra- 
ries^ and  collections  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  a  first-rate  opera-house. 
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and  a  TBrietj  of  ezcarsions  in  the  envi- 
rons. Of  society,  which  is  after  all  the 
least  interesting  feature  in  a  oonntiy, 
there  is  little^  though  the  Barceloneso 
are  passionately  fond  of  music,  dancing, 
and  dresa  On  the  other  hand,  mere 
aght-seers  must  remain  comparatiYely 
idle  here,  as  most  of  this  handsome 
city  has  heen  either  modernised  or  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  saving  the  tortuous  and 
narrow  but  picturesque  quarters  in- 
habited by  the  lower  cUisses  ;  and 
besides  the  cathedral  and  one  or  two 
other  churches  (which  are  certainly  in- 
teresting examples  of  Catalonian- 
Gothic  srchltecture),  there  are  few  ob- 
jects that  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  artist.  On  quitting  Bsroelooa, 
July  1844,  Washington  Irving  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  city  thus  : — '  I  leave 
this  beautiful  city  with  regret.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  one  eiyoys  the  very  poetry  of 
existence  in  these  soft  southern  climates 
which  border  the  Mediterranean.  All 
here  is  picture  and  romance.  Nothing 
has  given  me  greater  delight  than  occa- 
sional evening  drives  with  some  of  my 
diplomatic  colleagues  to  those  country- 
seats^  or  tcrres,  as  they  are  called,  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  city,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  po- 
megranates, etc.,  with  terraced  gudens 
gay  with  flowers  and  fountains.  Here 
we  would  sit  on  the  lofty  terraces  over- 
looking the  rich  and  varied  plain,  the 
distant  city  gilded  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  blue  sea  beyond.  Nothing  can 
be  purer  and  softer  and  sweeter  than  the 
evening  air  inhaled  in  these  favoured 
retreata'  Cervantes,  who  knew  every 
town  in  Spain,  and  was  a  great  traveller 
for  his  day,  describes  it  enthusiastically 
as  the  '  flor  de  las  bellas  dudades  del 
mnndo,  honra  de  Espafia,  regalo  y  de- 
licia  de  sus  moradores  y  satisfaccion  de 
todo  aquello  que  de  una  grande,  fitunosa,  | 


rica  y  bien  fiindada  dudad  pnede  pedit 
un  discreto  y  ourioso  deseo.' 

Climate. — ^Though  sheltered  on  the 
western  side  by  the  high  hill  of  Mont- 
juich,  Barcelona  is  somewhat  exposed 
to  the  north  and  east  winds.  The  tem- 
perature is  veiy  mild ;  it  snows  very 
seldom  ;  the  heat  in  summer  never  ex- 
ceeds ZV  Cent  (87  Fahr.),  nor  falls  be- 
low 2*  under  xero  (28  Fahr).  It  rained 
65  days  in  the  year  1861.  The  average 
is  69. 

(z86o)    Temperature,  noxima     .    .    08.3 

minima       .    .      a6 
The  aTerage  winter  tempenitdre  .    .    50.18 

Cold  winds  are  not  frequent^  and  the 
climate  is  dry.  The  most  prevalent 
diseases  are  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  dys- 
peptic, and  nervous  affections.  Jan- 
uary is  about  the  only  month  to  avoid, 
especially  in  bronchial  complaints. 

Barcelona  is  lat  41*  22^  68*  N.,  long. 
2*  8^  11*  £.  The  orange  and  palm  grow 
very  well. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
made  at  the  UniYenity  of  Baroelona. — 1861. 
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Streets,  Bgoares,  etc— The  prin- 
dpal  streets  are  ts^  well  peved,  wide, 
and  long,  each  as  GaUe  ds  Femomdo, 
whichiB  the  handsomest,  and  where  there 
are  some  Parisian-lookiiig  shops  ;  OalU 
An/AOf  which  nms  parallel  with  the 
Manila  del  Mar ;  the  BanMa^  which  is 
a  fine  broad  bonleyard,  with  trees  and 
a  promenade  in  the  centre,  and  recdres 
diifeient  names  to  designate  portions  of 
it,  such  as  BaiMa  del  Cfeniro,  de  lo$ 
OntpudMHOt,  etc     It  is  1120  metres 
(1100  jards)  long^  and  nins  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea.     It  is  a  constant  pro- 
menade, especially  towards  the  erening ; 
and  here  the  best  hotels,  theatres,  diB- 
genoe  offices,  etc,  are  situated.     CkUU 
de  la  Flateria  is  the  ttm^of  the  aQTer- 
smiths,  in  whose  shops  amateurs  of 
▼ertd  now  and  then  pick  np  a  fine  speci- 
men of  sUverBmith-work  of  former  times. 
See  also  the  earrings  worn  by  the  payesas 
or  country-women,   of  antique  form. 
The  principal  squana  are — Plata  de 
PaladOf  with  a  Carara  marble  fountain 
in  the  centre^  representing  the  gemi  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Oatalufia,  with 
attributes,  flowers,  etc,  executed  by 
Italian  artists.   A  winged  genius  crowns 
the  monument,  on  the  principal  front 
of  which  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Campo^agrado^  formerly  CSapt- 
General  of  CataluAa,  with  the  proud 
motto  of  his  family,  '  Despues  de  Dies 
U  Gasa  de  Quink.'    Plata  Jleal,  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  new  houses  with 
arcades,  in  imitation  of  the  Palais  Royal 
in  Paris,  with  a  fine  monument  in  the 
centre  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Catholic  kings,  with  bassi-rolieTi  repre- 
senting some  of  the  principal  erents  of 
their  reign,  and  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic's 
statue  on  the  summit  Plaea  del  Tealro, 
elose  to  Hotel  de  las  Cnatro  Naciones  ; 
in  centre  an  Egyptian-looking  pyramidal 
monument  crowned  with  an  allegorical 
statue  of  Barcelona;  this  fountain  is 
called 'Font  del  YeU' in  Catalan.     In 


PZosa  de  Medinaeeli  there  is  a  palby 
statue  raised  in  1861  to  Galceran  Mar- 
quet,  one  of  the  greatest  seamen  Cata- 
luAa has  produced.  The  obelisk  in  Pfasa 
de  San  Pedro  dates  1672,  and  the  statue 
is  of  Sta.  Eulalia,  the  tutelar  of  Bar- 
celona. 

Fortress. — From  its  situation  and 
importance,  Barcelona  has  been  very 
strongly  fortified.    On  the  N.  side  are 
the  Atairaaanae  which  join  the  citadeL 
The  Atarazanas  were  built  by  Jaime  el 
Conquistador,  1248,  as  arsenals  for  the 
nsTy,  and  extended  formerly  to  Plaza 
de  Palacic     The  name  Arabic^  means 
dockyards,  whence  the  Catalan  dressana 
and  the  Spanish  dirsena.    These  could 
hold  already,  in  the  time  of  James  II., 
25  laige  galleys  under  shelter  and  se- 
cure   A  large  galley  used  to  cost  then 
(14th  century)  about  2d,780r.,  and  the 
yearly  expense  (seamen,  riggings  etc.) 
about  18,120r.     Now  the  Atarazanas 
comprise  infantry  and  caraliy  barracks 
(7000  men  in  all).     Its  construction, 
though  ancient,   is  interesting.    The 
eiladel  was  begun  in  1715,  and  designed 
by  Philip  T.'s  minister,  OliTaies,  to 
haye  command  over  the  city.    It  is  a 
regular  pentagon  of  1155  ft  on  each 
side  ;  most  of  the  edifices  are  not  bomb- 
proof.     The    Fuerte   de  Oarloe  and 
Fuerie  Pio  are  destined  to  cut  communi- 
cations  between   Barcelona   and   the 
country  and  attacks  by  the  old  French 
road.     The  Oaalle  of  Mot^'uui,  S.  of 
the  town,  is  placed  on  an  isolated  hill 
about  735  it  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  of  irregular  form,  with  a  reduU 
composed  of  four  fronts,  to  the  sea,  and 
port,  and  to  the  country.     This  Is  truly 
the  most  important  fortification,  and  he 
who  holds  it  holds  the  whole  city  in 
check  and  in  his  power,  for  from  its 
great   elevation    and    proximity    the 
curved  fires  (the  direct  ones  woidd  not 
be  so  certain)  could  destroy  the  city. 
The  name  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
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Mods  Jotis,  from  a  temple  raised  to 
Jupiter  on  that  hill,  and  by  others  Hill 
of  the  Jews,  whose  cemetery  was  for- 
merly situated  between  the  hill  and  the 
city.  When  the  Archduke,  Charles  of 
Austria,  who  claimed  from  Philip  V. 
the  Spanish  crown,  landed  close  by 
Badalona  (Sept  1705),  Lord  Peter- 
borough attacked  Monjuich,  and,  by  a 
daring  surprise,  took  it  on  the  14th  of 
that  same  month,  obliging  the  Spanish 
general  Vehisco  to  abandon  Barcelona. 
In  the  Peninsular  war  it  was  taken  by 
Duhesme,  by  a  stratagem  not  unlike 
that  used  towards  Pamplona  (1808), 
and  surrendered  to  Marshal  Monez  by 
Mina  in  1823. 

The  Port. — The  port  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  yearly  improved.  It 
is  large,  commodious ;  but  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  is  not  without  danger,  and 
the  assistance  of  pilots  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enter  or  go  out.  The  harbour 
is  formed  by  a  jetty  of  considerable 
length,  with  a  lighthouse  and  some 
batteries.  On  one  side,  K,  extends 
the  well-peopled  barrio  or  quartier 
called  Barceloneta,  and  on  the  opposite 
is  the  fort  of  Atarazanas,  and  the  quays 
called  Muralla  del  Mar.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  when  the  port  was 
always  crowded  with  fleets  of  merchant- 
men, the  entrance  was  not  above  84  ft. 
deep,  and  the  sandbanks  or  bar  called 
tasca  {atasear,  from  staneare)  was  a 
great  natural  defence.  Though  granted 
in  1438  by  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  the 
works  for  the  mole  did  not  begin  before 
the  20th  September  1474,  after  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer  from  Alexandria,  called  Itacio; 
but  tills  mole  was  a  very  imperfect  work, 
and  even  after  several  augmentations 
and  much  expense,  it  was,  we  read  in 
Capmany,  about  600  feet  long  in  the  end 
of  17th  century  ;  though  in  the  accu- 
rate 'Life  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,' 
written  in  Italian  by  Leti,  Amsterdam, 


1700,  400  only.  The  works  were  re- 
newed in  1753,  and  completed  in  1754. 
Several  additions  have  been  but  le- 
cently  finished.  The  depth  of  water 
within  the  mole  is  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft 
Vessels  of  no  great  size  moor  at  a  short 
distance  frx>m  the  mole,  but  larger  sliips 
must  anchor  outside. 

The  Trade  is  brisk,  and  the  railways, 
which  now  centre  in  Barcelona,  will 
increase  it  The  principal  imports  are 
raw  cotton  and  colonial  products,  prin- 
cipally from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  ; 
iron,  machinery,  coal,  from  England. 
Catalufia  is  the  greatest  manufacturing 
centre  in  Spain,  and  principal  seat  of 
the  cotton  trade.  In  1858,  80,048  bales, 
worth  4,516,244  dols.,  were  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  Barcelona, 
and  about  100,000  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  trade.  The  exports  are  Wrought 
silks,  cotton  stuffs^  soap,  firearms, 
paper,  etc.,  almonds,  nuts,  etc  ;  the 
value  of  caigoes  exported  and  imported 
in  1856  being  about  £8,228,198.  See 
for  more  details, '  BevistadeE^tadistica,' 
the  Catalonian  one  as  well  as  that  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  the  consular  returns, 
etc  In  1860,  whilst  the  queen  was  at 
Barcelona,  the  'Ictineo,'  or  submarine 
ship  was  launched  most  successfully. 
She  has  been  invented,  or  rather  modi- 
fied (as  the  idea  is  not  new),  by  Sefior 
Monturiol.  It  can  remain  two  or  more 
hours  under  water,  and  is  moved  by 
screws.  Sefior  Monturiol  has  published 
a  memoir  explaining  his  system. 

Bishts.— The  Cathedral ;  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Mar ;  Sto.   Mui-ia  del 
Pino  ;  Loi^'a ;  Casa  de  la  Diputacion. 
Private,  early  houses  of  Dusay  and  of 
Gralk. 

The  Cathedral — (la  Sen  or  Sco). — 
Tlie  old  cathedral  of  Barcelona  was  con- 
verted by  the  Moors  into  a  mosque,  and 
partly  rebuilt  and  augmented  hy  Count 
Kamon  Berenguer  I.  But  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  grew  with  the 
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establishment  of  the  Court  of  Aragon, 
James  II.,  in  1298,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  a  new  cathedral,  which  was  finished 
in  14i8.  <9ty20.— The  style  is  Gothic, 
or  what  we  should  more  appropriately 
call  Catalonian,  and  it  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  and  latter 
period  of  that  style  in  Spain.  It  is 
sober,  elegant,  harmonious,  and  simple; 
not  crowded  with  sculpturing  and  orna- 
mentation, as  was  the  case  at  the  dose 
of  the  14Ui  century,  and  it  mostly  be- 
longs to  the  best  and  purest  period  of 
ogival  architecture.  There  are  portions 
left  unfinished,  such  as  the  grand  portal, 
etc,  and  others  of  the  vilest  churrigue- 
rcsque,  as  the  lateral  chapels,  eta  On 
the  whole,  there  are  here  no  great  speci- 
mens of  genius  or  especial  taste. 

Ezterior. — It  is  approached,  as  is 
usual  in  Gatalufia,  by  an  elevated  flight 
of  steps,  which  renders  the  edifice  more 
effective.  The  principal  fa^e  was 
never  finished.  Tlie  design  for  the 
portal  is  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
cathedral.  Though  much  effaced  by 
time  and  neglect^  it  exhibits  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  the  florid  style  of  the 
16th  century.  It  is  ascribed  to  Barto- 
lom^  Gual  and  Roque.  The  door  lead- 
ing to  the  cloister  from  Oalle  del  Obispo 
is  Byzantine,  as  is  the  small  belfry,  the 
boll  of  which  is  the  oldest  in  Barcelona. 
The  htlfryUnotn  are  very  lofty,  and 
date  end  of  14th  century.  The  present 
dock  is  comparatively  modem,  but  the 
former  one  was  the  oldest  luiown  in 
Spain,  dated  1893,  and  therefore  older 
than  that  at  Seville.  (Oapmany,  'Mem. 
Hist,'  book  iv.)  At  each  side  of  the 
PotUjX  de  la  Inquisidon  is  a  slab  with 
inscription  containing  the  date  May 
1298,  when  the  cathedral  was  begun, 
and  the  other  the  continuance  or  prose- 
cution of  the  works  in  1829.  Over  the 
portal  there  is  a  relievo,  representing, 
though  most  rudely  rendered,  the  le- 
gendary fight  between  Yilardell  and  the 


Dragon.  This  monster  was  let  loose  by 
the  Moors,  when  this  hero  was  obliged 
to  abandon  to  them  his  castle  in  the  ^ 
Yal^  Qod  appearing  to  him  under  the 
garb  of  a  pauper,  tried  first  his  charity, 
.and  being  satisfied,  gave  him  a  miracu- 
lous sword,  whijh  cleft  rocks  and  the 
thickest  trees.  He  then  met  the  dragon 
and  killed  him,  upon  which,  as  he  was 
more  of  a  huntsman  than  a  pious  gentle- 
man, he  gave  vent  to  his  joy,  and 
exclaimed,  '  Well  done,  mighty  sword, 
and  not  less  mighty  arm  of  Yilardell ! ' 
Just  then  he  felt  on  his  arm  some  drops 
from  the  dragon's  blood  which  dripped 
from  the  blade  he  held  up  in  exultation  ; 
and  as  it  wss  the  subUest  poison  he 
died  instantly.  God  thus  '  castigando 
su  vanagloria. 

The  name  of  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  cathedral  is  not  ascertained. 
The  Mallorquin  Jaime  Fabre  (1817)  is 
known  to  have  directed  the  works  in 
the  beginning.  In  1888,  the  Maestro 
Roque  succee<led  him.  Escuder  (middle 
of  16th  century)  is  the  last  architect 
mentioned  in  the  archives.  The  cathe- 
dral was  first  named  Sta.  Cruz,  to  which 
the  name  of  Sta.  Eulalia  was  added 
when  this  saint's  body  was  brought  to 
this  church. 

Interior. — The  plan  is  cruciform.  The 
church,  though  exclusively  Catalan  as 
to  details,  is  not  Spanish  in  plan,  but 
approaches  rather  tiie  French  arrange- 
ment of  an  aisle  and  chapels  round  the 
apse.  Such  is  at  least  Mr.  Street's 
opinion.  It  is  divided  into  three  spa- 
cious naves,  formed  by  somewhat  mas- 
sive pillars,  with  elegant  shafts  semi- 
attached  and  topped  by  elaborately- 
worked  capitals,  from  which  nineteen 
arches  spring  to  form  a  vaulted  roof.  The 
pre9byUry  is  surrounded  by  ten  columns 
of  a  good  style.  The  portion  between 
the  choir  and  the  principal  entrance 
dates  1420;  but  some  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  1829.    Observe  the 
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bold  and  effectiye  aruh  which  rests  npon 
the  two  first  piers,  and  the  open-work 
clerestory  or  balustrade  oyer  the  portal 
and  its  lateral  chapels. 

Under  the'liigh  altar  is  a  eryTpi  called 
Capilla  and  Sepulcro  de  Sta.  £ulalia. 
It  is  not  always  shown  to  visitors,  and 
is  not  remarkable.  It  was  built  and 
completed  1888,  by  Fabre,  and  tbe 
body  of  the  saint  removed  in  following 
year  from  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Mar,  where  it  had  been  kept  since  878. 
The  general  plan  and  design  are  like 
that  of  the  sepulchre  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  in  the  Vatican.  The  urn  is  of 
alabaster,  with  many  mezzi-relievi  re- 
presenting scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
saint  It  is  lighted  up  by  lamps,  which 
bum  without  intermission.  '  The  plan- 
ning  of  the  nave,'  says  Street,  '  is  very 
peculiar.  The  chapels  in  the  south 
aisle  have  a  row  of  other  chapels,  which 
open  into  the  cloister,  placed  back  to 
back  with  them,  and  the  windows  which 
light  the  former  open  into  the  latter, 
showing  when  seen  from  the  nave  cha- 
pels, their  glass ;  and  when  seen  from 
the  cloister  chapels,  the  dark  piercings 
of  their  openings.  The  arrangement  is 
extoemely  picturesque.*  The  transepts 
show  themselves  only  on  the  ground- 
plan,  where  they  form  porches. 

High  AUar. — ^The  arches  of  the  apse 
are  too  narrow  and  poor;  indeed,  the 
columns  throughout  are  deficient  in  the 
distribution  of  their  very  thin  mould- 
ings. The  high  altar  forms  a  pleasing 
ensemble  of  pillarets  and  open-work 
ornamentation.  The  form  is  that  of  a 
temple,  in  the  centre  of  which,  above 
the  tabernacle,  is  a  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  colour  of  the  stone  adds 
to  the  general  sombre  effect. 

The  Choir  is  of  good  proportions, 
and  deserves  attention.  The  canopies 
of  the  stalls  of  the  upper  row  are  by  the 
(German  sculptors,  Michael  Loker  and 
Johan  Friedrich  (1487).    The  work  is 


most  excellent  The  pinnacles  and 
canopies  were  pronounced  faulty  by  the 
chapter,  who  did  not  pay  the  sculptor 
the  foil  amount  agreed  upon.  The 
lower  row  was  sculptured  by  Matias 
Bonafi,  1488.  In  the  agreement  passed 
between  him  and  the  chapter,  a  curious 
clause  occurs,  by  which  the  sculptor 
was  forbidden  to  introduce  images, 
figures,  or  beasts  of  any  kind,  and  to 
limit  himself  to  the  leaf  ornamentation. 
The  jntZf^  is  rich,  but  indifferent  The 
staircase  leading  to  it,  with  its  arched 
doorway,  traceried  handrail,  and  open 
iron-work  door,  should  be  carefully 
noticed.  On  the  back  of  each  stall  is 
the  painted  shield  of  each  of  the  knights 
of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  who  held  in  this 
choir  a  general  assembly  or  chapter, 
presided  over  by  Charles  Y.,  March  6, 
1619.  This  was  a  grand  scene,  fit  for  a 
painter  to  take  up.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestries  and  velvets. 
On  one  side  rose  the  vacant  throne, 
canopied  with  black  velvet  hangings  of 
Maximilian  I.  On  the  opposite  side, 
on  one  of  brocade,  sat  Charles  Y.,  then 
only  king  of  Spain,  and  around  him 
Christian  King  of  Denmark,  Sigismund 
King  of  Poland,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Duke  of  Alba,  of  Frias,  Cruz,  and  the 
flower  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  and 
Flanders.  Kings,  on  entering  Barcelona 
for  the  first  time,  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  to  defend  and  never  transgress 
the  popular  laws  (fueros)  of  Barcelona ; 
the  councils  (Jura)  used  to  take  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  before 
the  High  Altar  in  this  cathedral.  When 
Charles  Y.,  in  1619,  visited  the  city, 
he  wished  to  be  received,  not  as  a  king, 
but  as  one  of  the  former  counts  ;  '  for, ' 
said  he,  '  I  would  rather  be  count  of 
Barcelona  than  king  of  tlie  Romana' 
Several  councils  have  taken  place  here. 
On  June  20, 1626,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
then  a  prisoner,  heard  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Eulalia. 
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The  Tffucoro  is  a  good  spedmen  of 
the  Reyival  in  Spain,  and  tiie  work  of 
Pedro  yUar  of  Zangosa,  who  followed 
the  designi  of  Bartolomi^  Ordano,  date 
1564.  It  is  oompoeed  of  a  aeries  of 
bassi-relieTi  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Sta.  Enlalia,  on  white  marble, 
and  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  iornbi  in  the  cathedrel  are  mostly 
indifferent.  Close  to  the  saoristy  are 
those  of  Berengaer  el  yi<go  and  Almodis 
his  wife  ;  the  inscriptions  are  modem. 
In  a  chapel,  close  to  that  of  San  Olagner, 
is  an  elegant  tomb  of  Dofia  Sancha  de 
Cabrern,  SeAora  de  NoTalles;  a  finer 
one  is  that  of  Bishop  Escalas,  in  the 
Ckapd  de  los  Innocents,  very  elaborately 
scnlptored,  the  details  of  dress,  beard, 
hair,  eta,  being  yeiy  delicat&--Qothio. 
That  of  San  Ologuer,  whose  body  ei^t 
centuries  have  not  been  able  to  deoom- 
poee,  is  indifferent ;  his  body  may  be 
essily  seen,  dressed  in  pontifieoHbue, 
from  the  camarin  of  the  altar. 

The  stained  vrindotos  are  amongst  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  date  between  1418 
and  1660.    They  are  not  of  Urge  size, 
bnt  the  richness  of  their  blues,  purples, 
and' reds,  is  as  fresh  as  when  first  they 
were  painted.     The  chapels  are  indif* 
ferent,   mostly  churrigueresque.     See 
behind  the  apse  (which  is  itself  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  cathedral)  the 
crucifix  called  Gristo  de  Lepanto.    It 
was  carried  on  the  prow  of  the  flagship 
of  D.  Juan  of  Austria,  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.    It  is  Tiolently  inclined,  be« 
cause  as  the  Moors  directed  their  mus- 
ketry against  the  sacred  image,   the 
image  turned  aside,  and  thus  aroided 
the  infidels'  bullets.     The  ultra  faithful 
believe  that  the  small  galley  placed  here 
also  moves  and  turns  according  to  the 
wind  I    Amongst  the  curiosities  {curio- 
sidades),  see  an  infant  Jesus,  to  which 
Ferdinand  Vll.  gave  the  insignia  of 
field-marshal,  and  his  queen,  Amelie  of 
Saxony,  the  badge  of  Maria  Luisa.    The 


reliquaries  are  fine.  The  paMIn^  few 
and  of  no  great  merit,  are-^  Gapilla 
de  San  Olaguer,  some  pictures  by  Ant 
Viladomat  (1678  to  1766);  the  rest  in 
this  chapel  also^  and  in  that  of  San 
Pablo  and  San  Marcos,  are  by  Fran 
Tramullas  of  Perpignan,  who  lived  in 
the  18th  century,  and  hii  son  Manuel. 
The  c2oiM«r9  are  interesting ;  they  were 
begun  by  Boque.  In  1482,  Qual  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  they  were  finished  in 
1448  ;  they  were  principally  the  work 
of  Bishop  Sapenk  Observe  l^e  elegant 
ogival  door  on  the  Calle  del  Obispo,  the 
first  door  to  left,  and  Gapilla  de  Sta. 
Lucia ;  thia  portion  is  the  oldest  in  the 
whole  edifice.  The  tombs  are  indif- 
ferent Notice,  nevertheless,  that  of 
Mossen  (abbr.  for  Mosaenyer,  or  Mon- 
senyor,  my  lord)  Borra,  the  nom  de 
guerra  of  Antonio  Tallander,  the  buffoon 
of  Alfonso  y.  el  Sabio  of  Aragon,  ob.about 
1483;  see  hia  jocose  epitaph,  calling  him 
Milesgloriosus,  and  the  bells  on  his  dress. 
In  the  chapel  of  La  Concepcion  there 
used  to  be  a  picture  ordered  by  the 
municipality  (1661)  to  be  painted  in 
thanksgiving  for  her  intercession  in  be- 
half of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  plague. 
It  ceased  aome  daya  after,  and  the  keys 
of  the  city,  made  in  silver  for  the  occa- 
sion, were  presented  to  her.  See  the 
fountain  de  las  Ocas  (of  the  Geese).  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  court 
full  of  orange-trees  and  flowers.  The 
Biahqp*s  Palace,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
cloister,  retains  portions  of  good  late 
Romanesque  arcading. 

Ohuroh  of  Bta.  Maria  del  Mar.-^ 
This  ohuroh  is  preferred  by  some  to  the 
cathedral  in  an  architectural  light  It 
was  built  on  or  near  the  ai^  formerly 
occupied  by  a  amaller'  church  raised, 
A.D.  1000,  by  Bishop  Accio,  to  keep  the 
body  of  St  Eulalia  (now  in  cathedral).  It 
was  begun  in  March  1829,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  churches  built  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working-classes,  the  bsn- 
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taixos  or  faqnines  eren  contributing  to  it 
— ^the  latter  fact  being  recorded  on  the 
door  of  the  principal  £ft9ade,  where  there 
are  sculptured  two  small  bronze  figures 
carrying  stone,  wood,  etc.  The  name 
of  the  architect  is  not  known.  In  1 870, 
a  great  fire  burnt  up  the  Testry,  altar, 
choir,  and  portion  of  the  roof,  but  by 
the  aid  of  Pedro  lY.  el  Ceremonioso, 
the  church  was  repaired  and  completed, 
Nov.  9,  1388.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
with  a  few  churrigueresque  alterations 
in  the  chapels,  etc  The  church  is  situ- 
ated in  a  square  ;  the  principal  facade 
is  plain  but  elegant,  with  statues  on  the 
sides  and  over  the  door.  The  rose- 
window  is  rery  fine,  and  was  repaired 
after  it  had  been  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1428.  There  are  four 
entrances  in  aU ;  the  portal  and  side 
looking  towards  the  market-place,  called 
Bom,  is  quaint.  The  church  is  diyided 
into  three  naves,  the  piers  and  shafts 
sre  very  lofty  and  elegant,  the  arches 
sharply  pointed ;  the  high  altar,  though 
it  has  cost  100,000  ducats,  is  in  bod 
taste  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest ; 
it  dates  1637.  The  choir,  by  a  too  rare 
exception,  is  happily  placed  behind  the 
presbytery ;  there  is  a  royal  pew  opposite 
to  the  huge  organ.  The  general  style 
of  the  church  is  very  good  and  pure,  the 
painted  glass  fine ;  Uiere  are  five  pictures 
of  Viladomat,  representing  scenes  from 
the  Passion,  behind  the  altar,  and  two 
others  in  chapel  de  San  Salvador,  Four 
pictures  by  Tramullas  (son),  in  chapel 
de  lo8  Corrtdores  de  Cambio  ;  a  St  Peter, 
by  Juan  Amau  of  Barcelona  (1595- 
1693),  in  chapel  of  SL  Peter.  A  good 
statuj  of  San  Alejo,  in  the  Traecoro,  by 
A.  Pi^ol  of.Villafranca,  about  1643  ;  the 
Viigin  and  Christ  Dciul,  in  same  por- 
tion, is  by  Miguel  Sula  (1627-1704). 
The  iudilTerent  retablo  mayor  is  by  a 
sculptor  who  ornamented  the  poops  of 
the  galleys.  The  sculpture  on  the  organ 
is  of  1560. 


I  8t^  Maria  del  Pino,  a  fine  speci- 
'  men  of  the  Gothic,  dates  1329-1418.  It 
is  also  called  N.  Sra.  de  los  Reyes.  Tlie 
name,  del  Pi,  or  Pino,  ]nnc,  is  derived 
from  a  tradition,  according  to  which  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  was  found  in  a  tnmk 
of  a  pine,  some  say  because  the  pine  is 
the  emblem  of  the  Catholic  faith,  ever- 
green, ever  soaring  to  heaven  ;  accord- 
ingly a  pine,  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday,  is 
every  year  placed  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  belfty.  It  is  also  said  that  one 
of  these  trees  was  planted  close  to  it  in 
1768,  and  cut  down  in  1802.  The  church 
is  of  good  proportions  and  el^ant.  The 
belfry-tower  is  fine,  massive,  and  very 
lofky.  The  nave  consists  of  seven  bays, 
is  54  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  and  has  an 
eastern  apse  of  seven  sides,  is  high  and 
spacious,  and  lighted  up  by  good  ogival 
windows  with  stained  glass.  On  the 
altars  of  the  chapels  of  San  Pancracio 
and  San  Clemente,  Jews  hod  a  right  to 
take  an  oath  in  any  suit  with  a  Chris- 
tian, validity  of  wills,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal portal  is  ver}'  rich.  The  relics  arc 
curious  and  kept  in  silver  cases,  and 
rich  reliquaries  ;  amongst  them  are  two 
thorns  from  the  crown  of  Jesus,  once  at 
St  Denis  ;  a  portion  of  Christ's  gar- 
ment ;  a  bit  from  the  pillar  against 
which  He  was  scourged,  etc.  etc.  Be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  altar,  to  the 
right,  a  tablet  on  the  wall  marks  the 
spot  where  the  Barcelonese  painter, 
Yilodomat,  is  buried — ob.  1755. 

The  ecclesiologist  may  also  visit  San 
Miffuel,  which  belongs  to  the  transition 
between  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic.  The 
interior  indiiTcrent ;  a  curious  mosiuc, 
white  and  blue,  on  the  pavement,  said 
by  the  learned  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  that  existed  on  this 
spot,  and  a  fine  sepulchre  of  Fran.  Coll, 
a  councillor  of  the  Catliolic  kings  ami 
Charles  V. — ob.  1536.  A  divine  Shep- 
herdess, by  Viladomat,  and  a  painted 
cupola  also  by  him. 
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IjOs  Maartires,  or  Ssn  Justo  y  Ban 
FMtor,  the  esrliest  Christian  church  in 
Barcelona,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic; 
one  nave  lofty  and  wide  ;  good  stained 
gloss ;  begun  in  1345.  A  poor  fa^e 
and  a  pretty  tower  on  one  side.  The 
altar  of  San  Felio  had  the  priril^ge  of 
serving  for  the  oath  token  by  Jews  on 
the  decalogue  placed  upon  it,  also  for 
witnesses  of  wills  made  at  sea  or  battle, 
etc.,  and  of  knights  before  engaging  in 
a  '  battala  juzgada,'  not  to  use  any  but 
fair  means,  and  swords  neither  constel- 
lated nor  enchanted,  etc  Five  bays  ; 
an  apse  of  five  sides.  The  nave  is  43  fL 
6  in.  in  width  in  the  clear,  by  some  130 
in  length.  The  vaulting  quadripartite, 
with  lai^  bosses  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs,  on  which  are  carved  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament  A  fine  but 
undersized  High  Altar. 

In  the  Ckwrch  of  ManUnon  (14th 
century)  is  the  flag  (festum)  of  D.  Juan 
do  Austria  and  the  image  of  our  Lady 
of  Victory,  botli  carried  by  horse  at  tl|o 
liattle  of  Lopon to.  In  Sania  ^f ta  (1 1 46) 
is  the  tomb  of  Miguel  de  Boera,  who 
fought  at  Ravenna  under  the  Catholic 
king's  reign,  and  conunanded  Charles 
y.'s  galleys  at  the  conquests  of  Tripoli, 
Bugia,  Gran,  etc  The  cloister  is  more 
modem  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
church. 

San  Pedro  de  las  Puellas  (*of  the 
Maiden  *)  is  extra-mural,  and  on  the  site 
where  Ludovic  Pio  encamped  his  troops 
in  801,  and  built  a  former  church.  It 
was  so  called  because  destined  for  a 
nunnery.  The  date  of  its  building,  and 
names  of  founder  and  architect,  are  un- 
known ;  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  10th  century  is  the  most  pro- 
bable ;  the  circular  dome,  vault  of  S. 
transept,  nave,  and  western  portion  of 
the  chancel,  are  the  parts  that  have  been 
the  least  altered.  The  sculpture  of  the 
capitals  is  remarkable,  and  most  Eastern 
in  character.    It  is  said  tliat  when  the 


nuns  were  aware  of  the  probable  inva- 
sion of  their  convent  by  Al  Mansoiur's 
soldiers,  who  were  recruiting  for  the 
Balearic  harems,  they  most  heroically 
disfigured  themselves,  to  avoid  this 
shame,  by  cutting  off  their  noses.  These 
good  nuns,  however,  could  not  have 
been  in  great  earnest,  as  most  of  them 
were  carried  off  to  the  harems. 

San  Pablo  del  Campo. — ^A  most  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  Catalan  Roman- 
esque architecture  of  the  second  period. 
This  church— originally  a  Benedictine 
convent,  founded  914  by  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  Wifred  II.— was  severely 
ii\jured  by  Al  Mansoiir  in  986,  but  re- 
stored by  one  G.  Guiterdo  and  his  wife 
in  1117,  in  a  way  which  has  allowed  it 
to  retain  most,  if  not  every  portion,  of 
the  primitive  structure.  1 1  is  cruciform, 
with  three  parallel  apses,  an  octagonal 
vault  on  pendants  over  the  crossing. 
The  nave  and  transepts  are  covered  with 
a  waggon-vault  The  W.  front  is  in- 
teresting and  purely  Byzantine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  circular  window,  which 
has  been  added.  Observe  the  rude  sym- 
bolical sculpture  on  and  within  the 
massive  arch— on  the  sides,  the  usual 
figures  symbolising  the  £vangelists,  and 
above  the  arch  a  hand,  with  a  cruciform 
nimbus,  giving  the  benediction.  The 
smoU  eloiater  on  S.  side  is  of  11th  cen- 
tury, very  Arabic  in  its  details,  cusp- 
ing,  and  stone  work.  Observe  a  14th 
century  doorway,  W.  of  cloister,  and 
everything,  indeed,  connected  with  this 
important,  though  to  many  tourists  not 
striking,  Uttle  church. 


The  Iionja,  or  Exchange. — This 
building  rises  on  the  site  formerly  called 
'  dels  Cambis,'  where  merchants  trans- 
acted business  'al  fresco.'  There  was 
in  very  early  times  an  Exchange  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  such  as 
that  of  Madrid,  established  1652,  Seville 
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1586,  BargM  and  Bilbao  1494,  bat  the 
Exchange  of  Baroelona  dates  from  about 
1882,  and  was  established  by  Pedro  lY. 
of  Aragon.  The  former  Exchange  was 
situated  near  the  sea,  and  was  built  in 
1857.  There  was  a  chapel  added  to  the 
building  in  1452,  and  a  portico  in  1562. 
Of  this  edifice  nothing  remains  save  the 
hall  (sala),  which  was  finished  in  1888, 
and  escaped  the  general  sweeping  modi- 
fication which  began  its  ayenging  work 
in  1772  under  the  Solers.  The  style  of 
the  modem  building  is  the  so-called 
classic,  and  of  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic 
orders.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
the  plaza  of  the  palace.  The  fa<^e  is 
fine  and  effective,  and  the  whole  edifice 
is  of  stone,  with  marble  here  and  there. 
In  the  court  (patio)  are  statues  symboli- 
cal of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and 
several  others  in  the  Hall  of  Sessions, 
etc. — all  modem  and  indifferent,  the 
work  of  Catalonian  sculptors.  The 
Gothic  hall  is  lofty  and  of  good  propor- 
tions, about  116  ft  long  by  75  ft.  wide. 
Men  of  business  meet  here  daily  from 
12  tUl  2  P.M. 

Oasa  de  la  Diputaoion. — Built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century — 
was  considerably  enlaiged  at  different 
epochs,  which  explains  the  variety  of 
styles,  taste,  and  execution  exhibited. 
It  was  destined  and  served  as  a  popular 
local  institution  for  the  Commons  of 
Cataln&a,  until  abolished  by  Philip  Y. 
in  1714.  The  name  of  the  architect  of 
the  first  plan  is  not  known.  Abouj; 
1598,  a  great  portion  of  the  edifice  had 
to  be  puUed  down  for  enlargement,  but 
Pedro  Blay,  the  architect  who  carried 
on  the  works,  left  fortunately  intact  the 
best  portions  of  the  primitive  building, 
such  as  the  lateral  fa9ade  of  St  George, 
in  Calle  del  Obispo,  the  gallery  round 
the  court  of  the  orange-trees,  and  the 
garden.  The  Roman  or  classic  fa^e, 
seen  from  the  Plaza  San  Jaime  is  not 
elegant,  but  heavy,  clumsy,  and  out  of 


keeping.  The  work  of  Blay  extends 
from  this  facade  to  the  beginning  of  the 
grand  staircase ;  the  older  portion  be- 
gins at  the  patio.  The  front  of  the 
chapel  of  St  George  is  fine.  In  the 
centre  is  a  small  ogival  door,  between 
two  pointed  windows  separated  by  pil- 
larets ;  the  wall  between  is  worked  out 
like  a  damask  cloth  in  relievo,  and  is  of 
two  different  patterns.  This  is  crown- 
ed with  delicate  foliage,  and  a  series  of 
animals,  of  indifferent  execution  and 
out  of  place.  Over  them  rise  ogival, 
placed  vdthin  circular,  arches,  and  oma- 
mented  on  the  sides  with  chembs'  heads, 
and  surmounted  by  an  antepoho  bolus- 
traded  with  Gothic  open-work,  tending 
in  character  to  the  plateresque.  In  the 
centre  of  a  medallion  is  mdely  sculp- 
tured St  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  there 
are  four  Evangelists  at  the  angles.  The 
galleries,  however  much  admired  for 
their  ingenious  construction,  were  evi- 
dently tiie  contrary,  as  the  pillars,  al- 
ready bent  under  the  ill-calculateo 
weight,  show  too  weU.  The  chapel  it- 
self is  uninteresting,  though  in  it  are 
preserved  some  curious  afUigudUcu, 
such  as  the  frontcU  of  St  George,  on 
which  is  represented  his  straggle  with 
a  lion  in  defence  of  a  maiden.  St 
George  was  the  tutelar  of  the  Diputacion, 
as  tradition  would  have  it  that  he  fought 
the  Moon  in  behalf  of  the  Aragonese 
and  Catalans,  and  there  used  to  be 
jousts  and  tournaments  on  St  George's 
Day,  which  latter  is  kept  up  every  year. 
In  the  Salones  del  Tribunal  of  the  Audi- 
enda  are  some  rich  artesonados  of  the 
15th  century,  and  good,  but  worn-out 
and  effaced,  tapestries.  The  portraits 
of  the  kings  of  Spain,  beginning  with 
Ataulfus,  are  prior  to  the  16th  century. 
There  is  also  a  statue  of  St  Francis  of 
Borja,  dressed  as  a  knight  He  was 
Duke  of  Gandia  and  Yiceroy  of  Cata- 
lufia.  There  are  other  salones  and  halls, 
all  modem  and  indifferent    Observe 
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from  Calle  del  ObiBpo  the  elegant  Gothic 
fa9ade  of  St  Oeoi^^ 

The  Town  Hall  (Casu  Conastori- 
ales)  18  Qothic,  of  1878 ;  the  pafcio  is 
fine,  the  principal  fagade  modem ;  the 
archiyes  contain  documents  from  1880 
concerning  municipal  laws,  registrars, 
dietaries  from  1890. 

The  Rubrica  de  Bnmiquer,  where 
are  foond  notices  of  the  principal  eyents 
relating  to  Barcelona  from  1800.  The 
Llibre  vert  and  the  Llibre  yermell,  con- 
taining the  royal  privileges)  fneros,  etc., 
of  the  city. 

The  Palace  has  been  mostly  repaired, 
and  this  in  a  very  paltry  way.  The 
older  portion  was  the  palace  of  the 
counts  of  Barcelona,  and  was  built  in 
the  12th  century.  The  church  is  of  a 
somewhat  later  period.  The  painting 
outside  imitates  the  style  of  the  former 
facade  of  stone.  The  interior  is  not 
interesting.  The  cuaxto  nave  was  buUt 
in  1649.  The  former  Salon  de  Embe- 
jadores  is  now  the  church  of  Sta.  -Clara. 
The  chapel  of  Sta.  Agueda  was  the  for> 
mer  royal  chapel,  and  exhibits  fine 
specimens  of  the  early  Gothic  It  has 
a  fine  artesonado,  ornamented  with  the 
escutcheon  of  CataluAa. 

Private  Buildings. — There  are  stone 
mansions  of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries, 
well  worth  visiting  as  good  specimens 
of  the  private  architecture  of  those  ages. 
See  especially  the  houses  of  OraUa  and 
Despldf  now  called  de  Aytona  y  Car- 
dona,  as  these  are  titles  belonging  to 
their  present  owner,  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dinaceli  The  style  belongs  to  different 
periods.  The  former  house  was  built 
about  1806  by  the  well-known  Catalo- 
nian  architect  of  that  time,  Damian  Fer- 
ment (The  old  staircase  on  one  side 
of  the  patio  and  portions  of  latter  are  of 
this  epoch.)  The  fofade  is  a  first-rate 
specimen  of  the  transition  Renaissance 
from  Gothic.  The  entrance-door  is 
especially  to  be  admired ;  it  is  formed  by 


two  Corinthian  columns  elegantly  orna- 
mented; the  arch  is  equaUy  sculptmed, 
and  on  the  jambs  are  medallions  re- 
presenting athletes  and  a  wild  beast 
Over  the  cornice,  and  amid  flowers, 
etc.,  is  the  figure  of  a  child  or  Cupid 
bearing  the  escutcheon  of  the  Aytonas 
and  Cardonas.  On  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  are  these  half-effaced 
inscriptions :  '  PublicsB  venustati,'  and 
'  Privatn  utilitati,'  that  is,  '  for  pub- 
lic embellishment  and  private  use.' 
The  windows  are  adorned  with  olassio 
pillarets  and  medallions  of  great  men 
from  the  history  of  Rome.  See  the 
patio^  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
14th  century,  but  the  gallery  of  the 
upper  floor  bears  traces  already  of  the 
dawn  of  the  Revival.  This  patio  and 
its  elegant  Corinthian  columns  and 
Gothic  open-worked  balustrade  are  very 
effective.  There  are  inside  several  noble 
rooms  now  much  neglected,  with  fine 
artesonado  ceilings,  especially  that  of 
tlie  grand  saloon. 

The  Com  de  Duaay  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  castle  where  the  Wali  Ghamfr 
was  confined.  The  patio  is  no  longer 
that  which  Ferment  built  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  16th  century.  There  are 
still  some  good  specimens  of  ornament 
of  the  Revival.  Can  Cardontu,  close 
to  B^jada  de  San  Miguel,  has  also  a 
fine  patio,  good  artesonados,  a  noble 
staircase^  and  windows  much  orna- 
mented. 

Antiquities. — These  are  most  seen 
in  museums  and  private  galleries.  The 
older  portion  of  the  city  lay  about  the 
present  cathedral  The  line  of  fortifica- 
tions followed  this  course— Calle  de  la 
Tapineria,  Escalas  de  la  Sen,  Plaza 
Nueva ;  here  there  was  a  gate  to  N.'W. 
flanked  by  towers,  then  behind  la  Palla» 
CiJle  des  Banys,  el  Call,  to  the  palace. 
Plaza  de  Arrieros,  and  continuing  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  hills  that  are 
here,  went  by  Calle  de  Basea  and  Saa 
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Justo  to  join  and  meet .  the  other 
extremity  of  the  circuit  at  the  Arco  de 
la  Bijada  de  la  CarceL  In  a  house 
No.  6  Calle  de  Parajra,  behind  the 
apse  of  the  cathedral,  there  are  some 
Roman  columns  that  belonged  (say  the 
learned)  to  a  temple.  They  are  of  good 
proportions,  for  the  basement  alone 
measures  10  ft.  8  in.  1  line  Spanish. 
There  are  magnificent  cloacie,  a  work 
ascribed  to  the  Scipios,  which  run  un- 
der the  Rambla  (from  Rami  and  Ram- 
bula,  rivtila),  and  through  which  a  man 
on  horseback  can  easily  pass.  Of  Arab 
architecture  there  are  no  monuments, 
and  the  five  Moorish  baths  in  Calle 
del  Banys  Frets  have  long  disappeared. 
The  Roman  amphitheatre  was  close  to 
Calle  Fernando,  of  which  the  vomitori^i 
looked  on  the  present  Calle  Boqueria. 
In  the  Call  (Latin^  callia,  whence  ealle, 
Spanish  for  street,  and  also  avenue  and 
garden-walk),  and  thereabouts  was  the 
Ghetto,  or  quarter  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
several  synagogues,  lai^  depdts,  and  a 
great  trade  with  the  East  The  Bom, 
where  tournaments  took  place,  and  the 
other  markets,  will  interest  the  artist 
The  most  important  hospitals,  etc. 
are — La  Oaridadt  a  well -managed  poor- 
house  ;  Afismeordia,  for  poor  girls,  who 
are  brought  up  to  be  servants  or  work- 
women ;  Sla.  Cruz,  for  convalescents, 
etc 

Flaoea  of  Publio  Besort. — Pro- 
menades.— The  Rambla  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  evening.  In  the  summer, 
the  Muralla  del  Mar  is  a  very  cool  walk ; 
the  Paseo  de  Qracia  is  the  Hyde  Park 
and  Rotten  Row  of  Barcelona,  hours 
from  2  to  5  P.M.  The  Paseo  del  Cemen- 
terio,  notwithstanding  its  name  and 
object,  is  much  frequented  by  the 
lower  classes  on  holidays.  Besides,  there 
is  the  Jardin  Publico,  Jardin  del  Qene- 
ral  (in  Paseo  de  Qracia),  and  the  two 
Vauxhallian  gardens,  Tivoli  and  Cam- 
povEliseoa. 


Theatres. — The  Licoo,  or  Opera- 
house,  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  site, 
and  we  believe  the  same  proportions 
as  the  former,  which  was  burnt  down. 
It  is  on  the  model  of  La  Scala  of  Milan, 
but  larger  than  either  it  or  the  San 
Carlo  of  Naples,  and  accommodates 
upwards  of  4000  spectators  at  their 
ease ;  the  boxes  are  large,  and  well 
adapted  to  show  off  dresses  :  first-rate 
Italian  opera  in  winter.  Ladies  gener- 
ally attend  with  bonnets  on  tlie  lower 
tiers ;  lialf-dress  is  usual.  Qentlemen 
can  dress  cui  libitum.  The  principal 
boxes,  being  private  property,  con  sel- 
dom or  never  be  obtained.  Price  of  a 
box,  llOr.  ;  a  stall,  18r.  Teatro  Prin- 
cipal A  pretty  theatre ;  Spanish 
comedy,  drama  and  dancing,  opposite 
to  Hotel  de  las  Cuatro  Naciones. 
OdeoUf  second-rate  ;  the  performers  are 
generally  amateurs ;  dramas,  eto.  Cfiroo 
BarctlofUa,  concerts  and  soirees  de 
magie,  etc.  EvZl-fights, — These  are 
very  inferior  here  to  those  in  Anda- 
lusia, Madrid,  etc.,  and  Catalans  are 
no  lovers  of  tauromachia.  The  PUjua 
was  built  in  1833,  on  the  plan  of  that 
at  Madrid  ;  it  holds  10,000  spectators. 
The  Carnival  is  very  gay.  The  local 
great  holidays  are  Feb.  12th,  Sta. 
Eulalia,  tutelar  of  the  city  (go  to  Sar- 
ria,  etc.) ;  Jan.  17,  San  Antonio,  horse- 
races ;  April  23,  San  Jorge  (the  fSte 
take  places  in  gardens,  courts,  chapel 
of  the  Audiencia) ;  on  Easter  Monday, 
at  Coll  and  Qracia,  great  merriment, 
fairs,  booths,  etc.  Chth. — There  is  a 
very  good  Casino,  comfortably  fitted 
up,  foreign  papers  and  reviews  taken 
in ;  presentation  by  a  member  neces- 
sary; several  public  reading-rooms,  but 
no  English  papers. 

Directory. — ApotAscaries. — Borrell, 
Calle  Conde  del  Asalto.  Bankers. — 
Girona  hermanos,  Clav^  and  Co.,  cor- 
respondents of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster ;  Compte  and  Co.,  agents  of  Messrs. 
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Hoare  and  Co.  JEkUhs. — At  Hotel  de 
Oriente  and  Galle  del  Aroo  del  Teatro, 
No.  7>  from  8r.  to  lOr.,  linen  inclnded, 
good.  BookMUen — Bonnehanlt,  French, 
22  Rambla  de  Oapnchi^ioB  ;  Sala,  Calle 
de  la  Union,  8.  Oc^is, — Coffee-booaea 
at  Barcelona  are  large  eatabliahmenta, 
fitted  up  with  great  luxury ;  and  ices, 
agraz,  horchata,  are  reiy  well  prepared, 
^e  handsomest  and  most  frequented 
are  Oafi&  de  las  Siete  Puertas  and  £1 
Gran  Gaf(&.  Waiters  are  called  by  clap- 
ping one's  hands,  and  not  by  striking 
the  glass,  as  in  Paris.  There  are  some 
good  restaurants^  where  one  can  dine 
d  la  earte  and  so  much  a  head,  French 
cooking ;  the  best  is  Restaurant  de 
Paris  87,  Rambla  de  Gapuchinos. 
Cigwn. — The  best  genuine  Harannah 
cigars  are  to  be  had  at  Sr.  Bentoea's, 
Calle  Ancha,  Cosa  Ark  They  are  dear, 
but  excellent.  Blonde»  and  Zaee. — 
The  Barcelona  produce  is  considered 
very  lasting  and  clieap,  though  not 
fine — Fitcr,  1  Plaza  l^al  and  Mar- 
garit  Silks. — Fine  Spanish  produce, 
manufactured  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
etc.,  jand  foreign — Escuder,  Calle  Fer- 
nando. Olover, — Yaret,  Calle  Fer- 
nando, 27. 

OmuuU^R.  B,  M^sConnOaUy  Plaza 
Real,  8.  UniUd  States,  8  Dormitorio 
de  San  Francisco.  Doctors. — English 
physician,  Mr.  Roberts,  F.RC.S.E., 
Calle  Cristina,  No.  8. 

Church  of  BngUmd, — ^Divine  service 
every  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  at 
the  British  Consulate. 

Money-changers, — Janini,  87  Rambla 
Capuchinos.  N.B. — French  gold  and 
silver  current  Giro  Mutuo. — A  bank- 
ing company  ;  money  from  the  smallest 
possible  sums  remitted  all  over  Spain 
for  2  per  cent  premium,  Calle  Dormo. 
San  Francisco,  open  from  0  till  4. 
Perfumer. — Roviralta,  6  Calle  Fernando. 
Wines. — The  Catalonian  wines  are 
strongs  not  very  delicate,  but  rich  and 


juicy.  Beni-Carl6  is  sent  to  France^ 
where  it  is  mixed  with  very  light  Bor- 
deaux. This  red  wine  is  susceptible 
of  amelioration.  Malvasia  de  Siljei^ 
Taya,  Atella,  Cnllera,  Priorato,  ought 
to  be  tasted.  ifani2a  shawls  and  gene- 
ral china  warehouse,  fans,  ivory,  etc., 
Quer,  Calle  Boters,  6. 

Picture  OaUeriea,  ColUetionSf  Mu^ 
seums. — The  Catalan  is  no  connoisseur 
of  painting,  and  the  Museo  is  unim- 
portant Of  Yiladomst  there  are 
some  good  specimens,  especially  Sta. 
Clara,  La  Stigmata,  etc  There  are 
many  libraries,  private  and  public,  rich 
in  MSS.  and  local  history.  Archivo 
Gfenl.  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon. — It  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  best-arranged,  and 
most  important  archives  in  Europe.  It 
was  established  by  Pedro  IV.  del  Pun- 
yalet.  The  admirable  classification  is 
due  to  the  late  keeper  of  the  archives. 
The  documents  date  from  the  0th 
century.  This  establishment  is  pub- 
lishing a  collection  of  political  and  ad- 
ministrative documents  of  value,  espe- 
cially for  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Valencia,  Catolulia,  Aragon,  Mfgorca, 
and  their  dependent  portions  in  southern 
France,  Italy,  etc.     Free  admittance. 

Libmry  of  San  Juan. — 40,000  vols., 
which  were  removed  here  from  the  sup- 
pressed convents,  and  many  MSS.  of 
the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
Bpisoopal  Library. — 16,000  vols,  2000 
MSS.  of  Spanish  romance,  coins,  speci- 
mens of  minerals  and  natural  history. 
Museo  Salvador. — A  magnificent  and 
most  complete  collection  of  the  natural 
history,  geology,  minerals,  and  anti- 
quities of  Catalufta  ;  a  fine  library  and 
MSS.  principally  relating  to  natural 
history,  medicine,  and  travels,  and  a 
very  fine  and  rich  herbary,  which  was 
formed  by  MM.  Salvador,  Toumefort, 
A.  and  B.  Jussieu,  etc.  ;  admittance  on 
presenting  card,  Calle  Ancha,  66. 
Private  GolUction  qf  Antiquities  of  Seftor 
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Coitada,  Calle  Riera  de  San  Joan,  83. 
Zoologieal  OoUeg$  of  Seftor  Mercader  de 
BeUoch,  Calle  Llado,  11.  Pietum  M- 
UOian  of  S.  Pascoal,  19  Calle  JueUL 
(old  pictorea,  aeveral  of  yalue) ;  ditto 
of  Se&or  Campaner,  Calle  Caii)ida,  16  ; 
ditto,  of  Seftor  Bosh  and  Pazzi,  Calle 
RipoU,  22. 

JPublie  TiutmeHotL — It  is  very  well 
organiaed  here,  and  education  ia  yeiy 
general  and  popular.  There  are  85 
achooli  of  primary  inatmction ;  and 
aereral  higher  schools,  mostly  founded 
and  supported  by  the  town,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  etc.  We  shall  mention 
the  laiger  schools  :  Esoolapios,  Colegio 
Baroelonda,  Seminario  Condliar;  be- 
sides Faculty  of  Medicine,  College  of 
Sui^geons,  etc 

Gab  i'aref.— Three  stands,  Plaza  del 
Teatro ;  ditto^  de  la  Constitucion ;  ditto, 
de  Palacio.  Calces  comfortable ; 
cabbies  extortionate.  There  are  sereral 
stands. 

Raalg 
/One  hone,  dawn  to  8  p.m.      .    a 

Lacounc-Jo,"  v"     8  p.m.  to  midnight  6 

*^'''™'^  iTwohoriM,  dawntoSF.M.     .  6 

V    „      ,»       8  p.m.  to  midnight  g 

/One  hone,  dawn  to  8  P.M.  8 

t    »,      I,       8  P.M.  to  midnight  15 
Eveiy  extia  I  hr.  it  paid  proportionately. 

From  amy  ^ari  of  tkt  tcwm  tt  BaruUtuta  cr 
raUmay  statmu. 

Reds 

Ooehorae,  dawn  toSp.M 6 

»,      „     8  P.M.  to  midnight  .       .    9 

Two  honei,  dawn  to  8  p.  m.  .9 

„      „       8  P.M.  to  midnight    .        . '     .  la 

A  driot'io  Tivoii,  Potto  do  Gmcm,  oic. 

Reals 
One  horse,  dawn  to  8  p.m 8 

„      „     8  P.M.  to  midnight  .  •  10 

Two  hones,  dawn  to  8  p.m.  .16 

„      „       8  P.M.  to  midnight    .  .  ao 

Flom  the  theatre,  i  hone,  8r.,  9  horses,  sar. 

Firat-rate  hired  carriages,  with  footman,  open 
or  closed,  6or.  to  xoor.  a-day,  hy  the  week, 
■lonth,  or  year. 

SuBUBBH. — Visit  the  barrio  or  qnar- 


tier  called  Bareelonda,  S.K  of  city,  and 
b\iilt  in  the  banning  of  this  century. 
It  is  on  a  perfectly  regular  plan,  the 
straight  line  being  the  rule,  composed 
of  houses  of  the  same  size  and  aliape, 
containing  a  population  of  upwards  of 
12,000,  mostly  sailors  and  lower  classes. 
Orada,  N.W.  of  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  San  Pedro  Martir,  close  to 
the  most  faahionable  promenade,  a 
picturesque  little  village,  with  inns, 
restaurants,  tea-gardens,  etc.  Sarrid 
is  another  favourite  resort  of  the 
Barcelonese  on  holidays  and  summer 
ereningGL  Then  are  several  pretty 
villas,  called  in  Catalu&a  torrea,  scat- 
tered about  the  country  with  charming 
gardens  and  vistas.  See  especially  £1 
Laberinto  and  the  Tonre  of  Sr.  An- 
glada,  near  Harta.  Rail  to  Sarri^ 
through  Qracia,  17,  12,  8  euartoa,  in  a 
few  minutes. 

SxcttrtioHt.—'To  baths  of  Montbuy,  of  La- 
puda,  etc  To  MoMsomU, — ^An  excursion  to 
this  celebrated  monastery,  amd  picturesque 
hills  around  it,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Con- 
veyances :— ist,  by  rail  from  Barcelona  to 
Martorell,  i  hr.  17^  m.,  iir.  and  8r.  At  Mar- 
torell  take  a  carriage  to  Collbatd,  s  hrs. ;  from 
CoUbatd  (an  inn,  Posada  Nueva  de  las  Cuevas) 
to  Monserrat,  riding  (donkeys  and  horsesX 
N,B.—\t  carriages  be  preferred  to  riding, 
there  sie  carriages  to  Monseirat,  but  this  is 
the  longest  way.  ad  mode,  Barcelona  to 
Monistrol  by  rail,  it\  m. ;  fares,  ist  cL,  aor. 
50c. ;  ad  cL,  xsr.  ssc. :  time,  a  hrs.  from 
sutioo  of  Monistrol  to  the  irillage,  \  hr. ;  Moni- 
strol to  Monserrat,  riding,  a  hrs.  Fares  to 
ascend  Moosoirat :— A  guide  and  donkey,  8r. 
for  a  man,  zor.  if  a  lady  riding;  a  guide  to 
show  the  grottoes,  i4r.,  a  torch,  lor. ;  for  Ben- 
gal fire,  used  to  illuminate  the  grottoes,  etc., 
i6r. ;  half-an-hour  requisite  to  reach  the  grot- 
toes. A  whole  day  is  indispensable  to  see  the 
principal  sights,  but  two  would  fatigue  less; 
and  the  inn  at  CoUbatd  is  decent,  and  its  host, 
Pedro  Bacarisas,  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the 
grottoes,  is  dviL 

Z>«Kn>/j»«.~Those  who  are  desirous  of 
more  deuils  can  consult  the  books  written 
on  the  subject  (see  Intro.)  Monserrat,  Mens 
Serratus,  or  the  Jagged  Mountain,  is  so  called 
from  in  form ;  it  is  about  8  leagues  in  dreum- 
ference,  and  the  pinnacles  range  soom  j8oo 
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tt  high.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  celebnted 
shrines  in  Spau,  and  the  object  of  yeariy  pil- 
grimages, which  once  numbered  iqmards  of 
60^000  pilgrimSp  but  are  gradually  thinning  in 
proportion  as. true  piety  is  becoming  more 
enlightened.  According  to  the  legend.  Bishop 
Gondemar,  hearing  a  report  spread  by  some 
shepherds  that  mysterious  lightt  were  seen, 
and  mnsie  heard,  both  coming  from  the  Jagged 
Mountain,  visited  it  in  880  to  find  out  the 
truth.  A  small  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  dis- 
coTcred  in  a  grotto.  This  image  (the  one  now 
here)  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  St  Luke,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Spain  by  St  Peter. 
It  was  concealed  here  by  the  Bishop  of 
Barcelona  when  the  Arabs  invaded  CatalnSa. 
As  it  was  being  carried  toManresa  by  the 
bishop,  he  soon  fancied  he  discovered  strong 
and  we^fy  proof  that  it  was  the  statae's  par- 
ticular wish  not  to  travel  farther.  An  altar  was 
then  raised,  a  chapel  built,  and  an  anchorite 
placed  to  watch  over  it  Now  the  devil  came 
*H  /ersffHfu  to  inhabit  a  grotto  close  by,  with 
the  determination  to  lead  astray  the  pious  man. 
Wilfred,  then  Count  of  Barcelona,  had  a  beau- 
tiful daughter,  Riquilda,  who,  having  become 
possessed  by  the. evil  spirit,  declared  that  the 
latter  would  not  leave  her  until  Juan  Guarin, 
the  godly  anchorite,  gave  him  leave  to  do  so. 
The  count  then  took  her  to  the  hermit,  and 
left  her  to  his  care.  Guarin  was  perversely 
inspired,  and  finally  cut  her  head  off,  and 
buried  the  body.  Guarin,  all  repentance, 
parted  company  with  his  wicked  friend,  and 
fled  to  Rome.  The  Pope  gave  him  absolu- 
tion, but  ordered  him  to  return  to  Moaserrat, 
never  to  look  up  to  heaven,  but  that  he  should 
walk  and  feed  like  the  beasts  and  never  utter 
a  word.  Heaven  seems  to  have  confirmed  the 
Pope's  verdict,  for  shortly  after  he  was  turned 
into  a  wild  beast  The  huntsmen  of  Count 
Wilfred  captured  the  strange  animal,  and  took 
him  to  the  palace,  where  he  became  a  great 
ii^m.  But  not  long  after,  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  count,  the  wild  besst  being  introduced 
for  the  gase  of  the  guests,  a  child  cried  out  to 
it, '  Arise,  Juan  Guarin ;  thy  sins  are  pardoned 
thee.'  The  beast  then  beoune  once  more  the 
former  Monierrat  anchorite,  was  pard<Mied  by 
the  count,  and  a-  search  being  made  by  the 
father  and  Guarin,  led  to  the  discovery  of  fair 
Riquilda,  who,  notwithstanding  having  had  her 
throat  cut  and  being  buried  for  eight  years  in 
a  deep  hole,  reappeared  alive,  and  with  only 
a  red  rim  on  her  throat,  more  like  a  silk  thread 
than  a  wound,  and  more  becoming  than  other- 
wise. Count  Wilfred  founded  a  nunnery,  of 
which  Riquilda  became  the  lady  abbess,  and 
Guarin  head  butler  or  may^tr  dome.  The 
miracles  performed  by  the  holy  image  at- 


tracted thousands  of  pilgrims,  and  the  nnnA 
were  removed  and  monks  placed  in  their  stead. 
It  has  been  ever  since  a  favourite  shrine 
with  kings,  popes,  great  captains,  etc.  and 
was  especially  patronised  during  the  15th  and 
x6th  centuries.  The  T*s9ro  of  the  Virgin  was 
truly  magnificent^  and  amounted  to  upwards  of 
000,000  ducats.  The  ostensorium  given  by 
Philibert  of  Savoy  contained  upwards  of  xooo 
diamonds,  100  pearls,  xoo  sapphhes,  opals, 
eta  One  of  her  numberless  crowns  was  en- 
riched with  asoo  emeralds.  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  i^aoed  around  it  the  flags  and  banners 
he  had  captured  at  Lepanto ;  and  when  Philip 
V.  visited  the  chapel  there  were  xio  predous 
lamps  of  massive  silver  before  the  altar.  Most 
of  the  riches  were  carried  away  when  Suchet's 
troops  kept  garrison  at  the  monasleiy  for  three 
months.  Portions  of  the  buildings  were  pulled 
down,  the  library  burnt,  and  the  monks  hanged 
or  hunted  out  of  their  cells.  In  1827,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  granted  £s°oo  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  edifices ;  and  the  present  queen,  on 
her  visit  in  1857,  made  the  Virgin  several 
presents  and  left  money.  The  former  church 
and  monastery  no  longer  exist ;  the  only 
vestige  is  a  Byzantine  portal  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Gothic  cloisters  of  14761  The  present 
convent  is  well  situated ;  the  cluster  of  buildings, 
some  of  them  eight  storeys  high,  is  placed  on  a 
terrace  overlooking  a  gorge,  where  rocks  are 
jumbled  together  in  Salvator  Rosa  style,  with 
plains  at  the  end  coloured  with  a  greyish 
yellow,  and  dark  forests  scattered  in  the  dis- 
tance. At  the  back  there  are  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous masses  of  conical  rocks  rising  to  a  great 
height  The  Llobregat  winds  through  the 
plain  below,  and  the  background  of  this  grand 
tableau  is  formed  by  the  distant  Pyrenees, 
blending  with  the  clouds.  There  is  little  to 
see  here  save  the  scenery,  which  is  wild  and 
grand.  The  hermitages,  once  very  numerous, 
and  placed  in  almost  inaccessible  and  retired, 
solitary,  lofty  spots,  are  no  longer  what  they 
were  :  most  have  disappeared,  and  the  rest  are 
cnunbling  fast  Visit  the  rock-walled  garden  ; 
the  church,,  where  there  is  a  good  rotable, 
the  work  of  Esteban  Jordan,  and  a  reja,  a 
masterpiece  of  Cristobal  de  Salamanca,  1578. 
The  celebrated  image  is  of  inferior  execution, 
made  of  dark  wood.  Tlie  Csfreu,  or  Gruta  de 
la  Esperanxa,  b  a  very  large  grotto,  with  a 
stalactite-roofed  grotto  adjoining  called  El 
Camarin.  This  latter  leads  to  Toeador  de  Itu 
Sii/UUt  (Boudoir  of  the  Sylphs).  At  the 
bottom  of  the  larger  grotto  is  the  /Vs^(well) 
iUl  Diabh,  90  yards  deep.  Descend  into  it 
and  cross  several  grottoes,  all  curious,  and 
rendered  effective  by  the  stalactite  roof  and  the 
calcareous  incnistatioDs  on  the  walls.     The 
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largett  is  called  GaUria  dt  Sam  BarUUmS. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  another,  Clatuirp  dt  las 
Mo^ftM^  where  the  stalactites  with  the  stalag- 
mites have,  by  blending,  formed  slender  pillars. 
Fnxn  it  proceed  to  the  Gruta  dt  lot  Estalac- 
titas.  The  spectacle  presented  here  by  the 
thousand  different  fantastical  forms  assumed 
by  the  crystallisation  and  incrustations  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
and  Bengal  fire  generally  lighted  up  for  the 
greater  effect.  Hence  to  Gruia  del  EU/anttt 
so  called  from  the  seeming  form  of  that  animal 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  formed  by  an  im- 
posing mass.  Observe  in  it  besides  a  strikingly 
regular  ogival  arch,  naturally  formed.  Here 
ladies  may  limit  their  excursion  to  thb  curious 
underground  palace.  Those  whtrm  notkinf[ 
daunt* — that  is,  neither  mud  nor  dampness^ 
we  advise  to  proceed  to  B^fca  dtlJnfitmOf 
56  metres  deep ;  to  Gruta  de  la  Damn  Blanca, 
where  the  lady  in  whit*  is  a  large  white  rock, 
mysteriously  wrought  by  nature.  Thence, 
after  crossing  several  other  curious  halls  full  of 
stalactites,  the  Salon  del  Absido  Got  ice  is 
attained,  which  is  the  last.  The  temperature 
varies  a  good  deal,  and  we  advise  tourists 
setting  out  on  the  complete  i^rand  tour 
(which  takes  6  hrs.)  of  this  subterraneous  coun- 
try to  provide  themselves  with  wrupiwrs,  us, 
whilst  it  is  90  degrees  ceniigrade  in  tliu  last- 
named  grotto,  it  is  15  in  that  of  Las  Estatacii- 
tas,  and  only  9  in  the  Vestibule.  The  church 
is  mostly  modernised.  Visit  the  Camarin^  or 
wardrobe,  of  the  Virgin,  where  her  costly  and 
beautifully  embroidered  mantes  are  carefully 
kept ;  and  the  devotees  (devotes  de  la  Virgen) 
may  kiss  her  statue's  hand.  The  meuntain 
is  jagged,  or  separated  into  two  portions  or 
hills,  forming  thus  the  small  valley,  where  the 
winter  torrents  have  formed  a  ravine,  which 
serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 


bishoprics  of  Vich  and  Barcelona.  This  violent 
rent  Mr  separation  was  produced,  say  religious 
legends,  at  the  moment  of  the  crucifixion. 
Geology  ezphins  it  by  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, and  the  waters  which  filled  the  summits 
forming  an  inunense  basin  or  lake. 

The  13  hermitages  formed  what  is  called  a 
via  cruci*  and  scala  ceeli^  which  began  at  the 
hermitage  of  Santiago  and  ended  at  that  of  Sl 
Teronimo.  The  views  from  the  former  are 
extensive.  .The  mountain  itself,  which  b  after 
all  the  liem  here,  is  formed  by  several  huge 
clustering  conical  hills,  through  which  all  access 
is  difficult  These  '  aiguilles'  consist  of  round 
calcareous  stones,  of  various  colours,'  and 
hewn,  so  to  speak,  by  a  sort  of  natural  bitumen 
mixed  with  sand.  Continued  rains  gradually 
destroy  by  decomposition  this  glutinous  fossil 
pitch;  they  thus  render  these  peaks  more 
pointed,  carry  away  the  soil  and  sand,  and 
plough  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  in  all  direc- 
tions, filtering  through  the  mass  and  producing 
these  stalactites  which  we  see  in  the  grottoes  of 
Collbatd.  The  detritus  accumulated  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  has  at  last  become  an 
excellent  vegetable  soil,  which  produces  fine 
wheat  and  vines  :  and  though  the  summits  are 
rugged,  denuded,  and  sterile,  lite  slopes,  within 
nn  extent  of  95  Icil.  circumference,  arc  clothed 
with  vegetation,  and  present  a  series  of  aoo 
varieties  of  plants.  Tlie  mountain  sunds 
isolated.  Its  spurs  extend  N.W.,  and  are  of 
great  height  also,  and  the  whole  mass  forms 
part  of  the  Pyrenean  range.  The  greatest 
height  is  about  3390  ft  above  the  sea,  and  8 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  mountain  is 
rent  the  third  part  of  its  whole  height,  forming 
thus  two  hills  or  summits  separated  by  a  nar- 
row valley,  where  the  rains  have  dug  a  small 
ravine  W.  to  £. 
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Geoobafhioal  Administrativk  Di- 
visions . — These  three  provinces,  Alava, 
Yizcaya,  Gnipuzcoa  (capitals,  Vitoria, 
Bilbao,  San  Sebastian)  are  commonly 
called  'Las  Provincias,'  to  which  Yaa- 
congadas  is  often  added;  they  consti- 
tuted the  ancient  Oantabria  (from  Eent- 
Aber,  comer  of  the  water),  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  never  expelled 
from  their  native  soil*  and  proved  as 
indomitable  as  the  Asturii  and  all 
mountaineers  generally  are.  The  largest 


of  the  three  is  Biscay,  which  measures 
some  81 4  m.  fr'om  N.  to  S.,  and  89  m. 
£.  to  W.,  with  a  seaboard  of  52]  m.  i*i 
extent.  The  smallest,  tliat  of  Gnipuz- 
coa, contains  only  62  square  leagues, 
and  Alava  116  square  leagues.  The 
population  is  : — Vizcaya,  168,705  ; 
Alava,  97,934  ;  Gnipuzcoa,  162,547  ; 
total,  429,186  (1860).  The  principal 
rivers  are : — the  Bidossoa,  which  rises 
on  the  S.W.  slopes  of  the  Pico  de  Les- 
sete,  in  the  range  of  the  Alduides,  some 
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8336  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
Ibaizabal,  Arratia,  Ordufta,  and  Gadag- 
na,  in  Biscay,  which  uniting  their  waters 
form  the  Nervion  that  creeses  Bilbao 
and  empties  itself  into  tlie  Atlantic 
The  principal  towns,  besides  the  ca|Hta]B 
already  mentioned,  are :  Toloea,  Iron, 
and  y  eigara.  The  principal  ports  those 
of  Lequeitio,  Portugalete,  and  Laredo. 
The  three  provinces  are  placed  under 
the  military  jurisdicton  of  a  Oapitania- 
General  de  las  Provincias  Yascongadss 
and  Navarre,  whose  residence  is  at 
Pamplona.  There  is  a  gobemador  for 
each,  and  judicially  and  ecclesiastically 
tliey  depend  on  the  audienda  of  Burgos 
and  the  dioceses  of  Santander  and  Cala- 
horra. 

History. — ^The  Basques  are  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  this 
day  they  have  preeerved  intact  the 
character,  customs,  and  language,  of 
their  forefathers.  With  all  justice  they 
can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  tlie  oldest 
race  in  Spain.  In  their  tongue  they 
call  their  language  Eskara,  and  them- 
selves Escualdunac,  which  meanBAstrong 
hamd.  From  the  first  they  constituted 
small  republics,  ruled  by  chiefs  elected 
among  themselves,  and  according  to 
especial  codes  or  fueros,  which  breathed 
fierce  independence,  parochial  e^iclusive- 
ness,  and  stem  but  patriarchal  regula- 
tions. This  national  code  has  been 
respected  at  all  times,  and  by  every 
ruler,  forming  an  imperium  m  imperio, 
with  its  especial  House  of  Commons, 
Diputacion  Provincial,  tarifis,  tolls, 
police,  and  army.  There  is  now  some 
talk  of  abolishing  these  fueroe,  and  the 
moment  seems  to  have  come  when  they 
may  be  suppressed  without  causing  any 
real  and  lasting  disturbance.  The 
Basques  have  played  no  important  part 
in  the  annals  of  Spain.  In  1106  those 
on  the  French  side  purchased  the  La- 
board  for  3306  gold  florins,  and  were 


incorporated  with  France  in  1461,  under 
Charles  VIL,  but  continued  to  eigoy 
certain  eiemptions  from  taxes,  enlist- 
ment in  the  army,  etc.  In  1880  and 
1333,  tlie  Spanish  Basque  Provinces 
submitted  to  the  authorit}'  of  Alfonso 
XI.  of  Castile,  and  were  annexed  to 
Castile  by  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  put  to 
death  Juan  of  Aragon,  husband  of  the 
heiress  to  the  lordship  (aeHorio)  which 
these  provinces  constituted. 

ChABACTBB,  LaVOUAOB,  and  DRB86. 

— ^The  Faacuensea  are  a  most  noble, 
high-minded,  and  interesting  race ;  a 
haughty,  stem,  independent  people, 
noted  for  trathfulness  and  honesty,  and 
unbounded  hospitality.  They  are  ad- 
dicted to  agriculture  and  smith-work, 
make  excellent  sailors,  and  have  be- 
come most  remarkable  discoverers.  £1- 
cano,  who  commanded  one  of  Magel- 
lan's ships ;  Legazpia,  who  made  the 
conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
founded  the  first  Spanish  town  at  Zebu, 
Loaira,  etc. ;  and  the  discovery  of 
Greenland,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  etc., 
have  been  ascribed  to  Basques.  They 
were  certainly  the  earliest  whale-fisher- 
men on  record,  and  to  tliis  day  man  the 
French  and  Spanish  whalers  that  leave 
Bayonne,  Boideaux,  and  the  Spanish 
northern  ports.  They  are  good  soldiers, 
especially  when  under  the  immediate 
and  exclusive  orders  of  a  countryman 
ipaiacmo),  and  the  tercious  Yascongados 
were  always  held  in  great  repute. 
Though  deficient  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  art,  they  are  excellent 
mathematicians,  learned  scholars,  and 
stout  reasoners.  Physically,  they  are 
a  very  superior  race,  tall,  muscular, 
well-proportioned,  wiry,  and  swift- 
footed.  Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are 
frequent — a  fact  explained  by  the  long 
and  constant  intercourse  and  partial 
amalgamation  with  the  Northmen  dur- 
ing the  9th  century,  and  their  Celtio 
origin.    The  women  are  very  handsome. 
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fair-complexioned,  and  wiUi  magnificent 
long  hair,  worn  in  trmuaa  hanging  over 
the  back.  They  are  reserved  and 
haughty  before  atrangem.  Their  daima 
to  be  the  deaoendanta  of  Noah  and 
Tnbal«  the  moat  noble  race  in  the  world, 
and  of  pure  and  earliest  nobility,  are 
prominent  featnrea  in  their  ehanicter. 
Ereiy  Yaaoongado  la  bom  a  caballero  a 
ffoieoa,  and  prond  armoriala  are  Tery 
frequently  seen  scnlptored  in  atone  over 
a  hnmble  cottage  or  a  dilapidated  hoTcL 
Their  cnatoma,  gamea,  etc.,  are  all  in- 
teresting and  erinoe  antiquity.  For 
instance,  com  and  bread  are  offered  to 
the  dead  on  the  anniTersaiy  day  of  their 
death.  At  Elizondo,  San  Sebastian, 
etc ,  we  hsTe  often  seen  some  poor  fisher- 
man's daughter,  in  a  church,  praying 
for  a  dead  relatire,  amid  baskets  ftdl  of 
fruit,  loayes  of  bread,  and  com,  and 
kneeling  upon  the  tomb  of  her  anceston, 
bearing  an  escutcheon  with  canting 
arms.  The  dances  on  holidays  must 
also  be  noticed  for  their  originality  and 
antiquecharacter,theaoreMo,  theoowrica, 
the  egpaia,  and  others,  are  all  interest- 
ing to  witness.  The  bagpipe,  tam- 
bourine, fife,  and  the  silbato  are  the 
usual  rude  Berber-like  instmmenta  that 
accompany  them.  The  wild  cries  of 
outbursting  joy,  the  clashiDg  of  the 
chestnut  iron-ended  fliaU/ta,the  delight 
of  the  dancers,  bring  back  to  our  recol- 
lection their  definition  by  Yoltaire  : — 
'  Lea  Basques  sont  un  petit  peuple  qui 
saute  et  danse  an  sommet  des  Pyri&ndes.* 
The  great  national  amusement  is  the 
juego  de  pelota,  fiyes-court,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  most  insignificant 
hamlet  They  are  the  best  playerB  in 
Europe,  and  hare  frequently  beaten  the 
French  Basques,  renowned  alike  in  this 
game.  The  dreaa  ia  pictureaque  but 
plain.  The  men  wear  abort  yelret 
Jackets^  mostly  dark  green  or  brown, 
long  loose  trowsers  of  the  same  material, 
alpaigataa  (aandals)  or  wooden  shoes, 


in  winter,  called  madrdUu.  A  blue  or 
yiyid  red  aash  girds  the  loins,  and  the 
head-gear  conaiata  of  the  picturesque 
iotno,  generally  blue. 

The  women  coyer  their  heads  in  the 
cold  and  rainy  montha,  or  when  they 
go  to  church,  with  the  cloth  hood,  black 
or  brown,  worn  in  Nayarre,  the  Pyre- 
neea  French  and  Spanish,  the  south  of 
France,  and  Brugea  in  Belgium. 

Thk  Lanou  aob  is  said  by  aome  philo- 
logists to  be  akin  to  Mandchu  and  If  on- 
^lian,  and,  according  to  Humboldt, 
waa  formerly  spoken  throughout  all 
Spain.  It  certainly  ia  a  primitiye 
tongue,  without  the  least  analogy  with 
any  of  Latin  or  Teutonic  origin.  Its 
yigour,  word-painting,  and  locutiona 
are  most  remarkable,  and  it  is  conai- 
dered  the  richest  of  aU.  There  are 
seme  4000  words  of  one,  two^  and  three 
syllablea,  and  aome  of  them  contain  aa 
many  aa  aixteen  I  The  pronunciation 
ia  harsh,  unharmonioua,  and  moat  difii- 
cult  to  leara.  The  deyil  ia  aaid  to  haye 
atudied  it,  and  could  not  leam  aboye 
three  worda  after  aeyeral  years'  labour ; 
while  a  prince  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
sueoeeded  in  speaking  it,  but  very  lately, 
after  a  aummer's  residence  or  two  in  the 
Basque  country.  The  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  adjectivea  change  into  yerba  at 
will,  and  likewiee  yerba  may  be  trana- 
formed  into  nouns  and  acyectiyea.  All 
prepositions,  adyerba,  conjunctiona,  in- 
teijectiona,  the  yery  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, are  declined  like  nouns  or  adjectiyea 
and  conjugated  like  yerba.  The  sub- 
stantiye  changea  according  to  the 
condition  of  ^e  being  or  tldng  to  de- 
signate, expressing  graphically  the 
sense  of  objects  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, thus : — 

Gfid  b  called  7aim  Goicoa,  that  K  the  good 

Master  who  dwdk  on  high. 
ilfMM         „    Hargkit  light  of  the  dead. 
Ctmettty  „    Herrim,  the  land  of  the  dead. 
ScUmci     M    Icaabide,  road  to  kamiof. 
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it  called  Bitktmny,  and  vacf 
bod/i  home    »y  Raymond*! 


A  Mw  nomc 


Lope  de  Yega,  who  traced  his  origid 
to  one  of  theae  proyinces,  aaya : — 

Purm  Bobla  narimiento 
Hay  ea  EapaiU  tres  {Mutes, 
Galida,  Vineaya^  Asturias, 
O  ya  mnmiaMoKiuk  llaman. 

Indeed,  every  Basque  claims  a  descent 
ai  lead  from  Hoah,  and  «*Mi»t^iia  it  as 
serioualy  as  any  Scotchman :  Ai  is  told 
of  one  who,  on  being  informed  that  we 
all  descended  from  Noah,  asserted  that 
his  family  '  didna  do  so^*  for  they  had 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge  <  a  little  ark 
of  their  own,'  a  story  similar  to  one 
told  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Duo 
de  Levi's  family,  who  seriously  pretend 
to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  LeoL  But 
the  sensible  Spaniard  remarks^  'hay 
parentesoos  que  no  les  alcanza  un  galgo. ' 
AoRiouLTUBAL  Pboduob,  Mikxb,  etc 
— ^The  country  is  yery  hilly,  containing, 
but  as  exceptions  to  the  mle^  some 
charming  green  Talleys  embosomed 
amid  chestnut-clad  slopes,  oaks^  and  the 
blue  arrowy  pine.  The  scenery,  cottages, 
Tillages,  and  houses,  are  most  Swiss- 
like. •  The  tinkling  of  bells  hung 
around  the  Telvet-coated  black  and 
white  cows^  mostly  imported  from 
Brittany  or  Nayarre  ;  the  wild,  shrill, 
joyful  cries  of  the  cowherds  calling  to 
each  other  across  the  yalleys  ;  the  blue- 
green  meadows  watered  by  sparkling 
riUs^  fringed  by  English-looking  hedges; 
the  slopes  of  clustered  hills  gilt  by  the 
waying  maize ;  whitewashed  cottages 
studded  about :  how  different  all  from 
the  dusty,  dreary,  deserted,  sayage 
Castile  which  we  haye  crossed  or  are 
about  to  enter  1  the  well-kept  roads, 
secure  bridges,  regular  pretty  yillages, 
with  a  tidy  plaxa,  a  shady  alameda,  and 
the  school-house  and  diurch,  frill  of 


sunshine;  all  bespeak  good  self-gorem- 
ment)  habits  of  order,  and  honest  toiL 
There  are  seyeral  manufactorieB  of  paper, 
soap^  matches,  cotton  and  linen,  woollen 
stufib,  etc,  at  Imn,  Benteria,  Tolosa, 
Lasarte,  and  Yergara.  Iron-foundries 
at  Irura  and  Tolosa^  Mines  are  not 
yery  abundant.  Iron  is  found  at  Giz- 
urquil  and  Also,  and  especially  at  So- 
morrostro,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  where 
it  ii  most  abundant^  producing  upwards 
of  800,000  quintali  of  ore  annually. 
That  of  Balmaseda  is  also  oonsiderahly 
worked  and  abundant.  Pyrites  of  cop- 
per are  found  dose  to  Bilbao^  lead  at 
Monte  Haya,  etc  Chalk,  alabaster, 
baryta,  and  calcareous  spar  are  yery 
common,  and  galine  is  extracted  from 
the  rioh  mines  of  Elarrio^  Ma&aria, 
Ouadalcano,  etc  (N.  of  Bilbao) ;  coals 
hATB  not  been  found,  and  are  brought 
from  Asturias. 

Some  of  the  best  minsral  9prin(jf$  are 
to  be  met  with  in  these  proyinces,  such 
as  Santa  Agnoda,  near  Mondragon  (sul- 
phate of  odciom  and  chlorure  of  so- 
dium), Alsola ;  Arechayaleta  (sulphu- 
ric acid  gas  and  sulphate  of  calcium), 
near  Yeigara;  Cestona  (chlor.  sod.), 
not  far  from  Asepeitia ;  Molinar  de 
Oarranza  (ac  carb.) ;  Cortezubi,  near 
Murquifta  (sulph.  hydrog.)>  Zaldiyar, 
etc.  The  principal  products  of  the 
proylnoe  are  maize,  red  and  white  ;  ex- 
cellent  fruit,  such  as  the  payia  peaches 
of  theyalley  of  Qordeguela,  near  BUbao; 
the  deUcious  Bustnria  cherries;  juicy 
apples  from  Duranza,  and  chestnuts. 
Com  is  not  much  grown,  as  the  climate 
does  not  allow  it  to  ripen  sufficiently. 
The  exports  are  null ;  tiie  imports  con- 
siBt  chiefly  of  com,  cheap  French  wines, 
etc  The  Chacoli  wine  produced  here 
is  sour,  and  strangers  cannot  drink  it 
without  water.  Some  crystal  is  manu- 
factured at  La  Piedad  de  Ibaizabal ; 
linen  at  Bego&a ;  porcelain,  ropes,  pa- 
per, etc,  at  Buisturia.     The  yillages 
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are  oomprised  in  ante-iglesias  or  dis- 
tricta,  80  called  from  being  generally 
grouped  'before,'  or  rather  around  the 
parish  church,  which  is  the  citadel,  the 
palace,  the  hospital,  the  seat  of  goyern- 
ment  and  wisdom  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religious,  simple-jninded,  patriarchal 
Yascuenses,  who  readily  belieye  with 
Napoleon  '  tout  ce  que  croit  mon  curl' 
The  municipalities,  parientes  mayores 
or  infanzones  (not  the  lorda,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Basque  etymology,  the  first 
occupants  of  the  land,  the  elders),  meet 
under  the  porch  of  the  church  to  de- 
liberate on  parish  matters  ;  the  merin- 
dodes,  or  larger  political  districts,  com- 
prising each  several  ante'-iglesias,  meet 
at  different  large  cities  of  the  provinces 
to  treat  on  general  matters  important 
to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  however  republican  and  democratic 
the  Basques  pretend  to  be,  they  retain 
certain  aristocratic  privileges  and  prin- 
ciples ;  thus,  though  all  bom  gentle- 
men, the  master  of  a  house  is  alone 
etcheco-yauna,  the  equivalent  for  hi- 
dalgo. Right  of  primogeniture  also 
exists,  which  is  applied  to  the  first-bom, 
whether  a  male  (etcheco-premua),  or  a 
female  (etcheco-prima).  A  time-ho- 
noured oak,  el  arbol  de  (Juemica,  is 
from  time  immemorial  the  rendezvous 
of  the  political  assemblies  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  meet  under  its  shady 
branches  (Guernica  is  near  Bilbao),  and 
alternately  also  at  Iran,  Vittoria,  etc. 
Boutea,  etc.— The  cities  are  devoid 
of  interest,  save  to  military  tourists  who 
may  wish  to  visit  the  celebrated  fields 
of  Vittoria,  Ernani,  Iniu,  San  Sebas- 
tian, etc. ;  the  most  picturesque  portions 
lie  about  Vergara,  Zarau;:,  Salinas, 
Mondrogon,  and  may  be  visited,  follow- 
ing the  old  coach-road.  There  is  some 
good  trout-fishing  and  caza  menor  ;  the 
country  is  free  from  robbers,  and  the 
local  niral  police,  las  miqueleteu,  are  a 
trustworthy,  good-natured  tribe,  always 


ready  to  aid  the  traveller,  as  we  have 
personally  experienced  more  than  once. 
For  a  tour  in  the  provinces  we  should 
suggest  the  following  routes  : — 


Iran  to  Scbatdan,  c  or. 

A* 

»» 

Zanus,  c. 

»* 

Bilbao,  c. 

*f 

OrduSa,  li 

n 

Vittoria,  c  or  rL 

t* 

Salinas,  c. 

f> 

Mondragon,  c 

ft 

Tolota,  c. 

»» 

Inin,  c. 

*  C  carriage  or  dtl. ;  ri.  railway. 

There  are  small  cal^hes  to  be  found  in 
every  large  village,  and  the  wiry,  sure- 
footed hack  of  the  country  will  be  often 
preferred  to  the  close  stnfiy  diligence 
and  too  rapid  railway ;  the  inns  am 
evexywhere  tidy,  clean,  and  the  chai^ges 
most  reasonable  ;  the  climate  is  rainy 
and  damp— summer  and  autumn  are 
the  best  seasons  for  travelling. 

Boors  of  Reperknob. — ^The  Basque 
literature  is  of  little  importance,  though 
some  of  the  productions  of  its  poetry 
are  among  the  earliest  in  southern 
Europe.  The  Souletine  Pastorals  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  mediaeval 
mysteries,  and  are  still  performed.  The 
earliest  on  rtMM>ni  date  from  the  10th 
century ;  tiie  subjects  are  generally 
historical  and  legendary,  and  satire  is 
often  happily  introduced.  The  Basques, 
like  most  mountaineers,  are  proficient 
in  the  composition  of  songs,  both  his- 
torical and  religious,  but  more  espe- 
cially satirical  and  light.  Their  pro- 
verbs are  very  racy,  and  have  been 
collected  by  the  Souletine  Bosque, 
Oiheuart,  in  the  17th  century ;  they 
are  contained  in  the  MS.  copy  at  the 
Paris  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale.  The 
Ouipuzcoan  Iturriaza  has  published 
some  charming  fables.  The  poetical 
works  of  Goyhetche,  Heribarreu,  and 
Istuela,  also  exist.  Several  proverbs, 
and    information    respecting    Basque 
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liteiutare,  ete.,  are  found  in  Clifeh6*8 
'  Biarritz,  entre  lea  Pyr^to  et 
rOc^n,'  2  vols.  ;  fiayonne.  And- 
reoasj. 

1.  'Yojage  Archtologiqne  et  Hiato- 
rique  dana  le  Paya  Baaque,  le  Labourd, 
et  le  Guipuzcoa,  par  M.  O^nac  Mon- 
caut ;'  Paris,  Didron,  1857. 

2.  Good  and  anthentio  information 
may  be  derived  from  '  Dicoionario  geog.- 
historico  de  Eapa&a,*  pnbliahed  by  the 
Acad,  of  Hist  in  1802  ;  Madrid  Ibarra. 
The  aeccion  1*  compriaea  these  pro- 
Tincea  and  Navarre,  2  vola.  4to. 

8.  '  Hifitoria  de  la  Provincia  de  Gni- 
puzcoo,'  by  Baroja;  San  Sebastian, 
1847  (written  in  Basque).  The  author 
wrote  in  1824  and  1826  (pnbliahed  at 
San  Sebastian)  two  interesting  papera  on 
the  music  and  dances  of  this  province. 

4.  The  history  of  Guipuzooahaa  been 
written  by  Isaati  (1625),  Velazquez, 
Eocheverri,  etc  They  are  of  little 
importance,  being  founded  on  fables, 
and  many  facts  distorted  by  local  par- 
tiality.    An  exception  to  this  is  the 


32d  voL  of  Risco's  *Espafia  Sagiada,' 
and  Iturriaza  y  Zabala'a  '  Historio  Gen. 
deVizcaya,'  1785,  foL  MS.  Acad.  Hist, 
Madrid  (0.  150),  and  *Oompendios 
histdricoa  de  la  Giudad  y  Villas  de 
Alava,'  by  Landaznri ;  Pamplona,  Ooa- 
culluek,  1798,  4to. 

The  Baaque  language  haa  been  the 
object  of  very  learned  investigations  by 
Baron  Humboldt :  '  Tiber  die  Can- 
tabrische  oder  Baskische  Sprache,'  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  Adelung  and 
Vater's  'Mithridates,'  TheU  iv.  1817  ; 
and  by  the  aame,  another  work  on  the 
Basque  tongue,  published  at  Berlin, 
1821,  4to.  In  Uiese  two  works  the 
philological  matter  is  exhausted,  and 
must  be  preferred  to  Larramandi's 
Astarloa's,  and  Srro's  labours.  M. 
Chahd  has  written  a  good  '  Dictionnaire 
Basque,  Fran^ais,  Espagnol,  et  Latin.' 
An  important  philological  work  is  in 
course  of  publication,  written  by  order 
of  Prince  L.  Bonaparte.  Besides  these, 
Le  Pays  Basque,  by  F.  Michel,  his 
Romanzero^  etc 


BILBAO. 
Capital  of  proviAco  of  Viacaya  (Biscay),  a  teaport    Pop.  (i86i)  17*969. 

Boutes  and  OonTeyanoea.— 1st,  from  Madrid,  by  rail  throughout,  thus  : — 


KiL 

jjno  (exprenjL 

Farei^  ist  and  ad  cL 

Madrid  to  Miranda  (branch  buffetp 

h.    m. 

r.    c.        r.    c 

carriages  changed)  by  rail . 

453 

«3    0 

190  50      149  so 

46    0        34  50 

Miranda  to  Bilbao          „ 

X04 

4    0 

SS7 

The  route  is  unintereusting,  though 
the  scenery  is  wild,  and  the  engineering 
ranks  among  the  finest  in  Europe  for 
daring  and  boldness. 

1st,  From  Barcelona  and  Zaragoza 
by  Tudelo,  by  rail  throughout  Bar- 
celona to  Zaragoza,  by  rail ;  Zaragoza 
to  Castejon  (rail  line  of  Zaragoza  to 
Alsasua),  distance,  92  klL  Time,  about 
2  hours  20  min.  Fares,  40r.  60c; 
80r.  50c  Stops  at  Castejon,  a  good 
buffet    Change  carriages  for  Miranda, 


»7 


943  50      184    o 


by  Logrofio.  Castojon  to  Miranda  and 
Bilbao,  distance  249  klL  Time,  9  hours 
16  min.  Fares,  109r.  75c. ;  82r.  26c. 
Junction-station,  Miranda.  Buffet,  about 
80  min.  stops.  This  journey  is  not  in- 
teresting. We  shall  describe  it  very 
briefly. 

Desoription  of  Bjoxite,—C(dahorra 
(Inn,  at  Espinosa's),  on  the  river 
Cidacoe,  was  the  birthplace  of  Quin- 
tilian,  the  rival  of  Numantia  and  of 
Zaragoza  for  dogged  resistance  against 
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the  enem J.  Here  Sertorios  sastained  a 
long  dege  tgaiiut  Pompey  (b.  o.  678), 
when  the  latter,  after  a  loss  of  8000 
men,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Four 
yean  after,  it  was  besieged  bj  Apranias, 
and  finally  taken  and  destroyed  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  Proyiaions 
being  at  an  end,  human  flesh  was 
resorted  to  rather  than  surrender,  and 
at  Rome  '  Fames  CSalagnnitana'  became 
a  proverb.  Indeed,  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 
in  his  '  Partidas,'  iv.  17,  8,  sets  down 
as  a  law  that  a  father,  whilst  defending 
a  castle»  may  eat  his  own  son  rather 
than  surrender: — 'Seyendo  el  padre 
cercado  en  algun  castlllo  que  toviesse 
de  sefior,  si  fiiesse  tan  cuytado  de  fambre 
que  non  oviesse  al  que  comer,  puede 
comer  al  ^o,  sin  mal  estran9a,  ante 
que  diease  el  castillo  sin  mandado  de  su 
se&or.'  The  town  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  perieretU  ruituo.  At  Cast<^'on 
Yoliiolos  may  be  obtiMned  to  baths  of 
Fitero,  and  at  Calohorra  for  those  of 
AlmedUlo.  On  the  Lera,  two  leagues 
from  Logrofto,  took  place  the  battle  of 
Clayyo^  at  which  Santiago,  notwith- 
standing having  been  stoned  to  death 
some  800  years  before,  managed  to  kill 
60,000  Moors. 

Logrotio, — Inn:  Fonda  del  Chiisto. 
Pop.  11,475.  Capital  of  province  of 
same  name.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  on  a  very  fertile  plain,  well  cul- 
tivated and  planted,  producing  the 
good  but  heady  vino  de  la  Rioja.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda(t) 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  order  of 
Oonstantine  (f),  and  is  therefore  styled 
imperial ;  it  is  Gothic  and  indifferent, 
the  stalls  finely  carved.  The  cloisters 
are  very  early.  In  the  church  of  San- 
tiago is  said  to  have  been  established 
the  order  of  Santiago.  Engineers  as 
well  as  antiquaries  and  artists  should 
examine  attentively  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro,  built  by  a  Dominican  friar  called 
San  Juan  de  Ortega,  in  1188.    LogroAo 


is  the  ordinary  residence  of  GeneqU 
Espartero,  K.O.B.,  Duke  of  Morells, 
eta,  etc.,  and  the  hero  of  the  Yeigara 
Convention.  This  true  patriot;  a  model 
of  honesty  and  disinterestedness,  has 
retired,  Qaribaldi-like,  to  this  other 
Caprera,  where  his  greatest  ambition  is 
to  rear  the  largest  cherries  and  cauli- 
flowers in  Spain,  and  to  make  the  best 
wine.  Shortly  after  leaving  LogroAo 
Fuenmaifor  is  reached.  Close  to  it  is 
the  small  town  of  Navarrete,  whose 
nsme  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Spanish 
history,  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
battle  which  waa  fought  not  far  from 
its  walls,  at  Nikgera,  between  Enrique 
de  Trsatamara,  aided  by  the  French, 
DuguescUn,  and  Don  Pedro  el  Cruel, 
who  won  the  day,  thanks  to  his  Eng- 
lish allies,  headed  by  the  gallant  Black 
Prince,  April  8,  1867.  Some  excellent 
silk  is  produced  at  Lagnardia,  near 
Station  of  Conicero.  The  fertile  'Cami)oa 
de  la  Rioja,'  watered  by  the  Ebro,  are 
crossed,  as  well  aa  this  river,  on  nearing 
Miranda. 

2d,  From  Bayonne.  A.  By  land, 
by  ran  to  Miranda,  8|  hours,  and  then 
to  Bilboa,  4  houra— 12}  hours. 

B.  By  Uod,  by  diL  del  Norte  y  Mediodia  in 
i6  hn.,  by  Ver|;wm  one  day,  and  the  other  by 
Zaraux  and  Ascoitia. 

Firti  Ituuraty,    By  Vtrgara, 


San  Sebastian  to  Andoai 
Toloia. 
Viltafranca  . 
yUlareal 

Elgueu 

Elorrio 

Durango 

Zomoza 

BUbao 


3 

3 

9 


3 

9 

ai 


Fares:  berlina,  laor. ;  interior,  loor. ;  im- 
periale,  9or. ;  no  rotunda ;  good  cairiages, 
generally  leave  at  6  p.m.  erery  other  day: 
ofikes  at  Hotel  de  la  Posta.  Same  for  either 
route. 

Kf/^fvw/.— Vehicles  for  baths  of  Cestona. 
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f^tfyyiim.— Good  inn,  de  la  Potu.  A  Swuf 
Uke  town ;  nunufactoriet,  an  excellent  colccio, 
ntuated  on  the  Deva  (a  good  tnrat  etream). 
Pop.  4000L  Sculpcure-amateun  may  examine 
a  fine  Dying  Christ  by  Juan  Marts  Monlafiea  in 
church  of  San  Pedro :  and  an  excellent  statue 
of  Sl  Ignatius  in  the  colegio.  In  church  of 
Sta.  Marina,  a  much-thought-of  painting  by 
Mateo  Cereso— subject,  the  Cristo  de  Burgos. 
Daily  diL  service  to  Deva,  a  fiuhionable  sea- 
side and  bathing-place  on  the  river  of  same 
name;  good  accommodation,  excellent  beach 
for  bathing,  3500  souls,  8  leagues,  6  hrs.  by 
either  Placenda  (Government  gun  manufactory) 
or  by  Eboybar  and  Alsola  (mineral  waten). 

TaUta, — Province  of  Guipuacoa,  7639  inhab. , 
situated  in  a  narrow  vale  between  the  Montes 
Emio  and  Loaxu,  on  the  rivers  Orio  and  Amges. 
An  improving,  tidy,  clean,  and  busy  town,  as 
most  of  these  provinces  are.  A  good  Parador 
de  las  Diligencias.  The  old,  once  Gothic 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  was  modernised  in  i8i4« 
The  magnificent  retablo  once  here,  and  90  ft. 
high,  disappeared,  together  with  the  archives  of 
the  town,  etc,  during  a  fire  in  X78X. 

Durmmgv. — ^An  important  military  foeition, 
with  S946  inhab.,  charminiiy  situated   on  a 
plain  watered  by  the  Durango.     Its  church  of 
San  Pedro  de  Tavira  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Biscay. 

Z^rMMff.— Oose  to  it,  on  March  si,  1837,  an 
action  took  place  between  Espartero,  with  the 
legion  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  and  the  Car- 
lists,  which  lasted  11  fairs.,  and  ended  in  the 
victory  of  the  ibrraer.  C  The  second  route 
runs  thus : — 

Stecnd  HiMtnay,    By  Zmrana  mmd  A  Mcoitim, 


San  Sebastian  to  Orio 

Zaraux 

Cestona 

Axpeitia 

Aacoitia  • 


3 
.        .        I 

4 
I 
I 

Elgoybar a 

Eybar  i 

Dursngo      .       .       ^       .       .        3 

Zornoza 3 

Bilbao 9 

In  x6  hrs.    ai 

The  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and  the 
roads  good,  though  hilly  and  often  luurow. 

ZtimMM.'—iyoo  inhab.  A  new  fonda ;  good 
lodging-houses.  A  sea-side  place,  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  fashionable,  situated 
near  some  very  picturesque  hills,  dotted  with 
chestnut  and  other  trees;  there  are  several 
marine  villas,  built  by  some  Madrid  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  wealth.  The  castle-like 
GiM  of  Condes  de  Narros  is  the  most  fre- 


quented evening  tertulia,  besidet  those  of  the 
Doke  of  Villahamosa,  Gmnada,  Count  Solina, 
Sr.  D.  Paacoal  Mados,  etc.  The  playa  is 
good  and  secure,  and  several  pretty  excnrnons 
can  be  made  in  the  environs. 

CfSf/«iMi.— Mineral  spring,  very  much  resorted, 
ta  The  establecimiento  can  hold  eio  perrons : 
charges  moderate,  aor.  a-day  all  included.  Fre- 
quented by  800  to  1000  bathers  a-year. 

Ampntia. — On  the  Urriola,  4000  inhab.  A 
m3e  farther  is  the  convent  and  $aHt»  catm^ 
when  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  bom  in  i49i<  The  former  is  a 
handsome  building,  raised  in  1683  by  Maria 
Ana  of  Austria,  Philip  IV. 's  wife,  on  the  fine 
old  domain  of  Ignatius.  It  was  built  by  the 
Roman  architect  Fontana.  There  is  a  grand 
public  festival  and  romeria  in  honour  of  the 
saint,  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  pilgrims 
and  admirers  of  the  Jesuit  flock  to  do  him  and 
hb  institution  honour,  by  means  of  solemn 
massrs,  proccasions,  squibs,  rockets,  and  bull- 
fights. 

Aatciiia  (soooiiihab.)  is  charmingly  dtuated 
amid  woodland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Urola. 
The  stalk  of  its  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Real, 
an  ehdwrately  carved,  but  the  chapels  tawdry 
and  in  vile  taste.  Close  to  Elzoybar  is  the 
mineral  spring  of  Alaola,  which  has  good  accom- 
modation, and  is  much  frequented  by  invalidx 
sttlTering  from  the  stone,  etc. 

£>ilMr.— 4000  inhaK  Important  Government 
manufactory  of  firearms,  swords,  etc ;  the 
Bwchinery  b  all  English,  the  produce  good 
enough,  the  activity  in  the  works  and  prosperity 
ioiproving. 

4tb.  By  sea,  10  hrs.  (remaining  2  lirs. 
at  San  Sebastian^  IstcL,  21fir.  6c  ;  2d 
cl.,  15fr.  8O0.  ;  by  steamers  of  Gie.  de 
rUnlon  or  Internationale,  Place  Oram- 
mont,  and  at  Rue  Yainsot  The  latter 
steamers  leare  twice  a  week,  the  former 
every  4th  day.  Offices  at  Bilbao,  D. 
Yiot  de  B«da.  Distance,  164  IdL— 
88  mar.  miles.  Also  the  steamers 
'Union,'  'Gomsroio,'  and  'Cannen' 
sail  twice  a-week,  bi  connection  with 
the  trains  of  the  northern  rail,  and 
Tndela  to  BUbao  line ;  fares,  80r.  and 
60r.  Offices  at  Bayonne,  Isla,  Rue 
Yainsot,  at  Bilbao,  Landa,  Arenal,  2. 

6th.  From  San  Sebastian,  6  hrs. 
Same  stesmers;  offices  at  Sui  Sebas- 
tian, Sres.  Domercqy  Sobrina,  and  Eng. 
Ripalda. 
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6th.  From  Nantes  (St  Nazaire)  by 
steamen  of  Cia.  Vasoo-Andaluza,  leave 
St  Kazaire  on  the  let  and  16th  of 
every  month,  and  Bilbao  on  the  9th 
and  24th.  Fare8»  lat  cL,  162r.  ;  2d., 
96r.  ;  Sd,  67r.  120  IdL  of  luggage  al- 
lowed to  paaaengers.  Offices  at  St 
Nazaire,  M.  d* Aviiaya,  Hue  de  la  Paix ; 
in  Paris,  same  name.  Rue  Rossini,  6 ; 
Bilbao,  Costs  y  Yidasola ;  Madrid,  8r. 
Bo.  Miota,  Calls  Atocha,  92.  Mer- 
chandise, carriages,  horses,  parcels, 
etc.,  are  carried  between  Paris,  Nantes, 
Bilbao,  Zaragoza,  and  Madrid,  at  fixed 
prices.  100  kil.  from  Paris  to  Madrid, 
982r.  851r.,  and  683r. 

7th.  From  Santander,  2  hrs.  From 
Corufia,  Vigo,  etc.,  see  those  names. 
There  are  steamers  plying  between  Bil- 
bao and  the  principal  ports  of  France 
and  England.  From  Liverpool,  the 
Rita  and  Nifia  from  CobuigDock,  leave 
every  fortnight,  and  proceed  also  to 
Santander  and  San  Sebastian.  There 
are  occasional  steamers  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Bilbao,  and  SeviUe,  Cadiz, 
and  Lisbon,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer; they  are  duly  advertised  in  the 
local  papers  and  maritime  offices. 

Hotels. — Hotel  del  Boule?art»  new 
.  and  clean  ;  Fonda  de  las  Navarras,  the 
accommodation  good,  and  the  charges 
moderate. 

General  Desoription. — This  thriv- 
ing and  improving  mercantile  city  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ner- 
vion,  in  a  gorge  formed  by  the  hills  of 
Archanda  on  the  N.,  the  Morro  on  the 
£.,  Moravilla  to'W.,  and  exposed  only 
to  the  N.  Wj  The  streets  are  remarkably 
clean,  the  houses  with  projecting  gables, 
the  Plasa  Nueva  is  large,  and  formed 
by  rows  of  fine  houses,  among  which  is 
the  Palace  de  la  Diputacion  Provincial. 
It  is  a  purely  trading  town,  with  little 
or  no  society,  with  no  edifices  to  inter- 
est the  traveller,  and  few  historical 
associations  of  importance.    Formerly, 


under  the  name  of  Bdlo  Vat^  or 
'beautiful  bay;'  it  was  founded  in 
1808  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro.  It 
played  no  part  in  the  annals  of  the 
middle  ages,  showed  towards  the  Eng- 
lish the  same  hostile  spirit  as  Santander 
during  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  sustained  two  destructive  sieges 
against  the  Csrllsts,  at  one  of  which, 
in  June  1886,  Zumalacarregui  —  the 
only  hero  that  civil  war  ever  produced 
— received  a  mortal  wound.  Espartero, 
in  1886,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
city,  fought  and  won  (dose  to  the 
Luchana  bridge)  the  action^  which  was 
raised  to  a  haUU,  as  he  was  in  turn  raised 
to  a  grandeza  and  earldom  of  that  name. 

The  most  frequented  promenade  is 
the  Arenal  close  to  the  port,  and  near 
the  small  and  wretched  theatre.  The 
Campo  Volantin  and  the  Monton  are 
equally  charming  pascos.  The  river 
joins  the  sea  at  Portugalete,  distant 
about  6  m.,  and  which  is  in  reality 
the  Port  of  Bilbao,  and  a  fashionable 
sea-bathing  place,  'but  de  promenade.' 
The  bull-fights  are  much  frequented  in 
summer  by  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne 
amateurs,  but  the  bulls  are  seldom 
anything  but  torUos  navarras^  aaltarineSf 
and  a  small  feeble  ganado.  The  Bilba- 
inas,  excepting  tiie  female  carriers 
(Carguera8\  who  here  do  all  the  porters* 
work,  are  handsome,  statuesque  in  their 
attitudes,  and  amiable  in  their  temper. 
The  living  is  very  cheap;  and  fish, 
fruit,  and  meat  all  excellent  The 
Chaeoli  wine  is  reckoned  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  more  especially  by 
those  who  sell  it  The  chestnut's  fomo 
does  not  'pasar  de  castaAo  oscuro,'  and 
as  for  the  nuts,  we  may  say,  'miicho 
ruido  y  pocas  nueces. ' 

Neither  carts  nor  carriages  are  al- 
lowed about  the  streets,  with  a  view  to 
cleanliness  more  than  comfort  or  trade, 
and  the  object  is  attained  '  en  honor  de 
laverdad'  with  Dutch-like  scrupulosity 
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for  we  have  nerer  seen  at  Amsterdam 
or  the  Hague  anything  to  compare  to  it 
There  are  earrosKW,  or  passage -boats, 
plying  constantly  between  Bilbao  and 
Portugalete.  Passengers  by  sea  land  at 
Olaviaga,  where  conveyances  are  easily 
procured  to  the  town.  Olaviaga  is  4 
m.  distant 

The  Fort — The  bay  stretches  be- 
tween Pnnta  Qalea  and  Punta  de  Lnz- 
nero,  on  its  W'.  side,  distant  about  8  m. 
On  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
between  Santurce  and  Portugalete, 
there  are  scarcely  4  ft  of  water  at  ebb 
tide.  In  the  bay  the  depth  varies  from 
5  fathoms  to  10  or  14  fathoms.  The 
trade,  for  which  Bilbao  is  favourably 
situated,  has  increased  considerably 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway ;  it 
now  shares  with  Santander,  and  will 
soon  have  to  share  with  San  Sebastian, 
the  exclusive  ezportation  of  com, 
which  in  1886  amounted  to  upwards  of 
141,000  quarters.  This  has  been  con- 
siderably surpassed  since.  We  may 
suppose  in  what  proportion  this  wiU  be 
still  augmented  when  the  Oastilian 
carainoes  vecinales  pour  the  produce  of 
the  eompos  (plains)  into  the  waggons  of 
the  northern  line ;  for,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  crops  are  often  so 
abundant  that  the  peasants  decline 
reaping  the  fields  at  a  distance  from 
their  villages.  The  iron  manu&ctures 
of  Biscay  also  export  some  produce,  the 
imports  being  chiefly  colonial  articles, 
wove  fabrics,  etc.  The  exportation  of 
merino  woollens,  though  still  important, 
has  latterly  declined,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  breed  into  Germany, 
and  competition  with  Australia.  The 
capital  invested  in  trade  in  1856  a- 
mounted  to  about  67,901,000fr.,  of 
which  49)  millions  were  employed  in 
"active  trade  with  the  larger  ports,  and 
18  millions  engaged  in  the  petty  Spanish 


sea-coast  commerce.  Twelve  kiL  W* 
of  Bilbao  and  at  1  league  from  the  sea, 
is  the  rich  iron  mine  of  Somoroetro^ 
which  is  750  ft  deep,  about  8000  ft 
wide,  and  6000  ft  long,  yielding  up- 
wards of  40,000  tons  of  ore  to  the 
founderies  of  Asturias,  Alava,  and 
Guipuzooa. 

OoKSiTLS. — H,  B,  Ji.%  Horatius 
Young,  Esq.  U.  States  of  Amariai^ 
Mr.  Evans.  Ftwmr^  M.  D.  d' Aries. 
Jidgiitmy  A.  d'Ort^ozo.  PnuaiOf  Mr. 
T.  E.  Boechett 

Banks  us. — ^Yida  de  F.  Uhagon  eor- 
respondents  of  Herries,  Farquhar,  and 
Co. 

OUmate. — ^The  city  is  sheltered  from 
the  N.  winds  by  the  hills  of  Arohanda, 
from  the  £.  by  the  Morro,  from  the  S. 
by  those  of  MaraviUa,  but  is  exposed  to 
the  icy  north-western  winds  which 
sweep  across  the  ocean.  Owing  to  its 
low  situation  in  a  gorge  of  hilli,  Bilbao 
is  very  damp,  and  from  its  exposure  to 
N.W.,  S.E.,  and  N.E.,  the  climate  pro- 
duces disorders  in  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. The  air  is  nevertheless  bracing, 
moist,  invigorating,  and  suited  to 
weakened  constitutions,  not'  predis- 
posed to  phthisis.  The  mortality  in 
1860  was  1.8S,  and  in  1861  as  1  in  49. 

i86a 

Avenge  pretsnre  of  atmosphere.    .    .  760.36 

„        annual  icmperature  ....  13.3 

Maximom  tempeiatiire,  August  30  .    .  36.6 

Minimum  tenqpenture,  February  4  ^nd  5     5.0 

Runydays x88 

Quantity  fallen 051.4 

BreTalentwind»-S.E:  N.W. 

x86i. 

Average  pressure  of  atnios{rfiere      .    .  763.S5 

pp       annual  temperature  ....  15.4 

Maximum  temperature,  August  xx  •    •  39. s 

Minimum  temperature,  January  8  .    .  5.0 

Rainy  days X43 

Quantity  faUen vi$.9 

Pkendent  winds  S.E  to  N.W. 
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Capital  of  the  proyince  of  the  ivue 
name,  and  of  the  fonner  of  014  Castile 
— an  archbishop's  see.  Foil  (1861) 
26,721.  N.  lat  42*  21',  W.  long.  8*  88* 
Greenwich.  2867  ft  above  tiie  wa, 
according  to  Humboldt,  and  8076  ft, 
YemeniL 

Boates  and  Oonv.— Ist,  from  Baiy^ 
cnne.  For  details  of  ronte^  see  MadruL 
By  nil  in  10  hn.  (exp.) ;  distance,  100 
m.,  fares,  1st  cL,  86fr.  30c ;  2d  oL,  20fr. 
60e. ;  Sd  cL,  16fr.  40c.  Two  trains  a-day, 
and  by  leaving  Bayonne  at  12.86  f.ic., 
arrive  at  Bwrgos  at  10.12  that  same  even- 
ing. Tickets  at  railway  station;  buf- 
fets at  Iron,  Als^sna,  and  Miranda. 

2d.  IVom  Madrid,  By  nil  (for  de« 
tails  of  route  see  Madrid) ;  time,  114  hn.  * 
distance,  226  m. ;  fa^es,  1st  el.,  160f. ; 
2d  cL,  120r. ;  8d  cL,  72r.  26o.  There 
are  two  tnins  a-day ;  buffets  at  Avila* 
Medina,  YaUadolia,  Y.  de  Baftoc. 

8d.  From  Falladolid.  DisJkanoe,  76m.-, 
time,  84hr8.;  fares,  1st cL,  48r.;  2dol., 
27r.,  etc.     For  details,  tee  Madrid^ 

4th.  From  Logrolio,  To  Miranda, 
whence  by  rail  in  8  hrs.    See  BUhao, 

6th.  From  BObao,  1\  hrs.  by  rail, 
vid  Miranda.    See  BUbao, 

6th.  From  Samlarndtr,  94  hra.  by 
rail,  vid  Alar  and  Yenta  de  Bafioe.  See 

7th.  From  J>dn.  By  rail,  vitf  Pa- 
lencia.  Leon  to  Palencia,  4  hn.  Pa- 
lenciatoBafios,  16  m.  (by  mail);  Bafios 
to  Buigos,  2}  hn. ;  total  7  hn. 

Hotels. — La  Rafaela,  opposite  to 
cavalry  barracks.  An  old-fashioned 
diligence  parador,  decent  but  extcr* 
tionate;  make  your  prices  beforehand; 
table  dlidte,  14r.,  good ;  carriages  to 
hirei  Fimda  del  Norte,  newly  fitted  up ; 
clean  ;  an  obliging  landlord ;  bedroom 
and  sitting  room  12r.,  breakfast  lOr., 


dinner  14r. ;  in  all,  pay  from  80r.  to  40r 
a  day;  good  sherry  for  20r.  a  bottle. 

Post  OiBoe. — Close  to  Fonda  de  la 
Bafaela ;  open  from  9  A.M.  to  12  p.m., 
and  from  4  X.U,  to  6  jlu.  Houn  of 
delivery  vary  according  to  those  of 
trains.  The  train  ttom  Madrid  comes 
in  at  12  and  leaves  at  2.20  p.m.  ;  that 
from  France  comes  in  at  8  p.m.  and 
leaves  at  11.80  A.M. 

Telegraph  Ofioo. — First  house  in 
Paseo  de  la  Isla,  dose  to  Arco  de  Sta. 
Maiia;  open  day  and  night 

Hwnenadee,  Thealrea, — There  an 
some  pntty  promenadea  by  the  river- 
side, especially  the  shady  Espolon  Nuevo 
and  La  Isla  and  its  ealotL  The  prin- 
cipal Cc^ie  an  El  Suizo  and  £1  Iris, 
both  on  the  Espolon.  The  OaainOf  fint 
floor  above  the  CafS  Suizo,  is  a  poo* 
concern;  Fnnch  papen  taken  in.  The 
theatre,  built  in  1868,  is  spacious  and 
elegantly  fitted  up^  and  can  contain 
about  1200  spectators. 

Climate. — Dull,  damp,  cold,  and 
windblown ;  firom  its  elevation  and 
scarcity  of  trees  it  is  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  N.N.W.  and  N.E. ;  the  heat 
in  summer  is  never  great — nay,  then 
an  days  in  June  and  July  when  embo' 
zarse  en  la  eapa  is  deemed  prudent  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  cold  lasts  seven 
or  eight  months.  Indeed,  the  cele- 
bnted  saying  of  '  Diez  meses  de  invi- 
erno  y  dos  de  infiemo,'  now  nversed 
when  applied  somewhat  unjustly  to  Ma- 
drid, originated  at  Burgos  and  in  1626, 
Navagero,  in  'Viaggio  in  Ispagna' 
(Padua,  1718,  p.  887),  mentions  it,  add- 
ing how  cold  and  wntched  he  thought 
the  climate^  and  quotes  this  other 
saying,  *£1  sol  como  las  otras  cosas 
viene  &  Bui^gos  de  Carroo.'  Neverthe- 
less,   tliough    certainly    disagreeable, 
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it  is  not  unwholesome,  and  the  mor* 
tality  tables,  1861,  amount  to  886  (births 
097X  h^g  1-^1  proportionately  to  the 
population. 

JHndory, — ^Hired  carriages  at  Hotel 
de  la  Bafaela;  no  tarifil  Ezcursions  to 
Cartm'a,  20r.;  to  Los  Huelgas,  lOr.,  also 
at  45  Galle  de  San  Juan,  and  at  the 
Dorado,  Galle  de  Abellanos.  ffonei 
nay  be  hired  opposite  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks, and  at  No.  8  Galle  de  Lain  Galvo. 
Government  caballos  padres  for  the 
army  may  be  seen  at  Galle  Sta.  Glara, 
opposite  to  the  convent  Botha. — Baftos 
del  Recnerdo  at  Los  YadiUos,  marble 
and  jasper  baths  ;  and  da  los  Jardines, 
in  Galle  de  la  Puebla.  J'hotograp?i«r9.  — 
Views  of  Borgos  may  be  obtained  at 
Plaza  Mayor,  Ko.  0.  Messrs.  Aparioio, 
Plaza  de  Santander,  have  some  pretty 
good  views  also.  Lodgin^a, — Few  and 
very  indifferent ;  Gasa  de  los  Dos  Her- 
manos,  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Isla,  cheap 
and  relatively  dean. 

General  Desorlption. — Tourists,  in 
their  eagerness  to  reach  Madrid,  or,  it 
may  be,  Bayonne,  are  too  apt  to'  pass 
by  this  city  without  visiting  it  The 
well-m^ted  reputation  of  dnlness  and 
desolation  as  a  back-going  provincial 
capital,  and  its  second-rate  hotels,  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  this  indif- 
ference; but  as  in  Spain  the  past  alone 
is  to  be  sought,  we  advise  travellers  to 
put  up  with  this,  and  not  miss  Burgos. 
It  is  among  the  interesting  cities  of 
Spain,  as  possessing  one  of  her  most 
magnificent  cathedraJs,  several  curious 
churches,  the  bones  of  the  Gid,  that 
popular  hero  of  legendary  Spain,  and 
monuments^  streets,  and  houses  which 
still  retain,  though  fading  fast,  the  styls 
and  character  of  the  Qotho-Gsstilian 
period. 

Not  entering  into  the  early  history  of 
the  dtjf  and  leaving  aside  Y ilamor*s  as- 
sertion that  Burgos  was  founded  by 
King  Brigo^  and  le-peopled  liy  Alfonso 


the  Gstfaottc»  and  called  Mriga^  weshsll 
be  content  to  follow  Rodriguez,  Flores, 
etc ,  who  state  that  Bnigos  was  founded 
(884)  by  Diego  Poroelos,  a  Gastilian 
knight,  and  bis  son-in-law,  the  Ger- 
man (?)  Nulko  Belchides,  who,  with  the 
object  of  repelling  the  infidel  and  serv- 
ing Santiago,  to  whose  shiine  he  was  de^ 
voutiy  going,  halted  here  some  time, 
when  the  fsir  daughter  of  Poroelos, 
Sulla  Bell%  won  his  heart;  upon  which 
they  both  decided  on  concentrating 
into  one  fortified  place  the  scattered 
villagers  and  ser^  and  built  up  Buigos, 
so  called  from  the  German  Burg  (a 
fortified  place;  Gothic^  Bargain;  An- 
cient Saxon;  Borgan,  and  'Byrgans). 
Under  Fruela  II.  (026)  the  descendants 
of  Porcelos  were  traitorously  massacred 
1^  the  orders  of  the  former.  Buigos 
continued  to  be  governed  by  a  sort  of 
oligarchical  council  composed  of  judges 
elected  by  the  people,  and  amongst 
whom  Lain  Galvo,  Nufto  Basnro,  etc., 
were  the  most  celebrated.  Feman  Gon- 
zalez Was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
titie  of  Gount  of  Gastile,  which  be- 
came hereditary.  He  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Leon,  and  thus  began  the 
monarchy,  or  reino,  which,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  granddaughter  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  united  in  the  letter's 
son,  Ferdinand  I.  (1067),  the  crowns  of 
Leon  and  Gastile.  Buigos  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Gid,  and  tibe  scene  of  insny 
of  his  acts  of  prowess  and  legendary 
deeds,  as  also  that  of  Pedro  el  Gruel,  of 
San  Julian,  and  San  Lesme.  The  Gas- 
tellano  Yicjo,  the  ttne  type  of  the  rondo 
Spaniard,  is  to  be  seen  here  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  tattered  cloak,  worn  like 
the  toga  of  a  Boman  senator,  and  truly, 
as  Th^ophile  Gauthier  defines  it,  'la 
sublimits  du  haillon.'  The  Burmese 
is  one  of  the  most  improgressive  of 
Spanish  pnwinaonof;  the  railway,  now 
at  the  gates  of  this  city,  calls  forth  from 
him  no  energy,  or  spirit  of  emulation, 
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and  bMidea  Mm«  pftltr;  muiubctnrer  or 
twu  oT  paper  and  dath,  the  quaa  tU 
Surgoi  {a  croaia  ctieeee  mule  with 
■heep'a  milk)  would  iMem  to  be  the 
ataple  ^uduM  of  the  land.  The  city 
U  CTOoaed  b;  the  Arlanion.  The  Pico, 
»  amsUer  Btream,  panm  through  aome 
pntioiiB,  and  ia  dirided  into  MVeral 
9  called  eagneTu. 


aiBhta.— Cathednl  Sta.  Agneda, 
Huelga^  Oattle,  Cartuja. 

Kit  eiiKiriL-The  «»  of  Ooa  (Anu), 
ft  place  eitualud  8  leagues  from  Bnrgoa, 
ii  laid  to  have  been  founded  bj  Sui- 
tiago  (the  Aportle  St  Jamea),  when 
on  hia  way  from  Oalida  to  ZMtgaza 
he  ttopped  in  this  Boman  colony, 
whose  foundation  some  Spanish  hia- 


toriana  graTolf  ascribe  to  the  sol 
Tnlttl,  Noah's  grandchildran.  In  107fi 
Alfonso  VJ.  caused  it  to  be  removed  to 
Bnrgos,  and  gave  to  the  charch  about 
to  be  built  sevend  of  hia  palaces.  From 
political  motives  it  was  declared  artnta, 
and  depended  directly  from  Rome  until 
it  beWDS  metropolitaa  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  n.,  who  obtained  from  Pope 
Oregorj  XIII.  the  grant  of  this  privi- 
lege. 

OmtnaSiyU.-~TbiM  cathedral  la  nn- 
donbtedlj  one  of  the  ftneat  in  Europe, 
and  one  which  must  be  looked  upon, 
saving  portions  which  belong  to  subse- 


CATHDIAL  (t  jth  ctniun'  CothicX 

quent  periods,  as  a  grand  and  perfect 
specimen  of  the  ISth  ctatnr;  Qotbic  in 
Spain.  The  principal  characteiistics 
are,  great  pnrity  of  styls,  harmony 
between  the  parts,  great  pomp  and 
be&nty  of  ornament.  It  is  not  so  grace- 
ful, el^snt,  and  airy  as  the  cathedral 
of  Leon,  but  more  sublime,  richer  in 
detsils,  both  ontside  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  posHBung  more  striking  out- 
ward picturesqnenea  and  character, 
notwithstanding  its  unfortnnste  posi- 
tion on  uneven  ground,  and  the  vicinity 
of  choking  hovels.  The  cathedral 
belong)  chiefly  to  the  earliest  period 
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of  ogiyal  arohitectnn  in  Spain,  thongk 
in  it  may  be  studied  the  ogiVe  in  its 
different  modifications  from  tiie  18th  to 
the  1 6th  oentorf .     It  is  sparing  of  reiy 
minute  ornament,  thou^  exceedingly 
rich  in  chaste  and  eUborate  sculpture. 
This  hitter  is  yeiy  good  and  effeotiTe. 
There  are  few  paintings.  FoundaHan. — 
Ferdinand  el  Santo  founded  this  dhuroh 
in  honour  of  his  marriage  with  Dofta 
Beatrice,    daughter   of  the  Duke   of 
Suabia.    Bishop  Maurice,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  laid  the  first  stone,  to- 
gether with  the  king  and  the  Infante 
Antonio  de  Molina,  July  20, 1221.   The 
Bishop  it  was  who  had  n^oUated  the 
marriage  and  accompanied  the  prinoesA 
to  Burgos.  He  had  also  aided  the  king 
with  his  counsel  and  influenoe  in  dvil 
wars,  and  done  much  towards  inclining 
his  mind  to  undertake  the  building.    It 
wasnotfhowever,  Llagunaasserts,  during 
Bishop  Maurice's  rule^  and  under  his 
actiye  direction,  zeal,  and  lofty  spirit, 
thatthemain  body  of  theedificewas  com- 
pleted, but  only  a  portion  of  it,  which  is 
distinct  in  style  from  the  rest.  The  name 
of  the  architect.  \b  unknown.    When 
descried  from  a  distance,  the  impres- 
sion is  that  of  a  most  striking  edifice. 
The  towers  and  filigree  pinnades  are 
then  seen  rising  into  the  blue  ether,  so 
airy  and  open-worked,  thaiby  night  the 
Stan  may  be  seen  through  them.    The 
elegant  curre  formed  on  the  £.  side  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  lateral  nayes 
round  the  apse  is  somewhat  concealed 
by  the   chapel  of  the  Constables,   a 
church  in  itself,  and  the  quadrangular 
one  of  Santiago.    The  lateral  outlines 
of  the  building  haye  lost  also  some  of 
their  original  symmetry  on  the  N.  side, 
although  they  gained  yariety  from  the 
seyeral  additions  made  to  the  main  body 
of  chapels  and  offices.    But  a  remark- 
able trait  of  architectural  beauty,  not 
always  obsenred  in  buildings  of  any 
sort,  IB  here  yery  admirably  effected  *,  we 


mean  that  the  forms  should  be  bold 
I«ojeotions  or  reproductions  in  relief 
of  the  internal  parts,  as  in  embossing. 
Thus  in  this  ca&edral  the  eye  embraces 
the  inward  dstrihution  at  one  gLance 
from  the  shape  of  the  parts  outside ;  we 
see  the  Constable's  chapel  plainly,  with 
its  delicate  open-worked  turrets  at  the 
anglesandthirty-twostatuettesofaaints, ' 
forming  a  separate  portion,  differing  in 
ornaments  and  appearance*  from  the 
rest  The  transept  or  crucero,  which 
belongs  to  the  Renaissance^  rises  higher, 
and  has  an  octagonal  shape^  with  eight 
turrets  ornamented  with  twenty-four  Aill 
relieyo  heads,  andtwenfy-fourfull-sised 
statues  of  feniale  saints,  tiie  yirtues,  etc. , 
all  canopied ;  each  turret  is  crowned 
with  an  angd  holding  an  iron  cross. 
There  are  numberless  statues,  statuettes 
of  kings  and  saints  and  prophets,  placed 
between  or  under  the  corridors  that  run 
round  the  crucero  outside.  On  the  four 
laiige  pilasters  at  the  angles  are  large 
open-worked  capitals;  all  the  rest  of 
this  portion  of  the  cathedral  rests  on ' 
the  four  tordt  arches. 

Fa^ades.—The  principal  fafsde  W.  is 
the  Pueria  del  Pei^on,  or  of  Sta.  Maria, 
composed  of  three  portals  corresponding 
with  the  three  nayes ;  at  each  side  of 
the  facade  are  two  towers  of  goodly 
size,  yery  light  and  airy.  The  por- 
tals haye  pointed  arches.  This  portion 
of  the  fa^e  was  formerly  richly  de^ 
corated  with  statues,  eta,  which. dis- 
appeared in  1794,  when  the  chapter, 
seized  by  the  contagious  spirit  of  inno- 
yation  and  modernising;  remoyed  much 
of  what  constituted  the  beauty  of  this 
facade,  and  introduced  a  paltry  Qreco- 
Roman  front  The  only  remnants  of  the 
former  sculpture  are  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  on  the  portal  to  the  right ; 
the  ConceptioA  on  the  left  one ;  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  central  portal  the  statues 
of  King  AlfonsoYL,  Ferdinand  IIL  (the 
Saint),  and  the  Bishops  Maurice  and 
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Arterio  of  Oca.     The  second  tier  or 
ttage  of  this  fafade  ia  formed  by  an  open- 
worked  balustrade  corridor,  with  turrets 
and  a  fine  rose-window  with  trefoils ; 
oyer  this  portion  there  are  large  ogival 
windows  with  Gothic  tracery,  and  the 
thiid  and  last  stage  consists  of  two 
very  richly  ornamented  windows,  some- 
>what  like  ogifMcea,  and  divided  into 
different  compartments  by  pointed  mi- 
nute arches^  pillarets,  and  open-worked 
roses,  with  eight  statua  of  youths  with 
crowns.    This  stage  is  finished  by  a 
balustrade  which  links  the  two  lateral 
towers,  and  whose  open-work  composes 
the  words,  'Pulchra  es  et  decora,*  in 
praise  of  the  Yiigin,  whose  image,  hold- 
ing the  Infant  Deity  and  surrounded  by 
angels,  is  in  the  centre  and  under  a 
canopy.     On  the  capitals  on  the  sides 
are  the  wonls  '  Pax  vobis'  and  the  Vir- 
gin's monogram ;  on  the  left,   '  Ecce 
Agnus  Dei,'  and  the  monogram  of  Christ 
The  statuesof  the  Saviour  and  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  are  here,  and  correspond 
with  the  inscription.  There  are  around 
the  lateral  towers,  at  different  stages, 
not  less  than  seventy-three  statues,  life- 
size,  representing  the  Evangelists,  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  and  saints.    The 
towers  themselves  are  800  ft  high, 
and  rise   (separately  from  the   main 
body)  from  the  porch  only,  this  lower 
part  being  the  only  one  ascribed  to  Bp. 
llaurice.     The  higher  portions  of  these 
towers  are  the  work  of  Juan  de  Colonia, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  Spain,  and  who 
undertook  them   in  1442.     The  two 
towers  were  built  by  Bishops  Cartagena 
and  Acuila,  whose  shields  are  placed  at 
the  base  and  summit ;  they  are  admi- 
rable examples  of  the  Gothic  in  its 
purest  and  richest  forms,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  enhanced  by  the  warm, 
white,    marble-like,    and   transparent 
stone  of  Ontoiia,  out  of  which  they 
are  cut  and  worked. 
ThePuertaAUa,  also  called  delaCo- 


raturia,  or  Lot  ApdsloUs,  is  one  of  the 
transept  ingresses  on  the  N.,  and  the 
pendant  to  tliat  of  El  Sarmental.  It  w 
harmonious  in  composition  and  of  good 
style.  The  portal  is  ogival,  with  con- 
centric arches,  profusely  decorated  with 
effigies  of  saints  and  fantastical  figures* 
In  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  a  Christ 
seated  ;  on  His  right  the  Virgin,  and  on 
His  left  St  John,  both  lifting  up  their 
hands. to  Him  in  a  supplicant  manner  ; 
different  other  figures  representing  the 
good  and  evil  angels,  with  details,  are 
said  to  represent  the  struggle  of  good 
and  evil ;  and  man  praying  his  Maker 
to  intercede  on  his  behalf.  The  exe- 
cution is  very  rude.  Over  the  door 
is  exhibited  a  cliurch  with  its  belfry, 
with  statues  on  the  sides:  those  on  the 
left  are  said  to  represent  St  Domingo  of 
Guzman  and  St  Frauds  of  Assise  ask- 
ing the  King  of  Castile  to  grant 
to  them  the  papal  bulls  to  foimd 
the  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans. The  upper  and  second  stage  of 
this  facade  consists  of  two  lai^  ogival 
windows  of  early  Gothic.  In  the  third 
are  a^;imez  lights,  sixteen  statues 'in 
niches  and  otherwise.  This  door  is 
some  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  nave. 
To  the  right  is  a  railed-in  chapel,  with 
an  effigy  of  our  Lady  of  Joyftilness 
(Alegria)!    . 

The  Puerta  de  la  PelUgcria  is  situated 
in  an  angle  of  the  transept  towards  the  £. ; 
thestyle  is  plateresque,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole,  including  elegance  of 
form  and  richness  of  details,  renders  this 
portal  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
Spanish  silversmith  work  as  applied  to 
the  revival  of  architecture,  whence  the 
plateresque  derived  its  name.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  perpendicular  compart- 
ments. In  the  lateral  are  statues  of  Sant- 
iago, St  John  the  Baptist,  etc  That  of 
the  centre  is  subdivided  into  two  parts, 
the  lower  occupied  by  the  door,  the 
aides  of  which  are  profusely  decorated 
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irith  minute  details  and  statuettes,  and 
the  upper  portion  is  filled  with  sculpture 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  8S. 
John  the  Baptist  and  tiie  Evangelist 
Oyer  this  is  a  Virgin  and  Cliild,  a 
bishop  kneeling,  and  angels  playing  on 
flutes  and  other  instruments.  On  the 
sides  are  the  eflSgies  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul ;  a  cornice  runs  over  this  sort  of 
rdablOf  and  is  crowned  with  the  escut- 
cheon of  Bishop  Fonseca»  who  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  this  beautiful  portaL 
Its  name,  'pell^geria,'  is  deriyed  from 
a  street  that  once  existed  there,  and  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fellmongera. 

Puerta  del  SarmmUal,  also  called  del 
Artobiepo,  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, and  corresponds  with  the  portal 
of  the  ApoBtUa.  It  is  ascended  from 
the  transept  floor  by  a  staircase  of 
twenty-eight  steps ;  thedoor  is  decorated 
with  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  etc. 
In  the  tympanum  of  the  doorvray  is  the 
Saviour  amid  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  act  of  writing  the  Gospels,  with 
their  attributes  ;  below  this  are  twelve 
Apostles.  Around  the  same  arch  are 
forty-fiye  images  of  seraphs,  cherubs, 
and  angels,  holding  candles,  censers, 
and  musical  instruments.  In  the  third 
stage  there  are  three  windows,  with 
pOlarets,  angels,  and  arches,  inter- 
twined in  the  style  of  the  Oothio  at  its 
third  and  latter  period.  The  rose- 
window  is  magnificent,  with  painted 
glass  of  14th  century,  of  rich  hue  and 
good  execution.  There  are  about  sixly- 
four  statues  in  all.  It  is  called  Sarmen- 
tal  from  the  name  (semnieiUos,  vine- 
shoots)  of  a  wealthy  family  who  gave 
up  the  houses  they  held  hereabouts  to 
the  cathedral. 

There  are  some  Gothic  tombs  of  good 
styles  belonging  to  the  14th  century,  at 
the  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Puerta  del  SaimentaL  They  contain 
the  bodies  of  prelates ; '  and  are  yeiy 


curious  for  their  sculpture^  and  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  the  scenes  wpn- 
sented— the  torments  of  Hades,  delights 
of  Heaven,  etc. 

Inleriar, — ^The  form  is  a  Latin  cross. 
The  dimensions  are : — Length,  800  It. 
(Spanish),  from  the  door  of  Sta.  Maria 
(Perdon)  to  Chapel  del  Condestable ; 
width,  218  ft  between  the  door  of  the 
Sarmental  to  that  of  La  Coroneria,  98  ft. 
being  the  average  breadth  throughout,  * 
and  198  ft.  its  greatest  height  There 
are  three  naves,  which  are  cut  perpen- 
dicularly by  that  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  principal  fri9ade.  The  central 
one  is  loity,  airy,  and  bold  ;  the  lateral 
ones  are  lower  and  of  smaller  propor- 
tions. They  are  separated  by  twenty 
pillars  of  octagonal  form,  strong  and 
massive,  yet  neither  heavy  nor  incon- 
gruous, but  rather  made  light,  slender, 
and  elegant  by  the  engaged  shafts.  The 
interior  generally  breatiies  a  spirit  of 
solemnity,  serenity,  grandeur,  and  noble 
simplicity.  The  natural  whiteness  of 
the  stone,  augmented  by  the  light 
caused  by  the  absence  of  painted  glass, 
gives  it  a  new  appearance,  as  if  the 
building  had  been  but  yesterday  com- 
pleted. The  stained  glass,  mostly  put 
up  in  the  14th  century,  was  veiy  beau- 
tiful It  was  destroyed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  castle  in  1818.  The  pane- 
ment,  unworthy  of  the  rest,  is  about  to 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  beautiful 
Carrara,  towar4s  whicli  expense  the 
Queen  of  Spain  lias  recently  given  6000 
dollars  (about  £1200).  The  minor  bay, 
wliich,  with  the  larger,  forms  the  cross, 
begins  at  the  •  PortaL  del  Sarmental, 
and  ends  at  the  Puerta  Alta.  The 
ZanUrtk — At  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  these  two  bays  is  placed  the 
erueero  or  LanUm,  the  gem  of  the 
whole  edifice,  which  was  called  so  by 
Charles  Y.,  who  added  that  it  ought  to 
be  placed  in  a  case,  and  not  be  seen  as 
other  ordinary  works^  and  Philip  II. 
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said  it  was  rather  the  work  of  angels 
than  of  man.  The  lofty  dome^  or  dm- 
borio,  was  finished  on  December  4, 
1567,  and  replaced  the  prior  one  which 
fell  in  in  March  1589.  To  the  present 
one  all  the  Bnigalese  oontribnted  with 
their  parse,  and  espeoiaUj  so  Card. 
Juan  Alyares  de  Toledo,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  his  mother,  whose 
escutcheons  are  displayed  with  that  of 
Charles  Y.  on  the  pillais  towards  the 
presbytery.  It  was  designed  by  Maese 
Philip  Vigami  aiuu  De  BoigoSa,  and 
executed  by  him  and  Jnan  Oasta&eda 
and  Juan  de  Vallejo^  both  from  Buigos. 
Philip  Yagami  was  also  a  Burgalese. 

The  TranMpi, — ^The  transept  is  formed 
by  four  very  large  piers^  which  rise  like 
so  many  towers,  and  are  decorated  with 
a  profiision  of  sculpture  of  great  deli- 
cacy, taste,  and  ridmess.  These  may 
be  diyided  into  four  stages  ;  the  lower 
one  is  octagonal,  and  forms  the  pedestal 
or  basement)  and  is  decorated  with  six- 
teen meszo-relicTO  figures^  allegorical  of 
Prudence^  Justice,  Chuity,  Prayer, 
eta,  and  Prophets.  In  the  second  the 
pillars  are  fluted,  and  bear  shields  of 
the  said  Archbp.  Alyaies  de  Toledo  and 
those  of  the  cathedral  In  the  third 
and  fourth  are  twenty  Ml-sized  statues 
of  doctors  of  the  church,  apostles,  etc 
From  the  cornice  spring  the  four  Ufral 
or  main  arches  from  amid  bunches  of 
fruit  They  are  richly  decorated,  and 
bear  four  angeis  holding  scrolls  with 
date  of  building.  At  each  angle  there 
is  a  statue,  size  of  life,  supporting  the 
oimborio,  and  over  them  angeb^  dhe]l% 
and  busts.  At  the  eight  angles  there 
are  seraphs,  waving  banners  bearing 
arms  of  the  cathedral,  round  which  is 
the  yerside,  '  I  wiU  praise  Thee  in  Thy 
temple,  and  will  glorify  Thy  name. 
Thou  whose  works  are  miracles. '  Thero 
are  numberless  statues  of  prophets,  pin- 
nacles, etc.,  under  the  galleries,  over 
the  windows,  etc.      This   lantern   is 


roofed  in  by  an  d^gant  dome,  the  pat> 
tern  of  which  is  a  star  ;  the  height  of 
this  from  the  payement  is  178  It  The 
style  of  this  magnificent  woric  is  Be- 
naissance,  with  traces  of  the  Gothic  or- 
namentation of  the  third  period ;  the 
compodtlon  and  execution  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  dasdo  and  pure.  There  is  in 
the  whde  a  splendour,  a  breadth,  a 
boldness  seldom  equalled  in  any  otiier 
work.  The  exterior  is  yery  beautiful 
also ;  the  stone  of  Ontoiia,  out  of  which 
it  has  been  made,  enhances  the  efiect 
ffigh  AUar,  ^The  style  of  the  retablo 
belongs  to  the  Reyiyal,  and  comprises 
the  three  orders.  It  is  fuU  of  rdieyos, 
with  subjects  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  Yiigin,  and  statues  of  apostles  and 
saints.  Tht  dabonte  sagrario  is  de- 
corated with  rdieyos  representing  scenes 
ftx>m  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  lliis 
retabld  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Rodrigo  and  his  brother  Martin  dd 
Uaya  for  40,000  ducats.  It  was  gilt 
and  ukffado  by  Urbina  of  Madrid  and 
Martineiof  Yalladolidfor  ll,OOOducats, 
whidi  were  given  by  Bishop  Yela,  1596. 
The  sculpture  was  b^gun  in  1577,  and 
completed  in  1598,  and  is  generally  con- 
ddered  good.  To  the  right  of  the  dtar 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan 
(son  of  Alfonso  the  Learned),  Count 
Don  Sancho^  and  his  wife  Beatrice.  For 
tlus  resson  it  is  called  a  Capilla  Real. 
In  the  Trantagrario  are  alto-nlieyos 
representing  the  Passion  of  Christ 
These  spirited  ivory-like  compodtions 
date  1540,  and  are  the  work  of  Juan  de 
Borgofta.  Between  the  pillan  of  the 
central  nave  are  six  rq'as,  which  are 
fixed  on  Jasper  pedestals  and  grees. 
Those  on  eadi  nde  of  the  presbytery 
are  of  bronze  wrought  for  ArchHshop 
Navarretto  by  a  lay  monk  called  P. 
Martinez.  They  are  all  very  beautifril. 
On  the  outride  of  the  above-mentioned 
pillan  of  the  oentrd  nave  are  statues  of 
saints,  etc,  the  size  of  life. 
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Tks  Ohoit  is  Terjr  fine^  and  is  com- 
pond  of  108  walnut  staUs  diyidad  into 
twotien.  InthaZMMrTMrtheanna, 
back,  and  seat  an  omamented  with 
delioata  box  aoulpfeore.  Between  them 
are  pilasters  full  of  monldingi,  and  all 
literallyooYered  with  flowen»  ornaments, 
hmnan  figures,  ehimeras^  £uitastio  ani- 
mals and  foliage,  the  passmanos  or 
balusters  being  mast  originally  deco- 
rated with  quaint  figures.  The  backs 
are  omamented  with  relieTO  medallions 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  and  martyrdoms  of  different 
saints.  In  the  C^jijMrjrisr  there  are  also 
abundant  mouldings,  inlaid  and  figured. 
The  backs  and  respaldoe  are  omamented 
with  reUeros  from  the  Kew  Testament, 
crowned  with  a  bust  In  this  tier  runs 
a  series  of  altemately-pLsced  columns 
Taried  in  sculpture  with  figures,  and 
terminated  by  a  sort  of  canopy.  In  the 
front  are  medallions  representing  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament^  and  in  the 
intermediate  spaces  are  statuettes  of 
apoetles,  sibyls^  and  rarious  saints.  Ob- 
serve aU  the  phases  of  the  Creation, 
the  legend  of  the  deluge^  the  poem  of 
Abraham,  and  the  story  of  Jacob.  On 
the  backs  of  this  upper  tier  are  soeiies 
from  the  New  Testament.  On  those  of 
thelower  tier  aresoenes  already  described, 
and  statuettes  of  saints,  the  third  beLog 
St  Atendio  riding  the  devil,  who,  ac- 
according  to  legends  and  Father  Feg^ 
('  Offtas  Eraditas,'  etc»  toL  L,  p.  24), 
took  him  from  Jaen  to  Bome  in  one 
ni^t  The  stalls  are  of  different 
periods  snd  artists ;  the  lower  is  the 
best  and  most  classicaL  This  fine  Be- 
naissance  Italian-like  work  dates  1497- 
1618.  The  choir  was  formerly  near 
the  high  altar,  and  Bidiop  La  Fuerte 
Ampudia  had  it  remoTed  to  satisfy  cer- 
tain idess  of  precedence.  The  archi- 
episcopal  stall  or  throne  is  a  copy  of 
that  of  Granada,  and  much  ornamented 
with  statuettes,  scenes  from  Scripture, 


etc  Card.  Zapata,  a  great  benefiMstor 
of  the  cathedral,  had  it  enclosed  and 
railed  in.  The  trasooro  or  reredos  was 
put  up  at  a  cost  of  10,000  ducats,  but 
as  it  did  not  please  those  artist-prelates 
of  the  times,  it  was  pulled  down,  and 
the  present  one,  costing  a  similar  sum, 
substituted.  The  Splendid  r^n,  which 
cost  6600  ducats^  is  the  work  of  J.  B. 
Cehna  (1608),  and  the  gift  of  Cardinal 
Zapata,  whose  canting  arms^  boots  and 
shoes,  are  placed  here. 

The  inuooro  piUars  rise  upon  jasper 
greesand  pedestals ;  there  are  two  statues 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  white  marble^ 
brought  frxnn  Italy.  The  reUero  repre- 
sents St  Paul  in  tiie  desert,  fed  miracu- 
lously with  loaves  brought  by  philan- 
thropic crows.  The  sculptor  was  a 
Carthusian  monk  called  Leiva,  ob.  1637. 
All  the  relieyos,  columns^  statues  of 
saints,  and  altar-pieces,  were  the  work 
of  Bishop  Manso  of  Zuniga,  who  gave 
16,000  ducats  towards  it,  and  the  sculp- 
tor was  one  Fray  Juan  de  Bia,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk. 

The  wrgana  are  inferior  in  style^  but 
good  as  instruments ;  one  is  of  1706, 
the  other  of  1806.  Under  the  first 
UeUn^  placed  at  the  entrance  of  choir, 
is  the  jaoent  effigy  of  Bishop  Maurice, 
*Pontifex  et  Fundator,'  ob.  1240,  of 
whose  fanuly  littie  is  known  else  than 
that  he  was  an  Fjiglishman  by  birth, 
and  that  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Bur- 
gos in  1814.  The  Yiigin  on  the  second 
Udeim  is  by  Ancheta,  and  considered 
yeiy  fine  (1678). 

ChapdB. — Tliese  number  fifteen,  but 
differ  in  style  and  proportions,  as  they 
were  built  at  difoent  periods,  and  are 
therefore  not  in  keeping  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  churdL  Chapel  of  Sia, 
TedtL—A  church  in  itself;  tawdry, 
though  much  admired  by  the  natives, 
whom  ^tter  and  gaudinees  delight^  of 
chuniguresque  style,  foonded  by  Arch- 
bishop Samsniego  in  1734.    The  media 
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nanu^a,  or  dome,  is  well  ezecated,  the 
colours  are  fresh  as  the  first  day.  On 
the  site  of  the  present  baptistery,  old 
and  enrions  in  its  way,  there  was  for- 
merly a  small  chapel  of  Santiago^  in 
which  Alfonso  XI.  instituted  the  order 
of  knighthood  of  La  Yanda  (the  badge) 
in  1880,  of  which  the  Catholic  kings 
were  brothers,  dfradu  (companions). 
Chapel  of  8ta.  ^no.— Kot  interesting. 
See  ronnd  the  uma  the  sculptured 
genealogical  tree  of  Christ,  beginning 
with  Abraham  and  finishing  at  Christ 
Founded  by  Bishop  Acufia,  1474,  of 
florid  Gothic  style.  The  statuary  here 
is  not  yery  good.  There  is  a  Holy 
Family,  ascribed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto  ; 
a  St  Philip  Neri  and  St.  Francis,  .by 
M.  Cerezo  ;  the  few  others  here  are  in- 
different. Bosarte  and  other  connoisseurs 
mention  with  encomium  the  small  Go- 
thic altar  and  retablo,  with  tomb  of 
Archdeacon  Fuente  Pelayo^  ob.  1492, 
enriched  with  sculptured  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament ;  the  other  sepul- 
chres, including  that  of  the  founder, 
are  not  very  fine,  and  date  15th  century. 
Stcalera  (staircase)  de  la  Pueria  Alta. — 
This  staircase  of  88  steps  was  rendered 
necessary  from  the  uneven  site  upon 
which  the  cathedral  stands.  It  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  its  kind,  and 
of  Renaissance  s^le,  not  exempt  from 
Gothic  details.  The  plan  is  novel,  the 
work  most  elaborate,  and  the  «ffect 
charming.  It  is  ascribed  to  Diego  Siloe, 
whose  handling  -of  foliage,  children, 
lion's  daws,  griffins,  draperies,  «tc, 
are,  says  Bosarte,  'not  be  mistaken 
witii  those  of  any  other  sonlptor. '  The 
iron  balustrade  was  wrought  byCristobol 
Andino.  The  sepulchral  altar  of  Ber- 
nardino Gutierrez  is  remarkable  for  the 
exquisitely-sculptured  children  over  the 
arch  ;  the  artist's  name  is  not  known — 
some  ascribe  it  to  Torrigiano,  M.  Angelo's 
riyal.  In  the  same  nave  is  the  very  old 
chapel  of  San  Nieolda,     On  the  left 


entering  is  a  tomb^  with  standing  eflSgj 
of  Bishop  Villahoc,  ob.  1 275 ;  as  bodies 
used  at  that  time  to  bo  interred  standing 
and  embedded  in  walls,  tliese  tombs 
were  hence  called  'armarios.'  There 
are  some  portraits  here  of  Pope  Gregory 
XL,  Canon  of  Burgos  (1871),  and 
Alexander  YL,  archdeacon  of  the  same 
cathedral,  1492,  etc.— Cesar  Boigia,  and 
father  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Close  to  it 
is  a  fine  and  richly-sculptured  tomb  of 
the  learned  Archdeacon  Fernandez  Yil- 
legns  (1586),  who  translated  Dante  iifto 
Spanish. 

OapUla  da  €fondesMU,—A  wmU- 
tdbUf  oondeddbh  (from  which  wnatalle\ 
as  the  Latin  etymology  explains  it 
somewhat  (oomu  gtaJbuli^  Ducange, 
etc. ),  was  '  an  oflBcer,  so  called,  because, 
like  the  Lord  High  Constable  of  Eng- 
land, he  waa  to  regulate  all  matters  of 
chivalry — ^tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats 
of  arms — which  were  performed  on 
horseback.'  (Blackstone's  Com.  855.) 
He  also  commanded  the  cavalry,  and 
bore  the  royal  standard  in  battle.  This 
chapel  wan  founded,  as  the  inscription 
relates,  '  by  D.  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Ye- 
laaco,  Count  of  Haro,  of  the  House  of 
the  Infimtes  of  Lara,  five  times  Yiceroy 
of  these  realms,  who  was  present  at  the 
wars  of  Portugal  and  Granada,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Catholic  kings  obtaining 
these  kingdoms,  etc'  The  Duke  of 
Frias  is  the  present  heir  to  this  founder, 
and  is  the  patron  and  possessor  of  the 
chapel.  It  is  the  laigest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  cathedral  It  was 
built  by  Juan  de  Colonia,  and  parts, 
though  very  few,  of  his  works  are  as 
German  as  hia  name.  The  style  is  the 
Gothic  fiorid  (with  somewhat  of  the 
Saracenic  ornament)  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  ground-plan  is  octagonal,  with 
a  bold  cimborio  and  large  ogival  win- 
dows. The  entrance  is  magnificent,  and 
formed  by  a  semicircular  arch  full  of 
details,  and  of  that  peculiar  and  intri- 
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oate  ornament  called  entUria  (crest- 
work  or  niche- work);  abore  it  are  seve- 
ral charming  dnsters  of  pinnacles,  with 
statnettes  and  laiger  sabjects  nnder  most 
richly-worked  canopies,  looking  like 
pilod-up  lace  of  point  d'Angleteire. 
Below  this  portion  of  the  arch  there  are 
numberless  pillarets,  figures,  and  child- 
ren supporting  cornices;  then  come 
other  statuettes  placed  at  the  side  of 
children  with  crowns  of  laurel ;  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  latter  is  a  sun  and 
Jesus*  name;  in  the  other,  a  cross.  Over 
this  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin, 
St  Gabriel  on  one  side  and  tlie  Yiigin 
on  the  other.  The  railing,  orr^a,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Renaissance 
extant,  though  age  and  neglect  have 
done  much  to  efface  its  primaiy  splen- 
dour and  tarnish  the  colouring,  etc.  It 
was  the  masterwork  of  Cristobal  Andino, 
and  was  wrought  in  1628.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  bodies  and  an  attic, 
crowned  by  an  asp  or  cross  of  San 
Andres.  Obsenre  everything  herei — 
The  two  kneeling  figures  holding  an 
escutcheon;  the  heads  of  Jesus  and 
Maiy ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  other 
side  of  them — ^the  '  ^o  sum  Alpha  et 
Omega,*  and  statue  of  the  Sayiour; 
the  fbur-sided  columns,  then  the  ba- 
lustraded  pillars  higher  up.  The  lock 
is  so  contrived  that  nobody  can  open 
the  reja  who  does  not  possess  the 
secret  of  pulling  back  a  certain  spring 
ingeniously  concealed.  The  principal 
reiablo  is  of  the  Revival,  with  traces  of 
the  grutesto,  and  some  remnants  of 
the  primitive  Gothic  one,  which  was 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  present 
one.  It  forms  two  stages ;  the  first  is 
formed  by  the  Purification  and  figures 
of  the  Virgin,  St  Joseph,  Infant  Deity, 
etc,  and  a  girl  carrying  doves  in  a 
basket  On  the  cornice  and  on  one 
side  is  a  statue  representing  the  Law 
of  'Gracia'  (Holy  Grace),  personified  by 
a  young  woman  with  eyes  lifted  up  to 


heaven ;  as  a  pendant,  is  another  of  the 
Written  Law,  represented  by  an  aged 
man  holding  a  book.  The  upper  por- 
tion ii  filled  by  relievos  of  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament  Over  it  all  are  a 
small  shell  and  a  skull.  There  are  a 
few  other  figures  of  saints,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Becerra,  and  by  others  to  JunL 
There  are  four  laige  stone  escutcheons 
with  arms  of  the  Velasoos  on  the  walls; 
supported  by  wild  men  and  women. 
Thereare  fourteen  windows  in  the  chapel, 
with  painted  glass,  representing  scenes 
from  Passion  and  arms  of  founders.  The 
statues  of  St  Austin  and  St  Jerome 
close  to  the  pillars  are  good,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  same  latter  saint  placed  in 
a  retablo  of  a  small  chapel  on  the  left 
It  is  by  Becerra,  one  of  Spain's  few  and 
great  sculptors.  The  Gothic  retablo 
opposite  is  very  ancient  dose  to  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  are  the  magnifi- 
cent tombs  of  the  founders,  all  of  jasper 
except  the  effigies,  which  are  of  Ou- 
rara  marble.  They  wore  sculptured  in 
Italy  in  1540.  The  effigy  of  the  joon- 
stable,  who  died  in  1492  when  he  was 
Viceroy  of  Castile,  etc.,  is  lying  armed 
cap-d'pU,  full  length,  and  the  muscles 
of  his  hands,  elaborate  details  of  his 
mailed  armour,  cushion,  etc.,  are  won- 
derful. There  is  a  huge  block  of  po- 
lished jasper  close  to  it,  now  without 
object,  and  weighing  about  200  cwt 
The  effigy  of  the  constable's  wife,  '  La 
muy  ilustre  SeAora  Doha  Mencia  de 
Meudoza,  Condesa  de  Haro*  (ob.  1600, 
8Bt  79),  is  also  full  length,  and  lying 
on  richly-embroidered  cushions,  with 
elaborately-embroidered  gloves,  and  a 
lapdog  at  her  feet,  emblem  of  fidelity. 
The  vault  is  under  these  tombs.  In  tlie 
sacristy  is  the  picture  of  a  Magdalen, 
ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  tlie 
colouring  is  beautifuL  Beneath  it  is 
the  little  portable  ivory  altar,  which  the 
constable  carried  about  with  him  in  his 
campaigns ;  the  other  pictures  and  por- 
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tnits  are  inferior.  Ask  for  a  fine  work 
of  Arfe*8,  a  croes ;  and  aeveral  relics^ 
for  seeing  which  apply  to  the  private 
capillaries  of  this  chapel.  (Permission 
seldom  granted.) 

The  Chapel  of  SanUago  is  the  largest 
^in  the  cathedral,  and  seryes  as  the 
pariah  church.  The  n^'o^  which  rests 
on  jasper  pedestals,  is  crowned  by  a 
statue  of  the  patron  of  Spain.  There  is 
a  fine  tomb  of  J.  0.  de  Velasoo,  Abbot 
of  San  Quirce,  ob.  1667 ;  it  is  placed  on 
the  left  on  entering.  There  is  also  a 
tomb  of.  the  Lcsmes,  whose  father, 
Pedro  de  Astudillo,  foimded  the  cele- 
brated chapel  of  the  Magi  Kings  in  tlie 
cathedral  of  Cologne.  In  the  high 
altar  there  is  the  apostle  on  horseback. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  lies  Bishop 
Juan  de  Villacreces,  ob.  1463,  in  an 
alabaster  tomb ;  close  to  it  a  jasper  one 
of  the  Regidor  of  Burgos,  Molgosa,  ob. 
1628,  and  hiswife.  There  are  some  other 
tombs,  of  no  great  merit  either  in  the 
chapel  or  its  sacristy ;  obsenre,  never- 
theless, Bishop  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  plater- 
esque  tomb»  1612,  and  tliat  of  his 
brother  Don  Pedro  (literally  cow's  head, 
an  illustrious  family  in  Spain — Front 
de  Bceuf).  The  five  altars  here  are  in- 
different 

ScLcriaiia  Ntteva.  — Formerly  composed 
of  two  chapels.  There  are  some  old 
mirrors  and  indifferent  pictures  ascribed 
to  Giordano  (Nativity  of  Christ),  a 
Christ  and  Ecce  Homo  to  Murillo,  and 
in  the  ante-vestry  a  St.  Francis,  as- 
scribed  to  Mateo  Cerezo— all  doubtful. 
The  cajoneria,  or  chest  of  drawers  to 
hold  the  church  and  priest's  ornaments, 
eta,  are  finely  carv^  ;  all  the  rest  is 
churrigueresque  and  tawdry.  There  are 
some  curious  objects  :  a  jasper  table,  a 
rich  specimen  of  braseros,  a  fine  proces- 
sional cross,  etc. 

Chapel  of  San  Enrique. — Founded  by 
Archbp.  Peralta,  at  the  cost  of  100,000 
ducats.   Observe  the  magnificent  kneel- 


ing eiBgy  and  tomb  of  the  founder,  ob. 
1679 ;  the  bronze  lectern  is  good ;  the 
pavement  and  steps  are  of  alabaster;  the 
stalls  are  inlaid.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
very  curious  table,  and  a  Dolorosa  and 
Christ  ascribed  to  Cerezo. 

Chapel  of  San  Juan  de  Sahagun. — 
Here  is  the  much-venerated  Yixgin  de 
Oca.  Here  is  the  tomb  also  of  the 
Beato  Lesmes,  'h\jo  de  Burgos,  abo- 
gado  del  dolor  de  rifiones,'  who  is  be- 
lieved to  cure  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and 
said  to  have  earned  this  privilege  by 
the  patience  with  which  he  bore  the 
same  complaint,  which  had  been  cansed 
by  conatantly  bending  when  he  distri- 
buted com  to  the  poor.  See  a  picture 
of  a  Christ  de  la  Agotiia,  by  Theoto- 
copuli,  il  Grecco,  whose  signature  is 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  its 
sacristy  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  Belioario  was  formerly  a 
chapel  of  St  Peter,  and  abounds  in  the 
usual  gifts  of  kings  and  great  personages, 
counting  of  legs,  toes,  arms,  jaws, 
teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
saints ;  here  is  kept  the  image  of  the 
Viigin  de  Oca,  who  nodded  assent  to  a 
devoutsehorita  who  made  her  a  witness  to 
her  faithless  lover's  promise  of  marriage. 

Chapel  of  la  Preaentaeion, — Spacious; 
founded  by  Canon  Lerma  in  1619. 
Over  the  modem  high  altar  is  a  Virgin,' 
ascribed  by  Pons  and  other  good  con- 
noissuers  to  Michael  Angelo;  others  say 
it  is  rather  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
but  all  concur  in  considering  it  very 
beautifully  executed  and  composed.  It 
was  sent  here  by  a  wealthy  Florentine, 
Mozzi.  A  fine  white  marble  tomb  of 
Canon  Jaeobo  de  Bilbao,  who,  a  good 
son,  and  tliorefore  a  righteous  man, 
erected  a  mausoleum  to  his  *  matri  di- 
lects'  and  himself  with  the  Christian 
and  simple  epitaph  :  *  Because  I  have 
hoped  in  thee,  0  Lord,  and  have  entrasted 
to  Tliee  my  soul . '  Tomb  of  the  founder, 
with  effigy,  said  to  be  a  portrait 
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Chapel  of  SoHlinmio  Orido  d$  la  Ago* 
w'a. — Here  Is  kept  the  celebrated  and 
mueh-Tenerated  Cfritio  ds  Bwrgos^  which 
was,  according  to  Flores,  earred  by  Nico- 
demuB,  shorUy  tfter  he^  with  Joeeph 
of  Arimathea,  buried  our  Lord.  It  was 
found  inside  a  box  floating  in  the  tea, 
and  after  many  erentfol  journeys  and 
mishaps,  was  finally  removed  to  this 
cathedral  from  the  conyent  of  St  Agos- 
tine  in  1886.  It  certainly  is  of  ynry 
early  date,  and  most  admirably  model- 
led; the  anatomy  perfect,  a  deep  ex- 
pression of  pain ;  the  hair,  beard,  eye- 
lashes, thorns,  are  all  real  To  this 
imago  are  ascribed  nnmberless  miracles, 
and  it  Ib  said  to  sweat  on  Fridays,  and 
even  to  bleed  now  and  then.  'Rien 
n'est  plos  Ingubre,  'says  a  French  writer, 
'et  pins  inqai6tant  A  voir  que  oe  long 
fantdme  crucifix  ayec  son  fanx  air  de  vie 
etson  immobility  morte.'  The  image 
is  girt  with  a  richly  embroidered  crino- 
line. The  pictures  are  indifferent ;  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  is  ascribed  to 
Ribera  (Spagnoletto).  The  tioek*  of 
the  cathedral  are  not  veiy  old ;  they  are 
furnished  with  small  figures  that  come 
out  and  strilce  the  hour,  and  slide  in 
again,  etc 

The  Clciden  are  interesting^  and  date 
middle  of  14th  century.  They  are  spa- 
cious, and  occupy  a  quadrangle,  each 
gallery  being  of  89  fb  long  by  22  ft 
broad.  The  walls  from  the  outside  are 
pierced  with  double  arches  pointed  in  the 
shape  of  agimeces '  (MooriBh  windows), 
subdivided  by  smaller  ones,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  lancet-work,  trefoil, 
pillarets,  roses,  etc.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  of  an  early  date,  and  the  sculp- 
ture and  details  abundant  and  curious. 
On  the  doors  is  a  mezzo-relievo  repre- 
senting Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem, and  other  biblical  and  allegorical 
scenes  and  statues  of  saints,  the  Evan- 
gelistic etc.  ;  these  doors  were  given  by 
Bishop  Aoufia.    Round  the  arch  are  two 


rows  of  statues,  and  in  the  keystone 
angids  holding  arrows.  In  the  oentre 
is  represented  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan. A  peculiarity  distinguishing  this 
from  other  similar  scenes  is  that  our 
Lord  is  seated  and  does  not  stand.  It 
is  thought  the  Qothic  sculptor  resorted 
to  this  innovation  to  avoid  the  some- 
what irreverent  representation  of  the 
act  by  immsrvum,  and  not  by  ahluUtm  ; 
the  Umbs  of  the  Saviour  are  actually 
immersed,  to  be  true  to  tradition,  and 
yet  the  figure  is  seated  with  dignity  and 
ease.  Four  statues  of  David,  Isaiah, 
St  Gabriel,  end  the  Virgin,  decorate 
this  splendid  door.  There  is  also  a 
head  of  St  Francis  of  Assis,  said  to  be 
an  extempore  portrait  by  the  sculptor, 
taken  at  the  moment  the  saint  was 
passing  by.  It  is  probable  that  aU  the 
figures  on  this  door  were  formerly 
painted. 

In  the  interior  the  ogives  of  the  win- 
dows ate  veiy  pure  in  shape,  and  deco- 
rated profusely  with  foliage,  and  in  the 
oentre  with  statues  of  saints  and  Chris- 
tian heroes,  of  good  and  correct  Cothio 
style.  There  are,  besides,  a  great  num- 
ber of  tombs  of  difierent  periods  and 
styles,  some  with  good  sculptures. 
There  are  five  chapels  also.  On  enter- 
ing, to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Canon 
Aguilar,  with  his  efl^  in  sacerdotal 
robes,  a  dog  at  his  feet,  and  a  dosed 
book  in  hishands ;  thedate  1482.  The 
tomb  of  Canon  Gadea,  chaplain  of  the 
Catholic  kings,  and  before  of  Don  En- 
rique, ob.  1483.  The  epitaph  ends, 
'  Virtus  socia  vita  fuit  Gloria  mortis 
comes.'  The  dress' of  a  knight  at  one 
side  of  the  tomb,  railed  in,  is  curious ; 
on  the  back  is  a  Christ  seated,  with  fig- 
ures and  angels.  The  pictures  are  in- 
different in  the  chapel  de  los  Reyes. 
Proceeding  on,  is  the  tomb  of  Sepul- 
veda,  chaplain  of  the  kings  Don  Juan 
and  Don  Enrique  of  Castile.  Observe 
especially  the  tomb  of  Canon  Santander, 


so 
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ob.  1628— a  magniiioent  work,  fiiH  of 
details  delicate  and  chaste.  See  the 
channing;  youthful,  loying  Yiigin  and 
Child,  fonning  a  relievo  in  the  centre 
of  the  arch,  and  carved  out  of  the  beau- 
tiM  white  Ontoria  stone ;  the  attit«ide 
of  the  head,  breathing  maternal  love, 
and  the  ecstacy  at  being  chosen  the  mo- 
ther of  Ood,  remind  one  somewliat  of  that 
in  Raphael's  'Yeigine  della  Seggiola.' 
There  is  a  fireedom,  a  boldness  of  com- 
position and  execution  seldom  attempt- 
ed by  artists  of  those  time&  She  holds 
with  her  right  hand  a  book  opened,  with 
her  left  the  Infant,  of  exquisite  model- 
ling. There  are  escutcheons  with  fleurs- 
de-lys,  etc 

In  the  third  gallery  is  a  door  leading 
up  to  the  archives,  which  contain  very 
early  and  ciuious  documents  concerning 
the  cathedral.  In  a  chapel  lies  the 
tomb  of  Juan  Cuchiller.  Ho  wos  ser- 
vant, or  rather  a  knight  trenchant  (ch- 
ehUlar,  euehiUo)  to  Henry  III.  el  Enfer- 
mo,  and  tkrara  avis  amongst  his  kind, 
who  sold  his  coat  to  buy  de  eenar  for 
his  master.  Happy  times  I  for  now  it 
is  rather  masters  who  have  finally  to 
sell  their  coats  to  procure  suppers  for 
their  flunkeys.  The  effigy  is  of  alabas- 
ter ;  a  dog,  the  emblem  of  fidelity,  lies 
at  his  feet  On  the  wall  is  affixed  a 
heavy  dark-looking  trunk,  called  Kl 
cofre  del  Cid.  Tliis  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  two  trunks  which  he  fiUed 
with  sand  and  left  as  security  to  the 
Burgalese  Jews,  Rachel  and  Yidaa^  for 
a  loan  of  600  marks,  assuring  them  that 
they  contained  all  his  jewels  and  gold, 
but  that  they  were  not  to  open  them 
until  his  return.  There  is  no  proof  or 
evidence  in  the  '  Romancero,'  '  OnSnica 
Rimada,'  etc.,  of  his  having  ever  repaid 
either  the  principal  or  interest  But 
Mio  Old  was  then  in  want  of  money  for 
the  conquest  of  Valencia,  and  this  hero, 
who  '  fought  for  his  bread,'  was  as  un- 
scrupulous aft  heroes  have  always  been. 


and  always  will  be.  He,  a  Christian 
knight,  headed  infidel  armies  against 
his  fellow-Christians;  he,  a  Castilian 
lord,  rebelled  and  fought  against  hid 
king;  he  betrayed  not  only  these 
money-lenders,  thus  out-Jewing  the 
Jews  (for  to  do  so  was  a  merit  in  those 
times),  but  Alfonso,*  tlie  Moorish  kings, 
his  allies,  everybody,  and  practised  but 
too  well  the  Al-harbo  Khod'aton  of 
Mahomet  (Arabic^,  to  wage  war  is  to 
betray).  His  favourite  author,  Mohal- 
lab,  was  styled  'The  Liar;'  but  then 
he  knew  also  the  Prophet's  words: 
'There  are  three  sorts  of  lies  which  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  at  the  Last 
Judgment : — 1st,  that  which  is  concoct- 
ed with  an  object  to  reconcile  two  per- 
sons who  have  quarrelled ;  2dly,  'that 
which  a  husband  tells  when  he  promises 
anything  to  his  wife;  and,  8dly,  a 
chieitain's  word  in  time  of  war.'  Tliis 
old  trunk  is  undoubtedly,  says  a  FTendi 
writer,  *La  doyenne  des  malles  du 
monde,'  and  contained  some  parchments 
till  very  recently. 

Sala  CapUular  contains  some  paint- 
ings ascribed  to  Giordano,  and  a  'St 
John  the  Evangelist,*  also  ascribed  to 
Murillo.  The  walls  on  great  holidays 
are  hung  with  fine  old  tapestry.  The 
roof  forms  a  fine  artcsonudo :  around 
the  cornice  run  versides  from  the  8d 
chap,  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  In  the 
Sacristia  Vieja  are  some  fine  Venetian 
mirrors  snd  two  coral  branches.  An 
admirably  canned  cajoneria  (presses),  to 
keep  the  beautifully  embroidered  ter- 
nos,  carved  by  a  Benedictine  monk 
called  Pedro  Martinez.  There  are  128 
portiuits  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
of  Burgos.  The  eighUi  arcade  of  the 
fourth  gallery  was  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  former  Royal  Chapel, 
where  Ferdinand  was  married  to  Beat- 
rice by  Maurice,  the  English  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  November  SOth,  1219.  Ob- 
serve their  two  former   statues,  And 
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opposite  four  stataettw  reprasentiiig 
this  king's  wma,  and  in  the  ^ird  angle 
of  the  cloister  a  stataette  of  Bishop 
Maurice,  also  St  Ferdinand,  and  two 
other  figures.  There  are  other  cloisters 
beneath  with  good  sculptures  and  an 
infinity  of  tombs,  statues,  and  epitaphs 
of  18th  and  14th  centuries. 

The  cathedral  contains  7  staircases, 
112  windows,  86  railings,  14i  pictures, 
upwards  of  60  tombs  (worked  out  and 
raised  aboTe  the  ground),  7  oigans^  9 
baptismal  fonts,  9  choirs»  and  9  lec- 
terns, 10  confessionsls,  44  altars,  with 
nearly  100  full-length  statuea  On  en- 
tering the  cathedral,  Sta.  Tecla  is  the 
first  chapel  on  the  rjjj^t,  and  t]ie  Chapel 
del  Cristo  that  on  the  leifi'  Church 
opened  iVom  6  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  EQgh 
masp  with  oigsn  music  at  9.80  pjl  on 
Sundays  and  holidays;  oigans  good. 
To  see  jewels,  apply  to  capellan  mayor. 
To  be  seen  only  after  8.80  p.m.  To 
visit  the  archires,  make  copies  of  pic- 
tures, and  the  like,  apply  to  the  cabildo. 

Ohorohes. — Skk  Agueda  or  Gadea, 
deserves  a  visit,  as  an  historical  monu- 
ment associated  with  the  poetic  and 
chivalrous  legend  of  .the  Cid.  It  was 
one  of  the  iglesias  juraderas — that  is^  of 
purgation  by  a4Juration.  It  was  there- 
fore in  this  chapel  that  Alfonso  YI.  was 
obliged,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cid,  to 
swear  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  Don  Sancho  at  the 
siege  of  Zamora.  According  to  authen- 
tic history — ^if  such  there  be — the  king 
swore  on  the  ceirojo,  or  a  lock,  which 
was  the  touchstone  of  his  veracity; 
other  authors  say  on  the  Gospels. 

According  to  the  '  RonoMKero,'  it  nms  thus : 
'  Ia  Sta.  Aguedtt,  at  Bui^iot,  where  knights  are 
wont  to  take  the  oaths,  the  oath  of  Alfonso 
was  also  taken  after  hb  brothel's  death.  The 
gallaat  Od,  who  held  a  cnttifix,  made  him 
swear  the  troth  upon  an  iron  lotk,  a  cross- 
bow, and  the  Gospels.  The  words  he  speaks 
are  so  awful  that  the  king  shuddeis  at  them. 
'If  tbcQ  shouUst  not  speak  the  truth  on 


what  is  adced  diee,  namely^4f  thou  hadst  any 
part  in  the  murder  of  thy  brother— may  knaves 
kin  thee,— 4caaves  from  Astutias,  and  not  from 
Castile:  may  thee  kill  thee  with  iron-pointed 
bludgeons,  and  not  with  lances  nor  shafts; 
with  horn-handled  kniTes,  and  not  with  gilt 
poniai^  May  those  that  do  so  wear  dogs, 
and  not  laoed  shoes ;  may  they  wear  rustics* 
doaks  and  not  the  Couxtray  doaks,  or  tbooe 
made  of  curled  silk ;  canvas  shirts,  and  not 
Hollands  embroidered :  may  eadi  of  them  be 
mounted  on  an  ass,  and  not  on  a  mule  or  a 
horse :  nwy  they  make  use  of  rope-bridles,  and 
not  of  leathern  ones  well  tannM:  may  theykill 
thee  in  the  fieMs,  and  not  in  a  dty  or  a  vil- 
lage ;  and  may  they  tear  thy  heart  all  panting 
from  thy  breastl'  The  oath  was  so  awful 
that  the  king  did  not  venture  to  Odte  it  But 
a  knight,  a  friend  of  the  king,  said  unto  him : 
'  Swear,  and  fear  naught,  brave  king,  for 
never  was  a  king  peijurious  nor  a  pope  ex- 
communicated.' The  gallant  king  then  took 
the  oath,  and  swore  he  had  had  no  hand  in 
his  brother's  aasassinatioa ;  but  even  then  he 
was  fiUod  with  anger  and  indignation :  '  Thou 
wast  wrong,  O  Gd,  to  nmke  me  take  that  oath, 
for  later  thou  wilt  have  to  kiss  my  hand.' 
'  To  kiss  a  king's  hand  is  no  honour  to  me. 
'  Get  thee  hence  from  this  my  land,  thou  Gd, 
fiJae  knight,  and  come  not  bade  till  a  year  has 
eh^)aod,"  etc. 

The  church  is  uninteresting^  com- 
posed of  a  single  ogival  nave  of  a  pure 
style,  and  a  fine  Revival  tomb.  The 
famous  lock  of  the  Cid  was  affixed  up 
out  of  reach  by  Bishop  Don  Pascual  do 
la  Fuente. 

San  jESide&m.— Gothic  (1280-1850) ; 
formerly  a  convent.  The  portico  is  com- 
posed of  three  stages  of  ogives  with 
figures  canppied,  and  of  good  effect 
The  interior  is  formed  of  three  spacious 
naves.  The  lofty  arches  are  orna- 
mented with  the  Byzantine  pattern 
called  CfrecM  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
retablos  are  modem ;  a  plateresque 
tomb  on  the  left  of  the  vestry  door; 
pictures  inferior.  San  Pablo  (1415-85, 
now  cavalry  barracks)  contains  some 
fine  Bevival  tomba^  of  the  middle  of 
16th  century,  and  a  good  cloister.  In 
San  Nicolas  there  is  a  stone  zetablo 
richly  carved,  and  tombs  of  the  15th 
and  beginniug  of  16th  centniy. 
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San  OH  (14th  century). — Some  fine 
specimens  of  Gothic  sepulchres ;  a  very 
interesting  and  elegant  iron  pulpit  and 
fine  retablos  in  chapels  N.  and  8.  of 
choir. 

Slreda. — ^The  principal  street  of  Bur- 
gos is  the  Espolon,  which  also  forms  a 
promenade  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  huge  square,  de- 
signed by  Ventura  Rodriguez,  the  last 
great  (r)  architect  of  Spain  (1788).  In 
the  centre  is  a  very  mediocre  bronze 
statue  of  Charles  III. ;  the  fashionable 
barrio  in  former  days  was  in  and  about 
the  Calle  Alta.  The  older  streets  are 
Calle  San  Lorenzo,  Avellanos,  and  San 
Juan ;  the  widest  street  is  del  Huerto 
del  Bey.  The  streets,  ill-paved  and 
prosy  for  one's  feet  as  they  are^  abound, 
many  of  them,  with  associations  of  the 
ever-poetic  past,  and  their  names  are 
well  known  to  the  reader  of  Castilian 
history — Calle  de  Lain  Calvo,  Feman 
Gonzalez,  Cid,  Diego  Porcelos,  Nuflo 
Rasura,  etc. 

The  Toum  BdU  is  a  modem  building, 
containing  some  very  middling  modem 
portraits,  said  to  be  likenesses  of  Bur- 
galese  worthies.  The  gates  are  most 
picturesque;  especially  the  Areo  de 
Santa  3faria,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Burgalese  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Charles  Y.,  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  them  after  the  part 
,  they  had  taken  in  the  (3omunero  move- 
ment. It  was  decorated  with  the  statues 
of  the  popular  heroes  of  the  city,  the 
Cid,  Lain  Calvo,  Feman  Gonzalez,  etc., 
and  that  of  the  Ccesarwua  placed  in  the 
centre.  Over  the  arch,  which  was  origi- 
nally painted  and  gilt,  is  the  image  of 
the  Yiigin,  to  whom  it  was  ostensibly 
dedicated.  The  gate  is  ornamented  with 
turrets  and  battlements,  and,  with  the 
circular  (cubo)  bastions  of  the  former 
walls  of  this  once  mighty  capital,  forms 
a  very  effective  and  interesting  spot  It 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Torre  de 


Santa  Maria,  from  which  Don  Pedro  el 
JiuOeiero  hurled  the  Justida  Mayw 
Garci  Laso  de  La  Vega.  The  rooms 
placed  over  the  arch  were  the  former 
Town  Hall  of  the  city ;  these  have  two 
horseshoe  doors  with  stucco  patterns. 
The  Arco  de  Feman  Oomalez  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  that  hero 
by  Philip  II.  It  is  of  Doric  style,  and 
effective,  aose  by  in  the  Calle  Alta 
was  the  solar,  or  fnansion  of  the  CHd, 
on  the  site  of  which  Charles  III.  erected 
(1784)  the  present  paltry  and  insignifi- 
cant monument  On  the  obelisks  are 
the  shields  of  Buigos  and  of  the  Cid. 

The  Old  WBs  bom  here  in  1026,  was 
baptized  in  the  Church  of  San  Martin, 
now  no  longer  extant,  and  died  at 
Valencia  in  1099.  His  body  was  re- 
moved from  the  latter  town  to  the 
monastery  of  Cardeila,  near  Bui^s, 
whence  once  more  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  Town  Hall.  The  bones  of  the  hero 
and  those  of  his  faithflil  and  heroic 
Jimena  are  shown  to  visitors  on  obtain- 
ing the  verbal  permiao  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Ayuntamiento.  The  bones  are 
kept  in  a  common  walnut  urn,  placed 
in  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  cbapeL 

The  CasUe  of  Burgos  is  interesting  in 
an. historical  point  of  view.  It  was  the 
early  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Castile. 
In  959,  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  brought 
Garcia,  King  of  Navarre,  a  prisoner  here, 
and  confined  him  for  thirteen  months. 
The  bridal  of  the  Cid  took  place  within 
it  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon  was  taken  here 
after  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Cid 
in  the  Church  of  Carrion.  Here  St 
Ferdinand  received  St  Casilda,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo, 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pedro  the  Cruel : 
Don  Fadrique,  son  of  Enrique  II.  and 
the  first  Spanish  duke,  was  imprisoned 
here;  and  here  again  Edward  I.  of 
England  espoused  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
It  was  in  those  times  a  msgnifioent 
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{»kce,  as  well  as  a  Strang  fortress, 
which  was  oonsiderablj  screngthened 
in  the  sacceeding  reigns.  The  state- 
rooms were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
happened  in  178<S.  In  Not.  1808, 
on  Napoleon's  yiotoiioos  march  from 
Yitoria  to  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  the 
second  corps  d'anu^  under  Sonlt, 
Bnigos  was  defended  hy  Goont  Belye- 
der,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  Las- 
salle,  after  a  reconnoismnoe,  retired  to 
his  quarters,  pursued  by  half  the  Spanish 
army,  which  was  at  GamonaL  The 
French  horsemen  then  turned  sud- 
denly upon  the  aasaflants,  defeated  these 
and  the  rest,  and  entered  the  town 
ptte-mtte.  It  then  became  the  head 
quarters  of  Napoleon.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, laid  siege  to  Buigos;  but,  being 
ill  supported  by  Balesteros,  had  to  raise 
the  siege,  to  aroid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Soult,  who  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  overwhelming  numbers.  On 
Sept  1,  1812,  Wellington  began  this 
siege,  at  the  head  of  veiy  few  troops, 
snd  with  only  three  18-pounders.  The 
castle  was  garrisoned  by  1800  infantry, 
besides  artillerymen,  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Dubreton.  It  was  de- 
fended by  five  enclosures,  which  a 
heavy  casemated  work  called  the  Na- 
poleon battery  cannonaded  on  every  side 
except  to  the  N.,  where  at  some  dis- 
tance another  height,  San  Miguel,  was 
weakly  palisaded*  The  French  pos- 
sessed twenty-six  guns,  besides  the  re- 
serve artillery  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 
The  position  taken  by  the  En^^h 
extended  from  San  Miguel  on  the  left 
of  the  old  camino  real  to  Yitoria,  up  to 
Uie  island  of  San  Pedro.  On  the  19th, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  batteries 
commanding  the  Arlanzon,  this  river 
was  forded  by  the  first  division,  and  the 
first  assault  made  by  M%{or  Somers 
Cocks,  supported  by  Pack's  Portuguese. 
Though  ibe  loss  was  great,  the  hill  of 


San  Miguel  was  gained.  The  plan  of 
the  siege  now  became  dearer.  Head 
quarters  were  fixed  at  Yilla  Tora  GoL 
Buigoyne  conducted  the  operations  of 
the  engineers,  and  the  artilleiy  was 
placed  under  Robe  and  Dickson.  They 
had  only  three  18-pounders  and  five 
24-pound  howitzers.  The  second  as- 
sault met  with  no  success ;  the  third 
was  slso  a  failure,  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  fault  of  the  con- 
ducting engineers;  the  fourth  seemed 
at  first  to  be  attended  with  better  sucr 
cess^  but  each  time  the  troops  had  ad- 
vanced, Dubreton  'came  tiiunderin^ 
down  from  the  upper  ground,  levelling 
all  the  works,  carrying  off  all  the  tools, 
etc. '  JiBJor  Cocks  was  killed,  with  200 
killed  or  wounded.  After  the  fifth  as- 
sault, the  French  regained  some  import- 
snt  positions^  gallantiy  obtained  by 
the  English,  who  had  once  more  to  hh 
back  on  their  former  lines.  The  news 
came  now  that  Soult  was  marching 
from  Granada,  ELing  Joseph  was  mov- 
ing upon  Madrid,  and  Soidiam  concen- 
trating Caflarelli's  troops  with  his  own 
at  Briviesca.  The  Engtish  army,  with- 
out ammunition,  ill  -  provisioned,  de- 
spondent; and  even  growing  insub- 
ordinate, had  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
Wellington  determined  to  endeavour  to 
join  Hill.  This  retreat  was  effected 
after  thirty-three  days  of  investment; 
and  a  loss  of  upwards  of  2000  men. 
The  movement  was  skilfully  concerted, 
and  boldly  carried  out  on  the  21st  In 
June  1818,  the  castie,  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  had  not  been  re- 
paired, but  rather  so  neglected  that  it 
was  declared  untenable.  Before  the 
advancing  duke,  King  Joseph  retreated. 
The  castie  was  mined,  but  the  mines  so 
hurriedly  or  unskilfully  exploded  that 
they  destroyed  about  300  French,  ruined 
several  streets,  and  thousands  of  shells, 
being  ignited  and  driven  upwards,  fell 
on  several  buildings;  wUch  they  com- 
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pletely  destrajed  or  mutilated.  It  was 
then,  and  by  that  terrific  explosion, 
that  the  beantifal  painted  glass  windows 
in  the  cathedral  were  destroyed.  The 
castle  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations quite  insigniflcunt. 

PrivaU  Houau. — There  are  still  a 
few  numsions,  curious  snd  interesting 
specimens  of  the  dyil  architecture  of 
thel4th  to  the  16th  century.  Visit 
especially  the  '  Casa  del  Cordon'  (16th 
centuiy),  now  the  residence  of  the  Gap- 
tain  General.  It  belongs  to  the  Duks 
of  Fries,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Count  of  Haro,  who  erected  it,  and  was 
CJonstable  of  Castile.  It  dates  from 
the  end  of  16th  century.  Oyer  the 
portal  is  the  rope  or  cordon  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  which  links  the  arms  of 
the  houses  of  Yelasco,  Mendoza,  and 
Figuera  with  those  of  royalty.  The 
magnificence  of  this  royal  mansion  must 
haye  equalled  that  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Constable  in  the  Cathedra]  erected  by 
the  same  nobleman,  and  there  are  still 
some  fine  azulejos,  artesonado  ceilings, 
the  patio  with  two  series  of  galleries, 
srms^  turrets,  etc,  besides  some  family 
portraits  in  the  administrador  of  the 
duke's  rooms ;  but  much  was  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  the  French.  Oa»a  de 
Miranda. — InCalledelaCalera,  £.of  the 
barrio  de  la  Vega.  Obsenre  tiie  noble 
patio  and  pillars.  Oata  de  Angulo, — 
Close  to  the  former,  of  16th  centuiy ;  a 
fine  portaL  In  Calk  de  los  Aydli^ios, 
Casa  del  Conde  de  Villariezo,  of  the 
10th  century,  where  the  powerful  con- 
stable Alyaro  de  Luna  was  imprisoned. 
The  archiepiscopal  palace  is  plain. 

Suburbs.  —  Those  which  trayellers 
should  not  fail  to  yisit  consist  of  the 
conyent  of  Las  Huelgas ;  Cart^ja  of 
Miraflores ;  and  San  Pedro  de  Cardefia, 
where  the  Cid's  tomb  used  to  be. 

lAuHudgae. — This  conyent  is  situ- 
ated on  the  high  road  to  Yalladolid, 
and  was  founded  by  Alfonso  VIII.  and 


his  queen  Leonora,  dau^ter  of  Henry 
II.  of  England,  in  1180,  on  the  site  of 
some  pleasure-grounds  (huelgas,  from 
holgar,  to  rest »  Sans  Souci).  It  has 
becai  often  augmented  and  repaired  in 
subsequent  periods,  and  is  therefore  not 
homogeneous  in  either  style  or  shape. 
Of  the  former  palace  or  yOla,  nothing 
more,  it  is  said,  remains  than  the  small 
cloister  with  fentastical  capitals,  and 
Byzantine  semicircular  arch.  The 
church  was  consecrated  in  1279,  and 
was  the  work  of  King  St.  Ferdinand. 
It  is  of  a  good  pure  Gothic,  seyere,  and 
well  charaoterised.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  not  yery  interesting^  the 
altars  churrigueresque  and  gaudy,  with 
a  Christ  dressed  with  a  most  profane 
crinoline,  an  offering  of  the  present  lady 
abbess.  The abbessesofHuelgasused for- 
merly to  be  most  powerful,  and  inferior 
to  no  one  in  dignity  besides  the  queen  ; 
they  were  mitred,  '  Sefioras  de  horca  y 
cuchillo'  (i.«.  with  right  of  life  and 
death),  lorded  oyer  fifty-one  yillages 
and  boroughs,  named  their  alcaldes, 
curates,  chaplains,  and  possessed  the 
style  of  'For la  gracia  de  Dios'and 
'  nuUiiis  diocesis. '  It  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  conyents  which  haye  pre- 
seryed,  though  considerably  diminished, 
extensiye  landed  property,  amounting 
to  some  1 5, 000  fanegas,  seyeral  yillages, 
and  many  thousand  head  of  merino 
sheep.  The  order  is  Cistercian,  and 
to  gain  admission  the  nuns  must,  besides 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  rule^ 
bring  adowry  and  belong  to  the  nobility. 
The  dausura  (confinement)  is  most  strict, 
and  the  nuns  can  only  be  yisited  by 
ladies.  On  Sundays,  during  high  mass, 
they  may  be  neyertheless  seen  sitting 
in  their  magnificently  caryed  stalls, 
singing  and  praying,  clad  in  a  most 
becoming  dress.  As  the  building  was 
also  intended  for  the  burial-house  oi 
the  Kings  of  Castile,  there  are  seyeral 
tombs  worthy  of  a  rapid  glanoe.    In 
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this  Eacorial  of  the  Nortii  are  buried, 
unongBt  othen,  the  Emperor  Alfonao 
YIL,  Alfonso  YIIL,  and  his  queen 
Leonora,  Alfonso  the  Learned,  Hen- 
rique L,  etc  In  this  chureh  the 
marriage  took  place  of  the  Infante 
de  la  Cerda  (who  is  buried  here)  with 
Blanche,  daughter  of  St.  Louis  of 
France,  at  which  the  Kings  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  KaTarre^  the  Moorish  King  of 
Qranada,  Prince  Edward  of  Eingland 
(son  of  Henry  IIL),  the  Empress  of 
Constantinople,  the  French  Dauphin, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  other  crowned 
heads  and  princes  were  present  A- 
mongst  the  nuns  of  rank  that  have 
lived  and  died  here,  were  Berenguela, 
daughter  of  St  Ferdinand ;  Maria  of 
Aragon,  aunt  to  Charles  Y.,  etc.  In 
the  Chapel  de  Santiago  is  prescnred  an 
image  of  this  warrior  saint,  in  which 
some  springs  move  the  srms.  Here 
aspirants  to  knighthood  used  to  'velar 
las  annas'  (keep  the  vigil),  and  when 
they  were  knighted,  a  sword  was  fas-, 
tened  to  the  right  hand  of  the  image, 
which,  by  moving  a  spring,  fell  gently 
on  the  recipient' s  shoulder,  and  thus 
their  dignity  was  saved  ;  for  otherwise 
it  was  an  offence  to  receive  the  accolade 
(dub  of  knighthood)  from  a  man.  lu 
the  nun's  choir  is  preserved  the  banner 
of  Alfonso  YIIL,  which  waved  at  Las 
Kavas  de  Tolosa. 

Xa  Cartn/QO, — This  convent  \b  one  of 
the  lions  of  Burgos,  and  well  deserves 
a  visit  The  distonce  is  balf-aU-hour's 
drive  from  the  centre  of  the  dty ;  a 
cal^he  there  and  back,  20r.  Shown 
only  from  8  A.  IL  to  12  A.if.,  and  from 
8  P.M.  to  sunset  The  convent,  once  a 
very  wealthy  one,  has  suffered  greatly 
since  the  suppression  of  religious  com- 
munities in  Spain,  and  is  now  inhabited 
by  four  or  five  poor,  slovenly,  exdau- 
strado  Carthusian  monks,  who  are  just 
tolerated  and  looked  upon  with  hostile 
suspicion  by  that  rival  of  the  regular 


cleigy,  €l  euro.  The  railway  is  cairied 
over  an  arch  called  Puerta  de  la  Yiija, 
which  was  built  by  Enrique  IIL,  but 
repaired  in  188L  The  site  originally 
formed  some  hunting-grounds  called 
El  Pmrqus  lUai,  whidi  were  purchased 
by  Enrique  IIL,  who  built  the  palaoe 
of  Miraflores.*  At  his  death  it  was 
seen  that,  by  his  will,  he  had  intended 
founding  a  monastery.  Much  opposi- 
tion was  offered  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  vow,  which  was  finally  carried 
out  by  his  son  Juan  II. ,  who  granted 
the  grounds  and  palace  to  the  Carthusian 
order  in  1442.  The  convent  then  built 
was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  (1462), 
and  the  tpresent  one,  designed  by  Juan 
de  Colonia,  whom  Bishop  Cartagena  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  works  of  the 
cathedral,  was  continued  with  great 
activity  and  completed  by  Isabella, 
who,  at  the  death  of  Juan  de  Colonia, 
employed  his  sons  Simon  and  Matienso. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  simple  yet  ele- 
gant, with  pointedarched  windows^  and  a 
few  transition  pinnadesand  other  details. 
The  style  of  both  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior belongs  to  the  florid  Gothic,  with 
somewhat  of  the  plateresque.  The  ex- 
terior, with  its  worked-out  flying  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles,  is  effective  from  a 
distance.  The  principal  facade  is  deco- 
rated with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
The  Interior  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, according  to  the  rule  observed  by 
the  Carthusian  order  in  all  its  churches. 
One  portion  is  allotted  to  the  monks,  the 
other  to  the  legos  (laity),  and  the  third 
to  the  people^  each  railed  in,  and  the  two 
first  with  choirs  snd  stalla  The  AUar 
was  designed  by  Gil  De  Siloe  and  Di^go 
de  la  Crui  ;  begun  in  1486,  finished  in 
1499.  It  was  ordered  by  Queen  Isabella^ 
and  gilt  with  the  gold  brought  from 
America  after  the  second  journey  of 
Columbus.  It  is  quadrangular  in  shape, 
and  crowned  by  a  circle  formed  of  saints, 
and  in  the  centre  are  scenes  4rom  the 
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Paadon.  Before  it  U  a  croci^  of  little 
merit  Orer  the  aagnrio  is  a  V  iigin  in 
an  turn,  which,  heing  placed  on  a  wheel, 
reTolree,  preeenting  seven  scenes  of  the 
Scriptore,  scnlpturad  npon  its  seren 
sides.  The  Tombs  are  the  principal 
sight  in  the  convent,  and  may  he  ranked 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  is  the  tomb  of  Juan 
II.,  and  that  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal. .  The  mausoleums  are  octsgonal 
in  shtfpe;  sixteen  lions,  two  at  each 
angle,  support  eight  escutcheons  bearing 
the  royal  arms  firom  the  base ;  the  aides, 
upper  angles,  etc,  are  crowded  with 
numerous  statuettes  under  filigree  cano- 
pies^ open-worked  leayes,  and  fruit,  be- 
sidesnumberless  birds  and  other  animals^ 
and  the  whole  charmingly  composed 
and  executed  with  such  delicacy  of  de- 
tail and  abundance  of'  subjects,  that  la 
vista  sepisrdeamangit  all  that  intricacy. 
The  statues  are  in  a  recumbent  attitude. 
Obserre  the  wonderful  workmanship  of 
the  cushions  and  robes,  as  well  as  the 
sitting  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  ^e  group  of  a  lion,  dog,  and  child 
at  the  queen's  feet  Close  to  these 
tombs,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  is  that 
of  their  son,  Don  Alfonso  (ob.  1470,  nt 
16),  who,  at  his  death,  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister  Isabella.  The  Infante  is 
kneeling ;.  a  vine,  from  around  which 
children  are  hanging,  whilst  they  are 
plucking  the  grapes,  winds  in  festoons 
round  the  Gothic  arch  which  fhimes 
that  poetical  composition.  There  are 
also  numberless  specimens  firom  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  fhdt, 
branches,  leaves  of  all  sorts,  eta,  all 
admirably  executed.  These  tombs, 
raised  by  Isabella  to  the  memory  of  her 
sires  and  brother,  were  designed  by  Gil 
de  Siloe,  who  began  them  in  1489,  and 
finished  them  in  1498 ;  they  cost  602, 406 
maravedis.  The  staUs  in  the  first  choir, 
close  to  the  altar,  are  of  walnut,  and 
decorated  only  with  leaf  ornaments. 


The  prior's  stall,  with  its  Gothic  canopy, 
is  fine ;  it  dates  from  1488,  and  is  the 
work  of  Martin  Sanchec  The  second 
choir,  eoro  de  los  legoe,  has  stalls  more 
elaborately  worked  and  bemeguete-like 
in  the  style  and  execution— {1668) — by 
Simon  Bueras.  The  retahio  over  the 
high  altar  is  a  gruid  composition,  with 
subjects  from  our  Saviour's  life ;  at  the 
bottom,  on  each  side,  are  Imeeling 
effigies  of  the  king  and  queen.  There 
is  a  crowd  of  su^ects  and  figures  on 
either  side  of  the  tabernacle ;  above  this 
latter  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  above^  a  circle  formed  of  clustered 
angeU.  In  the  centre  stands  a  fine 
Crucifix,  surmounted  by  the  allegorical 
subject  of  the  Pelican,  vulning  her 
breast.  The  sculpture  is  exMllent 
throughout,  and  does  credit  to  Maestro 
Gil  de  Siloe,  who  designed  it  (1496-99), 
and  executed  most  of  it,  the  rest  being 
the  work  of  Diego  de  la  Cruz.  The 
elaborate  r^'a  is  by  Santillana.  The 
painted  glass  is  not  very  remarkable, 
though  expressly  made  in  and  brought 
from  Flanders  in  the  16th  century. 
The  burial-ground  is  truly  a  'champ  dn 
repos'^nay,  of  oblivion  and  neglect 
41 9  Carthusian  monks  lie  there  in  death 
as  they  lived,  humble  and  forgotten, 
without  a  name  or  a  date,  amongst  the 
weeds,  and  shaded  by  some  tall  and 
sombre  cypresses,  which  raise  up  their 
arrowy  and  motionless  spires  into  the 
blue  heavens.  All  is  calm  and  quiet 
there,  and  silence  is  only  interrupted  by 
the  trickling  tear-like  drops  of  water 
fit)m  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Weeds 
grow  thick  and  quick  around  graves  in 
Spain ;  in  that  land  of  sun  and  blue 
sky,  shadows  do  not  linger  long  over 
the  heart,  and  the  poor  dead  are  soon 
forgotten.  Visit  the  cells  and  adjoining 
gardens  and  workshops  of  the  monks. 
In  a  chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  foimder 
of  the  order,  St  Bruno,  by  Manuel  Perey- 
ra,  which  was  fonnerly  in  the  cathedraL 
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<S0m  Pedro  de  Cardetia  is  a  cohvent  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  fonnded  by  Qaeen 
Sancha»  mother  of  the  Gothic  Theodoric. 
In  the  time  of  Alfonso  el  Casto  (9th 
centniy),  the  Moors, during  one  of  their 
forays,  rased  the  edifice  to  the  ground, 
and  killed  200  monks  who  inhabited  it 
It  was  afayonrite  conyent  with  the  Cid, 
and  at  his  dying  request  (1099),his  body 
was  conyeyed  Mther,  and  buried  before 
the  high  altar,  together  with  his  isith- 
fttl  Jimena. 

Y  A  Su  Pedro  de  Cvdella 
Mando  qae  mi  cuerpo  lleven,  etc. 

The  empty  monument  now  stands  in  a 
small  side-chapel ;  on  the  stone  pedestal 
are  placed  the  effigies  of  the  great  hero 
and  Jimena,  side  by  side  in  death  as 
they  had  liyed.  On  the  upper  part  is 
an  inscription,  placed  by  order  of  Al- 
fonso the  Learned.  On  the  walls  are 
blazoned  the  escutcheons  of  the  Gid's 
relatiyes  and  companions  in  arms.  But 
the  conyent  has  been  modernised ;  this 
yery  chapel  only  dates  from  1786,  and 
on  the  whole  we  do  not  adyise  tourists 
to  undeigo  the  dreary  driye  across  wind- 
blown, rocky  downs  for  this  edifice,  of 
which  little  remains  of  fonner  days. 


^ootelftffv.— Rodriguez,  Plaznela  de 
Lain  Oalyo  ;  Ayila,  40  Galle  de  la  Pa- 
loma  ;  both  ill-proyided.  We  know  of 
no  good  public  library  here.  Some 
curious  MSS.  of  Sta.  Teresa,  etc,  may 
be  found  at  Arohiyes  of  Ayuntamiento. 

Bcoki  qf  JRrferenee,  —  1.  '  Relacion 
de  la  Fundaeion  y  Cosas  memorables  de 
la  Iglesia  mayor  de  Burgos,'  fol.,  MS. 
in  BibL  NacL  (G.  101).  Very  interest- 
ing ;  eonsisting,  moreoyer,  of  data  on 
the  Monastery  of  Oaidei^  relics  of  the 
Gid,  eta,  reliable. 

a.  'Hist  de  la  Catedral  de  Burgos,' 
by  Oroigo;  Burgos,  Palo,  1846,  8yo 
editions  by  Yillanueya,  in  1846  and 
1848 ;  yery  accurate  and  detailed. 

8.  'Apuntes  Hist  sober  el  celebre 
Monasterio  de  Sta.  Maria  La  Real  de 
lasHuelgas,'  by  Oalyo;  Buigos,  YiUa- 
nueya,  1846.    Accurate  and  detailed. 

4.  On  the  history  of  the  'Gid,'  its 
chronicles  and  poems,  and  of  Fern. 
Gonzalez^  etc,  see  Ticknor's  '  Hist.  Sp. 
literature.' 

6.  'Minas  de  Garbon  de  las  Inme- 
diaciones  de  Buigoe,'  by  Grande,  a 
paper  in  'Reyista  Minera,'  yoL  i  p. 
120,  1850. 

For  the  history  of  Gastile^  see  Ths 
CaMm. 
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cXCERES  (Estremadura). 


Capital  of  province  of  aame  name ; 
popi  18,466. 

Boutea  to— IstyFromlCadridorfrom 
liibon  to  M^rida ;  aee  MMda.  Die- 
tance  about  344  milea.  A  small  diligence 
•eryice  rana  between  M4rida  and  Ci- 
cerea.  The  principal  yillagea  and  aitea 
are  of  no  importance.  On  leaving  M4- 
rida^  a  Boman  aqueduct  repaired  and 
carrying  water  to  the  town  :  tiirough  an 
uninteresting  tract  of  country,  reach 
the  miserable  hamlets  of  AlguetUt  and 
ita  stream ;  akirt  the  Sierra  de  San 
Pedro,  and  Coms  de  Don  Antonio.  Close 
to  latter,  6  milea  distant,  lies  the 
town  of  Montanches,  celebrated  for  its 
hams,  jamonss,  the  most  succulent  in 
Spain ;  along  with  those  of  the  Alpn- 
J^lrras,  they  were  great  favourites  with 
Charles  V.  during  his  '  Betiro'  at  Yuste. 
Much  of  their  delicacy  was  then 
ascribed  to  the  different  sorts  of  reptiles 
which  it  was  supposed  constituted  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  Montanches  pigs. 
Acorns  are  certainly  not  abundant  in 
tins  part  of  the  country.  Croes  the  rivers 
Ayuela  and  JRio  Salar. 

2d.  From  Madrid  or  Lisbon  to  Bada- 
joz,  whence  by  galeras  or  riding — 


Uadajoc  to  CAceret,  14  leagues. 
(If  riding,  take  a  local  guide,  as  then 
you  cross  the  Puerto  de  Sancho 
Caballo,  whilst  by  galeras  that  of 
Qovin  is  traversed.) 
Baiiajos  to  Roca  .6 

Puebla  de  Ovando  .1 

CAceres  ....        7 

In  a  long  day*s  hard  ride       14 

A  league  after  leaving  Badigoz  the 
Sbora  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  then 
the  Riberade  Periquitos  is  forded.  The 
other  rivers  which  the  traveller  meets 
are,  the  Ayuella,  24  leagues  before  ar- 
riving at  CicereS)  and  the  Salar,  half-a- 


league.  The  Bibera  del  Saltillo  has  to 
be  forded  near  Puebla  de  OYaado,  a 
village  of  871  inhabitants,  also  called 
£1  Zdngano,  which  name  would  reflect 
no  flattering  credit  on  the  inhabitants. 
'But;  what's  in  a  name?'— though  it 
genoaUy  it  all, 

8d.  BjTn^iUo.  Madrid  to  Tn^iUo, 
whence: — 


Trujilk)  to  Vento  de  MasOla 
Cioeres 


3 
5 


Across  hills  planted  with  oaks;  the 
rivers  Magusca  and  Tameja  are  croned. 
Beached  by  galeras  or  riding.  In  both 
touis  take  a  local  guide,  and  attend  to 
the  provender. 

OAoerea.— /mw— most  indifferent- 
Posada  Nueva  and  that  of  Los  Cabal- 
leroB.  The  climate  is  excellent;  the  air 
pure  and  soft  The  winter  is  scarcely 
felt,  and  lasts  but  a  few  weeks;  the 
mortality  is  l.Sl.  The  country  around 
is  the  most  fertile  in  the  province. 
The  older  portion  of  Cdceres  occupies 
the  summit  of  the  height  on  which  the 
town  is  placed,  and  is  flanked  bv  old 
quaint  massive  walls  with  cubos  ana  five 
gates,  of  which  latter  that  of  LaEslreUa 
is  the  meet  interesting.  The  newer 
portion  is  built  around  the  former,  but 
slopes  down  to  the  plain,  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  '  oavdalooo*  Marco,  Though 
abounding  with  wine,  corn,  fruit,  and 
delicious  hams  and  bacon,  and  rich 
succulent  sausages  of  all  kinds  (which 
we  recommend  •  to  the  gastronomic 
tourist),  C&ceres,  from  its  out-of-the- 
way  situation  and  want  of  roads,  lies  in 
an  ignored  nook  of  Estremadura,  and 
is  dull,  lifeless,  dirty,  and  sombre.  The 
antiquary  and  artist  will  nevertheless 
not  lack  subjects  worthy  of  attention. 
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pen,  and  pencil ;  not  so  mach  from  any 
particular  edifice,  aa  for  'Pront'-bit 
nooka  and  comers,  and  private  houses, 
all  well  preserred  and  strongly  charac- 
terised, belonging  to  the  feudal  times, 
and  bearing  jvoud  armorials.  Do  not 
faU  to  visit  the  Veletoi,  the  Moorish 
Alcazar ;  the  houses  of  the  Duque  de 
Abrantes,  Conde  de  la  Torre,  de  loe  Gol- 
fines,  de  los  Carbigales,  eta  The  plaza  is 
decorated  vnth.  a  Roman  Ceres  and  a  Di- 
ana (the  head  is  modem).  There  are,  be- 
sides, the  Bishop's  Palace ;  the  Gothic 
church  qf  SatUa  Maria^  rebuilt  in  1556, 
whore  notice  the  retablo  of  that  period 
andthesepulchresof  tlieFigucroas,  Pare- 
des,  etc. ;  SanMaUo,  in  the  upper  or  older 
town,  close  to  house  de  loe  Veletas,  and 
tlie  work  of  J*edro  de  Ezquerra  (its 
tower  and  tombs) ;  and  in  Saniiaffo  a 
fine  rq'a  (1563).  The  bull-ring,  all  of 
granite,  and  situated  N.  W.  of  the  town, 
is  a  magnificent  building  «ut  generis. 
There  are  antiquities  constontiy  dug 
up  and  rcburied  in  the  '  Dehcsa  de  los 
Arrogatos'  8  leagues  off.  Cdccrcs  was 
founded,  74  B.O.,  by  Q.  C.  Metellus, 
and  named  by  him  Castra  CsBsaris, 
whence  its  present  name  is  derived. 

Exoursion  to  Aloaatara. — ^A  6  hts.' 
ride,  amid  wild  odks  and  dehesas,  by 
Brozas. 

AloAntara.— Pop.  4000.  On  a  rocky 
height  over  the  Tagus^  and  girdled  by 
walls  6  m^t  high  and  2  mht  wide.  Al- 
Kantariih  (fhe  bridge  in  Arab.)  was  the 
Norha  Cceaarea  of  the  Romans,  and 
belonged  subsequentiy  to  the  military 
order  of  AldLntara,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile^  in 
1212.  Visit  the  Conveni  of  San  Benito, 
biult  in  1506,  and  dnlaiged  and  em- 
bellished by  Philip  II.  Observe^  over 
and  above  the  collateral  altar,  some 
fine  pictures  by  Morales,  who  must  be 
studied  in  Estremadura,  his  native  land. 
Also  notice  the  sepulchres  of  the  knights, 
the  cloisters^  etc.   The  great  lion  here  is 


the  Bridge;  a  wonderful  work  bcdlt  for 
Tnjan,  a.d.  105,  by  the  architect  Osiua 
Julius  Lacer,  who  was  buried  near  it 
It  was  repairsd  by  that  other  great  em- 
peror, Charles  Y.,  in  1543.  It  consists 
of  six  arches,  varying  in  size^  and  is 
entirely  built  with  blocks  of  granite, 
without  cement ;  the  widest  archea  in 
the  centre  have  a  span  of  110  ft. ;  the 
length  is  670  ft.  ;  the  height  210  ft 
There  is  a  tower  iu  the  middle  some  18. 
mH.  high.  The  second  arch  on  the 
right  bank  was  blown  up  in  1819  by 
CoL  Mayne,  was  repaired  in  1812  by 
CoL  Sturgeon,  and  destroyed  a  second 
time  in  1886  ;  it  has  never  been  repaired 
since,  and  the  river  is  crossed  in  a  ferry- 
boat, and  this  near  and  under  one  of 
the  grandest  engineering  works  of  tha 
Romans  in  Spain,  which  it  is  a  na^- 
tional  duty  to  preserve  as  a  monument, 
and  a  government's  obligation  to  make 
available.  A  decent  Cosa  de  huespedes, 
kept  by  Don  Cisto  Pelia,  near  the  Plaza 
de  Toros,  and  a  tolerable  posada,  Nneva 
de  la  Viuda. 

Ezouraion  to  Flasenoia,  82  leagues^ 
can  be  made.    (See  PUuencia.) 


Itinerufy, 

Qkerefl  to  Mftlpartida 
Arroyo  del  Pueroo   . 
Brotas 

AJcdntam  (sleep) 
AkAntara  to  Garrovillan 
Camaveral 
Coria  (sleep)   . 
Plaseocia 


League 

9 
I 

4k 

3 
5 

9 

4k 

_9 

3« 


Riding ;  take  a  local  guide  and  pro- 
vender. Interesting  only  to  artists  and 
ecclesiologists. 

Arroyo  del  Puereo. — Posada  de  la 
Cocerana.  In  the  parish  church  are, 
or  were  till  but  very  recently,  sixteen 
very  fine  authentic  and  undefiled  pic- 
tures by  Morales.  The  subjects  are, 
Christ  in   the  Garden.  Bearua«  the 
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Cross,  the  Annunciation,  NatiTity, 
Christ  in  limbo,  St.  John,  Saviour 
Bound,  Descent^  Burial,  Christ  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Adoration  of 
Kings,  Circumcision,  Ascension,  Pen- 
tecost, Saviour  vrith  the  Seed,  St 
Jerome. 

Aledntara.—  Vide  p.  89. 

Coria, — Posada  Kueva,  in  Calle  de 
los  Monjas.  Pop.  2600.  Is  the  Roman 
Gaurium,  of  which  the  walls  still  sub- 
sist, and  are  interesting ;  they  are  80  ft 
high  and  19  ft  thick  on  an  average. 
Visit  the  Paredon,  the  Aqueduct,  Torre 
de  San  Francisco,  the  Gothic  Cathedral 
of  granite,  with  a  fine  plateresque  en- 
trance and  quaintly  carved  stalls,  dat- 
ing 1489,  and  tombs  of  Bishop  Galarza, 
Prescamo,  Do&a  Catalina,  Diai,  etc., 
most  of  them  of  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  and  end  of  the  16th. 

Plaaenola. — Inns :  Posada  de  las  tres 
Puertas  and  Parador  Nuevo.  6000  in- 
habitants, bishop's  see  as  well  as  Coria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jerte  and  in  the 
prov.  of  C&ceres.  The  town  is  hooped 
in  by  a  massive  wall,  buUt  in  1197  by 
Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile,  and  strength- 
ened by  sixty-eight  cubo  towers  and 
with  six  gates,  all  most  picturesque, 
and  excellent  specimens  of  medi»val 
Castilian  military  engineering.  Besides, 
on  the  N.K  side,  and  overlooking  the 
rest,  rose  a  strongly-built  fortress,  of 
which  the  ruins  subsist  The  flint- 
made  streets  are  straight,  and  the 
houses  of  the  earlier  periods  are  worth 
a  visit,  especially  that  of  Marqu^  de 
MiraveL  Observe  the  grand  staircase, 
the  pillais  and  statues;  that  of  the 
Harquds  de  Santa  Cms  de  Paniagua 
(literally,  bread  and  water),  with  a  fine 
balcony.  The  principal  sight  is  the 
Cathedral.  It  was  built  in  1498,  and 
belongs  to  the  florid  Gothic ;  but  has 
been  modernised  and  altered  in  several 
portions^  while  other  parts 'have  re- 
mained unfinished.  Observe  the  fine  S. 


entrance,  the  plateresque  door,  '  Puerta 
del  Enloeado;'  the  interior  is  some- 
what disfigured  by  the  over-sized  pil- 
lan  which  support  the  roof  of  tha 
central  aisle ;  notice  more  especially  the 
colossal  and  fine  rqja  del  core,  6  ft 
high  (1664),  by  Celma ;  the  finely-carved 
Tedesque  stalls  by  Aleman ;  the  rotable 
of  the  high  altar,  a  masterpiece  of 
Gregorio  Hemandes  (1626),  four  large 
pictures  by  Ricci ;  the  plateresque  se- 
pulchres of  Bishop  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
others. 

Besides  the  cathedral  may  be  visited 
the  Church  of  San  Nicolas,  with  a  fine 
tomb  of  Bishop  Pedro  de  Garvigal ;  San 
Ildefonso  for  the  tomb  of  Cristobal  de 
Villalba ;  the  Church  of  San  Vicente 
for  another  of  Martin  Nieto  (1697),  etc. 
Prout-bits  that  will  tempt  the  sketcher 
are  not  wanting  about  the  cathedral, 
bishop's  palace,  etc.  Antiquaries  will 
study  and  trace  from  what  remains  the 
beautiful  Roman  Via  Lata,  going  from 
M^rida  to  Salamanca,  which  is  more 
strongly  marked  on  nearing  M^rida 
and  the  Charca,  where  still  subsist  the 
military  columns,  7  ft  high,  generally 
well  preserved. 

ExatrtUn  U  C^mvent  ^  KIm/t.— Tiavellen 
desirous  of  visitihg  this  out-of-the-way  cooTent, 
the  site  of  the  refuge  and  death  of  QiaHes  V., 
will  do  well  to  obtain  beforehand  information 
respecting  the  administrador  of  El  Monasterio 
de  San  Geronimo  de  Yuste,  at  Oiacos,  as 
changes  are  now  taking  place  in  the  lesseeship 
of  the  convent,  which  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  is 
undergoing  repairs.  Vuste  lies  some  8  leagues 
from  Plasencia,  across  the  Xerte,  the  Calaones 
hill,  the  charming  valley  of  Vera,  to  pictur- 
esque Pasaron.  Soon  after  the  latter  has  been 
left,  the  Hieronymite  'Convent  appears  a  little 
above  the  Magdalena  farm,  and  near  the  small 
stream  of  the  Vuste.  Visit  the  Nogal  Grande, 
a  huge  walnut-tree,  under  which  Charles  used 
to  sit :  his  bedroom,  where  once  hung  Titian's 
Gloria,  now  at  the  Madrid  Gallery,  No.  75a. 
In  the  chapel  observe  the  finely-carved  silleria 
by  Mateo  Aleman;  visit  likewise  the  Plata 
del  Palado,  the  sun-dial  erected  by  Juanelo 
Tunriana,   the  pleasure -groimds—aidly  00* 
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^ected — and  its  Cenador  de  Belem.  The 
oomftot  w«s  Mcked  and  almost  destroyed  by 
Sottlt't  aoldien;  and  tlie  brutal  peasants  of 
Cuaoos,  the  constant  enemies  of  the  convent 
even  during  Charies's  life,  have  done  the  rest. 
In  the  vidnity  of  Yuste  game  abounds,  such 
as  deer,  roebudc,  wild  boars,  cabnw  montesas 
(chamoisX  *Bd  wolves.  There  is  also  some  ex- 
cellent fishing  about  the  Xerte,  Yuste,  etc. 

From  or  to  SeLiamanea^  42  leagaes  by 
Ciudad  Bodrigo.    (See  Salamtmea.) 

Books  </  Brfermee,  — '  Histom  de 
Oaoeree  con.  em  Priyilegioe,'  by  Ulloa 
y  Golftn,  M8.  in  Acad.  Hist  (D.  49), 
the  best  work  written  on  thu  dty. 

Aledntartk — 'Descripdon  de  U  snn- 
taoeay  celebre  Paentede  Aldbtan ; '  4to, 
MS.,  BibL  Nacionale  (vol.  169,  foL  06). 

Tude, — 1.  'Fundacion  del  Monas- 


terio  de  YuBte,'  by  Hernando  del  Cor- 
ral, MS.  of  the  16th  century,  BibL  ol 
Eeoorial  (L.  j.  18,  fol.  26),  and  Signon- 
sa's  '  Hist  of  the  Order  of  St  Jerome^' 
2  Tola.,  i.,  p.  29. 

2.  And  for  details  on  the  life  of 
Charles  Y.  at  Tuste,  set '  History  of  the 
Order  of  St  Jerome,'  by  Sigaenzsi  toL 
i.,  p.  86 ;  *  Clo^ter  life  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,'  by  Stirling,  1862, 
etc. ;  Sefior  Tomas  Gonzales's  important 
work,  ' Retiro,'  eta,  extracted  from  do> 
cuments  at  Simancas,  and  M.  Miimet's 
'Charles  Quint'  etc.,  the  last  edition  ^ 
(1862),  in  which  we  have  remarked 
very  interesting  new  documents,  not 
comprised  in  the  former  editions ;  San- 
doval's 'Hist 'etc. 
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Capital  of  proTinoe  of  the  same  name ; 
bishop's  see ;  trading  and  military  sea- 
port   Pop.  (1861)  71,621. 

Boutes  and  OonTeyanoes.  —  1st, 
From  Madridf  by  rail  throughout,  cros- 
sing Cordova,  Seville,  and  Jerez  ;  dis- 
tance^  726  kil ;  time,  24  hours.  Fares, 
1st  cL,  822r.  26e. ;  2d  cL,  246r.  26a 
From  Madrid  to  Alcazar,  the  Alicante 
Railway  is  followed.  At  Alcazar  change 
carnages.  A  buffet  Madrid  to  Cor- 
dova, 164  hours ;  Cordova  to  Seville, 
3)  hours ;  Seville  to  Cadiz,  4|  hours. 
Buffet  at  Cordova.  For  description  of 
route  see  Alicante,  Cordova,  eta 

2d,  From  SwOU  A.  By  rail,  6} 
hours ;  distance,  168  klL  For  details 
see  Seville  and  Jerez. 

B.  By  the  river ;  offices^  Salmon, 
Oalle  Nueva,  7.  Time,  6t  to  7  hours  ; 
see  Seville  (seldom  adopted). 

8d,  From  Cordova^  9  hours;  one 
train ;  distance,  286  kiL  Fares,  1st 
cL,  112r.  70a  ;  2d  d.,  84r.  94a ;  8d 
oL,  61r.  64.    For  details  see  Cordova, 


4tli,  From  Malaga.  A.  By  sea.  The 
Lopez  steamers  leave  11th  and  26  tb  of 
every  month,  and  arrive  12th  and  27th 
in  the  morning.  Time,  16  hours.  Fares, 
1st  cL,  160r. ;  2d  cL,  lOOr. ;  8d  cL,  60r. 
B.  By  land.  By  rail,  as  far  as  ZaJZodo, 
3  hours ;  whence,  riding  or  walkings 
by  Oswna  to  railway  station  of  Moron; 
distance,  about  6  miles.  At  Moron 
take  up-rail  to  Uiirora,  1  hour.  Fares, 
19r.  76a  ;  on  the  Seville  to  Cadis  line 
Utrera  to  Cadiz,  4}  hours.  Also,  by 
rail  to  Montilla,  whence,  by  walking, 
24  miles  to  JUeffO,  take  up  at  latter; 
take  the  railway  diL  to  Oarmone^  or 
walk,  whence  by  rail  to  Seville  and 
Cadiz. 

6th,  From  IMoti,  leave  on  8th,  18th, 
and  28th  of  every  month,  by  tiie  St 
Kazaire  Compan/s  packets,  at  8  a.m. 
Fares,  1st  cL,  S60r.  ;  2d  cL,  240r.; 
8d  cL,  120r.  The  same  leave  Cadiz  for 
Lisbon  on  the  10th,  20th,  and  80th  of 
each  month,  at  4  f.k.  N,jB, — ^Infor- 
mation advisable  respecting  juanh' 
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le}ia$  for  ahips  coming  from  Havre  by 
lisboQ. 

6th,  From  Alicante.  Lopez's  ateamen 
leaye  on  0th  and  24th  of  every  month, 
touch  at  Malaga,  and  arrive  12th  and 
27thy  in  the  morning.  FareSy  let  cl., 
880r. ;  2d  cL,  260r. ;  8d  cL,  180r. ; 
Time^  80  honm. 

Cadiz  and  Barcelona  are  the  .two 
most  important  ports  in  Spain,  and  the 
points  of  departure  and  centres  of  com- 
munication for  vessels  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

To  Puerto  Rieo  and  ffavannah, — ^The 
Royal  Mail  Transatlantic  steamen  of 
Lopez  &  Company  leave  on  the  15th 
and  80th  of  every  month.  Fares,  Ist 
cl.,  180  dols.;  2d  cl.,  120  dols.,  to  Ha- 
vannah  ;  and  Ist  cl.,  150  dols. ;  2d 
cL,  100  dols.,  to  Puerto  Rico.  To 
Duhlin,  Olaagow,  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
and  Liverpool,  eveiy  15  days  by  the 
steamer  *  Baron  Hambro*  and  the  *Celt.' 
Office,  Charles  Harrison  Younger,  Calle 
del  Norte,  2 ;  and  by  the  English 
steamers  'De  Brus'  and  'Rokeby.' 
Offices  here,  Calle  Columela,  86.  To 
Manila,  Malta,  Sttez,  India,  China,  and 
viee  vend  to  Southampton.  To  first  in 
45  days,  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  122  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  London ;  leave  South- 
ampton on  the  4th  of  every  month  ;  on 
the  9th  touch  at  Gibraltar,  to  which 
port  Cadiz  travellers  must  resort,  but 
can  take  their  tickets  at  the  Cadiz  office, 
Plaza  de  las  Nieves,  8 ;  Don  Antonio 
de  Zulueta.  To  and  from  Liverpool, 
plying  between  it  and  Barcelona,  touch- 
ing at  the  ports  of  Gallicia.  English 
steamers  despatched  by  Sefior  Joaquin 
del  Cnvilla,  Calle  Columela,  86  ;  the 
large  steamers  '  Peninsula, '  *  Britannia,  * 
'CadiE,'  and  'London/  leave  once 
a-week.  Same  office.  Leave-from  and 
to  London  once  a-week,  touching  at 
Gibraltar  only  on  coming  and  on  going 
at  the  principal  Gallidan  ports  (Vigo, 


Ferrol,  etc)  The  South  American 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company 
leave  Liverpool  on  the  11th  and  21st  of 
every  month  for  Lisbon  and  Cadiz ;  to 
the  latter  £10  and  £8. 

From  GfibraUar  to  Oufis.— The  large 
steamers  (the  'London,'  1800  tons)  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  St&m- 
shi]^  Company,  once  a-week.  Time, 
8  hoilra  Fares,  Ist  cl.,  £1 ;  2d  cl., 
12s.  The  French  St  Nazaire  steamers 
leave  on  the  9th,  19th,  and  29th  of 
every  month,  the  two  first  at  8  A.  if. 
and  the  latter  at  5  P.M.  Fares,  1st  cl., 
90r. ;  2d  cL,  60r. ;  8d  cL,'  40r. 

6th.  From  Jerez.    See  that  name. 

7th.  From  Oibraltar  to  Cadiz.— A. 
By  Sea.— 4  hours  to  74  hours,  by  St 
Nazaire  steamers,  on  9th,  19th,  and 
29th ;  the  two  former  leave  at  8  a.m. 
and  the  latter  at  5  p.m.  Fares,  1st  cl., 
90r.;  i2d  cl.,  60r.;  8d  cl.,  40r.  Tliere 
are  also  excellent  Spanish  ateamers 
plying  occasionally  between  Gibraltar 
and  Cadiz,  and  vice  verad;  and  English, 
all  duly  advertised  in  local  papers,  leave 
for  Gibraltar  on  2d,  12th,  and  2l8t 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  trip  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  after  crossing  the 
Straits,  which  bad  sailors  will  not 
relish,  the  coast  of  Spain  is  scarcely  lost 
sight  of,  whilst  the  African  shores  rise 
in  the  distance.  On  the  left,  we  soon 
make  out  Tarifa  and  its  white-washed 
houses  ;  the  Punta  de  la  Paloma  ;  Cape 
Trafalgar,  dear  to  every  English  heart 
as  the  scene  of  Nelson's  immortal  vic- 
tory, October  21, 1805.  (See  B.)  ConU 
and  Isla  de  San  Fernando  are  passed 
by,  and  the  beautiful  bay  of  Cadiz 
entered,  the  city  lying  to  the  right. 
Rota,  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  etc.,  to  the 
left.  Boats,  a  tariff ;  see  Fort  of 
Cadiz.  The  fast  Spanish  steamer 
'Sevilla'  plies  between  Seville,  Sanlu- 
car,  Cadiz,  Tarifa,  Algeciras,  and  Gib- 
raltar, once  a-week.  Offices  at  Cadiz, 
Calle  de  Holcon,  2. 
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B.  Bj  land.  Two  routes;  one 
Algeciras  and  Tarila,  the  other  leaves  these  on 
the  left,  and  cutsacroas  Los  Barrios,  Gssa  Vieja, 
Medina  Sidonia.  The  fint  continues  along  the 
sea-coast,  and  is  practicable  only  during  some 
seasons.  It  travenes  Tarifa  and  Trafalgar, 
and  ^  to  be  piefeiied  when  ladies  are  in  the 
case.  The  second  is  shorter,  wilder,  and  crosses 
a  woody  portico  of  country. 

i  Firti  Itmtrary.  MQes. 

Gibraltar  to  Algeciras  9 

Tarifa is 

VenUdeTaibOla       .       .       .  x6 

VentadeVejer  «       ...  14  ' 

Chiclana    .        .       .       •       •  x6 

Cadis z3 

80 

The  ride  to  Tarifa  is  9  to  10  his.  Leave  San 
Roque  to  the  right,  follow  the  sands  and  bay. 
^^fwrmw.— Pop.  18,916  inhab.,  pror.  of  Cadis. 
This  Portus  Albtts  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Erin, 
the  GrHtt  ItUmd  Qestratu-l-Khadri),  of  the 
Moor,  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  to  the 
Isia  Verde,  also  called  da  las  Palomas,  was 
stroagly  fortified  by  the  Moon,  and  suffered 
several  sieges,  until  it  was  taken  in  1344  by  Al- 
fonso  XI.  The  capture  was  conridered  of  great 
importance,  and  the  see  of  Cadb  was  removed 
here  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VI.,  the  bishops  being 
henceforth,  and  still,  '  of  Cadis  and  Algeciras,' 
and  the  kings  of  Spain  were  styled  '  Reyes  del 
Algedra.'  It  was  retaken  1379  by  Mahomet 
II.  of  Granada,  and  destro3red,  not  to  be  rebuilt 
Before  1760,  under  Charies  III.,  as  a  watch* 
towertospythed<NngsofjMr^USa^/MM«.  The 
town  is  straggling,  the  streets  dirty  and  silent ; 
the  houses  with  low  balconies  and  rejas  closely 
latticed.  Jalousies  indeed,  worthy  of  the  former 
Moor  and  irritable  hidalgos.  The  port  might 
be  made  excellent ;  but  alas  I  altnough  facing 
Gibrsltar,  where  all  is  trade,  activity,  order,  and 
improvement,  there  are  here  neither  motes, 
qua]rs,  nor  works  of  defence,  for  the  pasteboard 
fort  and  few  guns  which  we  see  are  only  a  use- 
less show.  There  is  a  Plana,  with  a  paltry 
statue  of  Castaikw,  field-marshal  and  Duke  of 
Baylen,  a  small  theatre,  some  barracks,  and  an 
indifferent  church.  Algedrss  might  become, 
from  its  situation,  one  df  the  most  flourishing 
ports  in  Spain ;  there  is  some  trade  with  Africa 
and  the  ports  on  the  coast,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports averaging  some  £60,000  annually.  The 
oranges  of  Algeciras  are  exquisite,  and  next  to 
them  the  greatest  attraction  here  is  the  &ir  sex, 
who  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty: 

EUe  est  Jaune  comme  une  orange, 
£lle  est  vive  comme  un  oiseau. 

A.  di  Musut. 


There  is  a  decent  inn  near  the  beach,  '  La 
Fonda  Fiancesa.'  The  road  between  thb  and 
Tarifa  is  wild  and  beautiful,  and  fiom  the  hiHs 
the  view  sweeps  over  the  bay,  to  the  proud  and 
mi^estic  PHUm  <£r  CibmHar,  the  cork-tree 
forest  (alcomoques),  the  boiling  Guadaknacil 
rushing  through  and  lighting  it  up  with  flashes 
of  sunlit  water  on  die  lef^  and  before  us,  and 
to  the  right,  the  ocean,  unfuriing  its  wide  tran- 
quil sheet  of  water  between  Africa  and  Europe, 
like  an  ilhiminated,  gilt-edged  page,  bearing 
soma  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  man :  for  these 
shores  have  witnessed  the  battles  of  Mnnda  and 
Trafalgar,  also  die  landing  of  the  Berber,  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  departiupe  of 
Columbus^  foreshadowing  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world. 

Tarifls^— Pop.  xx,063  inhab.,  W.  of  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar,  is  the  most  Moorish-looking  town 
in  all  Spain.  The  women  are  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  beauty.  They  wear  the  aaan- 
tilb,  as  the  Egyptians  die  Uk  and  KhMmr^ 
—and,  at  Lima,  the  iafadaa,  that  is  leaving 
on|^  one  eye  discovered,  of  which  each  flash  is 
a  pufialada  fiom  which  few  are  said  to  rscover. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phflemdans, 
and  then  called  Cmt^tmmm  and  Taritna;  it  be- 
came a  Greek  colony,  and  was  raised  to  a  Colo- 
Mta  LibtrHtiM  by  tlwB  Romans,  being  colonised 
by  4000  sons  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish 
women,  not  their  wives,  and  called  yuttm  Trm- 
dtteia.  It  obtained  its  present  mune  from 
Tarif-Ben-Malik,  die  first  Berber  sheikh  who 
landed  in  Spain.  Afker  a  long  riege  it  was  cap- 
tured, xa9s,  by  Sancho  IV.  Alfonso  Peres  de 
Gusman,  an  ancestor  of  the  Empress  Eug6iie, 
was  entrusted  with  its  defence  It  was  besieged 
by  the  Moors,  aided  by  the  treacherous  In&nte  ' 
Don  Juan,  who,  to  cause  Don  Alfonso  to  sur- 
render, brought  the  letter's  son  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  his  father 
did  not  give  up  the  city ;  seeing  which  Don 
Alfonso,  according  to  the  old  ballad— 

'  Luego  tomando  el  cuchillo, 
Por  dma  el  muro  lo  ha  echado. 
Junto  Cayd  del  real 
De  que  Tarifa  es  cercado, 
D^o :  '  Matadlo  con  esta, 
Sulo  habeis  determinado. 
Que  mas  quiero  honra  sin  hijo. 
Que  hijo  con  mi  honor  mandiada' 

The  son  was  put  to  death,  but  the  Moon  retired, 
and  Tarifa  was  saved.  But  the  story,  as  ob- 
tianed  from  the  '  Ilustradones  de  la  Casa  de 
Niebla'ofBarrantesMaklonado(Bibliot  Acad. 
Hist  of  MadridX  and  other  authentic  souroes, 
reconciles  us  with  the  Other's  hemism.  Th« 
celebrated    batde   of   J5/  Salado,    befeweea 
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the  kinffi  of  CistOe  aod  Portugal  afunst 
the  Mooc%  took  place  under  ks  wralU  Its 
old  walls  and  gates,  and  twent]r«ix  Cowers, 
its  narrow  winding  streets,  low  houses,  balconies 
full  of  Aower-vases,  are  all  Oriental,  norel,  and 
pictnresque.  The  Gusman  Castle  will  lenipt 
thesketcher. 

The  panonuna  from  the  Tower  of  /VAs  dti 
Cwrsw  is  among  the  grandest  in  Spain.  Africa 
lies  opposite,  Tangier  a  little  to  the  right,  Taiiia 
comes  out  into  the  open  sea  on  the  left,  at  a 
distance,  and  the  headland  yonder  to  the  right 
is  Cape  Trafalgar.  After  crossing  Venta  de 
TaiviUa,  a   mile  inland   is  the  Lmtmm  d4 


Hers  the  Beihets  fiist  met  the  diaofganiaed 
armies  of  Roderidc,  the  hut  of  the  Goths,  July 
sft  71s ;  the  action  not  being  decided  tfll  the 
a6di,  on  the  Guadalete,  near  Jeres.  After 
crossing  Vejer,  the  Moorish  BMur,  which  re- 
tains all  its  African  character  and  oomlbrts,  the 
scenery  becomes  monotonous  and  dreary.  We 
come  m  sight  of  the  Gabo  de  'Vv^h^%9x{Taraf^ 
ol-gkAr^  the  promontory  of  the  cave),  and  Pr9- 
mamt^Hmm  ^MisMMr  of  the  RomanSb  In  these 
waten  took  i^ace,  Oct  si,  1805,  the  celebrated 
battle  of  ThUalgar.  Nelson,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-seven  small  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  encountered  the  French  fleet  under 
Villeneuve  and  the  Spanish  under  Gmrina,  both 
of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven  frigates. 
The  secret.of  the  victory  lay  in  Nelson's  novel 
nuuioeuvring,  an  inspiration  of  genius.  He 
divided  his  fleet  into  two  compact  columns,  so 
as  to  bear  at  once  on  the  same  point  of  resistance. 
He  thus  succeeded  in  breaking  the  line  of  battle 
of  Villeneuve,  who,  as  wdl  as  Gravina,  had  scat- 
tered his  ships,  isolating  them  too  much  from 
each  other.  The  fighting  on  all  sides  was  most 
heroic.  Ndson  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  a}  hours  after  receiving  his  wound,  but 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  triumph.  On  his 
deathbed,  Gravina  (who  died  shortly  after  ftom 
his  wounds)  told  Dr.  Fdlowesthat  he  was  going 
to  Join  Nelson,  the  '  greatest  nun  the  world  has 
overproduced.' 

Ohielana,  and  on  to  Cadis.  See  No.  s  Itiner- 
ary. Sleep  at  Vejer ;  a  decent  inn  near  the 
bridge  over  the  Barbate.  The  journey  can  be 
perfonned  in  two  days.  * 

IHntrwy  Steomd, 


Gibraltar  to  Los  Banrios 

Venta  de  Ojtfn 

Venta  Lobalbanro 

Taivilla        .       . 

Retin 

Vejer  .       . 

ChidaiM     • 


San  Fernando 
Cndis   .       . 
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It  has  been  peifonned  in  one  long  day,  trot- 
ting part  of  the  journey,  but  can  be  easily  ridden 
in  two,  sleeping  at  Oisavi^a.  Leave  Gibral- 
tar at  7.30 ;  if  much  luggage,  send  pack-lynrse 
eariier  to  Spanish  custom-house  with  keys,  to 
avoid  deky.  Follow  the  beadi ;  avoid  San 
Roquie,  leave  Algecirss  to  the  left^  and  make 
for  Rio  Guadananque,  along  a  tramway  con- 
striacted  to  carry  timbor  to  the  arMnal  of  Car- 
racas  from  the  Sierra  de  Almorayma.  By  is 
at  noon  get  to  Venta  and  stream  de  la  Polvor- 
eda,  which  if  good  4^  leagues  ftom  Gibraltar. 
Lunch  in  the  wood  or  at  the  tidy  little  Venta, 
and  get  in  between  five  and  nx  to  the  Gil  Bias 
sort  ofinn  at  Casavieja,  on  the  Barbate.  Around 
this  hamlet  there  is  excellent  shooting;  and  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  often  visit  it. 
Leave  next  morning  at  eight ;  V^er  is  seen  in 
the  distance  to  the  left,  which  is  not  worth  visit- 
ing, and  about  11.30  to  xa  A.if.  get  to  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  Medina  Sidonia  rises ;  \  hr. 
to  ascend.  This  old  town,  the  Atido  of  the 
Romans,  and  M*dinatru  Schidunak,  the  dty 
of  Sidon,  or  Phoenician  Asidon,Siras  a  stronghold 
during  the  wan  between  the  Moon  and  Chru- 
tians,  and  the  court  of  the  puissant  dukes  of  the 
same  name  (now  better  known  as  Marqueses  de 
VillafirancaX  one  of  whom  commanded  the  In- 
vincible Armada.  The  ruins  of  its  Castle  de  la 
Mota  are  associated  with  early  amorous  Span- 
ish ballads.  Here  was  confined  the  fiivourite 
of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  here  also  Pedro  el  Cruel 
shut  up  the  lair  and  ill-fated  Blanche  de  Bour- 
bon. 

But,  except  for  its  picturesque,  airy  situation, 
we  do  not  advise  travellen  to  visit  it  Its 
churches  are  clumsy,  its  streets  narrow,  steq>, 
and  dirty.  Ladies  may  be,  perhaps,  glad  to 
know  that  they  may  leave  their  horses  here,  if 
they  choose,  and  t^e  a  ctUesa  on  springs,  and 
a  small  dtl.  leaves  also  for  La  Isla  (office,  Calle 
San  JuanX  daily  in  summer,  and  in  winter  only 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
road  is  excellent  to  Chiclana.  From  Medina  to 
La  Isla,  4  hrs. 

Chiclana. — 9004  inhab. ;  an  old  Phoenician 
town,  conquered  from  the  Moon  by  St  Ferdi- 
nand, in  lasi,  and  rebuilt  by  Alfonso  Peres  de 
Guzman,  1303.  There  are  some  sulphureous 
baths  at  Fuente  Amaiga  and  Poso  de  Braque, 
between  June  and  October.  It  is  a  favourite 
resort  with  the  Cadis  lower  classes,  and  a  great 
bull-fighting  centre,  being  the  ^atria  of  the 
celebrated  Chidalnero^  Montes'  rival    There 
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;ftod  and  TOT  dtcml  kici  Ft-Ja  ia  Iha 
1,  uul  Dumetoui  Tcbiclei,  uBchei,  u  ' 
buK>  la  the  Uatiim  u  Li  Itia  (Sio  Fc 
a},  1  hr.  A  cunteU,  includjng  luggsftCi 
u  •].  A^.A— Then  in  htcb  U)  agh[ 
I  a-djIT  from  San  Femanls  (c  Cadiz 
r,  ij  ItiL  ;  (bw  ao  BDD. ;  bna,  iM  cL 
„  <r.  4Tt !  3d  eL,  ir.  jot 


9j 
if  whioh  have 


Oadia  ia  one  of  the  mott  ohumiuglj 
ritnated  cities  in  ths  world.  It  lies  at 
ona  GKtremit;  of  a  long  penimnUa,  and 
ii  joined  to  tha  continent  on  the  8.  b; 
a  Tcry  narrow  atrip  of  land.  It  liaea^ 
as  the  poet  ia;!,  oTot  the  dark  blue 
■ea,  aa  if  bjr  a  faiiy'a  wand,  with  its 
ahining  white  walla,  its  long  rowa  of 
elejpuit  homes,  crowned  with  terracea, 
with  glaw  and  gilt  balconied  miradorei. 
In  the  centra  riae  the  high  towen  of  ita 
cathedral.  It  ma^  be  compared  to  a 
while  pearl  oat  in  a  crown  of  sapphirea 
and  emeralds,  or,  as  the  Gaditanoa  call 
It,  'tazila  de  plats, 'a  Bilrer  cap,  Juat 
aa  Babylon  wna  likened  to  *  cup  of 
gold  (Jer.  li.  7).  Walk  round  ita  gruiite 
ranperts,  the  Mnralla  del  Har,  a  aariea 
of  spaciotu  terraces,  which  form  a  de- 
lightful evening  pato;  lail  acroB  ita 


bnay  bay,  the  Antlinei  o. 
the  graateet  beanty ;  traTerse  Its  atneta, 
Dutch — dean,  and  formed  by  high, 
brightly  -  coloored,  and  gay-looking 
honaea,  with  axotcas  or  tensces,  and 
a  t)tn«t  oftentimes  or  belvedere  at  an 
angle.  There  ia  morement  and  life 
on  tha  qnaya,  port,  and  In  the  town. 
Cadis,  once  tha  Emporium  of  the  world, 
must,'  bom  ita  rery  situation,  TecoTer 
aome  day  part  at  least  of  its  former 
prosperity.  By  the  ocean  it  commnni- 
catea  with  Portugal,  the  Gallician 
ports,  Frauoe,  England,  Holland,  and 
is  one  of  the  European  porta  uearett 
to,  and  best  placed  for,  the  trade  with 
America.  By  the  atraita  it  ia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  principal  ports 
of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Italy,  the  east 
and  south  of  France.  A  lengthened 
residence  in  Cadiz  may,  in  the  end, 
appear  monotonous  to  the  invalid  and 
tnveller,  aa  there  ia  but  little  society, 
and,  oonseqaently,  no  great  variety  ol 
faces,  topic*  of  conveisation,  or  those 
petty  eventa  which  are,  after  all,  'la 
granda  aSaire'  of  the  man  of  pleainra. 
Some  intimate  tertuliaa  at  the  hos- 
pitable merchanta'  hauam,  the  play  at 
the  tolet&ble  theatre,  and  a  chit-chat 
or  almost  eolituy  Jecture  at  tho  com- 
fortable casina ;  a  ball,  perhaps  two 
sabscriptloa  dances  at  the  casino,  ez- 
cutBtoua  to  Puerte  Sto.  Haiia,  Jere^ 
Kota,  etc— this  is  all  tliat  moat  be 
expected.  For  thera  ia  little  art ;  the 
architecture  of  houses,  cbnrches,  and 
public  edifices  ia  mostly  modem,  paint- 
ing an  rare,  and,  aa  die  witty  ITMnch- 
man  said,  ''id  lea  lettres  de  change 
Bont  lea  belles  lettres,'  and  the  only 
man  of  letteis  one  cares  to  see  ia  the 
postman,  tl  cariero.  But  Cadiz,  in  a 
more  positive  sense,  afTorda  many  com- 
forts, which  continued  tnterronrse  with 
foreigners,  especially  English,  has  in- 
troduced, and  that  are  nnknown  in  the 
more  inland  and  larger  Spanish  dties. 
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HiBTOBiOAL  Koncs. — Oadk  was  the 
'ultima  teirse,'  the  Biblical  TarahiBh, 
the  fortunate  Erythrea  and  Island  of 
Juno,  the  happy  Iberian  region  of 
Homer,  Anacreon,  etc  It  is  conjec- 
tured Uiat  shortly  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  some  Phoenician  traders  sailed 
in  search  of  new  d^bouch^  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  came 
as  &r  as  Cadiz.  Here,  they  thought, 
were  the  limits  of  the  world,  and  here, 
probably,  almost  ended  the  sea,  Africa 
being  separated  from  the  European  con- 
tinent by  a  yery  narrow  channel ;  they 
therefore  erected,  mors  mio,  two  high 
pyramids,  on  the  promontories  of  Aby- 
la  (Ceuta)  and  Calpe  (Gibraltar),  ex- 
tending in  subsequent  times  their  jour- 
ney as  far  as  Giddir.  Giddir  now 
became  an  important  trading  port  A 
magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  the 
Lybian  Heroules.  jQiddir,  when  the 
Carthaginians  became  powerful,  be- 
trayed its  rulers,  siding  with  the 
former.  It  fell  likewise  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Romans.  The  first  colonia  was 
established  171  B.O.  Cesar  considered 
its  situation  most  important,  fortified 
it|  and  made  it  the  hoid  of  Tingitane, 
or  Transpetane  Spain ;  its  inhabitants 
eigoyed  all  the  pririleges  of  free  Roman 
eitizens,  and  it  was  called  Augusta  Urbs, 
and  Julia  Gaditana.  Cadiz  and  Seville 
were  then  important  naval  arsenals. 
Caesar  says :  '  Naves  longas  decem 
Gaditanis  ut  facerent  imperavit ;  com- 
plures  prsterea  Hispali  faciendas  cu- 
ravit'  Under  the  Romans  Cadiz  be- 
came tho  emporium  of  the  world  ;  its 
salt-fish  monopoly,  most  of  the  tin  of 
England  and  amber  of  the  Baltic,  its 
marble  palaces,  amphitheatres,  and  aque- 
ducts (that  of  Terapul  especially) ;  its 
YiaLata,  which  went  to  Rome  by  Seville, 
Merida,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Salamanca, 
Leon,  south  of  France  and  Italy;  its 
merchant  princes,  its  fleets  of  war  and 
of  oommeroei  have  all  been  sung  by 


the  poets  of  Rome,  and  praised  by  itc 
writers.  It  was  the  Yeiiice  of  medinval 
Europe,  tlie  Paris  of  our  days,  was  in- 
habited by  600  Roman  equites,  which 
Rome  alone  and  Padua  could  boast  of 
possessing— more  the  city,  say  Martial 
and  Juvenal,  of  Venus  than  of  Diana, 
the  gastronomic  purveyor  of  the  Lu- 
culli  and  other  Brillat  Savarins  of 
Rome,  renowned  for  its  ballet-girls, 
the  improba  OaditantB,  whose  move- 
ments turned  every  head. 

In  the  6th  century  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  and  in  the  8th  into 
those  of  the  Araba^  who  called  it  Djezi- 
r^-EiuliB,  snd  retained  it  in  their  power 
for  upwards  of  600  years.  It  was  retaken 
by  Don  Alfonso  the  Learned,  September 
li,  1262,  rebuilt  by  him,  and  peopled 
with  families  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Santander,  Laredo,  etc.,  a  sad 
mixture  with  the  Attic  *  Sal  de  Anda- 
lucia.'  Its  prosperity  revived  with  the 
discovery  of  America,  being  made  with 
Seville  the  entrepdt  of  its  gold  and 
merohandise.  In  1609,  Queen  Dofia 
Juana,  by  suppressing  the  monopoly 
which  Seville  enjoyed  of  sending  fleets 
to  the  Indies,  added  greatly  to  its  wealth 
and  importance,  and  Barbarossa,  at  the 
head  of  a  fleet  of  piratical  galleys,  at- 
tacked the  city,  goiged,  as  he  knew, 
with  gold.  It  was  saved  by  Doiia's 
activity ;  but  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
Morocco  never  lost  sight  of  the  treasure, 
and  attacked  it  oftentimes  after,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  1668  and  1674,  when  it  was 
almost  taken,  and  saved  only  by 
chance — ^that  Providence  of  fools  and 
the  imprudent  In  1687  Cadiz  was 
attacked  by  Drake,  who  destroyed  its 
ships  and  dockyards,  and  was  cruelly 
sacked  in  1696  by  Lord  Essex,  the 
booty  amounting  to  thirteen  ships  of 
war,  and  forty  enormous  galleons  loaded 
with  American  gold,  etc  Two  subse- 
quent English  attacks,  in  1626  and 
1702,  failed  before  a  well-aimed  gar- 
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rison,  and  thionc^  fll-plaoned  and 
wone  ezeoated  nuuiGBiaTTei.  During 
the  Peninfiilar  war,  Ondis  was  made 
the  oeatie  of  the  Spanish  nsistanoe, 
and  seat  of  its  oelelnmted  Cortes.  Its 
wealth  and  oommeraal  importanoe  were 
▼eiygrea^  eren  as  reoently  as  the  mid- 
dle and  end  of  the  last  oentory.  Ereiy 
hanlring  and  mercantile  house  in  the 
globe  had  its  agents  here.  Adam  Smith, 
in  1770,  wrote  that  the  merchants  of 
London  had  not  yet  the  means  to  com- 
pete with  the  wealth  of  those  of  Cadis. 
In  179^  the  gold  and  sQTer  imported 
from  Americs  to  this  port  smoonted  to 
125  millions ;  the  general  importations 
being  that  year  (from  America  alone) 
176  millions.  Its  snenal  employed 
upwarda  of  6000  men,  and  the  '  Gales' 
or  'Oallice'  of  the  English  eigoyed  a 
world-wide  repatation.  The  war  of 
1798  was  the  fint  blow  dealt  to  its 
prosperity;  the  independenoe  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  second ;  French 
inTasion,  intrigues,  and  ciTil  war  hare 
done  the  rest  But  its  importsnce  not 
depending  on  the  whim  of  a  monarch 
or  the  caprice  of  an  hour,  but  resting  on 
the  more  solid  adyantages  and  farours 
of  situation  and  dimate^  will,  we 
hare  no  doubts  come  back,  when  rail- 
ways^ religious  tolerance^  and  home, 
not  fanifpi  colonisation  haye  borne 
their  fruit 

OUmate.— Cadis  lies  open  to  ereiy 
wind,  which  consequently  exposes  it  to 
sudden  and  frequent  changes  in  tiie 
temperature.  The  most  preralent  winds 
come  tmm  the  sea.  According  to  D. 
Frands,  the  land*  winds,  ran^ng  be- 
tween K.  to  S.E.,  prerailed  during  109 
daya^  and  the  sea  winds  (&&  W.  by  W.) 
during  240  days, — based  on  6  years' 
obsenrations.  The  maximum  prera- 
lence  of  the  sea  winds  is  during  the 
spring :  the  land  winds  reach  it  in  win- 
ter. Their  influence  on  the  thermo- 
meter is  indifferent ;  they  gire  tone  to 


phlngmatifi  oonstitutioni^  and  last  some- 
times fiTS  or  six  days.  The  Levanter, 
soft  snd  iuTigorating  at  Malaga  and 
Valencia,  is  here  huiifol  to'  wedc  con- 
stitutions, and  precurs(«y  of  stonns  and 
rain.  The  siroooo  (S.E.)  is  ss  bad,  and 
the  thennometer  rises  under  its  in-' 
fluence  six  to  seven  degrees.  The 
nerfous  system  is  exdted,  irritated, 
and  the  side  suffer  greatly  during  its 
preralence. 

But  as  to  temperature^  Cadis  is  supe- 
rior to  any  medical  station  both  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  '  The  mean  temperature  of 
winter,'  says  Dr.  Frauds,  'is  four  de- 
grees warmer  than  Bome  or  Naplee^  and 
six  thsn  that  of  Pisa.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  spring;  the  temperature  of 
whidi  being  60*28  Fahr.,  exceeds  that 
of  Rome  and  Pisa  by  three  degrees  and 
two ;  the  mean  diurnal  range  is  ten, 
bdng  identical  with  Maddra.'  Sum- 
mer is  Teiy  tolerable^  owing  to  the 
constant  sea-breeses,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  as  soft  and  warm  in  the 
end  of  February  as  it  is  in  the  end 
of  ICardi  in  the  most  fsToured  of  other 
Spanidi  medical  stations.  Autunm  is 
less  subject  than  other  seasons  to  sud- 
den changes^  and  as  to  winter,  Decem- 
ber snd  Jsnuaiy,  the  coldest  winds 
never  bring  down  the  thermometer 
under  41*  Fahr. 

Cadis  ii  more  rainy  ikan  any  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  but 
tbjs  statement  need  not  deter  inyaUds 
from  choodng  it  as  a  reddenoe^  for  the 
aTsnge  number  of  rainy  days  is  99,  the 
quantity  of  rain  22  in.,  and  at  Madeira 
tiie  fwmiUif  of  rain  exceeds  canMerabiy 
that  at  Cadis,  though  it  is  not  so  >W- 
pimL  It  sddom  lasts  here  but  a  few 
houn^  and,  as  Lee  and  others  say,  is 
made  up  of  diowers,  with  intenrals  of 
sunshine.  A  curious  Uct  arises  from 
the  compartiTe  study  of  rain  in  England, 
Italy,  and  Spain — viz.  that  while  the 
rainy  days  in  England  are  more  frequent* 
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the  9MMi<^  that  ftlli  if  greater  in  Italy 
andSpaixL  In  a  word,  Cadiz  is  one  of  the 
most  fitTonred  medical  stationa  in  Spain, 
and  that  which  nnitea  most  advantages 
to  general  inTslida.  Its  defects  sre^ 
TBiiability  and  the  sirooco,  bnt  these  do 
not  aifect  oonstitations  seriously,  except 
in  cases  of  irritable  nenrousness.  The 
water  is  not  good,  which  is  for  some  a 
great  drawback.  Where  great  weak- 
ness and  enkadatlon  preyail,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  the  mor- 
tality rate  was  1-28.  In  1860,  of  2498 
deaths,  20  were  aged  between  91  and 
100.  In  1862,  56  died  aged  between 
91  and  upwards  of  100.  The  death 
ratel>84. 

Hotels. — 1.  Hdtel  de  Paris,  one  of 
the  best  in  Spain,  kept  by  Messrs.  Fal- 
lola,  the  proprietors  and  managers  of 
the  Madrid  Grand  HOtel  de  Paris,  etc 
The  look-out  is  not  good,  and  it  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  bnt 
the  rooms  are  most  comfortable^  attend- 
ance excellent,  and  cooking  very  good. 
Chaiges  moderate— 40r.  to  50r.  (meals 
indnded),  on  1st  floor;  80r.  on  2d; 
table  d'hOte  at  5.80, 14r.  a  head;  wines 
indifferent  'Galignani'  and  French 
papers  taken  in. 

2.  Hotel  Blanco ;  views  on  the  bay 
and  sea.  A  spacious  patio--old,  too 
old  established. .  Chaiges  high. 

LoDOiKO-HoxrsBS. — Calls  de  San 
Alejandro^ .  kept  by  Messrs.  Stanley, 
and  at  117  Calle  del  Baluarte^  Juan 
Mufioz. 

Tarif/ar  hind  Carriagu, 

Cairiages  of  the  fint-cla»  (laige  caliches) : — 

Fixtthour 

Second  and  ereiy  other 

No  coune. 
Canriages  of  the  teoond  dan  :• 

Fint  hour    ....    zsr. 

Second  and  every  other  zor. 

»      •        • 

.  Hired  horses  may  be  had  at  13 
Picadero  and  Juan  Pedro's,  Plaza  de 
San  Anton. 


isr. 


•  Telmkaph  Offios.— Open  daily,  at 
the  Custom-house.   • 

Post  OinaK.— Admin.  Prindpal, 
Calle  Enrique  de  las  Marinas.  The 
hours  depend  on  those  of  trains,  which 
vary  a  good  deal.  Open  ftom  8  a.m.  to 
2  P.M.,  and  firam  6  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  for 
listaa^  apartado  and  flranqneo  of  foreign 
newspapers ;  from  8  to  0  A.M.,  and  from 
12  to  2  and  6  to  7  P.M.  for  registered 
lettenL  The  foreigners'  list  is  open 
from  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  and  firom  5  p.m. 
to  sunset  There  sie  boxes  also  at  the 
railway  stations,  Plasa  de  la  libertad, 
Calle  del  Rosario^  San  Fernando,  etc. 
Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Jeres  Bailway  Com- 
pany Office  in  Plaza  de  la  Constitnoion, 
16.  Luggage  is  registered,  tickets  de- 
livered, etc.,  omnibuses  obtained. 

Tabiff  foe  Boats.— To  and  from 
steamers^  4r.  a  person,  8r.  a  portman- 
teau. Pay  the  porters,  called  here  de- 
mandaderos,  for  a  portmanteau  carried 
from  mole  to  custom-house,  4r. ;  from 
custom-house  to  any  part  of  town,  2r. 
eadiparceL 

SnuMBBS  to  Moguer,  8  hrs. ;  ditto 
to  Huelvs,  9  hrs.  Neither  are  of  great 
interest  Palos^  a  port  near  Moguer,  is 
celebrated  for  the  convent  of  la  Babida, 
which  received  Columbus  in  1484,  and 
whose  prior,  Perez  de  Marchena,  en* 
couraged  him  to  follow  his  plans  and 
ideas.  Columbus  having  discovered 
America,  returned  to  this  port  March 
15,  1498.  The  convent  has  been  very 
much  improved  lately  by  the  Ducde 
Montpenaier. 

Ths  Port,  Bat,  akd  Tradb.— The 
entrance  to  this  magnificent  bay  lies 
between  the  dty  and  the  smsll  town  and 
cape  of  Bota.  The  bay  is  most  spaci- 
ous, and  affords  excellent  anchorage  in 
the  inner  portion,  the  outer  one  being 
exposed  to  the  S.W.  The  port  is  placed 
on  the  £.  aide  of  the  town,  where  three 
moles  project— that  of  'Sevilla'  in  front 
of  the  custom-house ;  the  Muelle  del 
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PuiHo  Pit!f&,  whicli  leads  into  the  city 
through  the  Paerta  de  San  Carloe,  and 
the  'Prindpal,'  close  to  the  PaerU  de 
Tiems  another  of  the  four  prindpal 
entrances  to  Oadis  (the  two  others  are 
Paerta  de  Berilla  and  Paerta  de  la 
Galeta,  which  leads  to  the  castle  and 
lighthoase  {BJW,  of  San  Sehastdan).  This 
Principal  is  of  oonsidBrahle  extent^  and 
has  been  recentlj  prolonged  by  some 
660  ft  The  water  is  not  saf&clently 
deep  to  allow  large  yessels  to  approach 
nearer  than  {  of  a  mile,  where  five  and 
seven  fathoms  are  reached.  There  are 
some  dangeroos  rocks  opposite  the  town ; 
the  'Oochinos'  and  'Puercas'  lie  fths 
of  a  mile ;  the  '  Diamante '  lies  1^  m. 
off  the  dty,  and  is  not  so  dangerous. 
At  spring-tide  the  water  rises  10  or  11 
ft,  but  often  does  not  exceed  6  ft.  The 
inner  bay  is  diyided  naturally  from  the 
outer  one  by  the  promontory,  having  at 
its  extremity  the  castle  of  Matagorda, 
which  approaches  within  |  of  a  mile  of 
the  Pontales  castle  on  the  Isla  de  Leon. 
In  the  inner  portion  is  the  arsenal  of 
Garracss,  and  the  small '  Poblacion  de 
San  Carlos,'  a  naval  depdt,  established 
1776,  on  the  plans  of  Marq.  de  Urefia. 
Here  is  a  fine  naval  college,  and  the 
Panteon  de  Marines  Ilustres,  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  cradle  and  the  tomb. 
In  its  chapel  are  preserved  an  image  of 
the  Yiigen  del  Rodario,  which  Don 
Juan  of  Austria  carried  on  his  galley  at 
Lepanto,  and  a  chalice  with  his  crest 
and  arms.  Here  is  also  the  canal  of 
Troeadero,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of 
Duke  of  AngoulSme  in  1828.  The  trade 
is  gradually  reviving ;  railroads  com- 
municating with  central  Spain,  new 
lines  of  steamers  plying  between  the 
principal  Spanish  and  foreign  ports, 
manufactories  arising  here  and  there, 
banks  and  credit  companies  being  daily 
established,  will  tend  to  increase  it. 
The  custom-house  returns  were,  in  1862, 
•boot  £190,000.    The  ships  entered  in 


1862  numbered  6098  (between  large 
and  small),  forming  a  total  of  692,667 
ton%  and  canying  84^669  passengers. 
Of  the  above  there  were  261  British 
ships,  96,604  tons  in  all,  and  202 
FrencL  In  1866,  866  Sngplish  ships 
entered  the  port^  with  .cargoes  of 
£9,646,486  ;  and  187  English  ships 
sailed  from  Cadiz  with  eaigoes  of 
£74,486.  28,480  tons  of  coak  were  im- 
ported from  England.  The  principal 
exports  are  aherries  and  salt ;  of  the 
former,  64,616  butts  were  exported  in 
1866,  and  of  the  latter,  98,168  tons. 
In  1862  the  salt  exports  amounted  to 
4,062,828  fanegas. 

Sights. —  Cathedral  (the  old  and 
new);  Convent  de  loe  Capachinos  (Mu- 
rillos) ;  excursions  to  Puerto  Sta^  Maria, 
Bota,  etc. 

Cathsdral.— The  old  cathedral.  La 
Yi^a,  now  abandoned  for  the  new  one, 
was  built  in  the  18th  century,  in  Alfonso 
II. 's  reign,  and  by  htm  erected  to  a 
cathedral,  the  See  of  Sidonia  having 
been  removed  hither  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.  New  chapels  were  added 
in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries.  It  was 
almost  all  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
sack  of  the  dty  by  Loni  Essex.  It  was 
immediately  repidred,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
and  thirteen  chapels  erected.  The  edi- 
fice is  low  and  mean,  with  a  facade 
of  bastardised  Revival,  decorated  with 
stetues,  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  cathedral  It  iB  most 
indifferent. 

«tt|ckTtl  HSCll.    OR    DS    LA     SANTA 

Cruz,  was  begun  1720,  on  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Acero  and  Cayon,  pupils  of  the 
so-called  Salamanca  school,  founded  by 
ChurrigueraandTom4.  The  works  were 
interrupted  from  want  of  funds  till  1882, 
when  they  were  resumed  at  the  expense 
of  the  privy  purse  of  the  late  most 
virtuous  and  xeslous  bishop,  Don  Do» 
mingo  de  Siloe,  the  edifice  costing  soma 
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£800,000.  The  style  is  cbusical,  the 
exterior  plsin,  not  wanting  in  effect; 
the  interior  oyer-omamented,  yeiy  chnr- 
rigaeresqne  in  its  details,  and  deoonted 
with  predons  marbles  from  Genoa,  and 
jaspers  from  Aroos  and  HanUvrn.  It  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  measnres 
806  feet  long,  216  feet  wide,  and  180 
feet  to  the  eapola.  The  turrets  outride 
are  207  feet  high.  Some  portions  are 
still  unfinished.  A  high  altar  is  being 
made  of  white  marble,  and  is  to  oost 
£7000,  of  which  the  queen  has  giren 
half.  The  paintings  are  few,  and  all 
indifferent ;  a  good  copy  of  one  of  Mn- 
rillo's  Gonoepciones,  by  Clemente  de 
Torres,  and  a  San  Lucas,  ascribed  to 
Bibera.  The  Oustodia  is  yalued  at 
£10,000.  The  tiUeria  del  eoro^  once  in 
the  Oarthuslan  conrent  of  Sta.  Maria 
de  las  Ouevas  of  Seville^  and  then  in 
the  Seyille  Picture  Gallery,  has  been 
remoyed  here  in  1850.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  the  masterpiece  of 
Pedro  Duque  Gom^o^  a  pupQ  of  Bol- 
dan's.  The  chapels,  relics,  and  jeweb 
are  all  indifferent 

Los  Oafuohivos,  formerly  a  couTent, 
was  buOt  1641.  The  church  is  unin- 
teresting, but  contains  paintings  which 
are  gems.  Orer  the  hJ^  altar  is  the 
celebrated  Marriage  of  St  Catharine, 
Morillo's  last  work,  executed  1682,  and 
about  to  be  finished  when  he  fell  from 
the  scaffoldings  dying  shortly  after. 
Meneaes  Osorio,  at  his  request,  finished 
it  The  San  Juan  Bautista,  St  Michael, 
and  other  minor  subjects,  are  by  Meneses 
Osorio,  after  designs  by  MnrUlo.  Ob- 
serre  over  a  lateral  altar  a  grand  Mu- 
rillo,  St  FranciBreceiYingthe  Stigmata. 
The  head,  hands,  colouring— all  is  per- 
fect In  the  CapiUa  del  Sagrario  there 
is  another,  but  inferior  Muillo,  and  a 
small  Concepdon. 

Sak  Fsupb  Nsbi. — A  Concepdon 
orer  high  altar,  by  Murillo,  and  a  Padre 
Etemo,  by  Clemente  de  Torres.   In  Los 


Descsclos  some  good  earrings  by  Yer- 
gara  and  Roldan. 

PiOTiTRB  Galucrt  (El  Mubbo)  in 
Flaia  de  Mina.  Amid  great  rubbish 
obserFe  agood  San  Bruno,  by  Zurbaran ; 
an  admirable  copy  of  Murfllo's  Yirgen 
de  la  Fi^a,  now  the  property  of  the  Duo 
de  Montpender,  by  Totbt  ;  a  San  Ague- 
tin,  by  Giordano ;  and  a  Last  Judgment, 
muoh  thought  of  here ;  Eight  Monks, 
by  Zurbaran,  from  the  Cartiga  of  Jerez ; 
Tlie  Four  Srangelists,  by  San  Lorenzo ; 
The  Baptist  by  Zurbaran. 

The  other  bnOdings  are  all  indifferent 
ElOumeniiohurrigueresque.  The  huge 
Aduana  is  out  of  proportions  with  the 
present  trade,  and  out  of  place  in  a  land 
ofsmug^ers.  The  Casa  de  Misericordia 
is  a  large  edifice  by  Cayon  ;  as  a  poor- 
house  it  is  admirably  organised. 

JhrommiadMf  Thntrts^  etc — ^The  prin- 
cipal street  is  the  broad  and  fine  CaUe 
Aneha,  lined  with  well-supplied  shops. 
The  OaUa  de  la  Adiuma  begins  at 
Plasa  Isabd  II.,  and  runs  under  the 
Muralla  dd  Mar,  parallel  to  the  fine 
custom-house  edifice. 

ThePfosa  deSanAnUnUo  and  de  Mina 
are  the  prindpal  squares.  The  MwraUa 
del  Mar  is  a  charming  summer  prome- 
nade. Leu  Ddieiae  is  the  winter  paseo 
firom  2  to  4.80  p.m.,  with  abend  on  holi- 
dayB,andduringthesummer the  Alameda 
de  Apodaca,  fi^m'  6.80  to  9  p.m.,  with 
musio  ereiy  nighty  the  paseo  dosing  at 
Plaza  de  Mina.  There  are  two  theatres ; 
the  Principalt  which  holds  1400  specta- 
tors, is  elegantly  fitted  up.  Italian 
operas,  zanudas,  and  dramas  are  well 
performed.  The  BaXen^  in  Calle  Ancha, 
is  not  so  wdl  friquefnU;  comedies, 
dances,  etc.  The  bull-ring;  not  so  fash- 
ionable as  that  of  Puerto  de  Sta.  Mario, 
was  built  by  Montes,  the  king  of  'maes- 
tros.'  The  csmival  is  a  gay  season,  and 
in  the  Caaiifno^  which  is  handsomdy 
fitted  up^  several  good  and  well-attended 
subscription  ballstake  place.  Foreignen 
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are  introduoed  to  it  by  their  oonsuli  and 
members. 

John  H'Fhenoii  Braokenbuiy,  Esq., 
AUmeda  de  Apodaca»  No.  20  (Chiurch 
of  SngUnd  aerrioe  on  Sundays  at  the 
Consulate).  There  ii  also  a  'Protestant 
burial-ground.  At  Algesiras,  George 
a  Olynn,  Esq.^Y.a  ;  Pta  Sta.  Maria, 
a  Campbell,  Esq. ;  a  Philip^  Esq.,  at 
Sanlucar;  D.  Froo.  Franda,  Esq.,  at 
San  Boque ;  D.  Jos^  Lobaton  at  Yeger. 
Frwnc^  Ji.  Benedettt  Fortmgal^  D. 
Jos^  Estebsn  Gomez.  SutBia^  M.  de 
Fehleisen,  C  General 

Docton.  —  Oeballos,  Rosario^  12— 
speaks  Frenoh ;  D.  Bastamente. 

Apothecary,  —  Del  Coireo^  Calle 
Coneo. 

Baiiktrs,  —  Messrs.  John  Duncan 
Shaw,  correspondents  of  Messrs.  Hemes 
and  Farquhar,  Calle  Isabel  laCatolioa  11. 

Giro  Mtauo,—VUztk  Mina,  7. 

Cadis  is  celebrated  for  fkns,  ladies' 
shoes,  gloves,  and  guitars.  Spanish 
music,  guitars^  castagnettes,  may  be 
purchased  at  Quirrell'i^  17  Rosario; 
fjuis,  Yilleta,  comer  of  Calle  Juan  de 
Andas;gloYes  in  Calle  Tetuan.  ModitU, 
La  Fanny,  Calle  Yestuario  15  and  20. 
Tailor,  Calle  de  Muiguia  26  and  26. 
Hairdre$ier,  CorUa^  Calle  Duque  de 
Tetuan  18.  Shoemaker,  Bertrand,  7 
Calle  del  Duque  de  Tetuan.  Oiffora, 
a  large  dep6t  with  samples  of  the  best 
Habana  weeds  in  6  Calle  de  linares. 
Bathe,  Call^on  del  Tinte  No.  1  (7r., 
all  included).  Silks,  linen,  Muiila 
shawls,  Calle  Cristobal,  Colon  Nos.  17, 
19.  Carriages  to  hire  at  Juan  Pedro's, 
Plasa  de  San  Anton,  and  at  Las  Deli- 
ciss.  The  best  are  at  Arana's,  Plaza 
de  la  Constitncion  16,  Calle  San  Jos6 
86,  and  Calle  Ancha,  8. 

SomoBopathie  Diapenaary. — Calle  de 
Yiudas  No.  1,  ground-floor.  Open 
daily,  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  M.  only.  Dr. 
Morales,  5  Odle  San  Miguel 


Sea-bathing  at  Muelle  de  la  Puerta 
deSevilla. 

BookeeUere.'-^J>t  la  Bevista  Medics, 
Plaza  de  la  Cpnstituoion  11.  A  dep6t 
of  mape,  plans,  general  stationery.  Es- 
pa&ola  y  Extraigera,  Plaza  San  Agos- 
tin  i  and  6. 

VaUneioM  Amtl^os. — ^Dep6ts  at  the 
Calle  Compafiia  6.  Calle  Palma  5,  etc 

PubKe  ami  PrimUe  lAbrarUe  and 
OoUedione,— The  ProTincial,  25,000, 
publio  admittance  daily,  and  that  of  the 
BiBhoprio,  numbering  2000  rolumes. 
Dr.  ^izalde  possesses  one  of  the  most 
complete  conohological  colleetions  in 
Spain,  among  them  several  fossil  sheUs ; 
admittance  easQy  obtained  on  applica- 
tion with  card,  Odle  Aduana  2L  Sr. 
Chape's  Herbsl  contains  specimens  of 
the  flora  of  this  province,  Calle  Balu- 
arte  No.  8.  There  are  few  picture 
galleries ;  that  of  Sr.  Tejada,  27  Calle 
Doblones,  contains  some  good  pictures 
of  the  Italian,  German,  and  old  Spanish 
schools.  Se&or  D.  Jos6  Casanova,  Calle 
Descalzas  Na  i— a  Piedad  of  Murillo; 
a  Child,  el  Niflo  de  la  Espina,  by  Zur;- 
baran ;  a  Crucifixion,  ascribed  to  Yen 
Dyck  (?),  and  a  Marine,  by  Enrique  de 
las  Marinas.  8.  D.  Manuel  Fernandez, 
Calle  del  Rosario  17,  possesses  some 
originals — an  Ascension,  and  St  Joseph, 
by  AL  Cano^  a  Concepcion,  of  Mu- 
rillo's,  etc. 

Sr.  Cerver5  y  Yald^  CalleSan Fran- 
cisco 21,  has  a  good  collection  of  armsi 
See  a  magnificent  sword  of  Charies  Y.,  ' 
by  Belmonte,  and  several  by  the  most 
celebrated  Toledo  armouren^  such  as 
Julian  del  Bey,  Tomas  de  Ayala,  etc., 
the  German  Cagys,  etc 


Bxoursions. — To  Puerto  de  Sta. 
Maria,  conveyances  two  and  three  times 
a-day;  stesmers  leave  nesr  the  railway 
station,  Puerto  del  Mar,  6r.  and  8r.;  it 
is  2  leagues  by  sea.    By  rail,  181  >&.• 
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Ist  cl,  lOr.;  2d  eL,  8r.;  8d  d.,  6r.; 
in  H  hr. ;  fire  trains  a-day.  Inna. — 
Yirta-Alegire  and  La  Torre;  population, 
21,714 ;  on  right  bank  of  the  Gnadalete. 
It  was  the  Greek  port  of  Mnesthea. 
This  small,  dean,  uninteresting  dty  is 
Tory  popnlar  with  the  nujos  and  bull- 
fighters. lUplagadetaroa  holds  10,000 
spectators.  Visit  the  house  of  Marqu^ 
de  Porollena,  which  contains  some  good 
paintings  and  earring.  Excellent  wine, 
much  l^e  but  inferior  to  that  of  Xere% 
is  produced  here.  The  bod^as  are  in- 
teresting. The  principal  houses  are 
Thomas  Osborne  k  Co.,  Duff  Gordon, 
Heald,  Gorman,  etc.  San  Fernando, 
20  minutes  by  rail,  is  also  called  La  Jala 
de  Leon,  and  is  an  island  which  the 
bridge  of  Zuazo  connects  to  the  main 
land,  and  oyer  which  one  crosses  the 
salted  riyer  of  Sancti  Petri.  Obserye 
•U  around  the  white  snowy  mounds 
shining  in  the  sun,  for  here  are  the  salt- 
pans (salinas)  that  bring  in  so  important 
a  reyenue  to  the  state.  The  obserya- 
tory  of  San  Fernando  is  the'  oldest  in 
Spain,  and  is  well  proyided  with  instru- 
ments, mostly  English  (Froughton  and 
Simms's  and  Newman's). 

laa  Oarrtoa. — Steamers  twice  a-day, 
in  14  hr.,  and  by  rail  to  San  Fernando, 
and  then  by  omnibus  (2r.)  Leaye  to 
see  it  easily  granted.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Goyemment  dockyards 
in  Spain,  and  though  considerably  de- 
cayed, is  fast  recoyering  part  at  least  of 
its  former  prosperity.  It  was  esta- 
blished 1760.  Visit  the  Caldereria, 
Arboladura,  Farya,  Fundicion,  rope- 
walks,  etc  There  are  three  docks,  two 
of  which  can  hold  ships  with  keels  mea- 
suring 280  feet  long.  During  the  work- 
hours  there  are  some  900  men  yariously 
employed,  of  whom  800  are  presidarios. 
The  edificft,  cisterns,  etc,  are  all  on  a 
large  scale,  and  its  whole  area  is  of 
949,680  square  yaras. 

To  Tjtk  Bota. — By  steamer  to  Puerto 


Sta.  Maria,  whence  oy  special  diL  or 
across  the  bayin  a  sailing  boat^  8  leagues 
by  sea  and  8  leagues  by  land.  DiL  at 
the  Puerto  in  attendance  on  the  Huellc 
The  wine  called  Tintillade  Bota  is  made 
here,  and  when  pure  and  a&cjo^  is  not 
to  be  despised  by  connoisseura  7266 
inhab.  The  interior  of  its  parish  church 
is  Gothic  and  spacious.  This  Phoeni- 
dan-built  town  was  neyer  of  any  im- 
portance, and  is  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Puerto  BeaL — By  rail,  |  hr.  ; 
founded  in  1488  by  Queen  Isabdle.  A 
small  yillage,  all  regularity,  ennui,  and 
dirt ;  a  good  new  basin  for  steamers. 
On  the  first  days  of  May  there  is  a  fair 
held  here,  much  frequented  by  the  lower 
classes,  and  abounding  then  in  pictur- 
esque groups,  dresses,  etc 

Banluoar  (de  Barrameda). — 9  leagues 
by  land  and  71  by  sea.  A  gondola 
(small  yehide,  and  another  name  for  a 
cart  on  springs)  seryice  between  Puerto 
de  Sta.  Maria  and  Sanlucar  daily,  there 
and  bock ;  oflSces  on  Paseo  dd  Vergel ; 
16r.  berlina,  18r.  interior,  lOr.  imperi- 
ale,  in  combination  with  hours  of  trains. 
By  sea,  steamers  about  two  a-week,  lOr. 
and  8r.  Population,  19,948.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Andalusian  Tartesians 
about  8567  hrfan  Christ/  It  was  re- 
coyered  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  the 
Learned,  who  called  it  San  Lucas,  plac- 
ing it  under  the  patronage  of  that  saint. 
How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  its 
Roman  name,  Lucffer,  is  difficult  to 
guess ;  howeyer,  the  latter  is  a  match  to 
the  otiier  in  puzzling  etymologies.  The 
canting  arms  are  a  castle  with  a  star 
aboye,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  a  bull  and 
an  inkstand,  the  attributes  of  St  Luke, 
and  the  motto  '  Luciferi  fani  Senatus.* 
The  climate  is  delightful,  and  the  Duo 
de  Montpensier  has  here  a  charming 
summer  yilla.  There  is-  an  andent 
parish  churdi  of  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  a  good  example  of  Mude- 
jar  architecture.     Obserye  the  fa^e,  a 
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rieh  Moorish  roof  studded  wilih  stars. 
It  was  built  byDofia  Isabel  da  la  Gerda. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  0. 
There  is  also  a  classical  church  of  San 
Franoisoo.  The  wines  vie  with  those  of 
Xerez  and  the  Puerto ;  the  bodegas  are 
laiige  and  onriousy  the  exports  consider- 
able. 

Bxotmdon  to  HtielTa»  by  8ml— 
Ereiy  ten  days  the  steamer  'Pensa- 
miento'  (advertised  in  local  papers) 
goes  from  Oadis  to  HuelTa  (10r.)»  then  to 
Ayamonte  and  San  Lncar  de  Quadiana 
on  thePortnguesefirontiersin  half-ft-day ; 
6  hrs.  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Huelya 
river,  formed  by  the  Rio  Tinto  and 
Odiel.  The  tour  is  pleasanti  and  the 
scenery  fine ;  the  cities  most  indifierent 

Euelva  is  a  poor  tradeleas  port,  which, 
from  its  situation  and  natural  advan- 
tages, deserves  a  better  fate. 


AyamonU  is  a  dull  fishing-viUsge  on 
the  slopes  of  a  lull  which  overlooks  the 
left  banks  of  the  Guadiana. 

San  iMcar  de  €fuadian(i,^W^  in* 
hab.,  opposite  the  small  Portuguese 
hamlet  of  Alcoutim,  with  a  miserable 
Castillo  and  some  sham  batteries. 

Books  of  B/rfermce, — 1.  'Desorip.  de 
la  Catedral,'  eta,  by  Uimtia;  Cadii. 
BeviBta  Medica,  184a 

2.  '  Quia  de  Oadis,'  containing  a  use- 
ful directory,  published  yearly,  sold  at 
'Revisto  Medica.'  N.B.  There  is  a 
good  map  of  the  city  by  Wassermann. 

8.  <La  B&bida  y  Orist<Sbal  Colon.' 
Description  of  the  convent  and  its  re- 
cent repairs  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier 
in  1855  ;  Huelva,  Beyes  y  Moreno,  1 
voL,  1855. 


CARTAGENA. 


Province  of  Mwreia — (pop.  1857, 
82,000. 

From  Madrid  to  Ohinchillk  (rail  from 
Madrid  to  Alicante),  distance,  298  kiL  ; 
time,  9  hrs. ;  change  camages^  branch 
line  to  Cartagenar— distance,  227  kil ; 
time,  8  hrs. ;  total  time,  17  hrs.  Fares 
from  Madrid  to  Chinchilla,  1st  cl., 
181r.  25c ;  2d  cL,  lOlr.  75c. ;  Chin- 
chilla to  Cartagena,  Ist  cl.,  99r.  75c. ; 
2d  cl.,  77r.  25c  The  scenery  is  most 
uninteresting.  See  for  detitil  MurekL, 
2d  from  Madrid.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional steamers  to  Alicante,  Malaga, 
Yalenda,  Almeria,  etc,  about  one  a- 
fortnight  To  Alicante,  6  hrs.  To 
Almeria,  18  hrs. 


Qeneral  Description.— This  port  is 
the  largest  in  Spain  after  that  of  Yigo. 
It  is  ^e  best  and  securest  along  tiie 
whole  coast,  'sheltered  from  all  danger- 
ous winds,  and  well  protected  by  nature. 
The  best  ion  is  that  do  Uu  Ouabro  No- 
eicneo;  a  new  hotel  also^  Fonda  JFVon- 
cMz,  in  Calle  Jaboneria.  The  town, 
dull  and  uninteresting,  consists  mainly 
of  a  long  street,  the  Calle  Mayor,  which 
terminates  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitn- 
cion  ;  it  is  broad  and  relatively  dean, 
but  presents  little  to  attract  the  travel- 
ler's notice.  Cartagena  was  the  Carthago 
Nova,  founded  by  the  Carthaginiau 
family  of  the  Baicas,  who  always 
founded  cities  near  the  sea.    This  port 
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WM  the  moct  impoitnit  the  Onfha- 
gfaiiana  potwad  in  Spain,  and  became 
their  great  anenal  and  genend  entrepdt 
Its  leeare  Imj  and  litaation  fiuring  the 
Heditarranean,  half-waj  between  Oaol 
and  Tingitania»  waa  not  orerlooked  hj 
the  iSur-id^ted  Boman%  who  fortified 
it,  and  called  it  Golonia  Viebrix  Julia. 
The  Oothe  almoet  deetrojred  it  When 
the  lUkTj  of  Spain  was  ftouishing  (17th 
eentmy),  CSaitagena  contained  upwards 
of  00,000  inhAbitantsL  Charles  III. 
endesToored,  bat  in  Tain,  to  restore  it 
to  its  fonner  prosperity,  and  daring 
the  sabseqnent  reigns  it  has  gradaally 
dwindled  to  its  present  miserable  con- 
dition ;  bat  life  will,  we  trost^  soon 
come  back  and  fill  those  noble  arsenali, 
magnificent  dodcs^  and  admirable  port» 
where  nothing  is  wanting  sare  ships 
snd  sailors ;  wtides  not  so  easOy  made 
as  the  former. 

Among  the  reiy  few  sights  is  the 
STMnal,  to  visit  whieh  sn  order  is  neoes- 
ssiy  from  the  Comandante  de  Marina. 
The  fortifications,  bssins^  barracks, 
hospitals^  rope-waUcs,  foandries,  are  all 
boUt  on  a  grand  scale ;  battheym  no* 
glected  and  left  to  decay.  There  are 
some  few  bat  interesting  rains  in  the 
Tidnity,  sltogether  neglected  by  snti- 
qoaries.  Thm  is  little  trade  going  on, 
as  Alicsnte  is  preferred,  especially  since 
the  railway  connects  with  the  interior. 
The  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  in  the 
Tidnity  sre  setiTdy  worked,  and  many 
Tessds  srriTe  from  England  laden  with 
eoal  to  be  employed  in  &em ;  the  copper, 
silTor,  and  lead  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  filones  aboond.  There  is  a 
smaU  theatre  and  casino^  into  which 
trsTellers  are  easily  admitted.  As  a 
reddenoe  the  town  is  most  dall,  and 
there  is  no  sodety.  To  obtain  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  town,  port»  and  sairounding 
scenery,  we  adTise  traTelleri  to  ssoend 
Las  Gaierafl^  La  Atalaya,  or  San  Jalian. 


The  only  diordi  is  that  of  Sta.  Msiia 
do  Grade,  the  oU  cathedral  of  IStit 
csnWy  bdng  rninons. 

^>v(Ct  oiMlJfiiMa— The  total  impot- 
ations  and  ezportations  from  1842  to 
1866  haTe  increased  firom  £180,000  to 
some  £800,000,  owing  espedslly  to  the 
eztendon  of  the  mining  basinesB.  There 
sre  now  aboat  sizty-eeTen  iron-foondries 
in  and  nesr  the  dty,  employing  2000 
workmen,  three  laige  steam-engines^ 
6000  moles  snd  donkeys  for  the  Tenti* 
latoTi,  and  prododng  snnoally  about 
20,000  tons.  The  exports  in  1866  were 
16,402  tons.  These  mines  would  yidd 
tenfold  what  they  do  now  were  they 
better  managed ;  the  local  miners  and 
speculators  prefer  extraoting  what  they 
ean  ttcm  the  tearitt  of  andent  minee 
worked  by  the  Bomans,  snd  whidi  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities  buried 
under  a  thin  stratum  of  alluTial  soil. 
They  thus  extract,  with  little  expense^ 
from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  lead,  and  sere- 
ral  of  these  filones  or  beds  are  farmed 
for  firom  £6000  to  £10,000.  The  beds 
of  the  numerous  raTines,  toirenta^  etc, 
in  the  Tidnitj,  sre  also  the  object  of 
lucratiTe  speculation,  and  the  sands 
and  soil  often  yidd,  by  washing,  etc, 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  sulphur  of  lead  in 
sn  slmcst  pure  state. 

The  dimate,  formerly  Teiy  unwhole- 
some^ when  the  sgue-stricken  inhabit- 
ants used  to  die  'como  chinches,' 
owing  to  the  braddsh  water,  the  emana- 
tions of  the  ill-drained  Almigar  (a  lake 
formed  by  the  rains,  near  tiie  town), 
etc ,  has  been  condderably  modified  and 
improTed  by  the  complete  drainage  of 
this  fooas  of  fcTers,  the  waten  of  which 
now  fiow  into  the  sea,  and  by  scTeral 
other  works.  The  summer  temperatare, 
though  hi|^  is  tempered  by  the  moist 
sea-breeze ;  and  winter,  when  the  Mistral 
(N.  W. )  wind  does  not  blow,  may  be  said 
not  to  exist 
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CA8TILE8.(NEW  AND  OLD). 


OMtfllA-La-Kiieva  and  Ourtflla-lA- 
Vi^ti  tiie  two  Urg&Bt  inrorinoet  in 
Spain,  liAYB  been  divided  into  the  pro- 
Yinoes  of  Burgoi,  pop.  887,782 ;  Zo- 
ffroUo,  pop.  176^111  ;  Saria,  pop. 
149,649  ;  8$ffama,  pop.  140,292 ;  AffOa, 
pop.  158,778 ;  SaiiUandar,  pop.  219,966 ; 
JPaknda,  pop.  186,965;  and  VdUadoUd, 
pop.  246,981  (forming  part  of  Old  Gas- 
tile),  and  Madrid,  pop.  489,882  ;  Gua- 
dak^aira,  pop.  204,626;  ToUdo,  pop. 
828,782,  and  Ouenea,  pop.  229,614 
<New  Outile),  summing  2,841,991. 
These  two  great  diTisions  are  placed 
under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the 
Captain*Qeneral  of  New  Oastile^  who 
resides  at  ICadiid,  and  of  that  of  Old 
Castile,  who  resides  at  Yalladolid,  and 
are  ecclesiastically  dependent  of  the  sees 
of  Toledo  and  Bnigo& 

Hlstorioal  ITotioe.— The  earliest  in- 
habitants were  the  Celtiberi,  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  etc.  '  The  name  CkuUle  was 
derired  from  the  nnmberless  castles 
placed  on  the  frontiers,  and  serving  as 
defences  against  home  and  foreign  ene- 
mies. CkuUUa  la  Vipja  was  one  of  the 
first  Christian  Vingdomsthatroseagainst 
the  invading  infideL  The  etmdado,  or 
county  of  Bnrgos  became  a  kingdom  in 
1086,  and  New  Castile  was  annexed  to 
it  by  Ferdinand  L,  the  sabseqnent 
leigns  of  Alfonso  YI.  and  YIIL 
strengthening  the  anion  ;  and  though 
turned  for  a  time  into  chaos  in  the 
reigns  of  Peter  tiie  Cruel  and  Enrique 
IV. ,  th^  were  finally  consolidated,  and 
•t  the  marriage  of  Isabel  with  Fedinand 
of  Aragon  were  with  this  latter  meiged 
into  one  vast  monarchy,  1479. 

ItiowSf  McuniaMu,  tU. — ^The  princi- 
pal mountains  sie  the  Sierra  Guadar- 
rama,  totheN.E.  of  New  Castile ;  the 
snow-capped  Somosierra  to  £.  ;  -the 
ranges  of  Molina  and  Cuenca,  which 
•rs  Joined  to  those  of  Alcarraz  and 


Kuxda ;  the  Montes  de  Toledo^  which 
rlM  between  the  Tsgns  and  Quadiana ; 
and  to  the  S.  a  portion  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  which  divides  it  from  Anda* 
lusia.  The  most  important  rivers  are 
the  Ebro,  Duaro,  Tagu$,  etc  The 
mountainous  districts  sre  picturesque, 
highly  interesting  for  their  botany  and 
geology.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
composed  of  trackless,  lonely,  wind- 
blown plains^  most  fertile,  though  much 
exposed  to  droughty  and  thinly  peopled. 
The  heat  is  excessive  in  summer,  and 
the  i^  blasts  in  winter  come  sweeping 
down  from  the  lofty  mountains^  ohedLcd 
in  their  oourse  by  neither  forests, 
hedges,  nor  cultivation. 

The  People,  Ckaraeier,  Drvss.— The 
Osstilians  are  a  graven  Ii^bI,  stem, 
trustworthy,  and  manly  raoe^  silent  and 
proud ;  poverty,  ignorance,  and  bigotiy 
are  their  lot,  but  not  their  work ;  and 
their  excellent  qualities,  and  even  de- 
fecti^  might  be  easily  turned  to  good  ac- 
count They  speak  the  purest  Spanish, 
d  OatUUano,  which  Charles  Y.  said  was 
the  only  tongue  in  which  man  could 
presume  to  address  the  Divinity.  They 
wear  long  cloaks,  anffuofinai,  and  a 
curiously-shaped  cap  or  monUrtk 

The  cities  retain  mostly  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  medieval  Gotho- 
Castilian  »tjU,  and  abound  in  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  Gothic  and  Byxantine 
churches,  and  of  military  palatial  archi- 
tecture. Andalusia  is  the  land  of  the 
Moor,  but  Castile  is  alone  truly  and 
exclusively  Spanish. 

Rotms,  BTC 
TIm  foDowioc  compriies  the  princtpal  dtict  :-• 


Madrid  to  AkalA 

de  Henares,  r. 
Guadalajara,  r. 
SiguencsL  r. 
Sona,  diL 
Alfaro,  diL 
Logroao,  r. 
Bnrvoa.  r. 
Valladoyd^r. 


Olmedo,  diL 
S«^ovia|r. 
ATila,  diL 
EiCOTal,  r. 
Madrid,  r. 
Toledo,  r. 
Albacete,  r. 
Cuenca,  diL 
Huete^diL 
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We  have  entirely  omitted  suoh  cities 
u  Aranda,  Lerma^  Buitrago^  Talayera» 
Belmonte,  etc.,  because,  besides  the 
diflftoolty  of  reaching  them  now,  and 
the  wretched  accommodation,  to  which 


we  can  testify,  their  contents  are  mostly 
indifferent  to  the  general  tourist.  The 
best  season  is  the  spring  and  early  part 
of  summer. 


CATALUNA 


Geographioal  and  Administrative 
DlTision.  —  Gatalufia,  a  captaincy- 
general,  d  prineipado,  as  it  is  often 
called,  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the 
summit  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  base  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  an  extent  of  140  m.  E. 
to  W.,  and  154  m.  N.  to  S.  The 
population,  which  amounted  to  826,970 
in  the  1 6th  century,  numbers  now  (1 860) : 
in  Gerona,  811,158  inhab.;  Barcelona, 
726,267  ;  Lerida,  814,581 ;  Tarragona, 
821,886  ;  in  all,  1,678,842  souls— these 
four  present  provinces  constituting 
formerly  all  Catalu&a.  It  i»  a  region 
of  hills  and  yalleys,  the  seaboard  ex- 
tending some  889  kil.  from  Cape  Cer- 
yera  to  the  embouchure  of  Ceryera,  the 
principal  ports  being  Barcelona,  Tarra- 
gona, Salon,  Rosas,  Palamos,  etc. 

The  People,  Character,  Dress,  etc — 
The  Catalans  are  the  most  industrious, 
business-like,  enterprising  people  in 
Spain ;  they  are  the  Scotch  of  this 
country,  as  the  Andalusians  are  the 
Irish,  and  the  Asturians  the  Welsh. 
They  are  sober,  laborious,  honest,  en- 
thusiastic for  progress,  proud  of  their 
own,  looking  up  to  France  for  example 
and  competition,  and  down  on  the  sur- 
rounding proyinces  with  contempt  and 


pity.  Whereyer  there  are  trade,  fabrics, 
enterprise,  there  you  are  sure  to  find 
Catalans  ;^  in  England,  in  America,  in 
the  East,  they  haye  eyeiywhere,  and  in 
all  ages  and  times,  carried  their  insa- 
tiable loye  of  enterprise  and  actiyity. 
They  are  yehement,  austere^  reyengeful, 
and  generally  not  capable  of  great  feel- 
ing or  lasting  friendship^  and  egotism 
seems  to  be  a  piyot  around  which  all 
their  actions  turn.  They  are  besides 
destitute  of  stability  in  their  own  poli- 
tical principles,  and  haye  sold  them- 
selyes  always  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
their  hearts  and  souls  they  are  neither 
Spaniards  nor  French,  they  are  Cata- 
Icms ;  and  in  their  eyes,  there  is  only 
one  Catalufla,  and  Biucelona  is  its  "pro- 
phetk  Their  religion  reaches  supersti- 
tion; their  actiyity  degenerates  into 
feyerish  Graying  ;  their  love  of  libei'ty 
has  led  them  to  bloodshed,  excesses, 
and  rapine.  They  hold  the  commerce 
of  Spain  in  their  hands,  and  haye  been 
justly  defined,  as  a  proyince,  the  Spanish 
Lancashire.  Gatalufia  has  been  always 
the  centre  of  rebellion,  the  focus  of  re- 
publicanism and  democracy ;  it  is  the 
feeder  of  Spain,  its  stomach,  which  is 
the  centre  and  cause  of  all  disease  in 
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the  groat  body.  They  are  patient  and 
daring  eoldien,  exodlent  aailoiay  and 
model  smugglers  and  gaerrillero&  The 
dress  is  plain  and  impiotiiresque.  The 
women— las  payssas  who  are  not  a 
handsome  raoe^  hat  strong,  masenline, 
angular,  and  rough  diamonds,  wear  a 
ti^t  boddioe,  short  dressy  and  an  nn- 
becoming  handkerohiei^  moeada,  on 
their  heads,  whidh  is  generally 'red. 
The  men's  dress  oonsiBts  of  a  very  short 
▼elTet  or  cloth  Jacket,  long  loose  dark 
trousers,  which  oome  up  yery  high,  and 
the  sandal,  espardiiniya ;  the  heaid-gear 
is  a  reminiscence  of  their  Carthaginian 
forelatherB,  and  is  a  Tery  long  red  or 
purple  cotton  nightcap-shaped  'gorro^* 
not  nnlike  that  worn  liyllie  Genoese 
and  Keapolitan  fishermen;  the  end 
either  hangs  on  one  side^  or  is  doubled 
up  and  brought  oyer  the  forehead  :  the 
red  predominates.  Indeed,  the  different 
proTinces  might  be  characterised  by 
tints ;  red  would  stand  for  Catslufta, 
blue  and  black  for  Andalnsia,  light 
green  and  white  foryalenoi%  brown 
for  Astuiias^  dark  purple  for  Aragon, 
etc.  The  Catalans  are^  say  their  de- 
traotoTi,  Teiy  egotistical,  prosaic,  and 
grasping  —  money  Iddnirot)  is  their 
god.  ^Hiis  is  exaggerated,  for  allowing 
that 

Poderoflo  caballero 
£•  Don  Dinero, 

to  them  the  Boman  satiiiBt  could  not 
say : — 

OcireStCiTetl  qinBTenda pecunia primum est, 
Viitus  pott  nuBuaot ; 

for  they  are  yery  generous,  spend  their 
fortunes  in  works  of  art^  patronise  music 
especially,  their  popular  poetry  is  eyen 
ethereal  and  German  in  its  style  and 
feeling,  and  the  most  straightforward 
maTJms  rule  without  exception. 

History. — The  Catalans  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Fhcsnicians,  Carthaginians, 
and  Greeksb  who  colonised  all  Medi- 


terranean Spun.  It  was  considered, 
from  its  position,  a  yeiy  important  pro- 
yince  of  Boman  ^pain;  Tarragona  be- 
came the  capital  Cataluliawasdiyided 
into.different  minor  stateA^-Cerretania, 
Ansetania,  Castellania,  eta  When 
Rome  fell,  and  Spain  was  inyaded  by 
the  Alani,  Sueyes,  etc,  the  Goths  fixed 
their  first  colonies  here^  and  called 
it  their  own  land,  Gotha-lunia.  When 
the  Moors  inyaded  it,  dispossessing  the 
Goths,  the  Franks  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
were  repulsed,  and  driyen  back  to  Nar- 
bonne,  but  mustering  great  numbers, 
came  again  and  took  Barcelona.  The 
Moors  were  defeated,  and  retired,  and 
the  French  conquerors  established  a 
feudal  condado^  or  county,  calling  it 
the  Spanish  Marohe,  and  ^yided  into 
nine  smaller  states.  Wifred,  goyernor 
under  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France, 
raised  the  standard  of  reyolt,  and  be- 
came the  independent  chief  of  the  pros- 
perous and  extensiye  condado  of  Bar- 
celona. The  independence  of  the  county 
lasted  from  the  0th  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. This  was  the  greatest  period  of 
the  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power  of 
Catalufia.  It  was  then  that  the  cele- 
brated maritime  expeditlona  against 
the  pirates  of  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
Corsica  took  place,  as  well  as  the  war 
with  Minorca  (then  possessed  by  the 
Moon),  which  wss  carried  on  by  Bamon 
Berenguer  III.  and  the  Catalan  nobility 
— the  expeditions  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain— tiie  capture  of  Tortosa — the 
aUiances  with  the  puinsnt  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  etc  By  the  mar- 
riage in  1187  of  Bamon  Berenguer  IT. 
witii  Petronila,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Ramiro  el  Moige,  king  of  Angon, 
Catalnl&a  was  merged  in  the  crown  of 
the  latter  countiy,  and  lost  its  inde- 
pendence Annexed  to  Castile  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Catalufia  no  longer  possessed  the  pros- 
perity and  power  of  ancient  times.   Its 
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eneigiei^  spirit  of  trade,  and  independent 
pretenaions  were  crippled,  aconied,  and 
put  down  by  the  haughty  coortier- 
warrioia  of  Caatilla.  Rebellion,  the 
well-known  anbleracionea,  motinea,  ao- 
matenea^  pronnnciainientoa,  and  other 
aachlike  outbnrata,  with  which  Catalan 
political  Tocabnlariea  abound,  b^gan 
now  never  to  oeaae.  In  1640  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  IV.,  and 
offered  their  allegiance  to  Lonia  XIII., 
'  qni  ne  ae  fit  paa  prier, '  but  haatened  to 
proobdm  himaelf  Oonnt  of  Barcelona. 
Put  down  in  1652,  the  rebellion  waa 
renewed  in  1689,  when  they  reaiated 
Oharlea  II.,  but  were  obliged  to  aur- 
render  to  tiie  French  army  under  the 
ordera  of  Due  de  Yenddme.  In  the  war 
of  aucceaaion  they  aided  with  Auatria, 
and  in  1714  Philip  Y.  bombarded  Barce- 
lona, and  deatroyed  one-third  of  it  But 
their  want  of  sucoeaa  haa  not  deterred 
them  from  indulging  to  thia  day  in  dyH 
ware  and  xeTolutiona.  They  are  per- 
petual grumblera^  and  haye  taken  to 
meetlnga,  aaaooiationa,  political  diacua- 
aiona,  repreaentadonea  to  OoTemment 
and  the  Queen,  couched  often  in  ener- 
getic terma^  eta  Free  trade  and  Pro- 
tection are  here  at  loggerheads,  and  the 
tariff  and  ita  grierancea  call  forth  the 
eloquence  of  ita  deputiea  at  the  Gortea, 
and  the  diatribea  of  ita  preaa- writers  at 
home.  Gatalu&a  ia  with  all  thia  yeiy 
proaperooa^  her  manufacturea  increaa- 
ing,  and  her  trade  thriving,  eapecially 
with  France. 

MvM9t  AgHcuUure,  etc — Catalnfta 
abounda  in  minea,  thou^  they  are  of 
no  Yciy  great  importance.  SaUiatoimd 
in  great  quantitiea  at  Oordona  and 
Geni,  lead  at  Falset,  lead  and  copper 
at  Bassagoda,  La  Biabal,  Sellera,  Yi- 
dresas ;  Ims  aine,  and  eciaU  are  more 
scarce;  eoal  ia  found  at  RipoU  and 
San  Juan  de  laa  Abadeaaa ;  and  the 
nuurhUe  of  Tortoaa  and  Tarragona  are 
excellent,  and  in  great  repute. 


There  are  aeveral  excellent  and  bene- 
ficial mineral  apringa  called  Oaldaa  {cal» 
doif  hot),  auch  aa  tiie  Oaldaa  de  Mont- 
buy,  Oaldaa  d'Eatrach,  de  Malavella, 
the  aulphuimia  watera  of  La  Puda» 
over  the  Uobregftt,  and  of  N.  Sra.  de 
Oaldaa.  Linen,  blondea^  and  lace  are 
extenaiTely  produced,  and  beaideepaper- 
manufactnrea,  aoape,  apirita,'etc.,  cot- 
ton-spinning haa  of  late  yeara  acquired 
great  importance,  and  milla  an  being 
eatabliahed  eyeiywhere.  The  principal 
centrea  are  Barcelona,  Sabadell,  Eeua, 
etc  Agriculture  ia  far  from  being 
n^lected;  and  Oatalan  energy  baa 
transformed  the  arid  nrined  aoil  into 
gardena  and  orchards,  the  example 
being  given  by  the  wealthy  proprie- 
tora,  who,  un-Spaniah-like,  love  to 
dwell  on  their  eatatea,  where  they 
buUd  handaome  houses,  called  tome. 
The  plains  of  the  Ampurdau,  the 
country  about  Gerona,  Yich,  GerdaAa, 
Uigel,  Tarragona,  the  Mediterranean 
board,  are  celebrated  for  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  their  olivee,  vinea^  and  paa- 
tures.  Wine  of  infinite  varietiea  and 
taatea  ia  likewiae  produced,  among 
which  we  may  name  the  delicioua 
malvaaia  de  Siij^  thoae  of  Allera, 
Gullera,  TrAna,  Taya,  the  heady  Beni- 
carlo,  aent  to  France  to  flavour  and 
dor  euorpo  to  the  apiritleaaacid  piquette, 
Priorato  (near  Tarragona),  etc  The 
rich  red  common  wine,  when  matured 
by  age^  and  then  called  rancio,  ia  ex- 
cdlent^  eapecially  with  water.  The 
principal  riven  are,  the  Fluvia,  Ter 
Ebro,  Llobregat^  Fnmcoli,  and  Geiria, 
most  emptying  themaelvea  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

SmineiU  NdOvee^—ln  point  of  art^ 
aa  of  letten,  Gatalu&a  ia  not  remark- 
able It  has,  however,  produced  acme 
distinguiahed  writers^  auch  as  Gap- 
many,  Bo&rrull,  Balmea. 

Boutec— Ita  citiea  an  deatitute  of 
character,  bearing  mostly  a  modan 
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appeannce;  and  its  monnineiiti  be- 
long to  the  wont  period  of  art,  or, 
if  ancient^  luiTe  been  sadly  ditfignred 
or  neglected.  This  is  speaking  in 
a  general  senses  for  there  are  some 
and  mj  important  exceptions,  sadti 
as  the  cathedral  and  (floistan  of  Turra- 
gona,  the  nunoos  bat  interesting  Po- 
blet,  Cnonfate  del  Ysllea^  cathedrals  of 
Barcelona,  Qerona,  Lends,  eta,  all  of 
which  must  be  visited  (thon^  Poblet 
and  Gacoiate,  from  their  oat-of-the- 
way  sitoation  and  dilapidated  state, 
we  hare  bnt  very  slightiy  described), 
and  are  highly  interesting.  The  best 
season  to  trsTel  in  Gatalolia  is  the 
spring  and  aatumn,  and  the  momi- 
tainoos  districts  in  the  smnmer.  Bar- 
celona is  a  good  winter  qnarter  for 
inralida. 

ROUTBS. 


Petpigiuui  toFigiM- 
ras,  r. 
r. 


TortoM,  r.,  indiffer- 

caL 
lUniid. 


Mfttar^  r. 


r. 


r. 

r. 
,  r. 
SooonSf  cL 
Uiyel,  r  d. 
Frdcii  Pyrciieetyr.  d. 
orwalk. 


.r. 

MoDtbnBclif  tm 
Pbblet,d.r.. 
Linda,±T, 

OlotydiL 
RipoD,  da. 
Vich,d. 
GnuDoDen,  dO. 
r. 


And  a  ■horter,  firom  Baicdooa  to  Turagona 
and  Reus,  thoB  to  Lfrida  and  Manroa,  and 
MouMnat  (from  stat  olX  in  a  wedt's  time. 

JBooki  qf  B^§rme$,'^l.  *  Lee  Gondes 
de  Barcelona  Tindicadcs^'  by  the 
learned  Bofarall;  Barcelona*  1886,  2 
4to  vols.    Hi^y  important. 

2.  'BeouerdosyBelleiasdeEspa&a.^ 
The  portion  relating  to  Gatalofta  has 
been  ably  written  by  Messrs., Pifcnrer 
and  Pi  y  Msxgall. 

8.  'Yiage  Uteiario  k  las  Iglesiss  de 
Espa&a,'  by  YillaneaTa.  Vols.  6  to  21 
relate  to  the  churches  and  ecdesiastical 
history  of  CatalnAa. 


^  \ 
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CORDOVA. 


Capital  of  prcmnce  of  same  name, 
biahoprio,  commandanda  gei^eral;  pop. 
41,968  (18«0). 

Oommiuiioationa. — ^1.  From  Mad- 
rid. By  rail  thioogboat,  hj  the  Mad- 
rid to  Alicante  line  aa  fieur  as  Alcazar ; 
boifeti  change  car. ;  distance,  442  kiL  ; 
time  16)  hia. ;  fiffes,  Ist  cL,  194r.  60c. ; 
i2d  d.,  160r.  76c 

Deseriptiaii  o/BduU. — ^Between  Alca- 
zar and  Cordova  the  country  is  most 
uninteresting — treeless,  stony,   wind- 
blown, are  indeed  the  endless  *  Campos 
de  Ll  Mancha»'  a  name,  howeyer,  very 
Cfoniliar  to  all  readers  as  being  so  closely 
associated   with   Cenrantes'   immorttd 
hero^  El  Hidalgo  Bon  Quixote  de  la 
liancha.     ArffomoHUa  de  Alba,  which 
is  crossed  soon  after  learing  Alcazar,  is 
supposed  to  hare  been  the  place  where 
Cervantes,  thrown  into  its  prison  by 
the  irascible  debtors  whose  rents  he  had 
been  sent  to  collect,  began  to  write  his 
novel,  making  his  hero  a  native  of  the 
village  which  had  so  ill  treated  him.  Ko 
one  doubts  here  of  the  real  existence  of 
the  gallant  old  knight^  and  there  are 
Mveral  families  who  dalm  descent  from 
that  wisest  of  fools,  and  that  shrewdest 
of  madmen.     One  of  the  best  and  most 
recent  editions  has  been  printed  in  that 
very  prison,  the  former  town  jail.  Short- 
ly after  we  leave  this  station  are  seen, 
rising  on  our  rights  the  foremost  alturas 
of  Sierra  Morena.     Manzafiares, — ^Tra- 
vellers   to    Lisbon    change    carriages. 
Vdid^xfias  (Inn :  Posada  del  Medio- 
dia),  11,200  thirsty  souls,  who  almost 
live  upon  the  excellent  but  improvable 
wine  of  that  name — the  best  common 
red  wine  in  Spain.    It  originated  with 
some  vines  brought  from  Burgundy,  and 
which  thrive  in  that  flinty  tract  of 
country  (Yal  de  Peftas,  literally,  Yale 


I  of  Rocks).  Venta  de  Cdrdenas,^ThU 
name  is  also  familiar  to  readers  of  Don 
Quixote  as  being  that  of  the  venta  to 
which  Cardenio,  the  curate,  and  Doro- 
tea  took  the  penitent  knight  on  his 
giving  up  his  solitary  life.  Idnarea. 
Close  by  are  the  celebrated  lead  and 
copper  mines  of  that  name,  a  national 
property.  Cross  the  Guadalquivir  at 
Mn^iiar,  and  we  then  reach  Andt^'ar, 
about  10,000  inhab.,  sombre,  backward, 
and  unwholesome.  In  its  church  a  fine 
Sta  Sepulcro  in  relief ;  around  are  very 
extensive  olive-grounds^  and  dose  by 
flows  the  Guadalquivir.  The  Conven- 
tion of  Bailen,  July  28, 1808,  was  signed 
here.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  one 
enters  the  province  of  Cordova.  Kot 
far  from  Pedro  Ahad  is  £1  Cazpio,  with 
a  Moorish  tower,  built  in  1826.  Close 
to  Casa  Blanca  is  a  very  fine  black 
marble  bridge  of  20  arches.  The  Guad- 
alquivir to  the  lefL  Cordova  soon  ap- 
pears, in  not  a  striking  situation.  To 
S.E.  of  the  valley  is  the  large  conical 
rock  and  castle  of  Almodovar,  one  of 
Don  Pedro's  fortresses,  where  he  kept 
his  treasures,  sometimes  amounting  to 
70  million  ducata 

Now  the  Guadalbarbo  is  crossed,  the 
orange  and  the  palm  mingle  with  the 
dusty  ungainly  olive,  and  Cordoba  is 
reached. 

2.  From  SeviOe  (see  Seville),  4  hrs. 
from  Cadiz;  by  rail  through  Seville, 
9  hrs.  ;  both  by  rail  direct 

8.  l^m  (Trruuuto.  Granada  by  Loja, 
Anteguera  to  Bobadiila,  by  rail,  about 
8  hrs.  ;  at  latter  station  take  up  the 
Malaga  to  Cordova  train,  6  hrs.  For 
description  of  route,  see  Oranada  from 
Cordova. 

4.  From  or  to  ^Zifuu2af»  mines,  riding. 
18  leagues. 
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6.  From  MalofffL  By  nil  direct; 
diBUaoe^  195  kiL ;  ttme^  0  bn.  (mail 
tnin,  eomo) ;  fuw,  lit  oL,  98r.  60a  ; 
2d  cL,  70r.  25o.  For  deBcription  of 
route,  see  Maioffa  finom  Oordova. 

6.'  ¥nm  Jeen.  A  diL  serfioe  (La 
Madrilefta)  nma  daily  (f)  between  Jaen 
and  railway  atatioa  of  Menjlbar,  whence 
by  rail  to  CordoT»»  about  4  bra.  Infor- 
mation reqnind— addreaa  to  Srea.  Pay- 
eraa  i  H^o,  Cie  La  Madrile&a,  at  Jaen. 
Also  to  OordoTa  diiect»   16  kiL,  by 


Hotels.— Fonda  Snin,kept  by  aSwiss 
Italian ;  neither  the  hot^  nor  the  aitoa- 
tion  Tery  goody  bat  the  best  in  this  Teiy 
backward  dty.  The  suocnraale  Just 
finishing  opposite^  and  belonging  to  the 
same  ph>prietor,  will  haye  better  accom- 
modation. Table  d'hdte  at  6  p.  il,  14r. ; 
a  bedroom  on  first  floor,  SQr.,  meals  in- 
dndedt  and  25r.  on  second  floor;  an 
interpreter.  Fonda  Bizzi,  dean  and 
decent 

Cfarriagei  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels 
for  lOOr.  a-day,  and  60r.  half  the  day. 
iTofWf,  for  promenades  and  travel,  at 
Prieto's  and  OastaAon'a. 

Cfanno, — ^Foreigners  may  visit  it  and 
read  the  French  and  Spanish  papers 
gratis^  for  a  fortnight  Try  the  excd- 
lent  If  ontilla  wine  herei  Some  good 
samples  may  be  had  at  Lavinda  de  Jaen, 
for  12r.,  16r.,  and  20r.  a  bottie. 

Ckmoej^aneea  toLucMo. — ^The  '  Anda- 
loza,'  daily  serVice  at  12.80  P.M. ;  fares, 
berL,  220r.,  int  160r.,  imp.,  120r.,  in 
80  hrs. ;  distance,  24  leagaes.  Distance 
to  MnUiUa,  4  leagaes ;  to  Seville,  82 
leagnea  ;  to  Madrid,  86  leagaes. 

JVLff. — Those  desiroos  of  visiting  an 


dive  ftrmhooss^  eta,  will  do  well  to  gs 
to  Tonee  Cabrera,  Las  Quemadas^  La 
Jaroea,  eta  For  details  on  the  pro- 
ceedings^ eta«  see  Gen.  Inf. :  ^prJenftMra. 
Olimato* — Owing  to  the  low  and 
somewhat  sank  aitoation  of  the  dty  in 
a  valley,  the  ntter  want  of  trees^  the 
scanty  irrigation,  eta,  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  veory  great— indeed  almost  insap- 
portaUe— and  the  wealthy  inhabitanta 
migrate  to  Yeranear  in  the  oool  vall^ 
of  the  Siena.  The  climate  is,  however, 
wholesome^  snd  the  spring  and  antamn 
are  ddi^tf uL  The  most  common  ill- 
nesses are  catarrh,  intermittent  fevers^ 
inflammatory  feven^  and  pubntmki. 
The  average  temperature  is— 


Ib 

Ibi 
laautimia 
Ib  wiater 


Rh. 

IS* 
ai« 

«4* 
S*to6» 


The  thermometer  has  never  been  known 
to  rise  above  88*  to  84*  in  summer,  or 
to  fidl  bdow  8*  under  sero.  As  to 
wind,  it  is  exposed  to  the  N.  wind. 
The  Sierra,  extending  from  £.  to  W., 
screens  the  town  a  gw>d  deal  from  the 
S.  burning  blast;  the  most  prevalent 
are  E.,  aW.,  W.,  N.W.  Mortality  is 
1.26;  great  age  is  sddom  reached. 
The  dimate  has  changed  condderably 
since  the  time  of  the  Moors,  when  Oor- 
dova  and  its  districts  were  hdd  to  be  a 
perfect  paradise  upon  earth,  of  which 
its  blade-eyed  women  were  the  houris. 
Oordova  is  dtuated  ZT  42^  K  lat, 
4*  48' W.  long. 

Oeneral  Desoriptlon.  —  Cordova, 
once  the  centre  of  European  dvilisation, 
the  successful  rival  of  Bdlghdad  and  Da- 
mascus^ the  seat  of  learning  and  repod- 
tory  of  arts,  sank  long  ago  into  a  third- 
rate  provincial  dty,  backward,  dull, 
ill-provided,  depopulated  and  silent— a 
dty  of  the  dead.  The  very  labourer, 
forgetful  of  the  golden  rules  practically 
laid  down  by  the  industrious  Moor  for 
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oonrertlng  waitos  into  gudena  and  or- 
dhardfl,  looks  alnggiBhly  on  his  tneleaB, 
waterlata,  parched  up  fallejr,  ooni&dflnt 
that  what  little  aeed  fidla  from  hia  lacy 
handa  will  ripen  under  the  generooa  ann 
into  an  abundant  crop.  TkoB  it  la  that 
the  (Bxtent  of  the  cUatrict  (Tennino), 
being  184,288  fanegaa  (Gen.  In£)  of  hmd. 
34eldB  only  aboQt  £205, 000  yearly.  The 
peaaanta*  antipathy  to  trees  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  ont  of  the  above  extent  they 
cover  a  anifiMse  of  scarcely  4000  fan^gas  1 
In  the  16th  oentnry,  the  diatrict  of  Sta. 
COara  yielded  half-a-million  Huiegaa  of 
com  a-year ;  and  the  ailk,  once  a  sonroe 
of  wealth  to  the  khalifate,  scarcely  yields 
4000  lbs.  a-year. 

The  celebrated  Cordovan  breed  of 
hones,  called  Oel-mefki,  and  worthy  of 
the  Plnophet'a  beantiftil  deacription  of  a 
horse  in  th^  Koran,  have  also  degene- 
rated ;  and  thongh  they  are  atill  elegant, 
awift-footed,  ahining  with  lustrous  hair 
and  beautifal  tail  and  mane^  yet  their 
aise^  high  l^gs,  thick  'acamerada'  head 
and  nedE,  bespeak  neglect  and  sad  croa- 
aings. 

The  dty,  once  the  abode  of  the  flower 
of  Andalusian  nobility,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  administradores  of  the 
absentee  seliorio,  their  'solares '  are  de- 
sert and  wretched,  the  atreets  jll  paved 
thou^  dean,  and  the  whitewaahed 
houses^  unimportant,  low,  and  denuded 
of  all  art  and  meaning;  dther  past  or 
present 

There  are  now  but  few  and  fast- 
fading  vestiges  of  the  glorious  Modem 
dominion.  Indeed,  artists  and  poeta 
will  fed  here  as  elsewhere  that  their 
progress  through  Spain  is,  aa  it  were, 
little  dee  than  following  the  long  ftanerd 
of  that  Eaatem  genius  that  left  no  heirs 
behind  save  su^  like  dties  ss  this  one^ 
that  nt  in  widowhood  pointing  to  acme 
great  monument  as  an  eloquent  record 
of  the  past 

But,  as  Victor  Hugo  justly  remarks. 


Cordooe  snx  maiioiii  vieillM 
A  ta  moiqu^  oil  I'oeil  m  pod  dam  im 
vdUes; 

snd  that  magnificent  edifice— a  town  in 
itedf— with  its  many  atreeta  fonned  by 
marble  pillais,  like  alleys  of  trees,  com- 
pensates for  the  abaent  life  from  the 
body,  whose  limy,  white,  and  calcined 
akdeton  lies  before  us.  Forthepasdng 
tourist  who  is  busy  doing  Spain,  a  few 
hours  will  suffice ;  but  the  artist*  the 
antiquary,  the  lover  of  the  beantifiil,  of 
the  poetiy  and  mudc  infiised  in  stones, 
must  linger  more,  and  vidt  the  mosque 
oftentimea  and  at  variona  houra  of  the 
day.  The  environs,  valley,  and  derra 
teem  with  magnificent  fruit  of  excep- 
tional size  snd  exquidte  flavour,  abound 
with  gamo— the  boar,  deer,  and  even 
lynx ;  and  the  botanist  will  meet  with 
a  very  extendve  flora,  comprising  up- 
wards of  1600  sorts  of  planta,  many  of 
which  will  be  new  to  him  and  deserve 
investigation. 

Cordova  wfll  appear  most  Oriental  to 
the  traveller  condng  fh»m  the  Norths 
and  who  has  not  seen  Seville^  Granada, 
etc.,  and  has,  at  all  events^  a  most  un- 
European  character  about  its  streets, 
nsirow  and  winding^  its  flat-roofed 
houses,  the  statdy  palm  waving  in  the 
silent  air  fh>m  behind  a  garden  wall, 
over  whidi  enormous  orangea,  dtrons^ 
and  limaa  cluster  and  fall  like  golden 
balls.  The  appearance  and  colouring 
of  the  suburbs  and  derra  by  evening 
time  will  tempt  many  a  punter  and 
poet  beddea  Roberts  and  Southey. 

Hiatory.—Oordova,  whose  name,  Bo- 
chart  aupposea;  is  derived  from  the 
Syrian  eoUb,  'oil-press,'  and,  accord* 
ing  to  Conde,  Carta-tuba,  an  'import- 
ant dty, '  was  but  little  known  under  the 
Phoenicians.  Silius  Italicua  mentions  it 
in  his  poem  on  the  second  Punic  War, 
'  Kec  decus  aurifens  cesaavit  Corduba 
teiria,'  when  Hannibal  disposed  of 
troops  ftimidied  by  that  dty.    Martlua 
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first,  206  B.a,  and  A.  KarceUna  after, 
gaTB  it  importance,  and   the  latter 
fonnded  here  the  first  Ronum  colony, 
which  was  called  Patricia,  from  the 
number  of  patrician  familiea  that  came 
from  Rome  and  established  here  their 
home.    Cordoya  sabeeqnently  became 
the  capital  of  Ulterior  Spain,  and  sab- 
sequently  of  Bntioa.     It  sided  with 
Pompey,  which  opinion  cost  the  lives  of 
28,000  of  its  inhabitants^  who  were  pnt 
to  death  by  Cnsar,  after  his  victory  of 
Honda.     Undergo  Goths  the  city  lost 
its  importance,  to  regain  it,  and  reach 
its  highest  acme,  when  it  became  Moor- 
ish.  It  was  taken  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  the  Gnadelete  by  Mngueith  El  Rumi, 
who,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Jews 
inside,  obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
entrusted  part  of  its  garrison  to  the  sons, 
of  Israel,  ever  ready  to  open  the  doors 
to  let  in  the  enemy  and  divide  the  spoils. 
Subject  at  first  to  the   khalifate   of 
Damascus,  Cordova  about  766  declared 
itself  independent,  and  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Moorish  Empire  of  Spain, 
under  the  Ummeyfth  Abdu-r-rhAman. 
Under  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  this 
city  (10th  century)  oontaind  800,000 
inhabitants  (including   the  suburbs), 
600  mosques,  60  hospitals,  800  public 
schools,  900  baths,  and  600  inns ;  a 
library  of  600,000  Volumes,  besides  70 
private  ones  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
The  revenue  amounted  to  six  millions 
sterling.    Discord  now  b^gan  to  weaken 
the  extensive  kingdom ;  the  factions 
among  the  sheiks,  aided  by  the  progress 
of  the  Christians,  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
June  80,  1286,  St  Ferdinand  entered 
the  dty.     Ever  since  that  time,  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  privileges 
granted  to  its  inhabitants  and  the  no- 
bility that  resided  here,  Cordova  never 
recovered  even  the  shadow  of  its  former 
prosperity.     In  the  17th  century  the 
population  did  not  reach  70,000,  and 


has  now  dwindled  to  little  more  than 
40,000. 

i^YyitnefUira^MMs.—Cordova,  theabode 
and  cradle  of  many  of  the  noblest 
Spanish  houses,  'la  pobkcion  de  Europa 
de  mas  limpia  y  apurada  nobleea,'  as 
Gonzalo  de  Ctepedes  has  it,  has  been 
the  birthplace  of  several  great  writers, 
such  as  Seneca  (6  A.a),  tiie  master  of 
Nero ;  the  stoic  philosopher  Lucan  (80 
A.O.),  the  author  of  *  PhoFBalia ;'  Aver- 
roes  (12th  century),  the  erudite  trans- 
lator of  Aristotle  ;  Moses  Moimonides 
(1189),  the  rabbi ;  Juan  de  Mena  (1412), 
the  author  of  'El  Laberinto ;'  Sepul- 
veda,  Gongora,  C^spedes,  A.  de  Morales, 
etc. 

The  French,  under  Dupont,  June 
1808,  entered  the  unresisting  city, 
whidi  they  socked,  murdering  the  in- 
habitants in  cold  blood.  The  plunder, 
according  to  Maldonado,  exceeded 
£100,000,  of  which  £26,000  alone  were 
found  among  Dnpont's  luggage. 

Bights.— The  cathedral  (or  moeque), 
Alcazar,  El  Triunfo,  churches,  ndnor 
sights^  and  the  environs. 

Oothedrol,  or  Mosque:  its  His- 
tory.—On  entering  the  city,  the  Moors, 
OS  was  always  the  case,  assured  to  the 
Christians  the  liberty  of  their  religion, 
and  by  treaty  allowed  them  the  use  of 
their  cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  Yi- 
oente,  buUt  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Janus.  All  the  other  churches  were 
destroyed  but  this  one^  which  was  ex- 
tant in  746,  as  the  author  of  the  Akhbdr 
Madjmona  asserts  most  formally. 

But  the  augmentation  of  population 
which  soon  arose  obliged  the  Moors  to 
adopt  here  the  plan  already  followed  at 
Damascus  and  Emesia,  and  half  the 
cathedral  was  wrested  from  them  and 
converted  into  a  mosque,  just  as  half 
their  mosque  was,  centuries  after,  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church.  In  784 
Abdu-r-rhftman  I.  insisted  on  obtaining 
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the  other  hal(  and  a  tranaactioii  eniaed 
by  which  the  Christiaiis  were  allowed 
to  rebuild  all  their  former  ehurohee, 
and  reoeired  for  their  cathedral  the  sum 
of  100,000  dvMTS  (£10,000,  but  equal 
now  to  £iiO,%00).  That  prince  had 
determined,  from  political  as  well  as 
religious  motiTea,  to  build  a  magnifi- 
cent moequa  «n  the  plans  of  that  of 
Damascus,  to  exceed  tiie  then  new  one 
of  Bagdad  in  splendour  and  extent, 
and  comparable  only  to  the  Acks&h  of 
JerusaleuL  It  was  to  be  the  Mecca  of 
the  West,  and  to  be  called  the  Zeca,  or 
House  of  Purification,  and  pilgtimagea 
to  its  wondrous  Kih-iib  were  to  be 
considered  equiralent  to  tiiose  made  to 
the  Oaaba  of  the  Prophet  The  khalif 
in  person  designed  the  ediftee,  gave  up 
for  its  erection  a  large  portion  of  his 
revenue^  and  is  said  to  haye  worked  at 
it  himself  for  a  few  houn  erery  day. 

It  was  begun  in  786,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  the  untimely  death  •f  the 
founder,  it  was  already  much  ad?anoed. 
Hashem  or  Hixem,  his  son,  continued 
it  on  the  same  plans,  and  with  such  ac- 
tivity that  it  was  completed  in  796 — 
that  iB,  ten  years  after  the  first  stone 
was  laid.  At  the  death  of  the  founder 
100,000  gold  doblas  had  already  been 
spent^t:  Abdu-r-rhAman  III.  erected  tiie 
fouhtidns  and  its  most  elegant  minaret. 
The  mosque  now  consisted  of  eleyen 
naves,  642  ft  long  by  298  ft  wide.  Al 
Massoiir,  the  hadjeb  of  Hashem  II., 
ordered  eight  more  naves  to  be  added, 
and  erected  the  chapel  where  the  Imans 
assembled,  now  called  GapiUa  de  Villa- 
viciosa.  , 

On  entering  the  captured  city,  8t 
Ferdinand  had  the  mosque  purified  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Several  chapels, 
alters,  sacristies,  etc,  were  now  added, 
and  about  July  1521  the  transept  and 
choir  were  begun ;  but  when  Charles  V., 
who  had  allowed  these  works  to  be 
made,  came  to  Cordova  in  1626,  and 


saw  what  had  taken  place^  he  exclaimed 
indignantly : '  I  was  not  aware  of  this ; 
for  had  I  known  you  intended  to  touch 
the  ancient  portion,  1  would  not  have 
pennitted  it  You  have  built  here 
what  can  be  built  anywhere  else,  but 
you  have  destroyed  what  was  unique  in 
the  world.'  Heman  Buis»  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1628,  had  begun  the  works ;  the 
elegant  alndnar  or  belfty,  built  by  Ab- 
du-r-rhAman,  and  which  had  also  been 
disfigured  by  Heman  Buiz,  fell  to  the 
ground  and  was  replaced  by  the  present 
beUry. 

Its  8tyU  and  Jk-qporHani. ^The 
Mosque  of  Cordova  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  extant^  or 
ever  erected,  of  the  religions  architeo- 
ture  of  the  Moors  of  Spain.  Indeed,  it 
is  generally  thought  to  be  'the  finest 
type  in  Europe  of  the  true  tomple  of 
Islam  ;'  and  as  the  result  and  expres- 
aion  of  one  age,  one  plan,  one  idea,  the 
consequent  unity  of  design  is  evident 
In  shape  it  is  the  Basilica,  adapted  to 
the  Moslem  worship.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  :  vastness,  originality,  great 
simplicity  in  the  distribution,  solidity 
severe  and  massive,  great  elegance  in 
the  corves  and  profiles,  a  happy  com- 
bination of  lines  producing  vistas.  What 
this  edifice  must  have  been  in  its  palmy 
days,  when  its  roof  was  higher  and  glis- 
tening with  gilding  and  vivid  colours^ 
and  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  lamps ; 
when  its  walls  were  worked  like  lace, 
and  looked  lifce  Cashmere  shawls  illu- 
minated from  behind,  and  its  arches  like 
so  many  gigantic  bows,  studded  with 
emeralds  and  rubies,  resting  on  moeaic 
trunks  of  porphyiy,  jasper,  and  other 
precious  marbles,  may  be  imagined; 
but  now  whitewash  has  obliterated  the 
past  magnificence,  and  ignorance  and 
n^lect  have  done  the  rest 

The  area  is  642  ft.  long  N.  to  S.,  by 
462  ft  wide,  £.  to  W.  (this  being  the 
last  measurement  made  in  1811). 
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Asteribr.— The  endoamg  walls  are 
most  piotansqne,  and  pnsenre  all  their 
Moorish  character.  They  are  in  iapia^ 
ayeraging  from  80  to  60  ft.  in  height^ 
and  6  ft.  in  thickness,  and  strengthened 
here  and  there  by  square  buttress  towers. 
In  the  S.  wall,  which,  by  the  dedinty 
of  the  site,  reached  a  great  height,  were 
built  as  many  as  nineteen  toweri^  their 
whole  number  amounting  to  forty-eight 
towers,  of  which  most  remain.  There 
were  sixteen  entrances,  and  twenty-one 
interior  doors.  The  external  ones  were 
generally  square,  with  horseshoe  arches, 
and  Tery  richly  decorated.  The  boul- 
dera^  stones,  sillones,  of  which  the  walls 
and  great  part  of  the  towers  are  built, 
were  of  the  size  used  by  the  Bomans^ 
4  ft  long  and  2  ft.  wide.  The  almenas 
(buttresses  indented)  crowning  the 
walls  snd  concealing  the  roof  are  about 
8  ft.  high,  and  are  indented  and  trian- 
gular, except  here  and  there  on  the 
towers,  where  they  assume  an  unfinished 
large  flower-Taso  form.  Half  of  those 
towards  the  patio  hare  the  shape  of  a 
Heur-de-lys,  but  they  are  modem ;  whilst 
the  former  are  of  Persian  origin,  with- 
out models  in  Greece  or  Italy.  The 
Court  of  Oranges,  Puerta  del  Perdon, 
and  cistern  are  most  Moorish.  All  the 
former  ingresaes  are  now  blocked  up  and 
closed  saye  one.  Obsenre  those  on  the 
£.  side,  with  their  rich  spandrils,  pillar- 
ets,  and  agimeces— >i\4erto  del  JPtrdon  is 
the  laigest  and  most  beautifuL  These 
entrances,  yery  common  in  Spanish 
cathedrals,  were  so  called  from  the  in- 
dulgences granted  to  those  who  passed 
under  theuL  On  the  sides  of  it  are  the 
coats  of  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and 
the  inscription  around  it  is  : 

'  On  THB  2ND  DAT  OP  THB  MONTH 

OF  March,  of  the  era  of  C^esAR, 

141 5  (1377  A.a  ),  IN  the  REIGN  OF  THE 

Most  High  and  Puissant  Don  En- 
rique, King  of  Castile.' 


The  doors  themsely es  are  curiously  orna- 
mented with  bronm  artesonillos,  form* 
ing  different  patterns,  and  in  Qothic 
letters  the  word  '  Deus,'  and  in  Arabic 
characters, '  The  Empire  belongs  to  God : 
all  is  His.'  In  the  Idth  century  seyeral 
fresco  paintings  were  placed  oyer  this 
portal,  but  they  were  defaced,  and 
wretched  ones  put  up  in  the  I7tii  and 
18th  centuries. 

OouH  of  Onui^dt.— This  patio,  480  ft 
by  210  ft,  is  diyided  into  three  ouadros 
or  quarters ;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
fountain.  There  were  always  trees  in 
it,  especially  palms  and  cypresses,  many 
of  which  were  destroyed  in  a  hunicane 
(1822.)  Most  of  the  present  orange- 
trees  date  16th  century.  At  each  end, 
except  the  S.,  of  this  court  is  a  colon- 
nade of  marble  pillars,  supporting  dr- 
eular  arches,  lliey  date  from  after  the 
capture  of  Cordoya  by  the  Christians. 
The  dstem,  used  for  ablutions,  was  put 
up  in  946  by  Abdu-r-rhAman,  and  the 
court  is  the  work  of  Said  Ben  Ayub^  987. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  ca- 
thedral is  a  Boman  military  column, 
found  in  the  mosque  in  1682,  with  an 
inscription  stating  the  distance  (114m.) 
to  Cadii  from  tiie  Temple  of  Janus, 
which  stood  oh  this  site. 

Th^  Bsffry.^ThQ  former  Muezzin 
tower,  built  by  the  Khalif  Abdu-r-rhft- 
man  III.  on  the  site  of  a  still  earlier 
one,  was  modemieed  by  the  Christians, 
and  then  pulled  down  by  a  storm,  and 
the  present  bastard  insignificant  struc- 
ture erected  in  1689  by  Heman  Ruiz, 
crowned  by  a  gilt  statue  of  St  Bafael. 

IfUerior. — ^The  first  impression  is  that 
of  bewilderment  and  astonishment,  pro- 
duced by  the  interminable  and  seem- 
ingly confused  mazos  of  pillars,  compared 
by  a  French  writer  to  a  roofed-in  forest 
The  roof  is  85  ft  high  ;  the  cupolas  are 
modem,  and  put  up  in  1713.  The 
Moorish  roof  was  flat,  the  beams  appa- 
rent, painted  and  gilt,  and  made  of  aleroe 
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(which  is  the  Thku  arUeuUUa  or  Ar^fcr 
vildB,  a  wood  oonsidered  incorruptible), 
which  when  taken  down  were  found  as 
sound  as  when  phiced  there  eleven  cen- 
turies before.  The  pillars  numbered 
once  upwards  of  1200,  now  reduced  to 
850  ;  but  if  we  include  those  embedded 
in  the  walls  end  others  absorbed,  so  to 
say,  in  works  of  repair,  etc.,  there  may 
even  now  be  said  to  be  about  1000. 
They  are  all  monolithic  (of  one  block), 
and  came^  already  shaped,  capitals  and 
all,  from  different  countries,  Boman 
temples,  mosques,  etc. ;  in  SjNiin,  chiefly 
from  Seyilie  and  Tarragona ;  in  France, 
from  Nismes  and  Narbonne ;  from  Car- 
thage in  Africa;  from  Constantinople, 
whence  140  were  sent  as  a  present  by 
the  Emperor  Leo ;  and  hence  the  diver- 
sity of  styles,  sizes,  etc.  They  are  all 
of  marbles  of  different.hues  and  species 
— the  jasper,  green  and  blood  jasper,  the 
deep  black,  white,  red,  rose,  emerald, 
porphyry.  The  basements  were  sup- 
pressed, probably  to  shorten  their  height 
The' capitals  are  generally  Composite, 
almost  all  those  on  the  E.  side  Corin- 
thian ;  but  this  character  is  vaguely  ex- 
pressed and  rudely  conceived.  Others 
have  purely  Arab  and  African  capitals. 
These  pillars  form  nineteen  spacious 
naves,  from  £.  to  W.,  and  twenty-nine 
from  N.  to  S.,  which,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  produce  great 
variety  of  perspectives,  enhanced  by  the 
elegant  ultra-semicircular  or  horseshoe 
arches,  most  originally  placed  one  upon 
another,  and  which,  used  in  this  mosque 
for  the  first  time,  add  to  its  architectural 
value:  The  important  additions  made 
by  Al-Manssodr  are  in  the  African  style 
of  transition,  and  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  the  ogival  arch,  used  here 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Moorish  monu- 
ments of  Spain  and  the  type  of  the 
Spanish  ogival  style. 

The  Mih-rdb,  or  Sanctuary  of  the 
Ifosque, — In  this  small  and  most  beau- 


tiful recess,  the  Othmanic  Koran  was 
placed,  and  the  Ehalif,  the  Prince  ot 
the  Faithful,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Pope  and  Autocrat  at  the  same  time, 
used  to  perform  his  chotbd  or  public 
prayer  at  the  window  towards  the  ceca, 
or  holy  of  holieSi  and  placed  to  the 
Kiblah,  or  S. — ^that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca.  This  Mih-rdb  forms  & 
heptagon  18  ft  in  diameter,  and  27^  ft 
high  to  the  cupola.  The  pavement  is 
of  white  marble,  as  well  as  the  base- 
ment and  the  shell-shaped  roof  (all  of 
one  block).  The  six  sides  of  the  hepta- 
gon are  decorated  with  three-lobed 
arches  resting  on  marble  pillarets,  with 
gilt  capitals  of  most  excellent  workman- 
ship. These  stand  upon  a  low  cornice, 
under  which  runs  an  inscription  in  gold. 
Inside  was  kept  the  pulpit  of  Al-Ha- 
kem  II.,  unparalleled  in  the  world.  It 
was  all  of  ivory  and  precious  woods  and 
stones,  inlaid,  and  fastened  with  gold 
and  silver  nails ;  it  cost  some  £250,000, 
equal,  certainly,  now  to  a  million 
sterling  I  In  it  was  kept  the  famous 
copy  of  the  Koran  made  by  Othman, 
and  stained  vrith  his  blood.  It  was 
contained  in  a  box  covered  with  gold 
tissue,  embroidered  with  pearls  and 
rubies,  and  placed  on  a  lectern  made 
of  aloe,  with  gold  nails.  This  pulpit 
disappeared  not  very  long  ago.  At 
the  hour  of  the  Azalhh  this  book  was 
opened  and  read  by  the  Iman,  and 
then  taken  to  where  the  gold  and  silver 
sacred vaseswere  placed,  which  appeared 
in  the  illuminations  of  the  month  of  Ra- 
madlin. 

To  right  and  left  of  this  sanc- 
tuary were  the  habitations  of  the  clergy. 
To  the  right  was  also  a  door  leading  by 
a  passage  to  the  KluUiFs  Palace,  which 
was  close  by.  Al-Hakem  II.,  who  buUt 
the  Mih-riib  and  Maksuriih,  began 
these  works  about  961  A.O.  (according 
to  the  historian  of  Mogreb,  Ibu  Adzari, 
published  in  the  original  by  Dozy  of 
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Leyden,  and  translated  by  S.  Gayangoa 
for  Sr.  Madrazo,  'Cordova,'  pp.  178-4). 
The  cupola  or  'cubba'  of  the  Mih-r&b 
was  put  up  in  965,  according  to  some 
hitherto  unedited  documents. 

The  mo90M  omametUcUian  surpasses 
all  the  finest  examples  of  this  Byzantine 
art  elsewhere  in  Italy,  Africa,  or  the 
East  It  was  the  Qreek  Psephdeis  and 
Moorish  Sofeysafah.  The  Emperor  Leo 
sent  the  earliest  examples  of  it  to'Ab- 
du-r-rh&man  for  his  palace  of  Azzahra. 
The  Cordovan  khalit,  Hokem,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  asking  for 
artists  skilled  in  this  peculiar  way  of 
giving  to  glass,  flint,  and  metals  the 
effect  and  appearance,  and  almost  the 
texture,  of  a  velvet  and  gold  brocade. 
The  artists  came,  bringing  as  presents 
826  quintals  of  this  enamelled  mosaia 
The  designs  are  Byzantine,  as  all  ob- 
jects of  art  and  luxury  were  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  10th  century  already. 
This  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  mosque 
must  have  shone  like  a  palace  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  when  in  the  festi- 
vities of  the  Rhamadhkn  this  Kih-rkb 
alone  was  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  number- 
ing 1454  lights,  and  the  601bs. -taper 
placed  by  the  khalid ,  The  rest  of  the 
moeque  was  lighted  by  4  lamps  like  the 
above  ;  280  candelabra,  most  of  bronze. 
The  tot^  number  of  lights  was  10,805, 
and  750  arrobas  of  oil  were  used  per 
month.  (See  '  AL  Makkart,  voL  L  book 
8d,  chapter  ii.)  The  Cufic  inscription 
refers  to  the  two  columns  placed  at  the 
entrance  in  965  A.o.  by  Al-Hakem. 

When  last  we  visited  this  mosque, 
Muley-Abbas,  a  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  had  just  been  through 
it  He  went  seven  times  on  his  knees 
round  the  sanctuary,  as  was  wont  with 
the  Moors  here  and  at  Mecca,  and 
sighed  and  prayed,  and  then  wept 
loudly,  sobbing  like  a  child.  AU  this 
splendour  had  been  the  work  of  his 
anoeston.    They  had  raised  this  won- 


der, and  now  the  degenerate  Moor 
could  not  even  read  ti^e  Arabic  in- 
scriptions 1 

The  formal  ereeUon  qf  the  moaque 
into  a  eathedrtU  took  place  in  1288, 
under  the  usual  name  of  Sta.  Maria. 
The  lateral  aisles  were  converted  into 
chapels. 

High  CTAape;.— Built .  in  1547,  by 
Heman  Ruiz,  and  finished  by  his  son 
and  Diego  de  Praves,  1599.  The  style 
of  it  is  Morocco-Gothic  and  plateresque. 
The  fine  retablo,  which  cost  50,000 
ducats,  is  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Matias 
Alonso,  who  began  it  in  1618,  and 
finished  it  ten  years  after.  It  is  made 
out  of  the  rosy  jasper  from  Careabuey, 
with  gilt  bronze  ornaments.  The 
painting  is  by  Antonio  Palomino.  The 
statues  indifferent  The  tabernacle, 
also  by  Alonso,  aided  by  Sebastiaii 
Yidal  (1658),  is  very  rich,  and  well 
executed.  Observe  the  magnificent 
silver  lamp  hanging  from  the  roof^  and 
weighing  16  arrobas  (1686). 

Choir, — This  is  the  work  of  Heman 
Ruiz,  who  commenced  it  in  1528,  and 
finished  it  in  1589.  The  style  is  pla- 
teresque and  effective.  The  eUUU  are 
sixty-three  in  number,  and  by  Isabel 
Famesio's  favourite  sculptor,  Pedro 
DuqueComejo,  1257 — churrigueresque^ 
but '  there  is  great  finishing  in  the 
elaborate  details.  The  mahogany  ptf^ 
pits,  with  attributes  of  the  Evangelists, 
are  clumsy — ^thework  of  Miguel  Yerdi- 
guier  (1766).  Snire  los  ooroe  lies  Lope 
de  Rueda,  the  great  comic  writer, 
superior  in  many  points  to  Moli&re. 

Chapeie. — ^The -forty-five  chapels  and 
offices  around  the  naves  are  mostly 
very  indifferent  They  date  generally 
from  a  period  unfavourable  to  taste  in 
art^  and  their  pictures,  statues,  etc., 
are  very  indifferent  Notice  notwith- 
standing 

OapiOa  d$  San^  AndrSs  (1628).— A 
picture  of  St  Bulogio,  by  Y.  Carduoho. 
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C.  SanSsUban. — Martyrdom  of  the 
nint  by  Lnia  Zambnuio.  ■ 

O,  del  Oardenal  ScUagar. — ^Finished 
1705 ;  founded  by  Cardinal  Salazar ; 
churrigneresque.  In  the  sacristia 
mayor  inquire  for  the  fine  Cnatodia  of 
Arfiis  (Gothic),  for  the  Onu  AiUigua, 
full  of  florid  Gothic  details,  but  ill  re- 
paired*  ThQ  relics  are  kejit  heie.  The 
beantiftd  Costodia  of  Arfi&B  waa  b^gnn 
1513,  and  finished  1518. 

The  chapel  of  ViUavicioaa  is  still 
interesting  to  yisit  for  its  Moorish  style, 
and  it  was  the  Maksurah  once,  all 
paved  with  sUver.  There  are  no  inte- 
resting tombs.  C^pedes  is  buried  in 
front  of  Chapel  of  San  Pablo  (ob.  1608). 
Obserye  this  artist's  paintings  of  St 
John,  St  Andrew,  and  The  Lut  Sup- 
per, his  masterpiece.  Over  altar  de 
San  Rafiie]  hangs  the  Apparition  of 
the  saint^  a  fine  painting  by  the  same 
master.  A  pillar  is  shown  with  a 
rudely  traced  Crucifixion,  mid  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  Christian  captive, 
who  executed  this  wonder  vrith  his  nail, 
and  whilst  he  was  for  years  fastened  to 
this  pillar ;  an  improbable  story,  as  the 
Moors  never  could  have  tolerated  a 
Christian  captive  within  a  mosque; 
besides  which,  they  had  prisons  on 
purpose. 

Hours. — The  cathedral  is  open  all  day. 
The  relics  may  be  seen  after  2.80  p.m. 

Minor  Ohnrohes. — Oolegiaia  de  San 
HipUitc-^DateB  middle  of  14th  cen- 
tury. Built  by  Alfonso  XI.,  in  thanks- 
giving for  his  victory  at  Tarifa,  when 
he  won  the  battle  del  Salado,  1840. 
Philip  y.,  in  1728,  removed  to  this 
churdi  the  Capilla  Real,  formerly  in 
the  cathedral,  and  founded  in  1781 
by  Henrique  IL  Ferdinand  IT.  and 
his  son,  the  chivalrous  and  gallant 
Alfonso  XL,  lie  buried  here.  This 
church  was  modernised  in  1729,  and  is 
in  the  vile  taste  of  that  period.    In  the 


High  Chapel  lie  the  bodies  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  brother  of  the  gran  eapitan, 
Gonsalo  de  Cordova,  luckier  than  this 
great  hero,  whose  ashes  were  scattered 
to  the  winds  during  the  French  inva- 
sion. Here  also  lies  the  erudite  '  cro- 
nista'  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  in  a  plain 
tomb  erected  by  his  pupil,  Caidinal 
Sandoval  y  Rojas,  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo. The  privileges,  etc,  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  and<  Colegiata  were  suppressed 
by  government  in  1862. 

^ureh  of  Sia.  Marina  de  Aipuu 
Santas. — Modernised,  except  on  the 
outside.  Founded  in  7th  century,  but 
rebuilt  alter  the  conquest  Some  in- 
different pictures  and  tombs  of  the 
Benavides,  and  of  a  Marquesa  de  Gua- 
dalcazar  (ob.  1803),  who  (a  rare  in- 
stance in  Spain)  was  a  blue  stocking, 
Dodora  en  FHasofia  y  Letraa  Hvmanae^ 
Fellow  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy, 
etc,  and  died  aged  tliirty-fivc  Most 
of  the  parish  churches  date  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  but  have  been  so  ill  re- 
paired and  churriguerised  that  they 
have  lost  most  of  their  importance. 

The  Belfry  Tower  of  San  Nicolas  is 
veiy  pretty  and  Moorish-like.  Upon 
it  are  the  words,  'Pacienda,  obedi- 
enda,'  said  to  have  been  put  up  as  a  re- 
proof to  the  nuns  of  San  Martin,  for- 
merly in  this  square,  who  objected  to 
this  church  being  erected  opposite  to 
them,  as  it  would  impede  the  prospect 
they  then  enjoyed.  Visit  the  cloisters 
and  staircase  of  iS'flm  i\iifo  ;  Alo.  Cano's 
£coe  Homo,  in  Chapel  of  San  Pedro  el 
£eal,  now  a  doth-manufactory ;  and 
outside  the  town  is  the  picturesquely- 
situated  Santuario  de  N.  Sra.  de  Fuen- 
santa  (8th,  9th,  and  10th  September 
are  great  holidays,  kept  up  hero  with 
pomp  and  pious  jollification).  Observe 
four  copper  paintings,  ascribed,  to 
Teniers,  one  of  which  represents  the 
'  Crowning  Christ  with  Thorns. ' 

The  Aleoaar^  or  Ehalif 's  Palace^  wis 
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TQiy  flrtoDsiTQ^  snd  ooonpidd  tii6  8it6 
of  the  present  prison,  bidiopriok,  etc. 
Now  nothing  remsins  saye  e  few  walls 
and  orchaids.  It  was  sitoated  W.  of 
the  dtj,  and  8.  of  the  rirer.  It  was 
the  former  pakoe  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
where  the  khalifii  lodged  first,  and  then 
repaired  and  modified  it^  enlaiging  it 
considerably.  The  litUe  we  Imow  of 
this  palace,  donbtiesB  magnificent  and 
spadons,  is  derived  from  Al-Makkari 
Ibn-Bashknwal,  and  Aben  Hayykn, 
who  mention  its  wonderftil  gardens  and 
halls,  and  its  baths  proyided  with  water 
bron^^  from  the  GnadalqniTir  throngh 
a  hy^nlic  brick  machine,  called  Albo- 
lafia.  These  baths  existed  till  the  end 
of  thel5th  centnry,  when  the  machine, 
probably  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  hy- 
dranlio  wheel,  was  destroyed  becaose  its 
noise  kept  Queen  Isabella  awake,  when 
she  was  lodged  in  the  Alcaar.  The 
Alcazar  Nneyq,  now  a  prison,  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Uie  Santo  Ofida 
(Inquisition),  and  bnilt  in  1328  by  Al- 
fonso XI.  It  is  a  sqnare^  enclosed  by 
a  thick  wall,  with  towers  at  the  an^es. 
The  interior,  with  its  twenty  dungeons 
(calabosos)  and  seven  patios,  we  adyise 
readers  to  abstain  from  Tisiting,  for  it 
is  nowthe abode  of  misery,  rice,  filth, 
and  neglect  The  gardens  of  the  Al- 
caxar  are  most  indifferent  and  weedy. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  good  Cmcifixion  by 
A.  del  Castillo. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  dates  of  15th 
century,  but  was  considerably  repaired 
and  almost  rebuilt  in  1746,  in  the  chur- 
rigneresqne  sfyle.  Ferdinand  YU., 
whose  iate  seems  to  have  been  to  dwell 
in  confinement,  was  kept  here  a  pri- 
soner in  1828,  and  attempted  to  escape. 
In  the  Town  Roll  are  kept  the  archiyes 
of  the  dty,  defident  in  general  interest 
and  ill  arranged. 

Jfuuo. — Ck>rdoya  neyer  produced 
great  painters  —  Pablo  de  C^pedes, 
Arbasia,  and  their  pupils,  Mohedano^ 


Zambrano^  B^>haelesque  in  his  styles 
Yds,  who  imitated  Gardncd,  Contreraa 
and  Pelka,  and  the  modem  Monroy,  are 
the  only  names  we  know  o£  The  style 
they  adopted  was  Italian  and  Seyillian. 
The  present  picture-gallery  contains 
some  289  paintings  —  all  rubbish. 
Among  other  curioddades,  we  may 
mention  a  small  bronie  deer,  sud  to  be 
Mooiish  work,  and  to  have  been  found 
in  the  gardens  of  Azshara. 

fFaUt  and  (To^— The  walls  are  all 
of  Moorish  workmandiip^  thou^  re- 
paired since.  They  are  of  tapia,  and 
strengthened  by  bold  turrets,  square, 
octagon,  etc.  The  gates  hays  lost 
much,  and  many  all  tiidr  pictm^^ue 
former  character ;  notice,  neyerthdess, 
that  of  Almodoyar;  of  £1  Osario, 
flanked  by  turrets  ;  that  of  £1  Pnente, 
after  designs  by  Herrera ;  the  two  good 
basd-rdieyi  aboye  are  ascribed  to  Torri- 
giano.  Julius  Onsar  describes  the  ori- 
ginal drcumyallation,  of  which  little 
has  been  changed  since  (B.a  11-19). 
Around  the  Almodoyar  gate  lay  the 
andent  Juderia,  or  Jews*  quarters,  and 
it  was  called  by  the  Moors  alter  them 
*  Bab-1-Tahud. '  The  tower  dose  to  it, 
Tom  de  la  Mala  Muerte,  dates  1408. 

Ths  Bridg6.^ThB  bridge  oyer  the 
Guadalquiyfr  is  said^by  the  Arab  writers 
to  haye  been  originally  built  by  Octa- 
yius  CStesar,  but  it  was  entirely  rebuilt 
by  the  khali&  of  Gordoya.  It  is  com^ 
posed  of  sixteen  arches,  and  is  yery 
picturesque^  as  well  as  the  Moorish 
miUs  dose  toit^  and  the  Galahona 
(Ealat  horreUi)  tower,  with  its  poly- 
gonal barbican  and  buttresses,  is  most 
effeotiye^  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Aegd  of  Cordoya  by  Pedro 
of  Castile. 

The  dreeii  of  Moorish  Cordoya  ore 
the  first  that  were  oyer  payed  in  Europe^ 
and  were  so  by  order  of  Abdu-r-rhAman, 
in  860.  The  principal  ones  are  the 
Oalle  de  la  Ferlsi  now  de  San  Fernando^ 
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San  Pablo,  Oarniceria,  Sta.  Yictoria^  el 
Potroy  etc  Visit  the  quaint  and  yery 
old  square  of  La  Oonedera,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  site  where  tourna- 
ments and  eorrer  ioroa  took  place.  The 
wooden  galleries,  etc,  date  1688,  and 
are  the  work  of  the  popular  and  famous 
Alcalde  Bonquillo.  Readers  of  '  Don 
Quixote'  will  not  fail  to  visit  the  Potro, 
a  popular  quarter,  so  called  because 
formerly  a  horse-market  (poiro,  a  filly). 
Visit  the  Chapel  of  Hospital  del  Car- 
denal,  which  was  part  of  the  mosque 
built  by  Al-Manssoiir,  near  his  palace. 

El  Trvim/o  is  a  heavy,  clumsy  monu- 
ment, erected  by  Bishop  Barcia  in  com- 
memoration of  the  miraculous  apparition 
of  St.  Rafael,  the  tutelar  of  Cordova, 
whose  statue  crowns  this  wretched 
monument  (1765). 

Private  Bauaes  and  PrmUbUs, — Most 
of  the  fine  old  solaros  built  in  the  16th 
and  16th  centuries  no  longer  exist,  or 
are  so  disfigured  as  to  deserve  no  atten- 
tion. Observe  the  house  of  the  Mar- 
queses  del  Carpio  (18th  century),  and 
that  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Paez  de  Castillejo. 

Of  the  900  baths,  remains  of  two  only 
may  be  seen,  in  Calle  del  Bafto  Alta, 
No.  6,  and  Calle  del  Bafto  Baja,  No.  10. 
They  have  been  sadly  disfigured,  but 
still  preserve  their  marble  columns,  the 
square  lumbreras  (lowvrea,  loopholes), 
etc  .  In  the  CaUe  de  las  Cabezas  is  also 
a  house  called  de  las  Cabezas,  from  the 
heads  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  that  were 
placed  on  the  fa^e.  The  ballad, 
mentioning  how  these  heads,  treache- 
rously cut  off,  were  served  before  the 
Infantes'  father,  is  very  characteristic 
of  that  time  t — 

Un  OMtoao  plato  fidta. 
Ay,  firuta  tempiana  1  etc. 

(See  A.  de  Morales'  ' CnSn.,'  lib.  xxvi, 
etc.)  Visit  the  Moorish  houses,  called 
Casa  de  la  Cuadra,  in  the  Plaznela  de 


San  Nicolas,  remarkable  for  its  gal- 
leiy  of  jasper  columns,  with  Bysantine 
capitals,  and  a  beautiAil  arch,  sadly 
whitewashed.  That  of  Las  Campanas^ 
opposite  to  Church  de  Santiago,  also 
preserves  vestiges  of  past  splendour  and 
taste. 

Within  the  city  is  also  the  Oampillo 
(now  Campo  Santo),  where  Christian 
martyrs  were  put  to  death,  and  the  site 
of  the  Roman  fortress  and  Moorish  Al- 
cazar. It  was  hereabouts  that  grew 
the  celebrated  plane-tree,  planted  by 
Julius  Csesar  aft^  the  batUe  of  Munda, 
and  which  Martial  mentions : — 

In  Tartessiads  domua  est  nodssima  tenia. 
Qua  dives  pladdum  Corduba  Baetin  amat. 

JS/.  6a,  book  ix. 

The  house  of  El  Conde  del  Aguik 
(Plaza  Anto.  Cabrera)  is  also  curious. 


BxcurBlona. — ^Three  miles  N.W.  of 
Cordova  in  a  dehesa  belonging  to 
Marq.  de  Guadalcazar,  anywhere  now 
but  very  rare  fragments  of  broken 
pillars  are  found,  rose  once  the  £ury 
palace  of  Azz2ihra,  built  by  Abdu-r- 
rhdman  An-nasir,  for  his  sultana  of 
that  name.  It  was  all  of  marbles, 
jasper,  and  stone,  with  great  richness 
of  decoration — ^the  statue  of  the  favour- 
ite being  placed  over  the  door.  The 
architect  was  the  most  famous  that 
Stamboul  could  produce,  and  this  royal 
village,  a  Moorish  Versailles,  sprang 
forth,  as  if  by  magic,  under  the  wand 
of  the  Louis  XIV.  of  that  period.  His 
harem  contained  6800  women  and  800 
baths.  His  body-guard  amounted  to 
1 2, 000  men.  His  household  consumed 
18,000  lbs.  of  meat  daily.  The  works 
were  begun  in  986-7  a.c.,  and  lasted 
many  years.  8000  mules,  horses,  and 
camels  weredaUy  employed,  with  10,000 
workmen,  who  were  paid  from  one  to 
three  dirhems  a-day  (about  £1).  The 
khalif  was  so  absorbed  by  the  works 
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that  he  eren  mined  three  Fridays'  Za- 
lAh  at  the  mosque,  upon  which  the  the- 
ologiaii  MundhAr  threatened  him  pub- 
licly with  heU  fire.  4300  marble 
colmmis  were  brought  from  Bome,  Nar- 
bonne,  Tunis,  etc  The  total  cost 
lunounted  to  7)  millions  of  dinahrs 
(52(  millions  sterling),  which  were  de- 
frayed by  the  third  of  the  emperor's 
revenue.  Many  other  details  oonoem- 
ing  this  wondrous  palace  and  its  two 
mosques  may  be  found  in  Al-Makkail's 
histories—*  Hist  of  Magreb,'  by  Ben 
Adnri,  etc.  There  is  here  a  buried 
mine  of  Moorish  art,  that  calls  loudly 
for  a  Mariette  or  a  Lajrard.  See  JStfctMr-* 
doff,  sto.,  cb  JBaptUiat  Cordoya»  p.  407. 

An  excursion  may  be  also  made,  espe- 
dally  in  summer  or  spring,  to  the  Arri- 
zetfa,  i  league  from  Cordoya,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra,  and  in  a  charming 
sitnation.  It  was  tiie  Rizsefah,  a  yilla 
erected  by  Abdu-r-rhAman,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains.  The  present 
edifice  and  gardens  belong  to  the  land- 
lord of  Hotel  Suiso,  who  lets  it  on  very 
moderate  terms.  An  omnibus  daily  in 
summer.  The  country  around  is  woody, 
and  pleasant  paseos  can  be  taken.  The 
carob-tree,  evergreen  oak,  variegated 
cistus,  myrtles,  and  palms  grow  forest- 
like. According  to  Gonde,  that  master 
in  erudite  errors,  the  first  palm  ever 
seen  in  Spain  was  planted  here  by  Abdu- 
r-rhftman,  who  is  said  to  have  composed 
to  it  the  melancholy  verses  in  which  he 
compares  his  life-  to  that  of  the  tree 
transplanted  from  other  lands  : — 

To  tambioi,  inngne  pabna. 
Eras  aqul  fonstern,  etc. 

Close  by  are  the  ffermUagei  of  Vol- 
paraiM,  The  JBrmiUu  are  very  pic- 
turesquely situated,  end  enclosed  by  a 
low  walL  The  head  hermit>  or  hermano 
mayor,  has  a  laiger  house  than  the  rest 
The  duipel  is  indifferent  Monastic 
and  eremitical  life  in  Cordova  is  of  great 


antiquity,  and,  it  is  thought^  was  intro- 
dueed  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Hoeius, 
who  had  seen  it  in  ISgypt  These 
wretched  hoveU,  now  chiefly  inhabited 
by  laziness  and  ignorance^  were  once 
the  refuge  to  which  worn-out  valour, 
deluded  ambition,  and  often  repentant 
crime,  fled  during  the  middle  ages. 
Around  are  several  lovely  rides,  through 
rose-gardens,  pine-forests  (PinuspiMa), 
chestnuts,  and  olives.  The  resales  of 
Cordova  were  once  the  pride  of  the  Moor, 
and  sung  by  their  poets.  They  culti- 
vated them  with  great  care  and  inge- 
nuity. Ebn-el-Amam's  'Ha4jiff'  'Abdu- 
el-Sair,'  and  other  special  treatises,  are 
curious  to  consult  on  this  matter. 

Another  ride  takes  one  to  the  ruins 
of  a  hieronymite  convent^  looking  over 
the  Campifia,  and  lying  amid  orange- 
groves,  evergreen  oaks,  and  luxuriant 
olives.  These  latter  are  reckoned  the 
best  in  Andalusia,  though  some  prefer 
the  Sevillanaa.  Lope  de  Bueda,  in  his 
charming  'entremes,|  called  'Las  Acei- 
tunas,*  praises  those  of  Cordova ;  and 
Lope  de  Y^ga,  in  his  '  Battle  of  the 
Cats,'  'La  Oatomaquia,'  says,  'Las 
sabrosaa  de  Cordoba  aceitunas.'  The 
coscoja,  or  scarlet  oak  (^m  which  the 
kermes  prooeeds),  the  madroAos^  or 
strawberry-tree^  qnejigo,  the  purple 
sauge^  the  straw-coloured  gualda,  woad 
blue,  splendid  nigela,  will  draw  the  at- 
tention of  all  botanists  and  lovers  of 
flowers.  Indeed,  the  mineralogist  need 
not  be  idle ;  immense  coalfields,  copper 
mines,  etc,  abound  in  the  Sierra  Al- 
magrera,  beudes  very  important  quarries 
of  porphyry,  white  and  black  marbles, 
etc  Nor  will  the  sportsman  lose  here 
his  time,  for  the  sierra  abounds  with 
game  ;  there  are  242  species  of  birds  ; 
Uie  lynx  (Felix  pardina) ;  the  melon 
(or  fferpesUB  vridringtcnit),  almost  un- 
known to  naturalists ;  the  grifo  {OipoB' 
tu8  barfHUus);  the  wild  boar,  deer, 
chamois^  hares^  and  especially  rabbits^ 
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Anglers  will  not  find  mnch  to  do  in  the 
GnedilqiiiTir  ind  afiinenta,  whioh, 
nevertheless,  prodnoe  tencss  (tenehes), 
barbos  (barbel),  and  ezqniaite  eels, 
(anguilas). 

There  is  an  indifferent  Plasa  de  Toros 
and  a  theatre.  The  Pablic  Library, 
called  Biblioteca  ProTincial,  contains 
7000  Tolumes,  mostly  collected  from 
sappiessed  conyeuts ;  free  and  daily 
admittance. 

EXCUmOM  TO  MONTILLA. 

J/.A— IntoretCinff  only  for  tho  winc-cdlan, 
irinet,  etc.,  of  MontiUa. 

CMmrfMKM.— By  dw  Cordora  to  Malaga 
laiL  Coniova  to  Mondlla,  distance,  50  kiL  ; 
time,  i|  hn.    Fans,  ist  cL,  sjr.  asc. :  sd  cL, 

i8r.  15c. 

JfM/^/b;— A  decent  posada.  Tliissmanand 
now  ttninportant  dty,  pop.  I4f654»  ■•  pictur- 
esquely ntuated  on  the  two  hilU  of  El  Castillo 
and  Lai  Silefas,  from  which  the  view  is  exten- 
siTe.  Its  diurdies  are  bdifferent  In  the 
higheit  port  stood  once  the  most  glorious  castle 
in  all  Andalusia,  which  was  built  by  the  Grsn 
Capitan's  fiither,  Pedro  Fern,  de  Cordova,  and 
dfrnniithH  ^  «**^  "f  FerdmAnd  the  rattmlifff 

to  punish  its  owner,  Marque  dd  Arigo,  for 
having  imprisoned  withm  iu  dui^eons  Peman 
Gomes  de  Hena.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by 
some  large  granaries.  This,  the  Roman  Munda 
Betica,  isnowadull,  backward  town,  celebrated 


only  for  its  exquisite  MoatiUa,  apeeuKar, 
llavoury  sort  of  dry,  Ught  sherry,  with  mudi 
body,  and  which  communicates  aroma  to  all  die 
wines  it  is  mixed  widi,  and  especially  sherry. 
The  MHcntJUtuio  sherry  indicates  a  dam  of  wine 
which  iolBavoar  somewhat  resemblesthat  of  Mon- 
tilla.  It  is  almost  ignored  elsewhere  than  here, 
but  must  some  day  rival  sherry  itself,  and  there 
are  fortunes  to  be  made  here,  were  speculation 
and  industry  to  ventuie  establishments.  There 
are  several  wine-growers,  whose  bodegas  may 
be  visited ;  among  them  we  shall  mendon  Sr. 
Alvear,  a  gendeman  of  Anglo-Spanish  origin. 
These  wines  have  no  other  rivals  in  Spain,  save, 
perhaps,  those  oiPagv  dt  RU  Frio,  near  Cabra, 
3  leagues  from  Baena. 

Bocka  of  IUfer9nM.—\,  *  Corogralla 
de  la  Proyinoia  y  Obispado,'  by  Oasas- 
Deza.  First  yol  only  pnbliBhed.  Cor- 
doba, Noguds  y  Mant^  1888. 

2.  'Breye  Tratado  de  Geografla  de 

la  Provincia  de  Cordoba,'  by  same ; 

Cordoba,  Garcia,  1841.    Both  excellent 

works. 
8.  'Indicaor  Cordobes,' etc.,  written 

especially  for  travellers  by  lAs-Casas- 
Deza ;  Cordoba,  Rodrignes,  1867.  Ex- 
cellent and  accurate. 

i.  The  geology  of  the  environs  of 
Cordova  has  been  studied  by  Pratt, 
<Biil.  French  800.  GeoL,  2d  stties,  voL 
V.  p.  298,  1848. 
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Capital  of  prov.  of  same  name  ;  suf- 
fh^anofSantiaga  Pop.  (1861)  80,182. 
Capitania-Qeneral  of  Gkdicia. 

BoutM  and  Oonv. — 1.  From  Mad- 
rid, by  Astorga;  Northern  R.  line 
to  Bayonne,  as  far  as  Ya.  de  Bafios; 
time  8i  hrs.  Branch  to  Palenda  (San- 
tander  By.) ;  time  4  hr.  Pal.  to  As- 
toiga  by  rail ;  time  6^  hrs.  by  Leon  ; 
dist,  176 kil.  ^Fares— IstcL,  77r. ;  2d 
cL,  67r.  76o.  At  Astorga  takedlL  to 
Comfta,  48  leagnes ;  time  2  days. 


Itmtrttryjirom  A  tiorga  {tkt  mati  dinet  tvmif) 

Leagues. 

Astorsa. 
Bembibre 
ViUsfranca  . 
Rogales 
Sobrado 
Lugo    . 
BaEsmonde  • 
Betanios 
LaCoruBa   . 


The  best  diligeaoes  are  those  of  the  ConpiDia 
Feno  Csrrilana. 
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RoTTTB  (from  Leon,  p.  218). — Orbigo, 
— ^The  bridge  orer  the  Orbigo  was,  on 
the  10th  July  1484,  the  rite  of  thejNW 
flTarnMV  called  El  Paso  Honroeo^  per^ 
fonned  by  Don  Snero  de  QniAonee, 
when  he  challenged  and  fought  during 
ten  days  all  knights  who  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  grand  jubilee  at  Santiago ; 
and  this  he  did  in  order  to  be  entitied 
to  lemoTe  an  iron  link  which  he  won 
round  his  neck  every  Thursday  in  token 
of  his  captiyity  to  the  lady  of  his  lore. 
177  lances  were  splits  scTenty-eight 
knights  having  accepted  the  challenge, 
and,  though  called  a  geniU  pom,  one 
knighiwas  killed  and  eleven  wouAded ; 
but  Don  Stero  proved  victorious,  and 
the  link  was  removed  by  heralds  amid 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  His  sword 
is.  at  the  Madrid  annoury,  No.  1917. 

The  country  is  flat  and  most  unin- 
teresting glazing  and  dusty  in  summer, 
and  wind-blown  in  the  wintry  months. 

Astorsa  (Frov.  of  Leon). — ^Bishop's 
see,  4808  inhab.  Fonda  del  NorU. — 
This  very  ancient  city,  the  Aduriea 
Avgutta  of  FHny,  was  an  important 
centre  of  communication  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  four  vus  diverged, 
leading  to  Braga,  Zaragosa,  Tarragona, 
and  to  Aquitaine^  across  the  Pyrenees. 
Its  walls^  of  Roman  work,  were  re* 
spected  by  Witisa,  an  exception  which 
he  extended  only  to  Leon  and  Toledo. 
They  still  subsist  in  all  their  piotnresque- 
ness  and  strength,  linked  here  and  there 
by  masrive  cubes,  and  forming  a  pro- 
longed oblong  square,  extending  from 
K  to  W.,  and  following  the  level  of 
the  ground.  On  the  E.  extremity, 
several  Roman  sarcophagi  are  embedded 
in  them.  The  part  played  by  tUs 
dty  in  the  annals  of  Spain  is  very 
second-rate.  It  fell  a  prey  to  Moussa's 
soldiers,  was  recovered  by  Alfonso  I., 
rebuilt  and  peopled  again  byOrdolio 
IL  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yierzo, 
then  taken  by  Al-Manssoiff,  eta    Dur- 


ing the  Peninsular  war  it  offered  • 
heroio  resistance  first  to  Loison  (1810), 
and  next  to  Junot,  who  was  obliged  to 
retire^  but  subsequently  entered,  a  capi- 
tulation being  offered.  Its  capabilities 
of  resistance,  were,  however,  scanty, 
and  the  surrender  excusable.  Astovga 
is  the  capital  of  La  Maragateria,  a  dis- 
trict of  some  four  leagues  square^  ritu- 
ated  between  the  Pioos  of  El  Teleno 
and  Fonoebadon,  to  S-W.  of  Astoiga, 
and  exdurively  peopled  by  the  honest, 
active^  and  interesting  race  of  Marsgatoa 
(Mauri  Oapti),  who  are  descendants,  it 
is  supposed,  from  the  Moore^  whose  wide 
breeches  and  part  of  their  costume  they 
have  pnserved.  The  principal  sight 
here  is 

Th4  CbOetlral— The  see  of  Astorga 
is  as  old  as  847,  when  its  bishop,  Domi- 
tian,  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Sardes.  The  cathedral  dates  1471,  and, 
owing  to  several  repairs,  has  been 
modemieed,  and  presents  a  medley  of 
Gtothic,  churrigueresque,  and  pli^- 
esque. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  three 
naves,  the  lateral  ones  being  very  nar- 
row  and  lower  than  the  centraL  It  is 
68  metres  long  by  28  wide.  The  ikUU 
of  ths  choir  are  elaborately  carved  in 
imitation  of  the  early  period  of  Qothic ; 
they  date  1661,  an^  are  the  work  of 
Tomas  and  Roberto.  The  lower  row 
consists  of  busts  of  saints  of  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  upper  row, 
in  which  admire  the  male  saints  on  the 
right,  and  female  saints  on  the  left^ 
aocoiding  to  etiquette^  all  of  the  New 
Testament  Some  of  the  stained  glass 
is  good,  but  not  early.  '  The  traso<MPO 
was  churriguerised  in  1782.  The  r^a 
and  pulpit  are  fine^  and  date  1622, 1^ 
L&suo  Aacain,  of  Bilbao.  The  finest 
tlunghere  is  ihBrttablomajfor,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Gaspar  de  Beoerrs,  1669, 
and  for  which  the  chapter  paid  41,000 
ducats.    It  ii  of  pentagonal  sbape^  eabh 
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of  the  flye  oompartments  conmBting  of 
three  tiers  ;  the  centre  of  the  principal 
tier  is  occnpied  by  a  tabernacle  adorned 
with  figures,  and  under  a  canopy  sup- 
ported by  two  angeU ;  that  of  the  se- 
cond represents  the  Assumption  of  the 
Yiigin,  who. is  seated  on  a  throne 
formed  by  cherubs  ;  that  of  the  third 
is  her  coronation.  This  grand,  simple, 
and  beautiful  sculptured  poem  is 
crowned  with  groups  representing  the 
Passion.  The  relieyos  represent  the 
diiSerent  episodes  of  the  Yixgin's  life, 
and  are  of  the  three  orders.  Obeerre 
and  admire  the  execution,  draperies, 
attitudes,  and  expression ;  Uie  grouping 
and  general  composition  are  forcible 
and  classical. 

The  cloisters  were  modernised,  and 
notineffectiyely,  by  Qaspar  Lopez,  end 
of  18th  century ;  the  sacristy  is  of  1772. 

The  remaining  churches  at  Astorga 
are  indi^erent  The  agimeces  and 
early  Go^c  of  San  Francisco  may  be 
looked  at.  On  the  site  of  the  ruined 
castle  stood  once  the  proud  Palado 
of  the  Marqueses  de  Astorga.  The 
ruins  exhibit  good  specimens  of  medi- 
nyal  military  architecture.  Obsenre 
its  cubes  and  buttresses,  and  the  osorio 
motto. 

Do  nuevo  lugar  potieron — 
Movcrla  jamas  podieron  ; 

with  a  rope  and  slueld,  all  yery  pictur- 
esque. 

The  streets  are  ill-payed ;  all  is  back- 
ward and  desolate.  The  Paseo  Kueyo 
IS  pretty. 

Beimbibre, — 086  inhab.,  situated  on 
the  confluence  of  the  Noceda  and  Baeza. 

rmafiranca  dd  Ti^no.— This  aU 
tourists  who  intend  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  Yierzo  will  make  their 
head-quarters  ;  pop.  2800 ;  a  decent 
posado  (La  Kueya). 

Ziugo. — Pop.  21,298;  capital  of  pro- 
yince  of  same  name  ;  bishop's  see  ;  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  MiAo.    A  good  po- 


sado in  the  Barrio  de  San  Boque.  The 
Lucus  August!  of  the  Romans^  who  f^ 
quented  its  sulphur  baths  on  the  Mifto, 
and  of  which  some  remains  can  be 
seen,  as  well  as  a  dyke.  The  waUs  are 
yery  interesting,  80  ft  to  40  ft  high, 
and  about  20  ft  thick,  flanked  by 
cubes,  formerly  eighty-flye  in  number. 
The  ramparts  are  now  the  paseo,  and 
fh>m  them  the  yiew  is  pleasant  and  ex- 
tensiye.  The  streets  are  dean.  The 
Plaza  Mayor,  with  arcades  on  one  side^ 
is  the  rendezyouB  of  local  types — Mara- 
gotas  and  arrieros.  The  Library  del 
Obispado  contains  some  7000  yolumes, 
proceeding  firom  suppressed  conyents. 
The  only  interesting  edifioe  here  is 

TJu  GaihedrdL—'lt  dates  1129,  when 
it  was  built  by  Maestro  Baymundo, 
whose  contract  with  the  Chapter  is  dated 
t]iat  same  year.  It  was  finished  1177. 
The  exterior  has  been  modernised,  as 
well  as  the  incongruous  towers  and 
cloisters,  of  which  only  two  lateral 
doors  retain  the  former  style.  The 
interior  consists  of  three  nayes,  well 
lighted  up,  with  low  arches,  and  a 
gallery  aboye.  The  SiUeria  of  1624  is 
a  good  sample  of  the  gallego  sculptor, 
Francisco  de  Moure.  This  cathedral 
shares  with  San  Isidore  of  Iieon  the 
priyilege  of  haying  the  consecrated 
host  permanently  de  momifieato.  The 
N.  doorway  is  early  and  interesting ; 
within  a  yesica  in  the  tjrmpanum  is  a 
figure  of  Our  Lord,  and  below  is,  as  a 
pendant,  the  Last  Supper.  The  high 
altar  is  modem  and  indifiere'nt.  Be- 
hind Ib  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Large  Eyes  I  Eccledologists  may 
yisit  the  conyentual  churches  of  Los 
Gapuchinos  and  Sto.  Domingo ;  they 
are  14th  century  buildings,  and  though 
partly  modernised,  and  the  former  de- 
secrated, still  contain  well-preseryed 
details. 

The  mineral  spring  is  about  10  min. 
walk  firom  the  town.    Its  temperature 
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is  86^  Cent,  and  it  is  most  efficadoos 
in  nervous  complaints,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  etc.  ^ 

General  Moore,  in  his  retreot  on 
Corofia,  halted  here  (Jan.  6,  1809), 
and  gave  his  wom-ont  troops  some 
days  of  rest.  Soult,  who  had  been  sent 
in  his  pursuit,  came  up  soon  after,  and 
hesitated  to  accept  the  battle  presented 
by  the  English.  Ignorant  of  the  state 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  French 
general  adopted  a  defensive  line,  and 
lost  time  in  partial  attacks  and  manoeu- 
vring. On  the  9th  the  British  forces 
retired  in  good  order,  and  fell  back  on 
La  Oorui&a,  unmolested  by  the  French, 
who  were  for  some  time  unaware  of  the 
retreat  of  an  army  which  they  could  so 
easily  have  annihilated,  had  tiiey,  with 
their  forciss  and  fresh  troops,  attacked 
it  at  once,  and  boldly. 

Baamo8,—VTOY.  of  Comfis  ;  7919 
inhab.  Near  the  riyers  Hendo  and 
Mandeu. 

2.  From  SanUago,  9}  leagues ;  7  hrs. 

liuunuy* 

Leagues. 
Santiago  to  Siqueiro       .        .  a 
Leira        .  .        •  aj^ 

Contfia    .       .  .5 

Ik 

8.  From  Ferrol  (see  at  end  of  OoruHa, 
Excursion  to  Ferrol). 

4.  From  Bayonne,  steamers  of  Comp. 
lAtemationale  de  Navigation  kYapeur, 
two  a-month;  distance,  629  kil.s=884 
Fr.  mar.  m. ;  fares,  Istcab.,  ISlfr.  60c. ; 
2d  cab.,  lOOfr.  Time  40  hrs.  Offices 
at  Corulla,  Andrds  Gerrido;  at  Bayonne, 
see  Fido. 

5.  From  Vigo,  16  hrs. ;  1st  cab.,  60r. ; 
2d  cab.,40r.;  3d  cab.,  20r.,  by  same 
steamers. 

6.  From  Liverpool ;  75  hrs.     Com- 


pania  Hispano-Alemana )  also  the 
*  Tago'  and  ' Ebro' ;  Ist  cL,  9  guineas ; 
2d  dL,  £7  (Cia. Hispano-IngleBa). 

7.  From  Havre  once  a-month,  286fr. 

8.  Marseilles  to  Southampton  and  to 
Hamburg  touching  here;  large  steamers, 
slow,  Cia.  Hispano-Alemana. 

9.  From  GyoA  in  18  hrs.  ;  two  a- 
month,  by  steamers  of  Cia.  Internation- 
ale, and  de  TUnion ;  1st  oL,  200r. ; 
2d  ol,  140r.;  Sd  cU  lOOr. ; '  146  mar.' 
m.    Offices,  Dominguez  GiL 

10.  From  Santander,  the  'Cadiz' 
(400  tons),  <C4r^'  'Apostel,'  and 
'  Capricho ;  small  trading  steamers,  for 
passengera  also,  two  a-month,  28  hrs.  ; 
&res,  1st  d.,  820r. ;  2d  cL,  240r.  Bet- 
ter by  the  laige  steamers  of  Cia.  His- 
pano-Alemana ;  the  *Catolufia,'  2800 
tons,  the  <  Hambui^'  (2000),  and 
'  Barcelona'  (2000),  once  a-month,  same 
fares.  Offices  at  Sres.  Hjjos  de  Ddriga, 
Muelle. 

OOBU^A. 

Inns. — ^Fonda  del  Comeroio,  in  Calle 
Real.  The  best  is,  perhaps,  Casa  de 
'Inooencia.' 

Oafis,  —  Suizo  and.  Del ,  Correr ; 
charges,  16r.  to  20r. 

Ooruuh  <U  Corulia.''H.  B.  M,%  G. 
0.  Brackenbury,  Esq. ,  also  for  Denmark. 
FrcMM,  M.  Ad.  Cabarrus.  Belgium^  A. 
de  Vita.  PrtusiOf  Jos^  Pastor.  jBussio, 
Luis  Martinez  y  Guertero. 

Banktn. — T.  F.  Bairie  and  Co.,  cor- 
respondenta  to  Messrs.  Hoare,  HerrieS, 
Farquhar,  etc.  * 

Corufia  is  the  chief  seaport  in  Galida, 
and  rival  of  Vigo.  It  lies  half-way 
between  Capes  Ortegal  and  Finisterre, 
in  a  situation  most  fovourable  to  trade. 
The  bay  Is  spacious  and  most  secure, 
ships  being  able  to  enter  it  at  all  times 
and  in  all  weather.  The  port  itself  is 
defended  by  the  Castillo  de  San  Anton 
and  that  of  San  Diego,  and  the  road* 
stead  by  Castillo  de  Sta.  Croi  (eight 
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gnus)  and  battery  de  la  Oza.  The 
climate  is  delicioiu,  and  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  inyaUda.  The  mor- 
tality is  1*32;  there  dying  44  aged 
between  76  and  100.  living  is  good 
and  yery  cheap.  Fruit  and^excdlent 
fish  abound.  Indeed,  anglers  can  make 
tlus  their  head-quarters,  and  scour  the 
trout-streams  which  flow  into  the  bay ; 
the  best  being  the  Lamia,  Eo,  Turia, 
and  Allones.  The  trade  is  yery  dull, 
not  exceeding  £260, 000  between  exports 
and  imports. 

The  dty  h  divided  into  two  very 
different  portions — the  upper,  alto,  por- 
tion and  a  lower  one,  ftoj/o,  called  Pes- 
caderia,  and  which,  once  but  a  refiige 
of  fishermen,  has  gradually  outstripped 
the  former  and  older  part,  and  is  im- 
proving and  prosperoua  The  Galle 
Real  and  Calle  Espos  y  Mina  are 
broad,  handsome,  and  mudi  frequented. 
La  Marina  is  the  evening  summer 
paseo,  and  a  most  channing  one  it  is.  * 
Englishmen  will  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Jardin  de  San  Carlos,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  tomb  of  Greneral 
Moore^  with  the  inscription ;  *  Joanes 
Moore.  Exercitus  Britannici  Dux. 
Pralio  ocdsus  a.d.  1809.'  The  Paseo 
de  Sta.  Margarita  commands  extensive 
views  on  the  Bay  del  Oizan  and  Torre 
de  Hercules,  on  the  site  of  a  Phoenician 
pharos,  which  rises  1  m.  N.W.  of  the 
town,  and  was  repaired  by  order  of 
Tn^an.  The  present  one  has  been  con- 
siderably improved,  is  898  ft.  high,  and 
can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  12  m. 
There  ia  a  small  theatre  (Teatro  Kuevo) ; 
a  large  tobacco  manufactory,  established 
1808,  which  turns  out  some  898,000  lbs. 
annually,  employs  2800  women,  and  is 
worth  a  visit  The  public  edifices  are 
most  indifferent  The  churehes  are: 
Santiago,  in  the  upper  town,  of  the  lltli 
century ;  observe  the  S.  door,  the  apse 
and  pulpit  The  Colegiata,  Gothic 
(1266),  but  with  a  good  Byzantine  W. 


porch,  and  a  lofty  tower.  Convent  of 
SUl  Barbarei,  a  fine  basso-relievo  of 
16th  century,  over  a  lateral  door.  Con- 
vent  of  San  Francisco,  where  Philip  II. 
lodged  when  he  came  here  to  embark 
for  England,  1661,  and  now  turned  into 
a  presidio;  and  in  the  San  Jorge,^  an 
old  Jesuit  church,  some  pictures  (An- 
nunciation and  Puigatory)  of  Peter 
Yanderlaken. 

StatariaU  Notice. — ^La  Corufia,  for- 
merly called  La  Crufta  (corona),  and 
Qroyne  by  the  English,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Bomans,  ▲.n.o.  698. 
Here,  July  26,  1386,  John  of  Gaunt 
landed,  to  claim  the  crown  of  Castile  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pedro 
el  CrueL  Here,  May  1688,  the  Invin- 
cible Armada  was  refitted.  It  was  com- 
posed of  186  ships  (69,120  tons),  armed 
with  8166  guns,  and  manned  by  8262 
sailors,  2000  volunteers,  2088  galley- 
slaves,  20,000  veteran  troops,  and  ac- 
companied, besides,  by  290  monks, 
priests,  and  familiars,  sent  to  convert 
the  English  people,  and  also  attend 
to  the  spiritual  want  of  the  army ;  but 
the  Drakes,  Frobishers,  and  Hawkinses 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Spaniards, 
and  completed  the  work  of  destruction 
which  the  elements  had  begun.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  this 
expedition  was,  and  may  be  again,  a- 
great  lesson  to  England,  for  had  not 
the  Spaniardslosttime  in  waiting  for  the 
Duke  of  Parma's  flotilla,  the  invading 
army  would  have  landed  undisturbed 
on  the  7th  August,  and,  under  the 
most  favourable  cireumstances  of  sea 
and  weather,  would  have  marolied  on 
to  London,  and  easily  have  destroyed 
the  capital  of  the  hated  '  Inglesa ; '  for 
the  so-often-repeated  '  Bellona-like'  ap- 
pearance of  the  Queen,  her  address  to 
the  troops,  etc.,  was  not  till  eleven  days 
afterwards,  and  on  the  6th  no  anny,  not 
even  the  body-guard  of  the  Queen,  had 
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been  anembled;  and  Leioester,  with 
only  4000  men  to  oppose  to  20,000,  was 
bat  Just  oommencdng  his  entranehed 
camp  at  Tilbarj.  PUlip  II.,  on  learn- 
ing the  fate  of  that  expedition,  which 
h^  been  framed  with  so  much  care 
and  at  so  great  an  expense,  betrayed 
as  litUe  concern  as  he  did  again  when 
the  victory  of  Lepanto  was  annoonoed 
to  him  at  the  Escorial.  Both  erents 
were  bnt  the  will  of  God,  and  on  both 
occasions  of  joy  and  sorrow  his  great 
Christian  sonl  checked  his  pride,  and 
made  them  weigh  equally  before  God. 

La  Gorufta  fell  a  prey  to  Drake  and 
Korris,  April  20,  1689 ;  and  here  agahi 
was  fought  the  battle  of  La  Gomfia, 
Jan.  16, 1809,  between  Sir  John  Hoore, 
at  the  head  of  14,800  men,  and  Soult, 
who  commanded  20,000.  The  British 
infantry  occupied  the  inferior  range 
of  the  Elyira  hills.  The  right,  formed 
by  Baird's  division,  approached  the 
enemy,  while  the  centre  and  left  were  of 
necessity  withheld  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  French  battery  on  the  rocks 
raked  the  whole  of  the  line.  General 
Hope's  division,  crossing  the  main 
road,  prolonged  the  line  of  the  right's 
wing.  The  reserve  was  drawn  up  near 
Airis,  in  &e  rear  of  the  centre.  General 
Eraser's  division  remainedon  theheights 
immediately  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  action  was  hard.  General  Baird 
defeated  Foy  at  Blvira,  and  Paget  re- 
pulsed La  Houssaye ;  and  had  General 
Fraser's  division  been  brou^^t  into 
action  towards  nighty  and  when  the 
French  were  already  falling  back  in 
confusion,  they  would  have  been  most 
signally  defeated  ;  but  Sir  John  Moore 
was  wounded,  and  so  was  General  Baird ; 
and  Sir  John  Hope,  who  now  com- 
manded the  forces,  pursued  the  original 
plan  of  embarking  during  the  night, 
which  operation  took  place  in  the  most 
admirable  order,  so  that  when  the 
French  approached  the  town,  which  the 


inhabitants  faithfully  maintained  for 
some  hours,  the  English,  to  their  suv 
prise,  were  seen  sailing  lustily  on  the 
main.  The  English  lost  abont  800 
men,  and  the  French  some  8000.  This 
battle  and  retreat  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  and  often  angiy  controversy. 
Setting  aside  the  opinions  of  the  highest 
FiUglish  military  authorities,  all  favour- 
able to  Moore,  we  shall  only  quote 
what  his  opponent,  Marshal  Soult,  has 
said  of  him,  'Ses  dispositions  furent 
toi:gours  les  plus  convenables  aux  dr- 
constances,  et  en  jvofitant  habilement 
des  avantages  que  les  locality  pouvaient 
Ini  foumir  pour  seconder  sa  valeur,  il 
m'opposa  partout  la  resistance  la  plus 
4nergique  et  la  mieux  cakuUe;  c'est 
ainsi  qu'il  trouva  une  mort  gloriense 
devant  La  Gorogne  au  milieu  d'un  com- 
bat qui  doit  honors^  son  souvenir.' 

"Whilst  being  carried  to  his  lodgings, 
the  gallant  wounded  soldier  used  to  ask 
at  intervals  if  the  French  were  beaten, 
and  being  told  they  were,  he  expressed 
a  great  satisfaction. 

'His  countenance  continued  firm,  and 
his  thoughts  clear ;  once  only,  when  he 
spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became  agi- 
tated.' His  last  words  were,  'I  hope 
the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied. 
I  hope  my  country  will  to-day  do  me. 
justice.'  'The  battle  %as  scarcely  ended 
when  his  corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military 
cloak,  was  interred  by  the  officers  of  his 
stafi*  in  the  citadel  of  Corufia. ' — ^Napier's 
Hidory  qfihe  Pminaular  War^  voL  L 

Exaation  to  El  Ftrrol,  —A.  By  land, 
9i  leagues.  A  charming  ride,  amid 
orange  and  lemon  groves,  through 
Betanzoe  and  Puentedeuma,  on  the  Idft 
bank  of  the  Euma,  with  a  fine  bridge. 
Cape  Prior  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the 
lef^  standing  N.W.  of  Ferrol  and  next 
Cape  Priorino,  which  form  the  entrance 
to  the  port-  Follow  up  the  beach  to  the 
city. 
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6.  By  sea.  A  steamer  leaves  twice 
a-daj ;  the  passage  is  1)  hr. 

-ymvi.— Pop.  18,670  inhab.  (Prov. 
of  Corofia).  Oodiz,  Cartagena,  and 
Ferrol,  are  the  three  great  naval  de- 
partments into  which  Spain  is  divided, 
which  are  themselves  subdivided  into 
eleven  tereioa,  then  provincias^  and 
lastly,  distritos  marftimos.  The  present 
departamento  comprises  all  the  ports 
and  arsenals  of  northern  Spain. 

Inn:  .Posada  de  San  Felipe.  £1 
Ferrol,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  el  farol,  the  lighthouse,  was 
a  mere  fishing  village  before  1730, 
when  its  excellent  port  and  situation 
drew  the  attention  of  Government 
Yeiy  extensive  dockyards  (darsenas) 
were  built,  which  exceed  forty  acres  in 
extent.  The  town  itself  is  divided  into 
three  parts — the  old,  the  new,  and  the 
esteiro.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
considered  impregnable;  notwitlistand- 
ing  which,  it  ought  and  would  have 
b€«n  taken  in  August  1800,  by  Ad- 
miral Warren  and  General  Pulteney, 
had  they  not  lost  time  and  good 
weather  in  obtaining  possession  of 
minor  and  unimportant  points,  such  as 
Grafia  and  Fort  San  Felipe.  It  was 
taken  by  Soult  in  1809,  after  six  days' 
blockade ;  and  in  1828  Captain  Hoth- 
am  took  possession  of  it  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  The  town  is  slowly 
improving,  but  would  do  so  much  more 
rapidly  if  the  Government  made  it  a 
trading  port,  and  not  exclusively  mili- 
toiy. 


The  dockyards  are  also  gradually 
recovering  from  their  former  desolation 
and  absence  of  material,  and  the  most 
recent  improvements  introduced  in 
ship-building  by  England  and  France 
are  being  adopted  with  intelligence  and 
activity. 

Admittance  to  visit  the  darsenas, 
astilleros,  etc.,  is  to  be  easily  obtained 
on  application  to  the  authorities.  They 
are  entered  at  Puerta  del  Parque,  leaving 
to  the  right  the  Salas  de  las  Armas. 
The  dockyard  is  divided  into  a  smaller 
outward  and  a  larger  inward  portion. 
Behind  are  the  dwellings  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  in  the  N.  angle  are  the  found- 
ries, rope-walks,  and  magazinea  Visit 
the  gradas  de  construcdon  or  ship-slips, 
the  esteiro,  the  timber  depOts  of  Carran- 
za,  Carragon,  etc. 

There  is  a  pretty  Alameda  and  Fuente 
del  Dique  (water  here  is  delicious),  a 
well-proportioned  church  of  San  Julian, 
and  some  well-conducted  naval  estab- 
lishments, such  as  the  Hospital,  Bar- 
racks, de  Guardas  Marinas,  etc. 

Bo()ks  of  JUferenoe,—!.  '  Historia  y 
descripcion  de  la  C.  de  la  Coru&a,'  by 
Yedia  and  Goossens ;  Corufia,  Puga, 
1845.  Very  well  written,  and  abound- 
ing in  curious  and  useful  information. 

2.  '  Investigaciones  sobre  la  Fnnda- 
don,  etc,  de  la  Torre  llamada  de  Her- 
cules,' etc.,  by  Comide;  Madrid,  Cano, 
1792,  with  six  prints. 

Ferrol. — *  Historia  y  Descripdon  de 
la  y.  y  Departamento  del  Feirol,'  by 
Arostegtti.    To  be  soon  publi^ed. 
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Prov.  of  Madrid,  diocese  of  Toledo, 
pop.  1726,  including  both  villages. 

Boute  and  Conv. — It  will  be  advis- 
able to  visit  the  Escorial  whilst  at 
Madrid.  There  are  three  trains  a-day 
in  winter,  and  four  during  the  summer, 
besides  extra  ones  on  holidays ;  distance^ 


61  kil.;   trains,  1st  cL,  22r.  50c.  ;  2d 
d.,  llr.     Time,  14  hr. 

Omnibuses  are  found  in  attendance 
at  the  station,  which  convey  travellers 
to  the  village  of  Escorial  in  20  min.  for 
2r.  a  head,  and  2r.  large  trunks,  Ir. 
smaller,  and  {x,  for  hat-boxes,  etc. 
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Inns.— The  Tillage  is  mo«t  backward 
in  everyihiiig.  The  only  tolerable  inns 
are,  La  Miranda  and  La  Yizcaina ;  the 
cluffges  high ;  the  people  Goths,  and 
extortionate.  A  doerone  is  here  a 
necessary  evil.  One  named  Comelio, 
alioi  m  Bordo  {the  Deaf),  has  been  in 
.the  habit  of  showing  the  lions  of  the 
Escorial  with  singular  accuracy,  though 
aho  blind;  fee,  lOr.  to  16r.  or  20r.  for 
the  whole  ran  of  the  sights.  These  are 
shown  according  to  certain  routine^  and 
at  different  hours.  Begin  as  early  as 
possible ;  a  whole  day  will  only  afford  a 
hurried  visit 

The  hours  for  visiting  the  different 
portions  of  the  Escorial  are — Church 
and  jPsiUAdcm— Open  from  10  ▲.!!.  to 
12  F.iL,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.ic. ; 
Palace  shown  about  1  p.m.  The  usual 
order  is,  Church  sad  Pantheon,  Palace 
andCasita. 

(General  Desoription. — There  are 
two  small  villages  close  to  each  other 
which  bear  the  name  of  £1  Escorial, 
derived  from  the  scoris  of  iron,  vestiges 
fnm  former  iron-mines.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  Escorial  de  Abigo  and 
that  of  Arriba,  which  latter  comprises 
several  miserable  granite-built  houses 
and  half-ruined  edUices,  used  in  other 
times  as  cavalry- barracks,  eta  The 
Escorial  is  a^tUio  real,OT  royal  residence, 
and  is  called  from  that,  and  from  the 
Palace  and  Monastery,  'San  Lorenzo 
el  ReaL'  There  is  still  a  season  or 
temporada  during  the  summer  months, 
and  were  there  better  hotels  and  some 
comforts,  its  pifiares  and  chestnut  woods 
would  be  a  greatresource  to  the  parched- 
up  Madrilefios  ;  and  if  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom  could  be  removed  hither 
from  out-of-the-way  Simancos,  many 
advantages  would  be  gained  by  travel- 
lers, nacionales,  the  villagers  themselves, 
and  not  a  little  for  the  edifices,  which 
are  sadly  n^lected. 

The  Sights    are,    the    Mofuuterpf 
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comprising    the    Church,    Pantiieon, 
Library,  and  the  Palace ;  the  Catita  dtH. 
Primcipe ;  the  more  indifferent  SiUa  de 
Felipe  II,  ^  La  Fresneda,  etc. 

Monastery. — This  stupendous  edi- 
fice—a  mountain  of  granite  shaped  into 
a  palace^  a  church,  and  a  convent,  the 
leviathan  of  architecture— is  reckoned 
by  Spaniards  as  the  eighth  marvel  of 
the  world.  It  nevertheless  belongs  to 
that  class  of  the  oppressive  sublime  and 
gigantic^  which,  whether  in  nature  or . 
art,  awes  or  strikes  at  firsts  and  then 
very  soon  only  causes  ennuL  To  under- 
stand the  Escorial  it  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  deeply  and  meet  impartially  the 
character  and  genius  of  its  founder ;  for 
this  is  not  a  monument  which  is  the 
expression  of  an  age  or  a  people,  but 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  man  of  a  special 
train  of  thought  and  feeling.  Philip 
IL  must  be  judged  not  in  the  light  of 
the  19th,  but  iu  that  of  the  Idth  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Esco- 
rial exirted  already,  ideally,  in  the 
mind  of  his  grandmother,  Cruy  Jane, 
whose  morbid  devotion  verged  on  in- 
sanity, and  m  Charles  Y.'s  early  and 
constant  desire  to  retire  into  seclusion, 
and  his  death  in  a  convent.  Spain  must 
be  in  a  manner  explained  by  the  East, 
and  never  by  the  North,  as  it  too  often 
is.  And  thus,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Eastern  sultana^  the  Spanish  kings  have 
always  sought  the  seclusion  of  their 
palaces,  which  their  piety  and  the  bur- 
den of  sovereignty  turned  into  convents. 
The  Monastery  of  the  Escorial  is  the 
key  to  Philip's  character,  never,  as  yet; 
perfectly  understood  by  historians.  Suf- 
fice it,  for  the  present,  to  observe  that 
as  he  was  the  proudest  among  kings, 
and  the  most  devout  amongst  monks,  it 
was  not  all  his  fault  if  he  built  convents 
that  look  like  palaces,  and  palaces  that 
were  also  convents.  The  Escorial  was 
built  in  compliance  with  the  desire, 
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often  ezpreased  by  Charles  Y .  to  Philip^ 
to  haye  a  burial-home  for  him  and  hia 
desoendantB,  and  as  a  solemn  act  of 
gratitude  to  his  patron  saint,  St  Law- 
rence, to  whose  protection  he  ascribed 
the  victory  of  San  Quintin,  which  hap- 
pened on  that  saint's  Tery.  day  (Aug. 
10,  1567).  It  was  not  a  panic-ini^pired 
TOW,  as  has  so  often  been  repeated, 
made  during  the  action,  nor  was  there 
any  church  of  St  Laurent  destroyed 
during  the  action.  The  battle  was  won 
by  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  PhiUp  II. 
aiiiyed  only  four  days  after  the  victory. 
The  founder^s  'Oarta  de  Dotacion,'  in 
Cabrera's  *  Vida  de  Felipe  II.,'  written 
and  signed  by  Philip,  contains  all  hia 
reasons  for  founding  the  KscoriaL  It 
runs  thus  : — 

'In  acknowledgement  of  the  many 
and  great  blessings  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  heap  on  us  and  continue  to  us 
daily,  and,  inasmuch  as  He  has  been 
pleased  to  direct  and  guide  our  deeds 
and  acts  to  his  Holyserrice,  and  in 
maintenance  and  defence  of  His  holy 
faith  and  religion,  and  of  justice  and 
peace  within  our  realms ;  considering, 
likewise,  what  the  emperor  and  king, 
my  lord  and  father,  in  a  codicil  which 
he  lately  made,  committed  to  our  care, 
and  charged  us  with,  respecting  his 
tomb,  the  spot  and  place  where  his 
body  and  that  of  the   empress   and 
queen,  my  lady  and  mother,  should  be 
placed ;   it  being  just  and  meet  that 
their  bodies  should  be  most  duly  hon- 
oured with  a  befitting  burial-ground, 
and  that  for  their  souls  be  said  continu- 
ally, masses,  prayers,  anniversaries,  and 
other  holy  records,   and    because  we 
have,  besides,  determined  that  when- 
ever it  may  please  God  to  take  us  away 
to  Him,  our  body  should  rest  in  the 
same  place  and  spot  near  theirs   .    .    . 
for  all  these  reasons  we  found  and  erect 
the  Monastery  of  St  Lorenzo  el  Real, 
near  the  town  of  £1  Escorial,  in  the  | 


diocese  and  archbishopric  of  Toledo, 
the  which  we  dedicate  in  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  St  Lawrence,  on  account 
of  the  special  devotion  which,  as  we 
have  said,  we  pray  to  this  glorious 
saint,  and  in  memory  of  the  &vour  and 
victories  which  on  his  day  we  received 
ftom  God.  Moreover,  we  found  it  for 
the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  on  account  of  our 
spedalaffection  andrespectforthis  order, 
and  that  which  was  also  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  emperor  and  king,  my  father. ' 
For  two  years  he  was  looking  for 
some  spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid, 
which  might  be  favourable  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  at  last  fixed  on  the  wild, 
rocl^,  and  seduded  pine-clad  slopes  of 
the  Guadarrama — the  very  tnme  for 
such  a  picture.  Juan  Bautista  de  To- 
ledo was  called  from  Naples,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  design.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  April  23,  1566,  and 
on  August  20  the  church  was  begun. 
The  real  designer  was  Philip  himself, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  and  pure  taste, 
an  enlightened  and  generous  patron  of 
artists.  He  used  to  come  frequently 
from  Madrid  to  watch  the  progress  of 
his  creation  from  the  summit  of  a  hill 
close  by,  and  suggested  changes,  and 
advised  different  details.  The  erection 
of  this,  the  largest  and  first  great  edi- 
fice in  Spain  into  which  the  Grssco- 
Roman  element  was  cast,  constituted 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  art.  Its  characteristics  are  : 
vast  proportions,  admirable  harmony 
and  unity  of  design,  simplicity,  mas- 
siveness,  grandeur.  Whatever  defects 
or  qualities  are  noticeable  must  be  as- 
cribed to  Philip,  who  influenced  the 
architect's  decision  ;  but  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  what  its  object  was,  the 
means  employed  to  attain  it,  and  the 
general  effect  attending  the  execution. 
In  ^567  Toledo  died,  and  his  first  ayu- 
dante,  Juan  de  Herrera,  succeeded 
him.      This  other  great   man   made 
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serwal  liappj  alteratioiM,  but,  on. the 
whole,  followed  the  original  designs. 
He  was  ably  aided  hy  Fraj  Antonio  de 
Villacaetin,  and  the  building  rapidly 
advanoingp  was  completed  18th  Sept 
1584,  twenty-one  yean  after  it  had 
been  b^gon,  and  at  the  then  enormous 
cost  of  about  £660,000. 

The  edifice  itself— that  Ib,  without  the 
offices,  etc — ia  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram, of  744  ft.  (span)  long,  N.  to  S., 
and  580  ft.  S.  to  W.  The  square 
coyers  8002  ft.,  and  a  surface  ground 
of  500,000  ft.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  made  entirely  of  Berroquefia  stone 
and  of  granite,  ofwhich  there  are  quar- 
ries in  the  vicinity.  The  distribution 
is  thus  : — The  quadrangles  were  divided 
into  three  parts  from  E.  to  W. ;  that 
in  the  middle  formed  the  church,  por- 
tico, and  principal  entrance ;  that 
towards  the  S.  was  made  into  five 
cloisters ;  the  part  to  the  N.  was  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  one  allotted  to 
the  habitation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  household,  and  the  other  to  the 
convent  and  offices.  On  the  £.  side 
Toledo  drew  forth  and  out  from  the 
line  another  square  for  the  palace, 
which  also  comprised  the  high  chapel 
of  the  church,  so  that  tribunes  should 
be  made  into  it  from  the  royal  apart- 
ments. Thus  the  colossal  edifice  was 
divided  ;  from  its  angles  and  centre 
spring  eight  towers,  about  200  ft  high, 
and  it  is  crowned  by  the  cupola  or 
oimborio  of  the  church. 

The  fitfades  are  majestic,  but  some- 
what, as  a  French  author  says,  '  of  an 
awful  simplicity.'  The  western  one  is 
the  finest,  60  ft  high  and  740  ft.  long. 
It  has  two  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
three  noble  entrances.  The  eastern 
fa^e  has  nothing  to  characterise  it 
except  the  back  of  the  high  church  and 
its  front  The  S.  fafade  is  the  most 
denuded,  and  looks  not  a  little  like  a 
huge  poor-house  or  barracks  ;  and  bar- 


racks they  were,  indeed,  for  800  Jeroni- 
mites,  a  portion  of  the  vast  army  of 
monks^  the  sturdy  soldiers  of  the  faith, 
who  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  the 
mind  against  barbarism,  and  handed 
down  the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  Christianity.  The  N.  side  has  three 
spacious  entrances,  leading  to  the  Cole- 
gio  and  Palace.  Everything  in  the 
edifice  is  on  a  colossal  scale.  Suffice  it 
to  state  that  there  are  16  courts,  40 
altars,  1111  windows  outside,  1562 
inside ;  1200  doors,  15  cloisters,  86 
staircases,  8000  ft.  of  fresco-painting, 
89  fountains,  and  about  82  leagues  of 
surface  to  walk  upon.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  strong-minded  archi- 
tects ever  intended  to  represent  in  its 
general  shape  a  reversed  gridiron,  the 
instrument  of  St  Lorenzo's  martyrdom 
— it  is  purely  imaginative.  The  roofr 
are  covered  with  slates  and  lead. 

Prineipal  Entrance  is  the  W.  one. 
Over  the  portico  are  the  libraries. 
Enter  now  tiie 

Folio  de  Iob  Rtyea, — Is  230  ft.  long 
by  186  ft.  wide — so  called  from  six 
colossal  statues  representing  the  six 
kings  of  the  house  of  David  ;  indiffer- 
ently executed  by  Monegro  in  granite, 
with  portions  in  white  marble  and 
crowns  and  insignia  in  gilt  bronze. 
That  of  the  tutelar  saint,  placed  over 
the  portal,  is  also  by  .the  same. 

The  Ohuroh  (TemjUo)  was  begun 
in  1568  and  finished  in  1586.  It  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Herrera, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Gneco-Roman 
applied  to  Christian  temples.  '  It  is 
320  ft.  long,  230  ft.  wide,  and  820 
ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  It  is 
sll  granite  and  of  the  Doric  style  ;  the 
greatest  simplicity  prevails,  and  ma- 
jesty, height,  and  vast  proportions  are 
its  characteristics.  The  form  is  a 
square  basilica,  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross.     The  roof  rests  on  foui 
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yery  masaiye  square  piers,  which  oorre-. 
spond  to  eight  others  placed  in  thewaUs. 
Oyer  all  these  run  twenty-four  arches, 
forming  six  nayes,  so  combined  that 
three  nayes  are  seen  from  eyerj  part  of 
the  temple.  The  two  principal  nayes 
form  the  Greek  croes,  and  are  68  ft 
wide  and  118  ft.  high. 

The  Chapels  and  AUain.—The  first 
on  the  left,  called  Ik  loe  Dodcree^  hss 
fiye  altars  with  pictoies  of  saints  by 
Alonso  Sanchez  Coello  and  two  by  Lms 
de  GarbigaL  The  tomb  and  statue  of  the 
Infanta  Do&a  Carlota  are  indliferent 
In  that  of  El  Patrodnio  are  also  seyend 
pictures  of  female  saints  by  the  same 
painters.  See,  besides,  seyeral  others 
by  Pelegrino  Tibaldi,  and  by  Luca 
Cangiagi,  and  Luis  de  Carbajal,  who 
followed  £1  Mudo's  manner.  No* 
tice  especially  all  those  by  this  latter 
(Juan  Fernandez  Nayarette),  who  is  to 
be  sought  for  here ;  admire  his  St. 
Philip  and  Santiago,  St  Barnabas  and 
St  Mathias  on  the  last  pier,  Santiago 
and  St.  Andrew  (signed  and  dated 
1577),  SS.  Simon  and  Judas,  SS.  Bar- 
tholomew and  Thomas,  etc.,  all  yery 
fine,  richly-coloured  Titian -like,  and 
powerfully  rendered.  The  others  are 
by  Zuccharo,  Gomez,  and  Sanchez 
CJoello,  who  painted  the  following  : — 
•  SS.  Paula  and  M6nica,  SS.  Catherine 
and  In^  SS.  Ambroeio  and  Gregorio, 
SS.  Basilio  and  Atanaaio^  Geronimo 
an  1  Augustin,  the  former  as  a  cardinal 
and  the  latter  as  a  bishop^  looking  at- 
tentiyely  at  a  child  who  \b  filling  a  hole 
in  the  sands  with  water  issuing  from  a 
shell  (signed  and  dated  1580) ;  Sa 
Paul  and  Anthony  in  the  Wilderness 
fed  by  a  crow  (signed  and  dated  1682) ; 
SS.  Lorenzo  and  Esteban,  and  dressed 
as  deacons  (signed  and  dated  1680)  ; 
St.  Yincent  and  St  George,  etc 

The  pulpits  were  certainly  not  forgot- 
ten by  Herrera/  and  some  powerful 
motiye  must  naye  preyented  lus  erect- 


ing any.  A  portable  one  wss  used  in 
his  time.  The  present  pulpits,  which 
cost  £16, 000,  were  the  gift  of  Ferdinand 
YII.  ;  they  are  made  of  alabaster 
and  the  richest  marbles,  ornamented 
with  mezzo-relieyo  medallions,  pilla- 
rets,  etc.,  in  gilt  bronze.  They  are 
sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  other 
sober,  quiet,  simple  portions  of  the 
church,  and  are  of  no  artistic  yalue  in 
themselyes,  though  exhibiting  glorious 
specimens  of  the  Spanish  marbles. 

The  Organe. — ^There  are  two  ]  one  in 
the  Iglesia  Yieja,  and  the  other  seldom 
used,  and  the  work  of  the  Fleming 
Maese  Gil,  and  the  others  by  Masigeles 
and  his  sons ;  that  in  the  S.  is  yeiy 
fine,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  Spain. 

The  vauUed  roof,  or  boveda,  was  ori- 
ginally stuccoed  white  and  dotted  with 
blue  stars.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
its  compartments  were  painted  cUfreeeo 
by  Giordano,  happily  sumamed  Lucca 
Fa  Presto,  who  is  said  to  haye  finished 
all  his  work  in  the  Escorial  in  seyen 
months.  There  are  eight  compositions, 
representing  subjects  from  Holy  Writ 
and  allegoricaL  The  compositibn  is 
good,  the  execution  hurried,  yet  faith- 
ful, and  the  colouring  yery  fine,  though 
somewhat  tarnished  by  damp. 

The  High  Chapel  is  70  ft.  wide  by  60 
ft.  long,  and  comprises  the  high  altar 
and  oratorios.  In  the  centre  rises  a 
flight  of  red-stained  steps,  steeper  than 
was  intended,  but  to  afford  space  for  a 
cupola  under  it  for  the  pantheon,  and 
that  in  this  manner  the  wish  of  Philip 
might  be  accomplished,  tliat  mass  should 
be  daily  said  oyer  the  bodies  of  the 
kings.  The  altar  is  made  of  precious 
marbles  and  inlaid  jasper,  coyered  with 
a  jasper  stone  of  one  whole  piece.  It 
stands  isolated.  At  the  sides  are  doors 
with  jasper  jambs,  etc.,  and  beautifully 
inlaid  mahogany,  which  lead  to  the 
sagrario.     On  the  back  of  the  altar  is 
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the  consecTBtion  stone  of  the  church, 
which  act  was  performed  by  Clement 
YIII.  's  noncio.  The  reUMo  is  glorious, 
and  the  pictures  deserve  close  inspec- 
tion, howcTer  difficult  it  be  on  account 
of  the  bad  light  and  dark  wood  and 
jaspers.  It  is  98  ft.  high  and  94  ft 
wide,  of  the  four  orders,  and  composed 
of  red  granite,  precious  jaspers,  and  gilt 
bronze.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  the 
Milanese  Giacomo  Trezzo^  who  here  em- 
ployed to  perfection  and  great  effect  all 
the  orders  of  classic  architecture  except 
the  Tuscan.  The  tabemaculo  was  de- 
•  signed  by  Herrera  and  executed  by 
Trezzo^  who  iBjiished  it  in  seyen  years. 
The  pictures,  of  no  great  merit,  are  by 
FeUegrino  Tibaldi  (subjects.  Nativity, 
Adoration,  Martyrdom  of  St  Lorenzo), 
andtherestby  Zuocharo.  The 'Scourg- 
ing' is  the  best  work  of  Zuccharo's  at 
the  Esoorial,  and  not  as  dry,  cold,  and 
raw  as  his  paintings  always  are.  The 
statues  are  by  Leon  Leoui  and  his  son 
Pompeio,  1588.  The  altar  cost  about 
£40,000. 

Sagnmo. — ^There  are  some  indifferent 
frescoes  by  Tibaldi,  and  some  yery  rich 
Spanish  marbles  and  jaspers.  The  sog- 
rsrio  constitutes  the  coulisses  of  the 
religious  spectacle  on  great  festivals 
offerejl  to  devout  and  sensual  piety;  and 
here  from  behind  these  screens,  walls, 
and  curtains,  the  sacristanes,  those  able 
scene-shifters,  prepare  the  lights,  incen- 
sories, place  and  remove  the  vases,  and 
alternately  draw,  diminish,  or  change 
the  curtains  and  many-coloured  veils, 
placed  before  the  window  and  calculated 
to  mitigate  or  graduate  the  li^t,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  festivaL 

The  rdieario  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Spain :  much  of  the  valuable  matter, 
gold  vases,  ornaments,  precious  stones, 
etc.,  were  carried  away  by  General 
Houssaye  and  his  troops ;  they  took  the 
flesh  and  left  the  bones.  However,  these 
constitute  the  real  valoe^  and  are  gold 


and  caviare  to  the  vulgar.  Amongst 
other  huHn  deguem  was  a  statue  called 
La  Matrona  or  La  Mesina,  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Messina  to  Philip  IIL, 
weighing  220  lbs.  silver,  which  held  in 
her  right  hand  a  golden  custodia  weigh- 
ing 26  lbs.,  besides  a  heavy  crown  with 
rubies  and  other  precious  stones,  and, 
moreover,  forty-seven  of  the  richest 
vases.  Then  are  now  about  7421  relics, 
amongst  which  are  ten  whole  bodies, 
144  heads,  806  whole  arms  and  legs,  etc 
See  the  fine  Area  del  Mbnumento,  which 
formerly  possessed  twenty-six  invalu- 
able Greek  cameos,  one  of  the  real  bars 
of  San  Lorenzo's  gridiron,  the  femur  of 
this  saint  with  portions  of  his  flesh 
roasted  and  broiled  {totUido  y  asado), 
and  one  of  his  feet  with  a  bit  of  coal 
between  the  toes,  etc 

Oratorios  and  EnUerroa  RtaUs, — On 
each  side  of  the  altar  are  placed  the  ora- 
torios, low  chambers  or  tribunes  of  dark 
marble  for  the  use  of  royal  persons  when 
they  come  to  hear  mass.  That  on  the 
left  was  used  by  Philip  II.,  and  in  a 
small  and  narrow  room  dose  to  it  he 
expired.  Above,  and  about  12ft.  high, 
are  placed  the  bronze  gilt  and  painted 
effigies  of  the  kings,  all  kneeling.  On 
the  right  of  the  altar  are  five  statues. 
The  first  is  that  of  Charles  Y.,  kneeling 
on  a  cushion,  and  dose  to  him  are,  to 
the  right,  the  Empress  Isabella,  mother 
of  Pldlip  11. ;  behind,  his  daughter  the 
Empress  Mazia,  and  his  sisters  Eleonora 
and  Maria.  On  the  left  of  the  altar  are 
the  statues  of  Philip  II. ;  on  his  right  is 
his  foTurth  wife,  Anna,  mother  of  Philip 
III. ;  behind,  his  third  wife,  Isabella ; 
on  tiie  light  of  latter  his  first  wife,  Dofia 
Maria  of  Portugal,  mother  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  behind  her  is  .this  prince^ 
immortalised  by  Sdiiller,  but  who  was, 
historically  speaking,  a  poor  imbecile 
much  taken  care  of  by  his  father.  These 
statues  are  portraits,  and  veiy  remark- 
able for  the  execution,  likenesses,  and 
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details  of  embroidery ;  obeerre  aIbo  the 
plumage  of  the  eagles,  etc  They  were 
all  the  work  of  Pompcio  Leoni,  who  was 
paid  for  them  about  £16,000.  The  Latin 
inaoriptioi^  are  by  Arias  Montana 

Ante  SaeriaUa, — ^Indifferent  ceilings 
finely  painted  by  Granello  and  Fabricio. 
The  pictures  are  mostly  copies  from  the 
Italian  school  No.  68.  A  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Yan  der  Weide,  and  a  San 
Juan  de  Bios,  a  sketch  or  duplicate  by 
Qioidano,  an  Adoration  by  the  same, 
and  a  St.  Geronimo  cucribed  to  Ribera. 
Fine  fresco  arabesque  ceilings  by  Gran- 
ello and  Fabricio,  imitating  precious 
stones,  etc.  Twenty-six  of  the  finest 
paintings  formerly  here  were  removed 
to  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Madrid  in 
1827. 

N.B. — ^The  numbers  of  the  pictures 
were  put  up  in  1854,  and  a  catalogue  of 
aU  those  actually  in  the  Escorlal  formed 
by  Sr.  Poler6,  a  restaurador  of  the  Pic- 
ture Gallery  of  Madrid.  No.  62.  Gloria, 
Purgatorio  i  Infiemo,  aaeribed  to  El 
Greco,  known  also  as  the  Dream  of 
Philip  II.  68.  St  Francis  of  Assise, 
by  the  same.  64.  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, by  Zurbaran.  66.  St  Francis  of 
Assise  in  the  desert ;  and  66.  St  Paul, 
both  by  the  latter.  68.  Jacob  Watch- 
ing Laban's  Flocks,  by  Ribera.  71.  A 
copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration.  72. 
Christ  Waging  the  Apostles'  Feet,  by 
Tintoretto,  who  painted  it  for  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maroela  at  Venice,  and 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  at 
whose  sale  Philip  lY.'s  ambassador, 
G&rdenas,  purchased  it  for  £250. 

76.  St  Peter  in  Gaol,  said  to  be  a 
replica  by  Ribera.  77.  The  two  St. 
Johns^  ascribed  to  Greece,  are  of  his 
early  style. 

81.  Jesus  bearing  the  Cross,  sscribed 
to  Guide  Reni 

88.  St  Gerome,  ascribed  to  Ribera. 

86.  Descent  from  the  Crosa,  by  Yero- 
nese. 


86.  A  Mystical  Subject,  by  Tinted' 
retto. 

88.  Crucifixion,  by  Titian. 

89.  Mystical  Subject,  by  Yeronese. 

90.  St.  Eugenic^  Archbishop  of  To* 
ledo,  by  El  Grecco. 

92.  San  Onofre,  by  Ribera ;  signed. 

98.  Magdalen  Penitent,  Tintoretto. 

98.  St  John  in  the  Desert,'  Titian. 

101.  Yirgin  and  St  Joseph  Watching 
the  Child  asleep,  Yeronese. 

108.  Burial  of  Christ,  Ribera. 

The  No.  84  is  called  Ja  Santa  Forma, 
placed  at  the  S.  end  of  the  room.  On 
the  altar  is  kept  the  wafer  which  bled 
miraculously  at  Gorcum  (Holland)  in 
1526,  when  it  was  trodden  under  foot 
by  Zuinglian  partisans.  It  was  taken 
up,  and  after  being  some  time  at  Prague 
and  Yienna,  was  sent  to  Philip  II.  by  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  in  1692.  The  Urge 
painting  was  first  sketched  by  Rizsi,  and 
at  his  death  taken  up  and  modified  by 
Claudio  Coello,  who,  after  seyen  years' 
labour,  made  it  his  masterpiece.  Thesub- 
ject  is  the  procession  and  ceremony  which 
took  place  in  this  very  sacristia  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  II.  All  the  heads 
are  portraits ;  the  prior's,  holding  the 
custodia,  is  Santos,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  historians  of  the  EscoriaL 
Behind  Charles  are  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dinaceli,  his  prime  minister,  the  Duke 
of  Pastrana,  etc  It  is  a  veiy  fine  pic- 
ture, frdl  of  expressire  vigour,  excel- 
lent perspectiye,  and  forms  a  page  of 
history  worth  volumes.  It  has  been 
touched  up  in  1846,  and  well  copied  by 
Lopez  for  the  Madrid  Picture  Gallery 
(No.  676).  There  are  some  fine  temos 
and  other  church  stuffs,  beautifully  em- 
broidered, and  exhibiting  pictures  ftt>m 
Holy  Writ  embroidered  in  silk.  Spain 
was  always  celebrated  for  this  kind  of 
embroidery,  and  the  bordaderas  en  oro 
of  this  day  continue  the  good  tradi- 
tions of  that  art,  which  originated  in 
Ciudad  Rodriga    Many  of  the  vest- 
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menta^  etc.,  in  the  Escorial  irere  em- 
broidered alter  deeigiiB  hy  Elnrado, 
Tibaldi,  etc.  There  ie  one  Talaed  by 
Sigaenza  at  £46,000. 

The  CfamarSn  was  erected  in  1692  bj 
Olmo  and  Rid,  or  BizzL  There  is  a 
glorious  collection  here  of  predons 
marbles,  unrivalled  anywhere  else. 
There  is  a  cnstodia  containing  above 
10,000  preoioos  stones,  and  wldch  cost 
£6000 ;  it  is  a  present  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  the  EJng  Consort,  made  to 
the  monastery  in  1866. 

In  the  Oapitulario  is  a  fine  old  folio, 
written  by  the  monk  Martin  de  Pa- 
lencia,  and  containing  eighteen  fine 
miniatures  by  Andrte  de  Leon,  Sala- 
zar,  and  other  great  miniaturists  of  the 
time. 

The  CAoir.-— Visit  first  the  mtU-wrot 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  choir.  The 
statue  of  San  Lorenzo  is  an  indifferent 
Roman  statue  sent  from  Rome,  and 
aooommodt  to  represent  the  CJhristian 
hero  ;  the  four  lunotos  or  divisions  are 
painted  by  Giordana  In  the  other 
ante-coro  is  a  St  Peter  and  St  Andrew, 
by  EL  Mudo,  and  fresco  ceilings,  also 
by  Giordano.  Close  to  this  the  Libre- 
ria  del  Coro,  where  are  kept  the  colos- 
sal choral  books,  some  of  them  being 
two  yards  wide  ;  each  leaf  was  made 
out  of  the  skin  of  a  calf.  The  Psalms 
of  Maitines  are  by  Cristobal  Ramirez 
and  others.  The  style  of  letter  or 
writing  is  that  called  p«one$  by  the  Span- 
ish monkish  caligrapheis,  all  very  able 
hands,  and  the  books  date  from  the 
foundation  of  the  EscoriaL  They  were 
magnificently  illuminated  by  Andrte 
de  Leon  and  his  pupils,  Juliui  de  Fu- 
ente-el-Sas  and  Ambroeio  de  Salazar. 
See  especially,  and  as  specimens,  the 
three  Pasionarios  and  Oficio  of  the 
Apostle  Santiago  by  Fuente-el-Saz,  and 
the  Beginning  of  tiie  Mass  on  the  Day 
of  St  Simon  and  St  Judas,  by  Salazar. 
Though  many  are  wanting^  and  others 


are  torn,  there  are  still  fine  specimens 
of  monkish  bookbinding  by  the  Pa- 
rises  and  Pedro  del  Bosque.  Na  128, 
A  Christ  Crucified,  by  Kavanete^  of 
little  value,  and  a  curious  diptych  by 
Bosch,  representing  the  Delights  of  this 
World  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 
The  choir  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  and  continues  the  central 
nave,  and  though  80  ft  above  the  pave- 
ment is  still  low  enough  to  allow  spec- 
tators to  follow  the  mass  with  ease.  It 
is  large  and  brightly  lighted ;  there  are 
two  series  or  rows  of  stalls,  both  be- 
longing to  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
derigned  by  Henera  himself,  and  made 
out  of  ebony,  cedar,  box,  and  other 
choice  soris  of  wood  ;  they  are  simple 
and  unadorned,  but  very  elegant  and 
well  carved,  espedaUy  the  prior's  stalL 
To  the  S.,  and  close  to  a  smidl  concealed 
door,  is  the  stall  which  was  used  by 
Philip  II.  ;  and  here  he  was  kneeling, 
absorbed  in  fervent  prayer,  when 
through  that  small  door  a  messenger 
glided,  in  bearing  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto ;  but,  as  when  he  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  tiie  destruction  of 
the  Armada,  his  countenance  remained 
impassible,  and  he.  resumed  his  in- 
terrupted prayers.  The  lateral  fres- 
coes by  Romulus  Cindnato,  represent 
subjects  from  life  of  the  tutelar  and  of 
St  Gerome^  founder  of  the  •order,  to 
whose  care  the  monastery  was  entrusted 
by  Philip^  as  they  were  in  great  fa- 
vour with  him,  and  had  been  so  also 
with  Charles  Y.  at  Yuste.  The  other 
frescoes  are  by  Luqueto ;  the  ceiling 
is  also  by  him,  and  represents  the 
BUbs  of  Heaven ;  in  a  comer  is  the 
portrait  of  Father  Villacastin,  one  of 
the  Escorial  architects,  and  behind  it 
the  painter  introduced  his  own ;  upon 
observing  which,  Siguenza  said  tiiat 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  artist 
(whose  way  of  living  was  not  very  or- 
thodox) had  placed  himself  in  ParadiM 
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beforeliandf  for  he  was  much  afraid 
that  he  waa  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  make 
money  that  this  could  never  become 
a  reality.  The  cryatal  chandelier, 
though  much  ill-treated  by  the  French, 
ia  a  Exiib  specimen,  made  at  Milan,  and 
giyen  by  Charles  II. 

The  fadsM  (lectern)  is  a  present 
from  Charles  II.  The  eagle,  with 
spread  wings,  forming  it^  carries  in  its 
beak  the  gridiron,  emblematic  of  the 
tutelar^s  martyrdom.  It  is  classical  in 
styles  but  indifferent  in  execution.  The 
gem  of  this  choir  is  the  beautiful  Car- 
rara marble  crucifix.  It  was  made  by 
Cellini,  and  is  signed  '  Benyenutus  Ze- 
linus  Civis  Florentinua  fadebat,  1562.' 
The  great  Florentine  carved  it  for  his 
lord  and  master,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  gave  it  to  Philip  II.  The  artist 
prized  it  much,  and  in  his  autobio- 
graphy he  says: — 'Although  I  have 
made  several  nuurble  stataes,  I  shall 
only  mention  one,  from  its  being  of  a 
kind  most  difficult  for  art  to  render — 
that  is  dead  bodies;  I  speak  of  the 
image  of  Our  Lord  Crucified,  for  which 
I  studied  a  great  deal,  working  upon 
it  with  the  diligence  and  love  that 
so  precious  a  nmulaere  deserves,  and 
also  because  I  knew  myself  to  be  the 
first  who  ever  executed  crucifixes  in 
marble.' 

Fonthson, — Descend   a   few   steps, 
which  are,   as  well  as  the  walls,   of 
precious  marbles.    On  the  second  land- 
ing the  door  to  right  leads  to  sacristia 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  that  on  left  to 
Pantheon  de  los  Infantes.    Philip  II. 
built  a  pkin  vault»  but  Philip  III.  and 
Philip  lY.,  who  did  not  inherit  the 
ideas  of  simplicity  of  their  sire,  built 
these  theatrical  show-rooms — ^this  al- 
most Ironical  gilding  of  bones,  and 
most  pagan-like  series  of  urns.    There 
is  the  icy  blast  of  death  that  chiUs  I 
one's   very  bone%    sombre   darkness,  i 
something   oppressive  and   repulsive  I 


amid  these  shining  marbles  and  gilt 
bronze ;  nothing  of  the  feelings  that 
fill  the  soul  and  mind  in  the  presence 
of  the  truly  Christian,  yet  Tegsl  and 
beautiM  tombs  in  mediseval  cathedrals, 
with  their  sculptured  effi^es  pra]ring 
or  asleep. 

This  pantheon  (the  very  name  is 
pagan)  was  completed  in  1654.  Over 
the  portal  is  the  history  of  its  erection, 
'Lficussacer  mortalibus  exuviis,'  etc 
At  the  sides  are  Roman  statues,  alle- 
gorical. One  ia  Nature,  and  the  other 
represents  Hope^  with  the  words, 
<  Natura  occidit, '  '  Exaltat  Spes. '  The 
Pantheon  itself  is  some  46  ft  diameter, 
and  88  ft  high.  The  cupola  is  low, 
owing  to  its  being  placed  just  under 
the  steps  leading  to  the  high  altar. 
It  is  of  the  Composite  order,  after 
designs  by  Marquis  CresoencL  It  is 
entirely  mode  of  marbles  from  Tortosa 
and  Biscay,  and  jasper  from  Toledo,  etc. 
The  altar  is  also  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, heightened  here  and  there,  as  else- 
where too,  by  gilt  bronze  ornaments, 
and  an  indifferent  basso-relievo,  repre- 
senting the  Burial  of  Christy  by  two 
Hieronymite  monks. 

All  round  the  octagonal  chamber  are 
placed  in  rows,  within  niches,  twenty- 
six  marble  urns,  identically  sized,  and 
not  -unlike  an  anatomical  collection. 
The  kings  are  placed  on  the  right  of 
altar,  and  queens  on  left,  and  none  save 
kings  and  mothers  of  kings  are  buried 
here,  all  according  to  etiquette  and  strict 
classification,  worthy  of  any  French 
bureau.  There  are  wanting  Philip  Y., 
Ferdinand  YI.,  and  their  queens,  who 
are  buried  at  La  Gra^ja  and  Madrid. 
Upon  one  of  the  urns  Maria  Louisa, 
wife  of  Philip,  wrote  her  own  name 
with  sdflsors.  When  Queen  Isabella 
comes  to  the  Fscorial,  die  makes  it  a 
point  to  hear  midnight  masses  in  the 
Pantheon ;  it  is  also  what  Ferdinand 
YIL  liked  to  do,  as  well  as  his  mother. 
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In  thfl  Infantes  Pantheon,  disgnstingly 
called  'El  Pndridero,'  pudrmi^  are 
placed  in  meet  familiar  confusion  the 
bones  of  all  the  Princes  and  Queens  of 
Spain  whose  sons  did  not  reign.  There 
are  upwards  of  sixty  bodies :  here  lie 
IsabeUe  de  Yalois  and  Maria  of  Portu- 
gal, close  to  the  ill-fated  Don  Carlos, 
son  of  Philip ;  the  son  of  Charles  Y., 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  who  entreated 
to  be  buried  here,  'as  the  fittest  re- 
ward for  his  sendees'  (his  body  was 
brought  from  Namur,  May  1679); 
Louis  XIY.'s  natural  son,  the  Due  de 
Yend6me,  etc.  We  understand  there  is 
some  talk  of  reforming  this  portion  of 
the  Pantheon. 

The  OonTent. — ^Enter  from  the  res- 
tibule  of  church  into  Sala  de  Secretes, 
so  called,  because  ey en  whispers  may 
be  heard  from  any  angle,  owing  to  the 
form  of  the  ceiling.  Cknutro  Prindptd 
Sq/o.— All  of  granite,  except  the  marble 
parement ;  its  style  Doric.  This  lower 
cloister  is  a  square  of  212  ft.  each  side. 
The  frescoes  with  the  subjects  from 
life  of  Christ  are  by  Tibaldi,  or  after 
his  designs,  but  executed  by  other 
artists.  The  E.  side  is  all  by  him,  but 
none  deserve  attention,  and  they  have^ 
moreover,  been  wretchedly  restoni  by 
Poler6,  Maiin,  AigandoUa,  ft  Co. 

Patio  de  lo»  Evangdistas. — 166  ft 
each  side  of  the  square,  and  60  fL  high. 
There  are  some  indifferent  statues  of 
the  Apostles,  by  Monegra 

The  Sala  de  OapUuloa,  or  Chapter' 

houee. — There  are  some  pictures  on  the 

'walls,  mostly  copies  from  the  Bassanos, 

and  many  others  with  fine  names,  but 

evidently  copies. 

833.  Christ  Presented  to  the  People 
by  Pilate,  Tintoretto. 

831,  884.  By  CabaUero  M4ximo; 
two  Yiigins.  The  latter  picture  was 
removed  hither  from  a  Madrid  convent 

886.  Noah  Intoxicated,  l^  Giordano. 


887.  The  Satyr  Mai^ya^  by  the  same. 
Yery  fine. 

889.  Nativity  and  Adontion,  by  Bi- 
bera;  signed^  'Giuseppe  de  Bibera, 
Espafiol  Yalendano,  de  la  Ciudad  de 
Jitiva,  Academioo  Bomana    F.  1640.' 

841.  The  Sons  of  Jacob,  by  Yelas- 
qucs;  painted  by  him  at  Borne,  and 
during  his  first  journey  thither,  and 
sent  v>  Spain,  together  with  Yulcan's 
Foige  (Mad.  P.  GaL,  Na  196),  and  his 
own  portrait  for  Padieca 

848.  Nativity,  by  Bibera ;  844,  847, 
848,  by  Giordano.  ThelatterTitianesque.- 

849.  St  Gerome  Penitent,  by  Bibera 
(signed). 

882.  St.  Marguerite ;  copy  or  replica 
of  Titian's  at  P.  GalL,  No.  851,  from 
which  it  varies  (repainted), 

865.  St  Gerome  Praying,  by  Titian 
(signed). 

859.  St.  Christopher  (wood),  by  Pa- 
tenier. 

871.  Crowning  Christ  with  Thorns, 
by  Bosch,  either  a  copy  or  replica  of 
that  in  P.  GalL  of  Yalenda,  No.  878. 
An  oratorio  on  the  subject  '  Omnis 
caro  fsonum,'  by  Bosch,  signed :  '  a  pic- 
ture,' says  Father  Siguensa^  'worth 
many  books.' 

899.  St  John,  ascribed  to  CabaUero 
Mixima 

SalaPrioraL — 

891.  Flowers,  by  F.  Bassano  (signed) ; 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
was  purchased  at  his  sale. 

892.  Flowers,  by  Mario  Mixzi,  sur- 
named  dei  FiorL 

896.  '  Yirgen  de  la  Antigua,'  a  copy 
made  by  A.  Sanches  Coello  of  that 
effigy  in  Cathedral  of  Seville ;  dates 
1664. 

411.  The  Pnyer  on  Olivet^  by 
Titian. 

489.  Copy  of  Titian's  Ecce  Homo, 
by  £1  Mudo. 

HI.  Loth,  ascribed  to  Yaccaro. 

444.    Christ  at  the  Phariaee'iH  by 
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Tintoretto^  pniehased  at  Cfaarles  L's. 
sale  for  £100. 

446.  The  Lord's  Snpper,  by  Titiaii, 
foimerly  in  the  refectory  (repainted). 

448.  Qneen  Esther,  by  Tintoretto, 
purchased  at  sale  of  Gliarles  I.  of  Eng- 
land for  £100. 

458.  Hades,  by  Bosch.  A  pendant 
in  Had.  P.  GalL,  No.  460. 

468.  Flowers^  by  Mario  dei  Fiori 
(signed  1650). 

Igletia  Viqia,  — Used  as  a  chapel  nntil 
the  completion  of  the  huger  actual 
chnrch.  On  each  side  of  the  altar 
are  an  Ecce  Homo  and  Adoration  of 
^*S>9  1>7  Titian,  perhaps  only  a  copy 
or  replica  of  No.  882,  in  Had.  P.  GalL, 
ill  treated,  if  not  altogether  disfigured 
and  spoilt,  by  restorers,  and  a  copy  of 
Titian's  Burial  of  Christ,  formerly 
here,  and  now  at  the  Had.  P.  CkdL, 
No.  818.  In  the  high  altar  is  a  large 
painting  by  Titian,  representing  Son 
Lorenzo's  Hartyrdom — Yvrj  fine,  but 
ill  restored,  placed  in  a  bad  ligh^  and 
the  picture  itself  very  sombre.  It  has 
been  engrayed  by  Cornelius  Coort 

468.  EnjUrramUfiUo  (eflSgy,  etc.)  of 
Charles  Y.,  by  Pantoja,  dated  1699. 

470.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow,  by  Ti- 
tian (t). 

476.  Hartyrdom  of  Santiago,  by  El 
Hudo;  in  the  background.  Battle  of 
Claygo  (signed  and  dated  1571).  The 
executioner's  face  is  a  portrait  of  a 
blacksmith,  a  countryman  {^itcmo)  of 
the  painter's  (Siguenza). 

477.  480,  484,  406.  Escutcheons  of 
the  House  of  Austria;  they  are  sketohes 
of  some  that  were  to  have  been  placed 
over  each  enterramiento  in  high  chapel, 
by  Pantoja. 

478.  Annunciation,  by  Yeronese 
(signed,  dated  1588),  was  painted  for 
the  high  chapel,  but  found  too  large, 
and  Tibaldi's  (No.  2)  placed  instead. 

479.  Nativity  and  Adoration  of  Shep- 
herds^ by  Tintoretto,  painted  for  the 


rttatHo  of  high  chapel ;  there  are^  besidea^ 
several  indifferent  Cangiagi  and  Znc- 
caros. 

485.  St  Hanrice  and  his  brother 
martyn^  by  Grecoo  (signed. . 

Eaoalera  JViim^jniZ  leads  fh>m  the 
latter  cloisters  to  the  upper  ones.  It  is 
magnificent;  and  the  work  of  J.  Baut 
de  Toledo,  and  J.  Bant  Castillo,  snr- 
named  El  Beigamasco,  and  father  of 
the  fresco-painters,  the  Granelli  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  are  by  Luqneto 
and  Tibaldi,  of  no  merits  and  scenes 
from  the  battle  of  San  Quintin,  by 
Giordano,  and  an  allegory  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Escorial  by  Philip.  All  the 
figures  are  portndts. 

Clausiro  Principal  Alio  contains  but 
few  good  pictares.  Na  144.  Christ 
Appearing  to  His  Hother  after  the  Be- 
surrection  is  ascribed  to  £1  Huda 
The  series  from  life  of  St  Lorenzo  are 
by  Caiducd,  and  indifferent,  and  the 
scenes  from  Histoiy  of  St  Gerome,  by 
Gomez.  A  fine  St  Gerome  Penitent 
(No.  174),  by  £1  Hudo,  signed,  and  a 
once  magnificent  Nativity  and  Adora- 
tion of  Shepherds,  by  same  (Na  175), 
before  which  Siguenza  says  he  often 
heaid  Tibaldi  exclaim,  <0h,  gU  belli 
pastorir 

176.  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  a  copy  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto's  in  Yienna  P.  GalL 
(a  replica  in  Had.  P.  Gall.,  under  No. 
887).  This  original  picture,  of  which 
the  Hadrid  one  is  a  replica,  was  sent 
to  Francis  I.  of  France,  by  A  del 
Sarta  The  replica  was,  at  Andrea's 
death,  purchased  by  Harq.  del  Yasto, 
or  Guast^  whoso  poriaait  Titian  painted. 

187.  Holy  Family,  by  El  Hudo,  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Philip's. 

188.  The  Scourging  of  Christ,  by  the 
same ;  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  fine. 

189.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Yeronese  (f). 

Aula  de  Moral— T\aB  ffaU  of  M(h 
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ralUff  yns  nsed'by  the  monks  to  hold 
conferences  on  points  of  morality  and 
theology,  and  solye  casuistic  contro- 
Tersiea. 

IHawres.—-10S,  The  Besmection  of 
Christy  ascribed  to  Veronese. 

111.  Burial  of  San  Lorenzo,  by  El 
Mudo ;  used  to  be  hung  in  his  own 
rooms  at  the  Escorial. 

118.  Descent  firom  the  Croes,  signed 
by  Yeronese. 

114.  Charles  Y.,  an .  early  copy  from 
Titian's  at  Yienna. 

116.  John  of  -Austria,  copy  by  Car- 
rehos. 

Camarin* — Little  remains  here  of 
the  former  treasures,  most  of  the  best 
pictures  having  been  remoyed  to  Mad- 
rid. There  are  some  MS.  by  Santa 
Teresa,  the  works  of  St.  Austin,  written 
in  the  8th  century,  and  some  relics. 

906.  A  Grudfijdon,  ascribed  to 
Titian,  and  910,  a  Yitellum,  painted 
and  stuck  on  wood,  ascribed  to  Holbein, 
Lucca  of  Holkad,  etc.  (it  was  a  present 
to  PhUip  from  PhiHbert  of  Savoy). 
There  are,  besides,  several  miniatures 
by  Leon  and  Fuente-el-Saz. 

Celda  Prioral  AUn, — Some  good  mar- 
queterie ;  the  windows  look  on  the  gar- 
dens and  fish-ponds.  192  is  a  copy  by 
Carre&o  of  Sanchez  Coello's  very  fine 
portrait  of  Father  Joe^  de  Siguenza, 
the  learned  and  earlier  historian  of  the 
Escorial;  the  rest  are  copies.  Close  to 
this  doister  is  a  room  where  Ferdinand 
YII.  was  confined,  having  been  arrested 
for  high  treason.  It  contains  a  few 
pictures:  a  copy  of  Baphael's  Trans- 
figuration by  a  Flemish  painter ;  an  ex- 
cellent one  of  that  great  master's '  Perla,' 
by  Santos.  221.  A  Yirgin,  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  etc. 

In  the  Cdda  Prioral  Baja  is  a  por- 
trait of  Charles  Y.  by  Pantoja,  aged 
forty-seven,  signed  (Ko.  419). 

420.  Philip  II.,  aged  twenty-five^  by 
Antonio  Moro  (signed). 


424.  Portrait  of  Mariana  of  Austria^ 
Phmp  II. 's  wife,  by  CarriAo. 

42e.  Portrait  of  Charles  IL,  aged 
fourteen,  by  the  same,  replica^  <^py>  or 
original  of  No.  260. 

The  rest  of  the  convent  is  occupied 
by  eight  smaller  cloisters,  the  apothe^ 
caiy's  hall,  kitchens,  etc. — all  on  the 
same  colossal  scale. 

Idbrary* — This  portion  of  the  edifice 
bears  most  completely  and  strongly 
marked  the  stamp  of  the  founder's 
and  architect's  mind.  As  the  Escoiial 
was  intended  to  be  the  largest  convent, 
the  noblest  church,  and,  besides,  the 
emporium  of  the  fine  arts,  sciences,  and  > 
letters  of  the  age,  there  were  seminaries 
and  schools  formed,  and  a  magnificent 
library,  collected  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  containing  at  length  invalu- 
able treasures  of  Arab  art  and  science^ 
Greek  and  Hebrew  MS&,  etc.  The 
Biblioteca  is  placed  above  the  porch  of 
the  Patio  de  los  Reyes.  It  is  194  ft 
long  by  82  ft  wide  (Spanish).  The 
arched  ceiling  is  painted  by  Tibaldi  and 
Carducho  with  subjects  personifying 
the  sciences  and  arts.  The  composi- 
tions and  all^ries,  eta,  were  the  work 
of  Siguenza.  The  bookcases  and 
shelves  are  made  of  ebony,  cedar,  orange^ 
and  other  choice  woods,  and  were  de- 
signed by  Herrer ;  the  pavement  is  of 
white  and  dark  marbles.  In  the  middle 
of  this  long  and  beautiful  room,  very 
well  lighted  up^  are  five  laige  marble 
and  jasper  tables,  with  smaller  ones  in  • 
porphyiy,  for  the  use  of  readers,  a  pre- 
sent firom  Philip  I  Y<  There  are  several 
portraits  here ;  that  of  Charles  Y.,  aged 
forty-nine^  is  a  fine  copy  of  Titian's,  by 
Pantoja.  Opposite  is  that  of  Philip  II., 
aged  seventy-one,  ascribed  by  some  to 
Pantoja,  and  by  others  to  Moro ;  Philip 
IIL,  aged  twenty-three,  by  Pantoja; 
and  Charles  II.,  aged  fourteen,  by  Qvt* 
refto.    Thm  is,  besides,  a  marble  bust 
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of  Gieero,  laid  to  haye  been  foand  at 
Hercnliineam ;  a  plaster  bnat  of  the 
great  Spaniah  seaman  Jorge  Joan,  and 
two  bassi-relieTi  representing  the  two 
sides  of  the  medal  giyen  by  Philip  II. 
to  Henera,  and  engrayed  by  Gisioomo 
.Trezzo.  A  portrait  of  Herrers^  one  of 
Issbelle  of  Portugal,  Charles  Y.'s  wife, 
by  Granach  (f),  and  of  Fray  Gebsllos, 
who  wrote  '  False  Philosophy  is  a  State 
Crime,'  etc,  complete  the  catalogae 
here. 

The  library  itself  onoe  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  has  been  sadly  dimi- 
nished through  ni^lect^  inyssion  of  the 
French,  and  thefts^  but  still  amounts  to 
some  56,000  vols.  The  basis  of  it  was 
formed  by  Philip's  private  library,  num- 
bering 4000  vols.,  of  which  the  index 
or  catalogue  still  exists,  with  notes  in 
the  king's  hand.  Most  of  the  books  afe 
bound  in  black  or  dark  purple  leather. 
A  year  aiter.they  were  placed  here  (1 675), 
Philip's  ambassador  to  Rome^  Don 
Di^go  .da  Mendoza,  died,  bequeathing 
to  his  master  his  carefolly  collected 
librsiy.  The  collection  was  consider- 
ably augmented  by  gifts,  bequests,  and 
additions  made  up  witii  books  from 
several  Inquisitions,  convents,  and  the 
Chapel  Boyal  of  Granada.  Alfonso  del 
Csstillo  was  ordered  by  Philip  to  pur- 
chase every  good  Arab  work  he  might 
fall  upon.  The  catalogue  of  all  the 
Arab  works  in  the  Escorial  extant  then, 
may  be  seen  in  Hettinger's  '  Promptu- 
srium  sive  Bibliotheca  Orientalia,'  pub- 
lished at  Heidelberg  in  1668,  in  4to. 
The  original  catalogue  was  classified  by 
Arias  Montano  and  Father  Siguenza. 
In  1614  the  valuable  library  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  Muley  Zidan, 
amounting  to  8000  volumes,  was  con- 
veyed here,  having  been  found  on  board 
a  ship  that  was  captured  near  Bailee. 
Most  of  them  were  burnt  in  the  fire 
which  took  place  ih  1691,  ksted  fifteen 
days^  and  destroyed  whole  portions  of 


the  Escorial.  Of  the  MSS.  thus  lost 
I  no  index  was  formed.  In  Charles  III.  's 
time  the  Maronite  Casiri  published  an 
index  of  the  Arab  MSS.  extant  in  his 
time  — '  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana 
Escurialensis,'  folio,  2  vols. ;  Madrid, 
1760-70,  but  which  is  gen<u»]ly  con- 
sidered inaccurate.  The  Greek  MSS. 
were  dassified  by  Fray  J.  de  Cuenca, 
'  Bibliotheca  Gnecs,'  etc.,  26  vols,  folio. 
Strange  to  say,  Spanish  libraries^  that 
ought  to  possess  the  richest  and  laigest 
collection  of  Arab  MSS.,  are,  through 
n^lect,  hatred  to  the  Moor,  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  deigy,  among  the  poorest 
in  Europe,  and  there  are  petty  German 
University  libraries  richer  in  this  than 
the  Escorial,  where  there  are  but  some 
1824  MSS.  Amongst  the  books  shown 
to  visitors  is  the  '  Codice  Aureo,'  con- 
taining the  four  Gospels  in  gold  letters. 
It  was  begun  under  Conrad  II.,  Emperor 
of  the  West»  and  finished  about  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century ;  the  illu- 
minations are  fine  and  curious.  There 
is  a  fine  Koran.  Amongst  the  Greek 
MSS.  there  are  many  treasures  that  call 
for  a  patient  Hellenist.  There  are  very 
interesting  'Spanish  Chronicles,'  a  col- 
lection of  coundls  of  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries,  a  work  on  chess,  dice,  and 
other  games,  written  by  order  of  Alfonso 
the  Learned,  and  with  many  illumina- 
tions ;  Seville,  1821.  The  'Censo Gene- 
ral,' under  Philip  II.,  and  a  magnificent 
herbary,  in  18  vols.,  time  of  Philip  II., 
comprising  American  plants.  There 
are  idso  valuable  collections  of  sketches, 
etchings,  and  engravings  by  Raphael, 
M.  Angelo,  A.  Diirer,  Titian,  Breughel, 
etc  The  Upper  Library  is  not  public, 
and  contains  prohibited  books,  missals, 
and  the  Arab  MSS. 

There  is  close  to  the  library  a  reading- 
room,  for  the  use  of  those  who  consult 
the  MSS.  and  books.  There  is  also  a 
'Catalogus  precip.  auctor.  ineditor. 
MSB.'  in  the  Escorial,  by  Barvaeti,  etc 
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A  permimon,  signed  by  the  intendente 
de  la  Real  Cam,  at  Madrid,  and  counter- 
signed  by  the  bibliotecsrio,  etc.,  is  in- 
dispensable. As  for  the  rest,  patience 
and  ordinary  drility  tHII  help  the 
student  more  than  royal  orders,  intro- 
dnetions;  or  catalogaes.  In ,  this  room 
there  are  some  portraits  of  learned  Span- 
iards, yery  indifferent,  and  one  of  Arias 
Montano,  ascribed  to  Zorbarin. 


The  Falaoe  is  placed  in  the  angle  to 
£.  and  W.  of  the  whole  edifice.  The 
principal  staircase  is  by  VillanaeTa, 
and  was  made  for  Charles  lY.,  as  the 
former  one  was  not  oonyenient. 

The  rooms  in  the  palace  were  origin- 
ally most  plainly  fitted  np^  'Philip 
wishing,  he  said,  but  for  a  cell  in  the 
palace  he  had  bnilt  to  God.'  They 
were  sabseqnently  altered,  and  the  walk 
hung  with  very  beautiful  tapestry  made 
at  the  Fabrica  of  Madrid  after  designs 
by  Ooya,  Bayen,  Maella,  and  others, 
under  the  direction  of  Stuyck  ;  besides 
161  made  in  Flanders  from  designs  by 
David  Teniers,  and  some  twenty  Gobe- 
lins and  Italian.  The  subjects  were 
most  happily  chosen,  and  such  as  it  is 
to  be  regretted  were  not  oftener  adopted 
by  the  great  Spanish  masters. 

Philip  II.  's  own  room  is  indeed  a  cell, 
and  here  all  is  plainness.  Itwassoplaced 
that  he  might  be  close  to  the  high  altar, 
and  hear  and  see  the  mass  from  his  bed 
when  ill.  There  are  but  a  few  remains 
of  the  furniture  dating  of  that  time :  a 
chair  used  by  him  when  suffering  from 
gout,  a  stool,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
Antonio  Perez,  hiswell-known  secretary, 
used  to  sit,  are  all  that  now  remain. 
But  his  mind  is  still  to  *be  seen  eyery- 
where.  Philip  worked  yery  hard,  went 
to  bed  late,  and  the  monks'  chants 
awoke  him  eyery  morning  at  four,  when 
he  heard  mass,  and  so  deyoutly  and 
feryently  did  he  pray  that  tears  were 


often  seen  streaming  down  his  cheeiki. 
For  two  months  preyious  to  his  death 
he  endured  excruciating  pain  with  firm- 
ness and  patience^  On  feeling  his 
death  approiach,  he  was  taken  in  a  litter 
all  oyer  the  building  of  his  creation,  to 
see  once  more,  and  bid  adieu  for  the 
last  time  to  iJl  those  portions  which 
were  more  especially  his  fayourites,  and 
on  Sunday  tiie  ISth  September  1598, 
he  expired  during  the  usual  morning 
seryice,  with  his  eyes  turned  towtods 
the  high  altar  and  the  host,  and  grasp- 
ing in  his  hands  the  yeiy  crucifix 
which  his  father,  Charles  Y.,  held  when 
he  died. 

Sola  d4  las  j9ato22cu.— On  the  S.  side 
of  the  palace,  so  called  from  fr-escoes 
on  the  walls  painted  by  Granello  and 
Fabrido,  and  representing  important 
battles  and  sieges.  One  of  these  has  for 
subject  the  battle  of  La  Higueruela, 
where  Juan  II.  defeated  the  Moors,  1481. 
This  fresco  dates  1587,  and  was  copied 
by  order  of  Philip  from  a  chiaro-oscuro 
canyass  some  180  ft.  long;  found  in  a 
lumber-room  in  the  Alcazar  of  Segoyia. 
It  is  most  important  to  artists  on 
account  of  the  costume,  arms^  and 
military  disposition  of  troops  in  those 
times.  The  other  frescoes  represent 
seyeral  battles  and  nayal  expeditions  of 
Philip  II.  in  Flanders,  Terceira  Islands, 
the  Battle  and  Siege  of  St.  Quintin, 
Lepanto,  etc  ;  all  yery  curious  and 
interesting.  There  are  rooms  richly 
ornamented  with  inlaid  wood  and  fine 
specimens  of  ironmonger's  work  in 
Spain ;  see  the  locks  and  handles,  with 
inlaid  gold.  The  four  rooms  containing 
them  date  from  Charles  I Y.  's  time,  and 
cost  some  £280,000.  They  are  called 
'piesas  de  maderas  finaa'  Among 
other  pictures  scattered  in  different 
rooms,  we  may  mention  : — 

In  the  Cuarto  de  los  Infantes,  1.  A 
Yiigin,  by  A.  Cano ;  and  a  small  por- 
trait of  PhiUp  II.  by  Pantoja. 
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In  the  Despaclio,  Portrait  of  Charles 
III.,  by  Mengs ;  a  yiew  of  Yenioe,  by 
Ganaletto. 

In  Sala  de  Corte^  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  Olivares,  ascribed  to  Yelas- 
quez. 

In  the  Queen's  Oratory,  a  Virgin,  by 
Juan  de  Juanes,  besides  several  Mengs, 
Maellas^  etc 

Oompafia. — So  called  because  it  did 
aoompoOUar  in  its  way  the  rest  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  an  edifice  placed  on  the 
W.  side,  and  communicating  with  the 
palace  by  a  gallery.  Hero  were  the 
mills,  slaughter-houses,  cloth-factoiy, 
and  other  offices  and  trades  that  fed 
and  clothed  the  population  inhabiting 
the  conyent,  wliich  was  a  town  in 
itself. 

The  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  building 
front  the  yillage  and  mountains,  and 
haye  a  payed  platform  or  terraces  called 
loi^a  (lounge !)  On  the  N.  side  is  also 
a  fine  lonja,  with  a  subterraneous 
gallery,  180  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  high, 
made  in  1770  by  a  monk  called  Pon- 
tones,  to  ayoid  the  winter  hurricanes 
whilst  crossing  to  or  from  the  yillage. 
To  the  £.  and  W.  are  fine  terraces 
oyerlooking  hanging  gardens  and  fish- 
ponds. The  slopes  around  and  below 
are  planted  with  elms  said  to  haye  been 
brought  from  England  by  Philip  II. 
Visit  especially  the  Herreria  and  Fres- 
neda,  which  are,  or  rather  were  once, 
thickly  planted.  The  Escorial  (that  is 
the  conyent,  palace,  etc.)  belongs  to  the 
queen's  patrimony ;  seyeral  monks  haye 
recently  been  allowed  to  return,  but 
their  number  does  not  suffice  to  say  the 
17,588  masses  for  which  money  was 
left  by  the  soyereigns  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  eta,  and  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  yiew  from  the  towers  of  the 
Escorial  embraces  extensiye  but  melan- 
choly wastes,  treeless,  trackless,  and  al- 
most at  our  feet,  tliat  odd  contrast  (now 
daily  losing  its  first  force)  of  a  railway 


and  stations,  Newcastle  coal  and  iron, 
and  trains  running  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
close  to  this  monument  of  bygone  ages, 
in  whose  cold  granite  bosom  sleep  the 
mighty  representatiyes  of  the  genius, 
power,  grandeur,  and  backwardness,  of 
their  age.  Only  imagine  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  rising  from  their-  tombs,  and 
seeing  their  old  riyal  Henry  de  Beam's 
descendant,  the  Catholic  Queen  of 
Spain,  passing  by  like  a  whirlwind  in 
an  express  train,  amid  heretical  engine- 
driyers  and  Voltairian  stock-jobbers  1 

Before  we  bid  adieu  to  the  Spaniards' 
eighth  maryel  of  the  world,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  some  remarks  suggested 
by  its  style.  The  Escorial  is  a  yery 
important  work  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture^ as  it  constitutes  one.  of  the 
earliest  and  most  perfect  types  of  the 
Gneco-Roman  school,  the  principles  of 
wliich  the  Spanish  architects  were 
taught  to  admire  and  copy  from  the 
ruins  of  antiquity  and  the  modern 
edifices  of  Italy,  at  the  period  when 
the  intercourse  with  that  country 
became  so  frequent.  Mr.  Feigusson 
(*  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture, etc.,'  London  1862)  maintains 
that  in  tliis,  ss  in  most  Spanish  pseudo- 
classical  edifices,  the  influence  of  Teu- 
tonic art  is  eyident,  as  well  as  the 
ignorance  of  classical  detail.  'T]ic 
sombre  but  magnificent  pile  of  the 
Escorial  exhibits  a  series  of  solecisms 
which  would  haye  shocked  the  disciples 
of  Vignola  and  Palladio ;  but  the  whole 
design  shows  more  of  Gothic  character 
than  the  masterpieces  of  Wren  and 
Michael  Angclo.  Tliis  'grandest  and 
gloomiest  failure  of  modem  times, '  with 
its  forcible  outlines  and  massive  group- 
^&%  pu^  utterly  to  shame  the  miser- 
able monotony  of  the  still  more  modem 
palace  of  Madrid. '  The  first  impression 
it  usually  produces  is  that  of  disap- 
pointment ;'  the  last  is  often  that  of 
ennui,  and  delight  to  come  out  of  the 
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damp,  heavy,  sombre  necropolis  of 
stone  once  more  into  sunshine  and  air/ 
This  building,  with  its  great  height, 
and  long,  endless,  horisontal,  unbroken 
lines,  destitute  of  mouldings,  relief 
movement,  and  yaiiety,  is  an  erident 
illustration  of  this  fact--that  the  purely 
classical  style,  divested  of  the  resources 
that  the  Bevival  ushered  in,  is  as  ill 
adapted  to  edifices  of  any  great  size  as 
the  Gothic  to  small  ones.  But  the 
Escorial  must  be  considered  as  a  con- 
vent, and  not  a  pile  built  for  ostentation 
or  effect,  as  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
mind  tainted  with  melancholy,  of  deep 
piety,  which  sought  rather  to  ponder 
on  the  sombre,  awful,  retributive  side 
of  religion,  than  on  the  sunnier  one  of 
mercy,  hope,  bliss,,  and  love.  The  man 
explains  the  edifice,  and  the  edifice  is 
the  picture  of  the  man.  Those  granite 
towers,  resting  on  deep,  massive  foun- 
dations, rise  boldly  into  the  heaven — 
lofty,  aspiring;  plain,  like  the  prayers 
his  stem  heart  sent  forth  to  God.  Those 
spacious  halls,  without  pictures  or 
stonework  to  distract  the  eye,  lighted 
up,  and  leading  finally  all  to  the  church 
and  the  altar,  are  like  the  avenues 
of  his  mind.  Each  part  has  a  signifi- 
cance and  a  meaning,  and  all  blend 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  like  the 
notes  of  Mozart's  Requiem  or  the  Stabat 
Mate)r  of  Rossini 

Here  Philip  came,  not  to  live  as  a 
prince,  but  to  die  as  a  monk — 

'  With  age,  with  cares,  with  nudadiei  oppressed. 
He  totq^  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest' 
Johnson,  Tkt  V€utUy  qf  Human  Wuhet. 

to  'carry'  as  ho  said,  'his  own  bones 
to  the  grave.' 

Philip* s  CJiapeL — ^About  1 4  m.  is  the 
Silla  del  Rcy,  a  seat  formed  by  granite 
boulders,  whence  Philip  used  to  watch 
the  progress  and  effect  of  the  rising 
edifice. 

Casita  del  Principe.— Built  in  1772 


for  Charles  lY.  by  Yillaniieva^  and 
placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hiU  on  which 
the  convent  rises.  It  is  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  shrubberies^  neglected  and 
weedy.  It  was  intended  for  a  toy  or 
show-house^  rather  than  for  a  pssidence, 
and  containes  a  few  curiosities.  In  the 
ante-room  are  some  Giordanos  and  a 
Caracd ;  the  others  have  fine  names, 
and  many  are  certainly  original  daubs. 
There  are  some  bits  of  good  marble 
marquetry,  ivoiy-work  worthy  of  Chi- 
nese patience,  jaspers  and  gilding; 
clocks,  faded  siUcs,  and  furniture  of 
that  Renaissance  Pompeii  and  Hercu-. 
laneum  style  so  long  the  &shion  with 
Napoleon  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons. 
The  Casa  del  Infante  is  another  house, 
but  most  indifferent,  built  for  the 
Infimte  Don  GabrieL 

Books  of  Reference. — 1.  'Memorias 
sobre  la  Fundacion  del  Escorial  y  su 
Fabrica,'  by  Fray  Juan  de  San  G^ni- 
mo  (MS.  in  Library  of  Escorial,  E.  j.  7); 
also  publishod  in  the  valuable  '  Colec- 
cion  de  Documentos  ineditos  para 
hi  Historia  de  Espafta,'  vol.  viL  The 
author  was  one  of  the  first  monks 
sent  by  Philip  II.  to  found  the  mo- 
nastery. 

2.  '  Sumaiio  y  Breve  Declaradon  de 
los  Disefios  y  Estampas  de  la  Fdb. 
de  S.  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  por  Juan 
de  Herrera  ;'  Madrid,  1589,  8vo ;  most 
rare,  and  of  great  valuer  as  being  the 
handbook  to  Escorial  by  its  architect 
A  copy  in  library  of  Duke  of  Osuna, 
Madrid. 

8.  'Descripcion  de  la  Octava  Mara- 
villa  de  el  Mundo,'  etc.,  by  Alfonso 
de  Almela,  dedicated  to  PhiUp  IL  ;  MS. 
fol  in  BibL  KacL  (G.  194),  dates 
1594. 

4.  'Descripdon  Breve,*  etc.,  with 
the  additions  to  the  edifice  by  Philip 
lY.,  by  Father  de  los  Santos ;  Madrid, 
Impta.  Real,  1657,  foL  ;  several  edi' 
tions. 
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5.  'Dewsripdoiiy'  by  Poaz^  in  his 
'YisgB de  Ibpafla,'  toL  ii 

6.  Qneyedo's  detailed  'Hista.  del 
Beel  Moiiasteri<s  eto.  ;  Madrid,  Mel- 
lado^  1840.  The  author  was  librarian 
of  the  Esoorial,  and  therefore  conld  dis- 


pose of  eveiydocament  in  it  relating  to 
the  sabject  It  is  snperior  to  Botondo 
and  Bonugo's  works. 

N.B, — For  the  catalogues  of  books 
published  on  the  libruy,  see  ficpro.* 
Library, 


E8TREMADURA. 


Oeographioal  and  AdministratlTO 
DiTisiona,  eto.— This  out-of-the-way, 
dull,  and  most  uninteresting  region 
comprises  now  the  provinces  of  CA^res 
and  Badigos.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Eztrema-Oria,  the  last  and  extreme 
conquest  of  Alfonso  IX.  (1228).  The 
length  is  162  m.  from  Sierra  de  Gata 
to  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  breadth  123 
m.  from  £.  to  W.,  occupying  a  surface 
of  some  1211  square  leagues,  with  a 
popnktion  of— Gdceres,  208,672;  Ba- 
dijoz,  408,786  ;  total,  607,407  (1860). 
The  Sierra  Morena  separates  it  on  the 
S.  from  Andalusia ;  to  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  Leon  and  New  Csstile  ;  to 
the  E.  by  the  hills  of  Bejar  and  the 
Batuecas  and  Sierra  de  Francia ;  and  to 
W.  by  Portugal,  frx>m  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Eljas,  Tagus,  and  Sierra 
de  Gata.  Badajoz  is  the  residence  of 
the  Gaptain-General  of  Estremadura  and 
Cdoeres,  the  see  of  the  bishop  and  An- 
dienda.  It  is  mostly  very  flat,  and  con- 
sists  of  boundless,  trackless  plains,  with 
Tillages  like  happy  days,  '  few  and  fsr 
between,'  and  an  indolent,  simple,  pas- 
toral, ignorant  population,  given  ex- 
clusively to  pasturing  and  rearing 
swine.  The  cities  are  very  poor,  and 
lack  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist. 
The  want  of  roads,  wretched  accommo- 
dation, and  absence  of  subjects  of 'in- 
terest to  attract  tourists,  have  made  us 
write  so  brief  a  description  of  its  towns. 
However,  the  very  features  of  this 
country,  its  loneliness  and  silence,  its 
unexplored  natural  history,  may  tempt 


some  tourists  of  a  peculiar  dsss  and 
disposition.  We  refer  them,  therefore, 
to  Madrid,  fix>m  Lisbon  to  C4ceres. 
We  must  not  forget  to  recommend 
most  especially  to  antiquaries  an  ex- 
cursion to  Merida,  Alcantara,  Goria, 
etc,  which  abound  in  very  important 
Roman  antiquities;  and  Yuste  will 
attract  all  admirers  of  Charles  Y.,  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  monasteiy  of  this 
name  (see  CAcerea),  The  spring  and 
autumn  must  bo  selected  as  the  best 
periods  of  the  year  for  visiting  this 
seldom-visited  region  of  Spain. 


RouUt, 


Madrid  to  Almaden, 

nfl 
Merida,r. 

Bada!o>i  r* 
Truji1lo,dU. 
CAcerei,  dil. 


Alcantara,  rid. 
Coria,  rid. 

Plasencia,  rid.  ordH. 
Talavera,  rid. 
Toledo,  dil. 
Madrid,  raU. 


The  Estremefios  are  dull  holgasanes 
to  the  backbone,  unprogressive,  honest, 
and  trustworthy.  Their  dress  is  dark 
and  unpicturesque. 

BooJaof  ReferemM, — 1.  'Observaciones 
sobre  Iss  Antig.de  Extrem.,  by  the 
Marquds  de  Yaldeflores;  fol.  MS.  in 
the  Academia  de  Historia,  Madrid. 
Important  to  antiquaries. 

4.  '  Situacion,  Limites,  Historia,  Mi- 
nes, Ganados,  etc.,  de  Estremadura,' 
vols.  26  to  85  of  Larruga's  valuable 
'Mems.  Econ.  y  politicss  de  Espafta,' 
Madrid,  1705-07. 

Fomer's  Antigiiedades  (MS.) ;  the 
most  important  work  on  the  subject^ 
according  to  Yaldeflores  and  othenii 
have  been  misled. 
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Oaographlool  and  AdzninUtratiTe 
DlTisiont,  BiTers,  etc. — ^The  fonner 
Rflino  de  Qalicis  now  contaiiu  four 
laiige  and  thickly  peopled  provinoes — 
▼12.  Coraf&a,  capital  La  Coniiia,  popu- 
lation 667,811 ;  Ponteyedra,  capital 
Pottteredra,  population  440,269;  Orense, 
capital  Orenae,  population,  869,188; 
and  Lugo,  capital  Lugo,  population 
482,616  :  total,  1,799,224  Bouls. 

Gorufta  is  the  residence  of  the  cap- 
liin-general,  under  whoae  military  ju- 
risdiction the  four  provinces  are  placed, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Audiencta.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, K  byAsturias  and  New  Castile, 
S.  by  Portugal,  and  W.  by  the  Atiantic 
Its  extent  is  some  1082  square  leagues; 
which,  when  we  consider  its  population, 
is  an  evident  proof  that,  compared  with 
other  provinces,  Galioia  is  by  far  the 
most  densely  peopled  of  Spain.  The 
principal  rivers  are  :  The  MiAo  (Portu- 
guese Minho\  which  crosses  the  whole 
reino  from  N.  to  S.,  an  extent  of  80 
kil. ;  and  the  Tambre,*  flowing  from  E. 
to  W.,  intersecting  the  country,*  and, 
together  with  numberless  tributaries, 
watering  its  valleys  to  exc^.  The 
country  is  hilly.  The  Sierras  de  Loba, 
Testeiro,  Sierra  de  Porto,  de  St.  Ma- 
met,  Sena,  etc.,  are  lofty  and  woody, 
and  the  Pico  Ancares  and  Pefia  Tre- 
vinca  on  the  eastern  boundary  are 
covered  with  snow  almost  all  the  year. 
The  lower  vaUeys  are  warm  and 
sunny,  and  several  of  them,  especially 
about  the  Mifio,  most  beautiful  and  wild. 

History.— That  of  Galicia  is  the 
least  interesting  in  Spain ;  indeed,  there 
scarcely  exist  any  annals :  '  heureux  les 
peuplesquin'ont  pasd'histoirei'  The 
reino  was  founded  by  the  Suevi,  409 ; 
conquered  by  Lcovigila,  686,  and  by  the 
Arabs  in  718.   It  was  subsequently  an- 


nexed to  Leon,  and  also  to  Asturiss,  and 
even  became  the  appanage  of  Juan 
Oarda,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Portugal  Placed  between  oontending 
parties,  their  victim  and  their  pr^  in 
turn,  devoid  of  any  grtet  riches,  living 
principally  amid  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  their  poverty  tempted 
none,  and  their  fierceness  kept  most  at 
bay,  the  Gallegos  were  never  or  Uttlo 
troubled  by  conquerors,  fl»comed  by 
the  rest  of  the  more  civilised  Span- 
iards, and  lived  under  the  rule  of  pre- 
datory sheiksA  Santiago  or  Gompos- 
teUa,  founded  in  the  9th  century,  when 
the  body  of  St.  James  is  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  discovered  by  Bp. 
Theodomir,  became  an  important  city, 
of  world-wide  repute,  and  fr^uented 
by  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  shrine 
of  this  saint  Galida  was  declared  an 
Audiencia  territorial  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  Santiago  chosen  for  the  re- 
sidence of  the  justicia  mayor.  This  im- 
portant royal  commissary  governed  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  king:  The 
seat  of  this  authority  ^as  subsequently 
removed  to  Orense  and  to  Corul&a,  till 
the  radical  organisation  of  the  kingdom 
in  1886. 

CfharacUr  of  the  People;  Language, 
DreeSf  Ouetoms, — ^The  Gallegos  are  the 
BcBotians  or  Auvergnats  of  Spain ;  they 
are  a  tall,  muscular  race,  hardy,  la- 
borious when  their  interest  is  at  stake, 
but  otherwise  indolent  and  dirty.  They 
are  veiy  honest,  and  may  be  depended 
upon.  They  supply  all  Spain  with  ser- 
vants, moxoedeeordel,  cabbies,  flunkeys, 
(laeaifoe),  mormitons,  offuadores  (water- 
carriers),  and  all  olEces  of  beasts  of 
burden,  and  much  exposed  to  kicks, 
puntapieSf  liveries,  and  other  signs  of 
servitude  and  degradation,  whidi  the 
proud  Castellanos,  independent  Yasou- 
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enoea^  and  fiery  Andalaoes  despise^  and 
leave  to  thia  more  homble  race ;  fonder 
also  of  Incre^  of '  agninaldoa  'and  savinga, 
which  alter  three  or  four  years'  exile  (to 
them)  in  Madrid,  Seville,  and  other  hrgd 
dties,  they  cany  back  to  their  damp, 
dirty  monntain  hovels  and  sedaded  val- 
leys, where  they  realise  their  constant 
dream  to  own  land  Ifineane),  however 
small  a  patch,  however  nnprodnctive 
the  soil  may  be,  and  the  borono  (millet) 
bread,  darker  and  harder  than  the 
snow-white  golden-cmsted  '  pain  de  la 
servitade'  of  OastQian  'grandes.' 

Love  of  home,  la  Hmrra,  sickens  the 
emigrant  Gall^  a  year  or  two  after  he 
has  quitted  it^  even  if  he  has  reached  the 
highest  station  in  flunkeyism,  when  the 
ftimes  of  lus  grandeor,  the  glitter  of  the 
gold-laoed  hat  and  coat,  are  dispelled 
from  his  eyes,  which  see  now  distinctly, 
and  not  without  a  tear,  in  the  eamera 
oeewra  of  the  heart,  the  little  white 
choza  under  the  old,  well-known  chest- 
nut, by  the  laughing  rill  on  the  green 
slopes ;  and  when  the  noise  of  the  heavy 
ooach-wheelB  and  the  hum  of  the  corte 
are  no  longer  loud  enough  to  drown  in 
his  ear  the  discordant  tune  of  the  gaita, 
the  rough  deep  soprano  voice  of  his 
Harusifia,  the  follow  barking  of  his 
perru,  all  calling  to  him,  and  sweet  as 
music  to  his  lonely  heart  In  the  sum- 
mer, at  harvest-time,  flocks  of  sturdy 
Gallegos  spread  over  the  oom-teeming 
plains  of  Oastile  and  northern  Portugal, 
armed  with  a  short  hoz  (sickle),  like 
the  Irish  in  En^and.  The  reaping 
once  done  for  the  indolent  CastUian 
labourer,  who  wants  arms  only  because 
he  will  not  employ  them,  they  return 
gladly  to  their  free  hills  and  homes. 
The  women  meanwhile  have  not  been 
idle,  and  when  the  rueea  (distaff)  rests, 
the  field  is  ploughed,  maize  and  potatoes 
sown,  etc.  The  (kllegos  make  good 
soldiers,  brave,  patient,  and  easily 
managed.     The   dark  side   of   their 


character '  is  formed  by  a  suspicious 
mood,  jealousy  and  envy,  love  of  gossip 
and  meddling,  avarice  and  ingratitude. 
Their  lanffuoffe  ia  a  patois  between  Old 
Castilian  and  Portuguese,  and  their 
ludicrous  pronoundation  of  the  Spanish, 
not  less  than  their  proverbial  iiafMtf , 
often  cunningly  put  on,  has  made  them 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  more  cuUoe 
Spaniards.  They  use  the  «f  for  o,  the  i 
for  €^  eta,  saw  si&uritu  for  sehoreto ;  and 
one  of  their  war  speeches,  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  began, '  Nusutrua  dicia- 
mus  4  vusutrus,  murrimus  in  il  campu 
di  gloria  r  *  I  have  been  treated  as  if 
I  were  but  a  Qallego,'  says  the  proud 
Castilian;  and  in  Fray  Gerundio's 
satirical  newspaper  on  the  constitution 
of  Spain,  pubUshed  some  years  ago,  the 
first  article  ran  thus :  '  All  those  who 
are  bom  in  Spain  are  Spaniards,  and 
the  Gallegos  besides.' 

Their  customs  are  plain,  patriarchal ; 
they  are  given  entirely  to  rearing  fine 
cattle  and  cultivating  their  too-much- 
divided  properties.  Pilgrimages  are 
still  the  fashion  here  and  there,  more  as 
pretexts  for  jollification  than  devout 
excursions  (though  the  natives  sre  most 
pious  and  superstitous),  and  the  Ro- 
merias  are  now  but  village  fiestas,  when 
the  slow,  grave,  antique  mufterra  is 
peribnned,  the  couples  dancing  back  to 
back  to  the  tune  of  the  bagpipes,  when 
the  heady  wines  of  the  conntzy  are 
absorbed  in  prodigious  quantities^  and 
those  of  each  pueblo  loudly  proclaim  its 
superiority  over  the  others :  *  Yiva 
BriaUus  t'  <  Nn,  mas  viva  Amil  1' '  Viva 
Catoira  I  '-—discussions  which  usually 
end  and  are  settled  by  the  introduction 
of  'porroe,'  a  sort  of  shiUelah,  and 
other  suchlike  striking  arguments  ad 
hoinintfit, 

The  dress  is  sombre,  and  suited  to  the 
rainy,  damp  climate.  The  men  wear 
short  light-brown  doth  jackets,  knee- 
bieeohes  of  the  same  stuff,  and  polainas 
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.  X  doth  gaiten,  eifher  of  black  or  light 
brown  doth,  for  which  woollen  rtock- 
bgaresometimesmibetitatedin  Bommer. 
▲  donble-breastfld  waistcoat  of  the  same 
colour  and  material,  with  a  few  rows  of 
brass  buttons,  enlivens  the  monotonous 
costume;  wooden  shoes^  the  French 
nbots,  madrefUu^  are  used  by  the 
peasants.  The  head-gear  consists  of  a 
pointed  doth  or  rdyet  cap  turned  up 
at  the  sides,  and  yery  like  those  worn 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XL  of  France.  The 
dress  of  the  women  are  still  plainer ;  on 
working  days  they  are  clad  in  white  or 
striped  linen,  thrown  oyer  their  heads 
for  mantillas,  and  dark  mytu ;  but  thdr 
drees,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  is  most 
picturesque  and  handsoig^e,  when  worn 
by  the  wealthiest  farmers  on  great  holi- 
days, maniage-danoes,  etc 

In  some  of  the  yalleys  goitre,  paperas 
or  5ueto,  and  its  accompaniment,  cretin- 
ism, are  found.  This  awful  and  diagust- 
ing  infirmity  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
eyery  hilly  coimtry,  Switzerland,  Sayoy, 
the  Pyrenees  (French  and  Spanish),  the 
Ariige,  Andes,  K.  Nayane,  N.  Baisque 
Proyinces,  Asturias,  and  Galida.  The 
causes  of  goitre,  which  produces  cretins 
— those  bastardised,  rachital  beings,  a 
degree  lower  in  the  scale  of  the  human 
race,  whom  we  always  find  nde  by  side 
with  healthy,  luxuriant,  proud-soaring 
trees  and  yegetation — haye  neyer  been 
ascertained.  Those  afflicted  with  this 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland  are  known  to 
iiihabit  flat  and  low  districts,  40  ft.  to 
70  ft.  only  aboye  the  leyd  of  the  sea 
(ElboBuf,  Dax,  S.  of  France),  as  well  as 
the  highest  plateaux  of  hilly  districts, 
in  the  yentilated,  opened  Maurienne, 
Le  Yalais,  and  Lombajdy ;  among  people 
who  liye  wdl,  and  with  comforts  around 
them ;  and  also  in  countries  where  snow 
neyer  falls,  such  as  parts  of  Africa, 
Sumatra,  etc  In  reply  to  those  who 
haye  stated  that  they  are  exdusiydy 
met  in  countries  when  snow  and  gladers 


abound,  it  has  been  uiged  that  oases 
of  goitre  are  totally  unknown  in  the 
bluest  yalleys  of  the  Alps,  Norway, 
Sweden,  etc  Dr.  Grange  is  of  opinion 
that  the  soil  of  countries  where  goitre 
preyails  is  formed  of  maguesian  rocks, 
or  contains  dolomite  and  sulphate  of  ' 
lime  and  magnesia.  D.  Moretin  deriyes 
the  malady  from  oertain  organic  sub- 
stances found  in  some  waters ;  D.  Chatin 
ascribes  it  entirdy  to  the  absence  of 
iodine  in  the  soil,  waters,  or  air  of  dis- 
tricts where  goitre  is  common,  and 
iodine  preparations  inyariably  cure  or 
mitigate  the  goitre  by  absorption ;  yet 
bread,  y^tables^  and  meat,  all  contain 
iodine,  etc.  In  Galicia  and  Nayarre, 
the  cretins,  who  do  not  howeyer  abound, 
are  looked  upon  with  pity  and  disgust, 
but  sddom  succoured. 

The  exemptions  from  the  army  on 
account  of  goitre  and  other  glandular 
affections  in  this  kingdom  excoed  by  Ikt 
those  in  other  proyinces,  yiz. — 


CoraBa  . 
Orense    . 
Pooteredra 
Logo 


•  35 

•  37 
.  ziz 

.  66 


Total .  a49 

The  total  number  in  the  forty-nine 
proyinces  amounting  to  805,  of  which 
Asturias  comes  in  for  818,  and  GataluJ&a 
nearly  the  rest 

Mineral  Springs, — ^Although  not  so 
rich  as  Asturias,  yet  this  proyinoe  pos- 
sesses seyeral  mineral  springs  most 
abundant  and  effident,  which,  were  they 
properly  n&ftnaged,  would  be  an  import- 
ant source  of  prosperity  to  the  proyincc 
The  saline  spring  of  Camoudes  de  Bro- 
garin,  the  hot  waters  of  Caldas  de  Beyes, 
Coldas  de  Cundes,  Orense,  Lugo,  Cor- 
tegada,  etc,  are  excdlent.  The  prind- 
pal  are,  Arte^o,  near  CoruAa,  yery  like 
those  of  riombi^res,  St  Oenrais  (Sayoy), 
Baden  (Austria),  etc,  and  the  sulphu- 
reous spring  of  Carballa,  near  Comfia ; 
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temperatara^  24  to  84  oantignules.    For 
detidlB,  see  Cfeneral  Information, 

Agrioulture,  Minea.  Trade,  ato. 
^What  little  is  produced  ia  consamed 
on  the  spot,  and  trade,  without  excess 
of  production,  and  abemce  of  wants  and 
capital,  must  necessarily  be  an  idle 
word.  Yet  th^  ports  are  secure,  nume- 
rous, and  admirably  situated  for  com- 
merce. Vivero,  Riyadeo,  and  Ferrol, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  sheltered  and 
deep-bottomed.  The  Bay  of  Vigo  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  world ;  Corufia 
is  perfectly  placed,  of  easy  access  ;  Ca- 
mftpfti>ip^  one  of  the  most  secure  in  Spain ; 
and  Comubion,  Noya,  Muros,  etc,  are 
all  excellent.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
generally  well  cultivated,  the  products 
of  the  land  varied ;  thus,  fine  com  is 
reaped  in  the  Yegas  of  Orense,  Mon- 
terey, and  the  banks  of  the  Ulla. 
Oranges,  the  dtron,  maize,  and  flax 
grow  plentifully  about  Redasdillo,  Tuy, 
and  Rosamonds.  Hemp,  flax,  oats, 
chestnuts,  abound  near  and  about  Mon- 
doftedo,  Lugo^  and  Betanzos.  The 
oliye  is  also  met  here  and  there,  and 
the  wines  grown  in  the  districts  of 
0KDB6,  Yigo,  Amandi,  Yaldeorrss,  etc., 
equal  and  would  surpass  those  produced 
in  Portugal,  were  more  pains  taken  in 
the  daboraeUm,  There  are  excellent 
pasture-lands  about  the  Ulla  and  hilly 
districts  ;  goats,  sheep,  and  a  small 
hardy  breed  of  cows,  are  reared  with 
skill,  and  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 
Spanish  ports  and  London.  The  mines, 
those  at  least  that  have  been  worked, 
are  insignificant ;  copper,  *  iron,  and 
tin,  are  neyertheless  said  to  exist  in 
vast  proportions.  There  are  no  fabrics 
save  a  crystal-manufacture  at  CoruAo, 
and  linen  at  Yivero  and  Tuy.  The 
hills  produce  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
ping and  building.  Tlie  bacon  is  deli- 
cious, and  ttkeBaifona  hams  (near  Yigo) 
are  celebrated,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  of  French  Bayonne.  Those 
of  Candelas  are  equally  good.  ' 


General  Deaoriptlon. — The  cities 
are  devoid  of  interest,  if  we  except  Sant- 
iago, the  greatest  pilgrimage  centre  in 
mediaeval  times,  and  interesting  for 
its  churches,  etc.,  and  the  unrivalled 
Bay  of  Yigo  and  scenery  around.  The 
botany  is  worthy  of  study,  and  possesses 
great  variety,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
temperature.  There  is  capital  trout  and 
salmon  fishing,  and  wolves,  boars,  and 
caza  manor  are  met  with  in  the  hills. 
The  mountain  scenery  is  Swiss-like,  but 
tameTf  and  less  varied  in  aspect.  The 
climate  is  damp,  rainy,  and  very  cold 
in  winter,  when  the  mountain-passes 
and  tracks  are  impracticable.  The 
roads,  few  in  number,  are  not  well  kept, 
and  the  mountaineers  often  prefer  the 
beaten  tracks  (senderos),  which  are  both 
softer  to  their  own  and  their  horses' 
feet,  and  considerably  shorten  distances. 
Excursionists  will  find  great  hospitality 
among  the  simple-hearted  cheerful 
highlanders,  and  the  sturdy,  sure- 
footed, long-maned  jcucu  galUgos 
(hacks)  are  excellent  for  expeditions 
in  the  hilly  districts.  The  best  period 
for  visiting  Galicia  is  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September.  The 
routes  we  suggest  are  as  follows,  and 
have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  com- 
bine mountain  scenery,  fishing,  and 
city  sight-seeing : — 
Leon  to  Villafranca  del 


VIeno,  dil. 
Ponfemuia,  dil. 
La  Bafieia,  r. 
Lugo  de  Oistalleda,  r. 
Monterey,  dil. 
Orense,  dil. 
Rivadavia,  r. 
Tuy,  r. 
Vigo,  diL 


Pontevedra,  dil. 

Santiago,  dil. 

CoruAa,  dil. 

Ferrol,  s.  or  r. 

Betanios,  dil. 
Or,  Lugo,  diL 
Cangas  de  Tineo,  r. 

MondoAedo.  dii. 

Rivadeo,  diL  r. 

Oviedo,  dil. 

The  Lago  de  Costaficda,  Puente  San 
Domingo  de  Flores,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cabreras,  etc.,  will  gratify  the 
lover  of  scenery.  The  trout-rivers  are : 
— The  Tubia,  Lodra,  between  Ferrol 
and  MondoAedo ;  the  Ulla  and  its  tribu- 
taries, Furclos,  Mero,  etc.,  between  Lugo 
and  Santiago  ;  the  Mifio,  Tambre.  The 
Sierra  Candan  abounds  in  wolves. 
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Knglinh  seaport  and  fortress ;  lat 
86*  &  80'  N.  ;  long.  60*  21'  12"  W. 
Greenwich.  Population,  17,647  (1860), 
exdnsiTe  of  the  gairison. 

Boutee  and  OonT.— From  SotUh- 
/"^mm  fi^'npton  by  the  first-ckfls 
^mmH^  steamers  of  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Nayigation  Company. 
Agents  at  home  i^-LoncUm,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  KC. ;  address  to  secretary  of 
company.  SotMthampton^  Mr.  Engledue, 
saperintendent,  Oriental  Place.  Liver- 
pool, Fletcher  k  Parr,  28  Castle  Street 
Agents  abroad: — At' Cadit,  A.  de 
Zolueta  (see  Cadiz);  CHJbraUar,  Mr 
W.  H.  Smith;  LUbon,  A.  Yanzel- 
ler ;  Marmllea,  R.  Gower  and  Co. ; 
FariSf  Pritchard,  and  Mormeron. 
JXsUmee,  1161  m.  ;  time,  6  days  (121 
his.) ;  fares,  1st.  cL  £18 ;  children 
three  years  and  under,  £7  ;  2d.  d.,  and 
passengers'  •  servants,  £9 ;  one  child 
under  three,  if  with  parent,  free.  Lug- 
ffoge, — FintHihiss  passengers  are  allowed 
886  lbs.  of  personal  luggage  free  of 
fidght,  and  children  oyer  three  and 
under  ten,  and  servants,  168  lbs.  each. 
A  passenger  taking  a  whole  cabin  is 
allowed  4^  cwt. ;  a  married  couple  pay- 
ing for  reseryed  accommodation,  0  cwt. 
All  baggage  must  be  shipped  not  later 
than  noon  on  the  day  previous  to  sail- 
ing, except  carpet-bags  or  hat-boxes. 

Caniages  on  four  wheels,  £12;  on 
two  wheds,  £9.  A  horse,  exdusiye  of 
fodder,  attendance,  etc.,  £12  ;  a  dog^ 
exdusiye  of  food  and  attendance,  £1. 
Conyeyance  of  small  parcels  to  Gibral- 
tar, or  vice  vered,  6s.  for  the  first  foot, 
and  Is.  6d.  for  eyery  foot  after  the  first 
The  aboye  rates  of  passage-money  in- 
dude  table,  wine,  steward's  feea^  etc, 
for  first-class  passengers. 

Leaye  Southampton,  4th,  12th,  20th, 
ind  29th  of  eyery  month,  at  1  p.m.    lif 


on  Sundays  at  9  A.1C  A  doctor  on 
board,  and  diyine  seryi^  on  Sundays. 
The  steamers  do  not  toudi  at  Vigo,  as 
they  used  to  do ;  but  proceed  direct  to 
Gibraltar,  where  they  remain  from  6  to 
12  hrs.,  then  leaye  for  Malta,  etc. 

IkeeripHon  of  Sea-Paeeage, — By  this 
mode  of  reaching  Spain,   a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  is  avoided,  and, 
if  undertaken  in  fair  weather,  the  voyage 
IS,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasant     Two 
days  after  leaving  the  port  we  enter 
*  Biscay's  troubled  waters.'    The  first 
land  made  is  tiie  N.W.  coast  of  Spain, 
Cape  Finisterre,   after  Cape    OrtegaL 
The  coast  of  Portugal  is  now  descried, 
and,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  we 
pass  within  a  few  cable-lengths  of  Cape 
St  Yincent    A  bold,  rocky  headland 
gives  the  Cape  a  very  picturesque  ap> 
pearance,  enhanced  by  the  deep  red 
colour  contrasting  with  the  green  of  the 
sea.    A  huge  mass  of  rock,  detached 
in  &t>nt  of  the  headland,  adds  to  the 
tableau,  the  background  of  which  is 
formed  by  the   noble   range   of  the 
Montchique  mountains.    A  lighthouse 
with  a  rotary  light  rises  on  one  dde, 
and  a  romantic  monastery  on  the  0110". 
Cape  St  Yincent  was  the  Boman  '  Mons 
Sacer,'  a  name  which  a  neighbouring 
Portuguese  hamlet  (Sagres)    has  pre- 
served, which  was  reformed  in  1416,  by 
Prince  Heniy  of  Portugal.     The  Arabs 
called  the    convent  Henisata-1-gorab, 
the  Church  of  the  Crow,  frt)m  Ihe  re- 
ligious tradition  of  some  crows  who 
watched  the  body  of  St  Yincent,'  who 
was  put  to  death  at  Yalencia  in  804, 
but  removed  here  during  the  Moorish 
invasion.  •  This  cape  is  particularly  in- 
teresting^ in  connection  with  the  battle 
fought  Feb.   14,  1797,    between   the 
Spuiish  fleet,  under  Don  Jos6  Cordova, 
and  Admirals  Jervis  and  Kelson,  In 
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which  fifteen  amall  Engliah  defeated, 
alter  one  day's  hard  fighting;  twenty- 
seven  Urge  Spanish  ships,  among  which 
was '  La  Sta.  Trinidad,'  of  186  guns,  foor 
of  the  largest  falling  into  Jervis's  hands. 

The  steamer  rounds  the  cape  and 
steers  S.K  Cadiz  and  the  low  flat  shores 
'  of  Andalusia  are  left  westward,  and  now 
we  enter  the  StraiUa  of  (HbraUar.  Pass 
off  Gape  Trafalgar;  in  front  project 
Tarifa  and  the  yellow  plains  of  the 
Salado^  famous  for  the  victory  won  by 
the  Christians  oyer  the  InfideL  A 
small  block  of  white  buildings  and  a 
lighthouse  are  all  that  attract  the  eye 
on  land,  but  here  is  the  precise  site  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805. 
Our  readers  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  this  Waterloo  of  the 
seas;  that  we  should  yenture  to  recall 
them  to  their  minds. 

The  SlradU,  the  Arab  *Gate  of  the 
Narrow  Passage'  (Bab-ez-zakak),  'el 
estrecho^'  are  about  12  leagues  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta,  and  from  this 
Cape  of  Trafalgar  to  Europe  Point,  in 
Spain.  The  narrowest  point  is  at  Ta- 
rifa, about  12  m.  A  constant  current 
sets  in  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of 
2}  m.  per  hour.  Across  to  the  left  rise 
the  low  hills  of  Africa,  Tangier  being 
almost  yisible  to  the  naked  ey&  Geo- 
Ic^gists,  who  in  their  conjectures  go  so 
far  as  to  admitthe  possibility  of  America 
and  Europe  once  forming  one  yast  con- 
tinent, find  it  an  easy  matter  to  connect 
Europe  with  Africa  by  a  supposed  isth- 
mus, which  must,  they  say,  haye  existed 
about  this  point.  They  proye  this  by 
the  yaiiations  of  soundings,  by  the  Phco- 
nidan  tradition  of  a  canal  which  was 
cut  between  the  two  continents,  and 
oyer  which  a  bridge  was  built^  the  canal 
gradually  widening;  and  by  bilging 
thatthe  geolo^cal  composition  of  seyeral 
rocks  and  headlands  (that  of  Gibraltar 
included)  on  the  Spanish  portion,  be- 
long ^zelssiyely  to  the  K.  African  for- 


mation, diil^ring  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects ttom  the  surrounding  Spanish 
continent,  etc.  .  Now  we  soon  run  dose 
in  under  Spanidx  land.  Sura  being  seen 
away  on  the  hill-top,  and  the  fort  and 
lighthouse  of  Tarifa  (see  Cadiz)  dose 
to  us.  Gradually  steering  westward, 
we  enter  into  stiller  waters ;  and  before 
us  rises  majestically,  grand,  all-mighty, 
bristling  with  2000  cannon,  the  grey 
rock  on  which  proudly  wayes  the  red 
flag  of  England.  Algeciras  is  on  our 
le^  San  Roque  a  little  to  the  W^ ,  and 
the  glorious  range  of  Spanish  hiUs  in 
the  distant  background.  For  details  of 
boat-fares,  etc,  see  lower. 

From  Liverpool,  by  Bums  k  Haclyel^s 
fast  and  handsome  screw-steamers^  brig- 
rigged,  1000  tons,  800  hone-power, 
seyeral  times  a-month ;  6  days'  passage. 
Fare^  £10,  including  proyisions. 

From  London,  Hall  &  Go's,  steamers 
eyery  week  (see  Bills). 

lUlaffs.— -By  land,  riding  dther  by 
Casazabonda,  6  leagues :  ElBuig(^ 
a;  Ronda,  3 s  xz ;  whence  by  routa 
described  Gnmada,  orashorterway, 
and  one  we  can  recommend,  as  l<d» 
bws:—  Leagues. 

Malaga  to  Churriana  .    z 

Torremolinos    .        .        .        .     i 
Arroyo  de  la  Mid  .        .     z 

Benalipedina    .       .        .       .     > 
Fuei^rola  z 

Marbella  .  Qoag)    4 

Venta  de  QttiBones  .       .       .    z 
VentoCasasol  .       .        .    z| 

Estepona a| 

Venta  de  k  Torre  ,  .  .  z| 
Venta  de  la  SabiniUa  .      } 

Venta  de  Rio  Guadaro  .  .  f 
San  Roque,  •  .  .  .  a| 
Gtbnltar         .       .        .        ,    z 

Horses  are  found  at  Miiallas  (MalagaX  Tbe 
Journey  is  paid  U  and  back,  horses  and  men. 
One  guide  is  sufficient  when  there  are  no 
ladies  or  considerable  luggage  b  the  case  (lug- 
gage can  be  mostly  sent  by  sea  to  Gibraltar, 
and  addressed  to  the  hotd).  Guides  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Hotd  de  la  Alameda,  who  speak 
English,  and  understand  French ;  charge,  4far.  a> 
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brwiB.  SidfrchmB  cm  be  procuKd  forladj^i 
-  '  uini,  but  a«  quits  m  mla.    "O 
It  br  Coin,  Uoodi,  Ojen,  U  If 
felknnb|[  the  trnms  xmb    ^~^ 


s'^ 


■I  rfUw 
■f  dH  Mson^  M  cdkd  beawM 
.      .     nriathiflilwttw  Sdnil,  ih*  Ciuiii(ni^  < 
''tatfMonlr  poiiiitii  Spun  fans  vbkb  k  eu  be 
-;  Ibo-AI-KUliib  HTi  it  wu  Iba  dUKPit. 
Li  Uti^titija  of  Chriitiui^  ukd  i)nt  hi 
uiti  vm  a  lad  nrt  of  peopte. 
LeHVE  FucDgiTvlK  Mt  6  A.H.,  gUncb^ 
pui,  OD  the  CutUlo   it   CekbDin  (KilU- 
HoireUi)  mud  the  wild  Mr 

i>  Culillo  de  CilKi  del  Hon],  t-yv 
~     ~1o  dd  Hen  u  » 


iKirMla  (iriin  dine)  iacbuminilrdtntcd 
■midU  aruse  •tudou  1  pofi  6]S4.  Dn-Al- 
Ulhib  ud  Idrid  pnuM  Hubalbh  Ibr  hi  nn- 
rinlled  fnpei  uid  fi(i,  but  e>n  it  ■  tot  of  Mrih, 
where  bleed  imibedceBMwillr  br  tb«  laemia 
el  Ubm,  H  it  wu  pao|iled  b^cnie  belieren. 
» iti  odKT  figiBitrn  nvDe  of 'tbt 


ef  Prediculaa  in  the  Ik 
viUf  of  TmRier  (littei  an 


.    Ttw 


Thanh 

. EilepoiiB,  which  ii  laeeijf  *  pButxre 

DdbBMnihel-i.    FeidlbeGiw-  ' 


I  aoMdrfOBMnihel'i.  Foid the Gnublmun twii 
B^  lad  ■•«  tr  ■  IWe  of  iuie  ume,  ud  tgndnc 
Am  m    |i|te  br  Venu  d*  l>  Tin,  E«>vo«  vUl 

,V«idc. 


'  r.tL,  ilvitly  after  aomng  the  Ri 


inhib.  N.E.  of  Sisn 
.  .  .  -the  EuhebbimUi  ef  the 
Meon,  bot  c'  aaHiii  fonadlfcia  (Ciliuui  of 
UmRodub),  u,  aceotdinc  Id  thehiitocr  of 
thit  city  wntieii  br  Abn  BekKl-Idiiu  Al&nbt, 
uidiwliai  Ibn-Al-Uthibitaiei,  ItcoDiwDedia 

Wle  wu  bailt  by  lbs  Romuu.  ud  Iben  en 
-  Ba  tniis  oC  u  ucjent  eqaedoct  ot  Sdduba 
Lai  Bondu,  Tbe  ben  Inn  i>  ih>i  ef  the 
Alcalde  (deu  ;  withcnl  eninuTT  meat  to  offer 
tltt  honpy  IrmnUei).  Eucpooa,  a  anall, 
luppliee  Gitcajtai  with  fniit  and 


abound  widi  cabana  monteaa^  roebucks,  etc 

I  T,  to  at  Id  nadi  GUKalUt  early,     fthere  i* 
road  froB  Eatepooa  to  Rooda,  which  liea  j 

'  :r  to  Gaucin.)  Caitills  de  lai  SabiniUai 
)  reached  at  ii  A.K.     Ford  IheGuadiant 

{Flurin.  BarbsulBX  if  not  swaLlen  by  lain. 

'^  it  a  Ei:rry'boat,  a  few  yarda  farther,  from 
paBengen  ue  landed  on  men'iifaoulden. 

hone,    Ridoi  may  nn  u  hour  by  ueiding 
Su  Roqoe.    Smm  ^apH.— Pioriae*  of  Cadi^ 


it,4M  loluli'     Hiert'i  botel,  u 

tBuU,  but  coafurtBlJe ;  utoths  i 
PIkU.  Thit  iimiuLiag  popuUc 
bdifferrnl  lown  ii  u  called  tmni 
Bkiuta  dcdiotcd  u  Ssui  Rmius 
It  k  the  t*irMa  Ji  farlida  ot  liie  ' 
whicb  croaa,  uid  paxxed  xiinta^ 
Gibrtliv.    At  the  cute*,  puipd 


Ftom  Malaga.  B  j  i?jmw£ 
A^yw  («ju«»  Scrae 
■^mmlm^  Company,  Ha] 
](tcL,£l;2dcl.,  12&ioii< 
to  7  bn.  A  pleasant  trip. 
Comp.  ds  NaT.  ii  Vap.  flar. 
■teamen  leave  Malaga  on 
'  and  SBth  of  evetr  moDtli,  i 
ing;  fares,  1st  cl.,  90r. ;  S 
8d  cL,  IDr. ;  and  eicelleni 
Spaniah  atcamera  about  onci 

Pram  Lubon,  SB  to  S8 
Frencli  Naiaire  Company 
send  staimcn  from  lialion  b 
liecauao  Mulogu,  next  etuti 
all  proceeds  from  Qibralt 
EnftUsh  staamera  occasional! 

fYom  or  to  ifaneilla,  S 
I7  the  'Langnetloc,'  or  g 
(whioh  aee),  whence  to  Han 

Fram  and  to  Morvcco  1 
See  Horoeeo. 

It  may  1i«  said  genemlly 
are  Itcamera  constantly  plyi 
this  and  tha  principij  pt 
United  Kingdom,  Fiance, 
Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  Egypt, 

To  or  troja  ilatUira — ' 
and  take  there 
or  by  the  Bradt  packet,  w 
Southampton  for  Lisbon 
each  month  ;  fare,  £10.  0 
first  company ;  laird,  Fl< 
Co.,  agents.     See  ifaiUira. 

HaTaanali.— See  Coda. 

aiBRALTAB. 

Populali<m,—IB,QOO,  eid 

troopa  (6000  in  time  of  peat 

HotaU.-!.    Club  Honsi 
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law-  tuIm  im  tha  rock.  No  foieigiier 
ean  reside  without  bis  oonsiil  or  A  honae- 
.  holder  beooming  hia  eeearity.  Fennite 
of  xendenoe  are  granted  by  the  polioe- 
magutnte  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
days  ;  military  offioera  oan  introdnce  a 
atranger  for  thirty  daya.  The  gatea  are 
ahnt  at  aanaet,  and  6  to  16  min.  after 
the  arening-gon  haa  been  fired. 

Houra  of  ffun-lbre  (minimnm  time), 
when  the  gatea  are  opened  and  closed. 
Opened  in  the  fnoming,  Jan.,  6.15  to 
6.10 ;  Feb.,  6.10  to  6.40  ;  March,  6.40 
to  5;  April,  6  to  4.16;  Hay,  4.16  to 
8.45;  Jane,  8.45  to  8.60;  July,  .8.60 
to  4.10 ;  Aug.,  4.10  to  4.40 ;  Sept,  4.40 
to  6.6 ;  Oot^,  6.6  to  6.80 ;  Koy.,  6.80 
to  6  ;  Dea,  6  to  6.16. 

Evening  Chin.  —Jan. ,  6. 86  to  6 ;  Feb. , 
6.6  to  6.80;  March,  6.86  to  6.66  ; 
April,  7  to  7.20 ;  May,  7.25  to  7.60 ; 
Jane,  7.66  to  8 ;  Jaly,  8to  7.40  ;  Aug., 
7.86  to  7.6 ;  Sept,  6.65  to  6.20 ;  Oct, 
6.10  to'6.40 ;  Not.,  6.85  to  5.20 ;  Dec, 
6.20  to  6.86. 

The  aeoond  erening  gan  la  fired  from 
lat  April  to  80th  September  at  9  o'clock, 
and  fiK)m  lat  October  to  81at  Maix^  at 
8.80. 

*  Foat-offloe,  Main  Street ;  the  general 
orerland  mail  and  Algedraa  estafette 
are  reoeiyed  and  deapatched  daily. 

All  lettera  for  Spain  moat  be  prepaid 
by  Spcmieh  atampa.  Pre-payment  of 
lettera  to  France  and  Belgium,  vid 
Madrid,  ia  optional ;  but  lettera  for- 
warded through  Spain  to  other  parts  of 
the  Continent  are  oonreyed  by  the 
Spanish  post-office  free  of  charge.  A 
doaed  mail  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Kingdom  ia  receiyed  and  de- 
apatched daily,  viA  Madrid,  for  UUers 
apedaUy  addreeeed  by  tliia  route.  Poat- 
age  must  be  prepaid  ;  aingle  rate,  6d. 
for  lettera  under  4  oz.  Oyerland  post 
reachea  England  in  about  six  days. 

The  general  mail  ia  closed  at  a  quarter 
before  11  ^.m^     A  letter  takes :— to 


London,  6  days  ;.to  Madrid,  8 days;  to 
Paris^  4  daya. 

Packet  Maila.  —  Homewazd-bound 
mail-paoketa  from  Southampton  may 
be  expected  at  Gibraltar  about  the  6th, 
18th,  20th,  and  27th  of  each  month. 
Lettera  for  En^^d,  if  not  prepaid,  are 
forwarded  with  an  additional  rate  of  6d. 
beyond  the  ordinaiy  poatage ;  aingle 
rate,.6d.  foi  a  letter  under  an  ounce. 
Ship  mails  for  England,  as  well  as  ports 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  are 
made  up  at  poat-ofiloe,  and  aent  on 
eyeiy  eligible  occaaion,  and  deapatched 
by  merchant  steamers.  Letters  to  all 
foreign  porta  must  be  prepaid.  Mails 
to  Tangier  and  Barbory  ports  by  eyery 
opportunity. 

Telegraph. — Telegrams  can  besentby 
messenger  from  Gibndtar  to  San  Boque, 
and  hence  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent 

Oarriagea,  Oaba,  eta— Horsea  to  hire 
at  Morera's,  tobacconist,  opposite  Grif- 
fith's Hotel,  or  at  Montegrifib's,  opposite 
the  Spanish  Payilion  ;  horses  for  hunt- 
ing, riding,  or  trayellin|^  guides,  ladies' 
saddles,  etc.,  2  dols.  a  whole  day,  less 
if  per  week  or  month.  There  is  no 
tariff  for  cabs.  Good  hired  carriagea  of 
all  deacriptiona  can  be  had,  from  heayy 
darencea  to  jaunting-cars  and  hansoms. 
Ayoid  the  Spanish  calesa,  fit  only  to 
crack  one's  bones  to  pieces.  From  hotel 
to  port  2s.  is  the  customary  charge. 


Boats,  TariiC 


r.     s,   d. 


To  Bfty  and  back,  not  exceeding 

half-nn-hour  .6  •    i 

ETery  extra  half-hour  .3  i    li 

To  Ragged  Staff  Stain  .6  ax 

New  Mole  .        .    9  30} 

If  more  than  two  persona,  3r.  for 

each 3  >    o^ 

General  Deaoription.— This  famoua 
fortreas  (the  Oalpe  of  the  ancienta)  ia 
aituated  on  the  W.  aide  of  a  lofty  pro- 
monotry  or  rook,  which  projecta  into 
the  sea  'in  a  southerly  direction,  some 
8  nules,  being  one-half  to  three-qoor- 
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ten  of  a  mfle  in  width.  The  town 
lies  on  the  western  elopes  of  the  rocky 
monntain,  the  highest  portions  of 
which  (1480  ft),  though  appaientlj 
naked,  are,  on  doser  sorrey,  fonnd  to 
be  clothed  with  African  yegetation. 
What^  howerer,  is  most  remarkable  is, 
that  this  rock,  outwardly  so  harmless 
in  appearance,  is  all  undermined  and 
tunnelled  wiiih  wonderful  ingenuity 
and  at  enormous  expense,  and  now  and 
then,  behind  a  palmito,  or  between  two 
prickly  pears,  the  yawning  mouth  of  a 
cannon  will  just  peep  out,  like  a  bull- 
dog at  bay.  The  £.  and  S.  sides  are 
rery  rugged,  and  almost  perpendicular, 
and  their  being  fortified  is  quite  a 
display  of  defiance,  as  they  are  totally 
inaccessible.  Its  northern  side,  front- 
ing the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
it  with  Spain,  is  precipitous,  and  not 
less  accessible;  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  by  which  an  army  could  begin  the 
assault  The  circumference  is  6  miles, 
the  length,  N.  to  8.,  about  8. 

The  W.  side,  facing  the  sea,'  is  ap- 
parently the  weakest;  and  the  portion 
to  right  of  Bagged  Staff  Stairs,  and  all 
about  Tumpei^s  Battery,  was  certainly 
not  as  strongly  'fortified  as  the  rest 
before  the  new  works  were  begun,  and 
here  the  English  landed  under  Admiral 
Booke.  One  of  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  rock,  facing  the  sea,  is  Europa 
Point,  where  a  lighthouse  and  batteries 
hare  been  erected ;  the  other,  on  the 
opposite  extremity,  is  called  Punta  de 
^pafia.  The  neiitral  ground  is  the 
strip  of  land  dividing  the  rock  fh>m 
the  mainland,  the  portion  belonging  to 
England  being  aU  undermined ;  it  could 
also  be  instantly  submerged.  A  little 
beyond  is  the  Campo  de  Gibraltar,  and 
the  lines  (lineas)  where  the  Spanish 
sentry,  the  bumt-up,  black-eyed,  thin, 
ill-fed,  but  picturesque  child  of  the  sun 
mounte  laztiy  guard  side  by  side  with 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  prosaic 


son  of  fog  and  rain.  Tha  precipi- 
tous sides  of  the  grey  limestone  rock 
are  Terdant  in  spring  and  autumn,  and 
the  scattered  orchards  produce  excellent 
tndt;  in  summer  they  become  tawny 
and  bare.  There  is,  at  tliat  season  of 
the  year,  a  want  of  circulation  of  air, 
which,  added  to  the  extreme  heat 
scorching  Leyanter,  and  absence  of 
trees,  maJces  Gibraltar  next  to  intoler- 
able. The  rock,  moreoyer,  rising  be- 
hind the  town,  reflecto  the  heat  and 
checks  the  currente  of  air. 

The  highest  point  of  the  rock  is  called 
the  Signal,  or  £1  ffaeho.  From  it  the 
panorama  is  unrivalled.  The  eye,  from 
this  eagle's  eyrie,  sweeps  over  two  seas, 
two  quarters  of  the  world,  and  what 
four  hundred  years  ago  constituted  five 
kingdoms — ^viz.,  Granada,  Seville,  etc 
Beyond  the  stndto  looms  the  mystorious 
perdofU  (not  arid)  Africa,  with  ite  king- 
doms of  Fez,  Mequinez,  Morocco,  and 
ite  porte  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta — ^the 
Abyla  of  the  Phoenicians. 

When  first  seen  from  the  sea,  the 
great  rock  burste  suddenly  into  the  blue 
air,  a  height  of  1480  ft,  rising,  as  it 
were,  from  under  the  waves,  as  the  land 
about  it  is  all  fiat  low,  and  does  not 
appear  linked  toit ;  it  rises  like  amon- 
strous  monolith,  a  fragment  of  some  * 
shattered  world  dropped  here  by  chance, 
and  not  ill-compared,  by  a  foreign 
writer,  to  a  gigantic  granite  sphinx, 
whose  shoulders,  groins,  and  croup 
would  lie  towards  Spain,  with  the  long, 
broad,  loose,  flowing,  and  undulating 
outlines,  like  those  of  a  lion  asleep,  and 
whose  head,  somewhat  truncated,  is 
turned  towards  Africa,  as  if  with  a 
dreamy  and  steadfast  deep  attention. 
Towaids  the  W.,  in  the  distance,  we 
can  descry  the  high  snmmite  of  the  arid 
Cuervo^  Ihe  hills  of  Ojen  and  Scmona ; 
to  N.  the  range  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda ; 
and  towards  the  E.,  following  the  wide 
outline  of  land  fonned  by  the  Mediter* 
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ranean,  all  the  creekB,  mintatare  hn- 
botm,  and  promontories  of  the  indented 
coast,  the  small  town  of  Estepona,  part 
of  M  arbeUa,  farther  on  the  huj  peaks 
of  Sierra  Bermcya,  and  finally,  Uending 
with  the  Inminons  skies,  the  snowy 
heights  of  Alpigarras  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. At  oar  feet  lies  the  now  almost 
imperceptible  town  of  Gibraltar,  and 
yonder,  in  the  bay,  the  three-deckers  at 
anchor,  which  look  like  so  many  play- 
things, or  miniatore  ships,  whilst, 
sweeping  across  the  quiet  bine  sheet  of 
snnlit  water,  the  eye  rests  pleasantly  on 
the  terraced  gay-looking  Algeciras,  and 
to  the  ri^t  San  Roqne  and  its  cork-tree 
forest 

The  FoHifieaiiom.—A'pplj  by  letter, 
enclosing  card,  to  the  town  migor.  A 
master -gunner  conducts  the  visitor. 
Ladies^  and  parties  who  dread  fatigue, 
are  provided  with  donkeys.  The  de- 
fences of  the  rock  are  wonderfully  con- 
trived ;  the  result  of  constant  and  dose 
investigation  of  every  nook  and  comer 
liable  to  surprise.  In  the  course  of  this 
visit  we  pass  first  the  Moorish  castle 
(which  is  not  shown),  one  of  the  earliest 
Moorish  works  in  Spain,  having  been 
erected,  according  to  the  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  S.  gate,  in  726,  by  Abu 
Abul  Higez.  The  Torre  del  Homenage, 
which  is  riddled  with  shot-marks,  is 
picturesque,  with  a  fine  circular  arch. 

The  OaUerisa^^Kear  this  are  the 
'galleries, '  excavated  along  the  N.  front, 
and  in  tiers.  These  contain  thirty-seven 
guns  of  different  calibre,  some  mounted 
on  stocks,  in  order  to  change  the  level 
when  required.  The  smoke  when  the 
guns  are  fired  issues  freely,  causing  no 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  gunners, 
save  when  strong  easterly  winds  prevail. 
Yisit  the  Comwallis  and  St  George's 
Hall,  the  Utter  of  which  is  60  ft  by  86 
ft  The  engineering  of  these  tunnelled 
galleries,  the  distribution  of  the  guns, 
the  lighting  up,  the  deposits  for  shot  and 


powder,  are  admirable^  though  ezcesd- 
ing,  perhaps,  all  the  strict  requirements; 
it  is  Me  luxe  et  la  coquetterie  de  I'im- 
prenaUe.' 

Signal  Tower.  — ^Visitors  .  are  now 
taken  to  the  Signal  Tower,  through  rig 
sag  roads.  On  the  way  they  are  likely 
to  meet,  or  rather  descry  in  the  distance, 
some  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
marauding  monkeys,  the  tenants  of  the 
rock,  who,  as  first  occupants  of  the  soil, 
have  been  always  respected  both  by 
Spaniards  and  English.  The  bravest 
come  down  from  the  tops  at  night-fall, 
and  lurk  about  the  ordiards  in  search 
of  fruit  and  stray  chickens ;  others,  more 
prudent,  keep  to  the  palmitos  and 
prickly  pear,  which  they  carry  with 
them  to  discuss  on  the  rocks.  At  the 
Signal  Tower  telescopes  and  refresh- 
ments are  provided.  From  this  point 
(the  view  from  which  has  been  already 
described)  proceed  to  the  stalactite 
Gave  of  St.  Michael,  which  presents 
a  fine  sight  when  illuminated.  The 
ruins  of  the  OUara  Tower,  or  Folly, 
may  next  be  seen,  situated  on  the  S. 
point  of  the  rock,  and  which  was  built 
by  that  ofllcer  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  and  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  soon  after  its  com- 
pletion. The  view  it  affords  of  the  S. 
district  is  very  fine  and  extensive.  Then 
return  by  the  geranium-planted  avenues 
and  narrow  lanes  into  the  dty.  Those 
who  interest  themselves  in  military  de- 
fences may  visit,  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  rock,  the  Devil's  Tongue  Battery, 
dose  to  Land  Port,  then  following  the 
sea  or  line  wall  to  King's  Bastion,  after- 
wards by  the  gate  and  walls  built  by 
Charles  Y.,  passing  on  to  South  Port, 
Victoria  Battery,  and  Orange  Bastion, 
to  the  gardens.  On  thdr  right  are  the 
Ragged  Staff  Stairs  and  Tumper's  Bat- 
tery. Ascend  Scud  HiU,  as  far  as  Wind- 
mill HilL  Visit  the  Naval  Hospital. 
South  Barracks^  Pavilion,  eta 
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The  Oity  is  moet  unlnterestiiig  and 
dnlL  It  consiflts  of  nniform  white- 
washed huge  barracks,  and  low,  flat- 
roofed,  and  darkly-painted  houses,* 
mostly  made  of  bricks,  plaster,  and 
wood,  after  an  Italian,  or  rather  no 
9tyle.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
winding ;  the  principal  one  is  Water- 
port  Street,  which  is  lined  with  yeiy  in- 
different shops,  where  prices  are  higher 
than  in  England.  English  comforts, 
however,  can  be  procured,  including 
excellent  tea,  ales,  cigarai,  English 
medicines,  firearms,  sad<Uery,  etc. 

The  AloTMda  is  the  pride  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  is  truly  charming,  being 
laid  out  in  the  EngUsh  style,  and 
abounding  in  beautifid  geraniums  and 
bowers.  It  commands  fine  views  of 
the  straits  and  coast  of  Africa.  At  the 
entrance  is  the  drilling-ground,  where 
the  regimental  bands  play  in  the 
evening.  The  monuments  to  the  Duke 
of  Wdlington  and  General  Elliot  are 
mean  and  tasteless.  The  Alameda 
then  becomes  the  fashionable  lounge, 
and  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
dose  contrast  of  populations  of  ex- 
treme points  of  Europe  is  quite  novel 
and  curious.  The  London  bonnet  and 
Mrs.  Brown's  hats  are  seen  side  by  side 
with  the  mantilla  de  tiro ;  blue  eyes  and 
rosy  complexions  next  melting  black 
eyes  and  olive-dark  cutis.  The  different 
mien,  toilette,  language,  and  walk  are  all 
striking.  Th^phile  Gauthier  thus  de- 
scribes the  effect  produced  on  his 
hxmiorous  mind  by  this  scene: — *Je 
ne  puis  exprimer  la  sensation  d^aagr^- 
able  que  j'^prouvai  k  la  vue  de  la  pre- 
mie Anglaise  que  je  rencontrai,  un 
chapeau  k  voile  vert  sur  la  tSte,  mar- 
chant  comma  un  grenadier  de  la  garde, 
au  moyen  de  grands  pieds  chauaaiSs  de 
grands  brodequins.  Ce  n'dtait  pas 
qu'elle  fiit  laide^  au  oontraire,  mais 
j'itais  aocoutum6  k  la  puret^  de  race, 
k  la  finesse  du  cheval  arabe,  k  la  grftce 


• 

exqnise  de  d-marche,  k  la  mignonnerie 
et  k  la  gentillesse  andalouses,  et  cette 
figure  rectiligne,  au  regard  itormi,  k 
la  physionomie  morte,  aux  gestes  angu- 
leux,  avec,  sa  tenue  exacte  et  m^tho- 
dique^  son  parfum  de  'cant»'  et  son 
absence  de  tout  natural,  me  produisit 
un  effet  comiquement  sinistre.  II  me 
sembla  que  j'jtais  mis  tout-k-ooup  en 
presence  du  spectre  de  la  civilisation, 
mon  ennemie  mortelle.' 

There  are  no  buildings  of  particular 
interest  The  governor's  house  is  in- 
different^  the  synagogues  poorly  de- 
corated, the  English  and  Spanish 
churches  not  worth  visiting.  Religious 
toleration  rules  side  by  side  with  liberty 
of  commerce.  There  are  two  bishops, 
one  Protestant  and  the  other  Catholic. 

Tourists  should  visit  the  market, 
near  Commercial  Square,  about  eight 
in  the  morning ;  not  for  the  nick- 
nacks,  mouldering  bedsteads,  worm- 
eaten  chairs  and  tables  which  are  sold, 
but  on  account  of  the  types  and  dress 
of  the  motley  crowd.  Moors,  Turks, 
Greeks,  Jews,  the  Spanish  smuggler, 
the  Catalan  sailor,  the  red  coat  of  the 
English  private,  all  mingle  together, 
bawling;  disputing;  baigaining;  and 
cheating  in  their  different  tongues^ 
ways;  and  gestures.  The  fish-market 
is  another  sight  not  to  be  omitted.  The 
fish  is  excellent  and  varied.  There  is 
always  a  good  supply  of  fimit  from 
Spain  and  Morocco;  the  Tangerine 
oranges  are  exquisite. 

The  Bay  of  OibraUar  is  spacious, 
and  sheltered  firom  the  most  dangerous 
winds.  It  is  formed  by  two  head- 
lands— Europa  Point  on  the  rock,  and 
Cabrita  in  Spain.  Two  moles  have 
been  constructed  for  the  protection 
of  ships;  the  old  one,  offering  none 
but  to  small  crafty  projects  from  the 
K.  end  of  the  town,  1100  ft.  into  the 
sea.  Along  the  new  mde,  which  is  1^ 
m.  more  to  the  S.,  and  extends  700  ft 
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aitwardfl,  line-of-batUe  shipB  can  easily 
be  moored.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
bay  N.  to  8.  is  8  m.  ;  the  width  E.  to 
W.  of  6  m.,  and  the  Idepth  in  the 
centre  exceeds  100  fathoms,  the  tide 
rising  some  i.  ft.  ;  the  anchorage  is 
good,  the  bay  being  exposed  only  to 
B.'W.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  at 
Gibraltar,  as  it  is  a  free  port,  hampered 
with  bat  few  restrictions. 

The  valne  of  British  prodacts  ex- 
ported to  Gibraltar  amounts  to  about 
£660,000.  The  revenue  collected  in 
the  town  amounts  to  from  £80,000  to 
£40,000,  which  is  sufficient  to  defray 
the  public  civil  expenditure.  But 
since  a  more  liberal  system  has  been 
introduced  by  Spanish  ministers  of 
finance,  the  exports  of  British  products 
have  declined. 

Btaiory. — ^When  the  Phoenicians  (see 
Cadis),  in  their  bold  and  .distant  naval 
expeditions,  arrived  thus  far,  they  con- 
sidered this  to  be  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  called  it  Alube,  or  (according  to 
many)  Calpe  or  Calph,  a  '  caved  moun- 
tain.' Here'  they  erected  one  of  the 
two  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  other  being 
that  of  Abyla,  Abel  (Ceuta),  which 
rises  on  the  African  coast  some  2200 
ft.  high.  Tarik,  the  one-eyed  Berber 
invader,  attacked  and  took  the  place, ' 
April  80,  711,  and  to  commemorate  hia 
first  victory  called  it  after  his  own 
name,  *Ghebal-Tarik.'  It  wis  re- 
covered by  Guzman  el  Bueno  in  1809, 
but  surrendered  to  the  Moors  some 
years  after.  Another  Guzman  in  1462 
dispossessed  the  Infidel,  who  never  re- 
covered it  after  that  time.  During  the 
war  of  succession,  in  1704,  when  the 
garrison  consisted  of  only  eighty  men. 
Sir  George  Rooke,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
surprised  and  obtained  an  easy  posses- 
sion of  it^  Since  that  time,  and  not- 
withstanding repeated  efforts  made  by 
Spain  and  France,  and  a  siege  which 
lasted  four  years,  England  has  main- 


tained this  fortress  at  a  lavish  expendi* 
ture  of  gold.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  some  idle  talk  about  restoring 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and,  not  better 
founded,  offers  of  compensation  from 
the  Spanish  Government  Gibraltar 
is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  Spaniard, 
just  as  the  possession  of  Dover,  by  the 
French  would  be  one  to  every  English- 
man. In  the  eyes  of  some  Spanish 
patriots  and  statesmen  it  is  a  'Gar- 
thago  delenda  est,*  and  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  England  to  give  up  this 
stronghold.  Pamphlets,  squibs,  and 
leaders  have  been  launched  on  the  sub- 
ject, armed  with  Axmstrong  arguments, 
and  with  no  better  success  thui  D'Ar- 
tdis'  floating  batteries  before  the  rock. 
In  England  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  the 
first  to  open  the  discussion,  declared  in 
Parliament  that  in  his  opinion  Gibraltar 
ought  to  be  given  back,  and  he  drew 
especial  attention  to  the  expenses*  in- 
curred by  England,  which  are  upwards 
of  £200,000  annuaiUy  in  time  of  peace 
(6000  men),  exclusive  of  material— the 
total  outlay  having  been  fifty  millions 
sterling  upon  its  defences.  Burke  held  a 
different  opinion  of  its  importance,  and 
referred  to  it  'as  a  post  of  power,  a  post 
of  superiority,  of  connection,  of  com- 
merce ;  one  which  makes  us  invaluable 
to  our  friends,  and  dreadful  to  our  ene- 
mies.' Its  importance  has  increased  as 
a  coal  dep(^  since  the  propagation  of 
steam.  It  afibrds  also  a  convenient 
and  secure  station  for  the  outfit  and 
repair  of  British  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen. There  are  stores  and  water- 
cisterns  which  would  supply  a  garrison 
of  150,000  men  during  two  years. 

• 

Climata.~Here  the  Levanter,  the 
'  tyrant  of  Gibraltar,'  rules  with  more 
power  and  intensity  than  elsewhere, 

*  According  to  the  last  army  ettiinates,  Gib- 
raltar  figuict  for  4980  men,  at  a  coft  of  ;C9o6»96oi 
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the  town  lying  op^  to  its  influence. 
Iti  preralence  lasts  sometimes  for  six 
weeks,  and  even  two  months.  It  is 
peculiarly  fatal  to  children,  and  to 
adranced  stages  of  phthisis,  nerrous 
constitutions,  and  generally  where 
debility  preyails.  The  W.  wind  is  also 
termed  tiie  '  liberator.'  There  is  an 
epidemic  malady,  called  'Gibraltar 
tevtr,'  which  breaks  out  in  the  autumn, 
but  its  visitation  is  at  rare  interrals. 
According  to  local  military  doctors, 
one  of  the  causes  of  pulmonary  diseases 
frequent  among  the  garrison  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  *  the  peculiar  nature  of  a 
soldier's  life,  which  is  not  fayourable, 
when  compflffed  to  that  of  a  civilian,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  any  exemption  from 
chest  diseases,  which  a  warm  climate 
may  be  calculated  to  afford.'  Thus 
the  soldiers,  after  drinking  and  amus- 
ing themsdves  in  the  town,  which  is 
warm  and  sheltered,  hasten,  when  the 
retreat  is  sounded  at  nightfidl,  to  their 
barracks,  which  are  situated  on  the 
higher  and  more  airy  porta  of  the  rock. 
The  extreme  change  of  temperature 
then  occasions  diseases  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  climate.  Mortality 
in  1862,  81-40  per  1000  of  the  perma- 
nent dml  population  ;  compare  this 
with  the  laigeot  mortality  in  England, 
at  Liverpool,  which  ia  only  86  per  1000. 
The  state  of  drains  and  sewers  may  con- 
tribute to  this,  as  well  as  the  bad  ven- 
tilation of  houses,  etc. 

Honey  at  Gibraltar.— Spanish  money 
is  ouirent^  but  with  alterations  in  the 
value,  thus :  the  duro  (20r.)  hss  been 
divided  into  12  imaginary  reals,  each 
real  into  16  cuartos. 

The  comparative  value  of  English 
and  Spanish  moneys  has  been  fixed  by 
proclamation  at  50d.  the  dollar.  Ite 
value  in  mercantile  transactions  varies 
according  to  exchange,  being  48  at  times, 
and  often  as  high  as  64.  'The  value  of 
a  shilling  is  only  lid.  in  mixed  copper 


and  silver  money>-<«.  2r.  and  11  cuar- 
tos. En^ish  sixpences  change  for  6)d. 
— 1.«.  Ir.  11  cuartos. 

When  aaked  a  price,  inquire  if  it  is 
in  money  of  Gibraltar,  or  de  vellon  (real 
value).  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cheating 
and  passing  off  fidse  coina^  especially 
Spanish  four-dollar  pieces.  Look  if 
they  have  a  sign  with  name  on  extreme 
right  of  queen's  head. 

Gibraltar  drawson  London  in  effective 
doUsrs  of  12r.,  and  London  on  Gibraltar 
in  current  doUars  of  8r.  The  exchange 
on  Oadis  and  other  Spanish  cities  is  in 
hard  dollars^  at  a  percentage. 

AiR^0rf.~MessrB.  Archbald,  John- 
ston, k  Powers,  Waterport  Street 

Ckmtula. — Franu,  M.  Laurent  Go- 
chelet  Mbroeeo,  Hadgi  Said  Guesns^ 
acting.  Portugal,  3oaik  Benso.  Spain, 
C.  de  Bareaist^gui.  U,  S.  ofAmeriea, 
Horatio  Jones  Spragne,  Esq. 

Oonifniuiimain,  Macias,  Club  House 
Hotel,  $1  a-day.  Balha,  Irish  Town, 
near  Commercial  Square.  Moroooo  air- 
tUtes,  Hadgi,  Main  Street  All  the 
princpal  shops  sre  in  Waterport  Street 
Clubi,  Officers*  Club.  Dodon,  Dr.  Pa- 
dron  and  Dr.  H.  Stokes,  $2  fee  at  hotel. 
Casino  de  Calpe  (Gibraltar  Club),  ad- 
mission to  the  reading-room  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  application  to  hotel- 
keepers,  merchants,  etc.  Garrison  li- 
brary and  Commercial  Library.  Oigan, 
MorerA,  Main  Street;  Montegriffo's, 
etc. — ^imported  direct  Those  who  in- 
tend to  travel  through  Spain  should 
buy  them  at  Cadiz  or  Malaga,  and  get 
the  receipt  of  duty,  etc  N,£,  — ^An  ad- 
ditional duty,  octroi,  is  charged  at  every 
town  stopped  at. 

AmfumnaUa. — ^Theatre  Royal,  Tennis 
Cricket  Court,  Racket  Court,  and  the 
Calpe  Hunt 

Hunting  (7Ju&.— The  Calpe  Hunt 
Club  was  ftmnded  by  Admiral  Fleming^ 
in  1814,  who  brought  here  a  pack  of 
hounds,  which  became  the  property  of 
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the  elnb.  There  ie  a  aeereteiy,  to  whom 
apply  for  admittance.  The  sport  is 
good,  and  there  are  ezoellent  ooTers. 
A  good  hack  can  be  \iired  for  the  day 
for  2  dollars. '  The  best  meets  are  now : 
2d  Venta,  Pine  Wood,  Malfga  road, 
Duke  of  Kent's  fann.  There  is  like- 
wise some  shootings  woodcocks  espe- 
cially, in  the  cork-wood,  and  calnas 
montesas,  partridges,  and  wildfowl  are 
found  in  the  ricinity  of  Estepona  and 
the  oonyent  de  la  Almorayma,  14  m. 

iSeeiimofW. — To  OairUyii, — ^An  early 
Carthaginian  city ;  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  two  miles'  circuit  of  walls ; 
some  Teiy  interesting  coins  are  often 
dugap,andsoldtoTi8iton.  ToJimma, 
— Onrioiis  grottoes  and  rains  of  a  pic- 
tnresquely-sitaated  Moorish  castle.  Ex- 
cwHon  to  Tairifa.  (See  Ctodta)  To 
the  convent  of  Almoraima  14)  m.  by 
San  Roque,  and  18)  m.  by  the  straight 
road,  and  4  m.  on  to  the  OasUe  of  Oaa- 
teUar,  owned  by  the  Marquis  of  Mos- 


ooso.  At  Ban  Pedro  Alcantara^  an  ex- 
tensive  estate  recently  bought  by  Mar- 
shal CSoncha,  the  sugaiHsane  is  being 
cultiTated  on  a  Teiy  large  scale.  The 
town  is  unwholesome ;  parts  of  the 
grounds  abound  with  game.  Algteiraa. 
A  spedal  steamer  plies  daily  between 
Gibraltar  and  Algeciras.  In  a  boat, 
with  faTourable  wind  and  oar,  about  8 
to  4  hrs.  going  and  returning;  which 
can  be  done  for  80r.  (yellon).  Described 
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Proyince  of  Oriedo^  capital  of  a  oon- 
cq(^  Asturian  sea-port  {JuabUUadi^, 
Pop.  2220. 

Boutes  and  Oout. — ^The  shortest  is 
from  Bayonne  by  sea.  Steamers  of  La 
Compagnie  Internationale  de  Naviga- 
tion k  Yapeur,  at  Bayonne^  Place 
d'Armes  No.  8.  Twice  a-month  (see 
Chezo  Time-Tables,  eta)  Distance, 
862  kiL  and  189  marine  (French)  miles 
(about  40  hrs.)  Fares,  1st  cabin,  840r. 
(SQf  60c) ;  2d  cabin,  240r.  (6811  20c) 

From  Nantes,  Bordeaux;  Havre, 
Southampton,  etc,  by  sea.  See  Sami- 
andtr, 

¥nm  Santander,  By  land  (see  Ovi* 
edo).  By  steamer,  10  hrs.,  touching  at 
San  Vicente  de  la  Barqi^era,  and  leav- 
ing once  a-week.  1st  cabin,  200r.  ; 
2d  cabin,  160r. 


From  OortJia  and  Ferrol. — Steamen 
plying  between  these  ports  and  Santan- 
der  and  Bayonne  toudi  at  Oyon  about 
once  a-fortnight  (18  hrs.)  Fares  from 
Gorufia,  Ist  cabin,  200r.  (62£  66c) ; 
2d  cabin,  140r.  (86f  86c) 

From  Oviedo,  By  Diligence.  Dis- 
tance^ 4  leagues.  Time,  24  to  8  hrs. 
Fares,  berlina,  19r.  ;  int,  16r.  Two 
services  a-day  for  Oviedo  at  8  iuiL  and 
2  p.m. 

The  road  traverses  the  pretty  country 
about  the  feligresias  of  Lugones,  crosses 
the  Nora  and  the  small  sieira  dose  to 
Yenta  de  la  Gampana,  which  forms  part 
of  the  Asturian  mountains.  Half-way 
is  the  ruined  very  early  church  of  Yil- 
lardoveyc  It  is  of  tiie  Latin  or  Bo- 
mano-Byzantine  style,  and  dose  to 
Yenta  de  Yeranes  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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TempWs  monastery.    ¥wm  the  vega 
of  Porceyo  one  can  already  descry  Gijon. 

From  Leon,  rail  to  La  KobK  16  kiL, 
1  h.  11  m. :  whenoe  by  dil.  via  Orieda 

Qeneral  Desorlption. — Inn :  Para- 
dor  de  las  Diligencias.  Gijon  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  or  headland, 
sorroonded  almost  on  every  side  by  the 
Mar  Gantabrica.  It  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  Astuian  ports,  which  is  not 
saying  much.  Its  excellent  port  deserres 
more  prosperity,  the  entrance  being 
easy  at  all  times,  and  the  bottom  good. 
It  is  habUitctdo;  that  is,  enjoys  the 
priyil^  of  trading  with  America — a 
privily  seldom  granted,  and  which 
such  ports  as  Bilbao  and  St  Sebastian 
do  not  possess.  The  roadstead  is  de- 
fended by  the  small  promontories  of 
Capes  San  Lorenzo  and  Torres,  and  it 
has  become  a  fashionable  sea-bathing 
resort,  patronised  by  the  queen  and  her 
court.  The  coalfields,  which  abound 
close  by,  at  Langreo  and  elsewhere,  are 
a  great  source  of  trade,  and  the  more 
so  since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Sama. 

Historically,  it  is  not  the  Gigia  of 
Ptolemy,  but  the  early  G^o  of  the 
Romans.  Easily  taken  and  retained  by 
the  Moors,  it  became  the  residence  of 
Munusa,  its  Moorish  govemor,  who 
surrendered  the  town  to  Pelayo,  after 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Canieas.  Some 
writers  have  asserted  that  Pelayo's  suc- 
cessors were  styled  Kings  of  Ggon,  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  iuterpretation  of  the 
Carta  de  Fundacion  of  Obona  ;  '  Adel- 
gaster  filius  regis  G^onis'  ought  to  be 
read,  'regis  SUonis.'  At  the  time  of 
its  prosperity  the  city  was  confined  to 
the  headland  that  projects  between  the 
ensenildas.  The  sea  isolated  it,  and 
the  only  communications  between  were 
carried  on  by  a  large  and  wide/aao,  and 
by  a  lagoon,  or  humedai,  with  an  almost 
impracticable  embouchure.  In  Philip 
II.  's  time  G\jon  possessed  good  arsenals, 
and  the  Invincible  Armada  was   re- 


I  paired  here.  In  1662-64,  Chsries  Y. 
granted  money  to  the  bui^hers  to  buHd 
a  cay,  or  quay,  and  a  new  one  was 
built  in  1766  by  Pedro  Menendez. 

Sights. — On  entering  tlie  town  ob- 
serve the  fine  gate  del  InfanU,  erected 
by  Charles  III.  in  commemoration  of 
Pelayo,  Infans  Pelagius,  and  which 
opens  on  the  largest  street  here,  called 
'  La  Corrida,*  which  crosses  the  whole 
dty,  and  leads  to  the  port  or  muelle. 
The  town  is  clean  and  improving,  but 
wanting  in  objects  of  interest  The 
Colegiata  and  San  Pedro  (1410)  are  in- 
different In  the  latter  is  the  tomb  of. 
Jovellanos  and  his  marble  bust  This 
great  and  true  patriot  was  a  native  of 
G^on  (bom  January  6, 1744),  who  died 
at  Yejo,  1811.  Cean  Bermudez,  one  of 
the  few  good  critical  writers  on  art 
tliat  Spain  can  boast  of,  was  also  bom 
here.  The  houses  of  Maiq.  of  Revilla- 
gigodo,  Casa  Yald^s,  and  San  Estebon, 
are  not  early,  but  goodish  mansions. 
The  Institute  Asturiano,  founded  by 
Jovellanos  (1797),  possesses  a  fair  li- 
brary. The  tobacco-manufacture  em- 
ploys upwards  of  1400  fomale  hands. 

ISxoursion  to  Iiaagreo.— Distance,  39 
klL  Time,  a^  hra.  Fam,  ztt  cL,  x^.i  ad  dL, 
lor.  50c.;  3d  cL,  ft.  Two  trains  aniay.  This 
railroad,  which  has  been  made  especially  for  the 
coal-pits,  was  dte  woric  of  SeBor  Aguado,  an 
enterprittng  rapitattsr  who  (diough  a  gentleman 
of  good  birth  and  connections  in  Andahisia) 
died  in  the  winter  of  1848,  on  his  journey  to 
Gijon,  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  rail 
goes  only  to  Sama,  whence  conveyances  can  be 
had  to  the  mines.  The  latter  are  worked  by 
Spanish  and  Newcastle  companies,  ll^e  coal- 
beds  in  some  places  run  13  ft.  thick,  the  average 
being  between  3  and  4  ft.  Tlie  coal  b  consi- 
dered inferior  only  to  the  best  English,  and  is 
considerably  exported.  Anglers  can  try  the 
Nalon,  near  which  is  the  fine  palado  of  the  Marq. 
deCampo  Sagrado. 

Bzennlon  to  Dova. — s  league.  Visit  the 
church,  dates  xoo6.  Also,  near  G^on,  visit 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Valdedios,  founded 
89a  by  Alfonso  el  Magno.  The  newer  duuch 
was  built  by  Alfonso  IX 
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Capital  of  proyinoo  of  .Granada»  re- 
ddenoe  of  Captain-General.  Pop.  of 
provinoe^  441,404;  of  city,  67,826 
(I860). 
Boutea  and  OonTeyanoea. — From 
Madrid.  By  rail  as  far  as 
Menjibar^  on  the  Madrid  to 
Cordoya  line.  Time^  11 4 
hrs.  Fares,  148,  60,  and  116.  Dist 
887  kil.  At  Mei^ibar  a  special  diL 
senrice.  La  Madrile&a  (of 
Co.  Payeras  h^o)  leave 
twice  aniay  in  oonneetion 
with  railway  trains.  Jaen  to  Granada 
by  road.  From  Jaen,  by  same  diL  to 
Granada,  16}  leagnes  (494  miles). 


Jaen  to  Vente  dd  Chatal 

>    4 

Campilo  de  Arenas 

.    34 

CortOo  de  Andar    .. 

.    a 

Venta  da  Mitagalan 

•    3 

Qiapanal 

.    a 

Gianada         .... 

a 

I4 

This  road,  most  of  which  was  opened 
in  1828,  is  exodlent  and  well-engineered, 
and  passes  throngh  a  oonntry  wild  and 
pictnresqiie  in  certain  portions.  There 
are  some  dwarfish  oaks,  broom,  and 
heather.  The  aloe  appears  for  the  first 
time^  and  Andalnsia— tiie  Moor's  earthly 
paradise,  the  enchanted  land— now  lies 
before  you  ;  and  tmly. 

La  temt  moUa  e  lieta,  a  dilatton, 
SimUi  a  M  gli  abbitator  produce. 

Jaen. — Capital  of  prorince  of  same 
name  ;  pop.  22,988.  h^iM, — Most  in- 
different The  best  is  Pacador  de  Dili- 
gendaa^  El  Caf4  Naevo.  The  province 
of  Jaen  (Arabic^  Jayy&n),  was  an  in- 
dependent Moorish  Idngdom  of  268 
square  leagues.  It  produces  the  olive 
and  vine,  which  yield  inferior  oil  and 


common  heady  wine.  The  firuit  is 
exquisite^  especially  the  melons  of 
Graftena,  peaches  of  Aloaadete^  pome- 
granates from  Jimena,  and  pears  from 
Jandulilla.  There  are  no  cattle,  and 
but  few  sheepi  The  formerly  celebrated 
breed  of  bulls  has  disappeared,  as  also 
the  swift,  thin-legged,  beautiful  horses 
of  the  liOma  de  Ubeda,  whose  original 
Arab  blood  can  scarcely  now  be  traced 
in  the  present  'Jacas  de  terciopelo,'  as 
the  song  has  it,  of  Jaen.  There  are 
abundant  lead-mines,  yielding  upwards 
of  28,000  metrical  quintals  per  annum. 
Public  instruction  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that,  out  of  a  population  of  862,466, 
only  60,781  are  supposed  to  be  aUe  to 
read  I  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
occur  from  860  to  400  murders  and  cases 
of  UtionM  eoTpofailm  ti-jwr,  and  260  to 
800  robberies,  etc. 

Jaen,  the  Boman  Auringi,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Carthaginians^  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  Romans  until 
the  capture  of  it  by  Lucius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  (T.  livy,  L  28,  cap.  iii)  The 
city  became  prosperous  under  their  rule, 
but  no  vestiges  remain  of  their  passage 
save  a  few  slabs,  with  inscriptions  show- 
ing the  former  existence  of  baths  and  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  But  such  is  the  fitte 
of  this  city,  that,  although  the  Moors 
ruled  over  it  for  five  centuries,  nothing 
remains  of  their  mosques,  walls,  eto. 
It  was  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nada on  the  K.  side.  St  Ferdinand, 
after  three  siegei^  became  possessed  of 
it,  and  pulled  down  the  great  mosque 
to  build  a  church,  and  Juan  II.  gave  up 
the  Moorish  palace  to  some  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  centnxy, 
the  ballad  hero^  <£1  Mora  Bednan,' 
offered  Boabdil  to  undertake  the  recap- 
ture of  Jaen,  and  consented,  were  he  te 
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fail,  to  be  exiled  from  Granada.  The 
ballad  on  that  snbject  and  wager,  in  G. 
Pores  de  Hita's  'Guerras  (^viles  de 
Granada,'  is  graphic,  and  sayonrs  of 
those  ehiralrons  timea^  deeds,  and  men. 
'Rednan,  bien  te  acnerdas. — Qae  me 
diste  la  palabra, — que  me  darias  i  Jaen. 
En  una  noche  ganada.'  And  one  can 
actoally  watch  fioabdil  riding  slowly 
out  of  the  gate  of  Elvira,  amid  his 
numerous  followers,  gaily  attired,  '  En 
medio  de  todos  ellos — ^ra  el  Bey  Chico 
de  Granada  mirando  las  damas  moras 
de  las  Torres  del  Alhambra.' 

The  city  rises  on  the  slopes  of  a  cerro 
crowned  by  ruins  of  a  castle.  It  is 
washed  on  the  E.  by  the  Guadalbullon, 
and  stands  amid  gardens  full  of  fhiit 
and  vegetables,  wiUi  a  few  palms  here 
and  there.  The  city  walls  are  fast 
crumbling  down.  There  are  some  curi- 
ous gates,  especially  the  ogiyal  Portillo 
del  Arroyo  de  San  Pedro,  the  horseshoe 
Puerta  de  Martos,  etc  The  fortified 
line  of  waUs  extended  from  the  castle 
towards  the  S.  by  Puerta  de  Granada, 
of  which  last  but  little  remains;  then 
went  by  £1  Portillo  los  Adsrves,  Puerta 
Barreros,  and  back  again  by  Puerta  de 
Martos,  to  castle,  which  was  defended 
from  K  to  S.  by  precipitous  hiUs.  The 
castle  is  indifferent ;  the  Torre  del  Ho- 
menage  contains  a  few  rooms,  some  with 
Gothic  ceilings  and  agimeces.  Close 
by  is  the  Moro-Gothic  Ermitaof  Sta. 
Oatalina,  built  by  St  Ferdinand.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the 
walk  and  houses  whitewashed,  the  iron- 
wrought  balconies  clothed  with  yine  and 
ivy,  at  the  comers  of  which  are  placed 
the  Moorish  fashioned  jarras  de  Andn- 
jar.  There  are  cool  courts  inside,  with 
fountains  and  plants.*'  In  the  streets 
the  traveller  wiU  notice  that  silence  and 
solitude  of  all  Oriental  populations,  that 
fly  from  the  heat,  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  doze  away  life  in  a  cool  comer. 
The  Alameda  forms  a  charming  prome- 


nade, ttom  which  there  are  pictniesqne 
views.  There  are  an  indifferent  theatre 
and  a  bull-ring  for  8000  spectators. 

The  Cathedral  dates  1682,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  churches  built  in  Spain  after 
the  GrsBCo-Boman  style.  It  is  the  work 
of  Pedro  Yaldelvira,  who  erected  it  on 
the  ruins  of  a  former  church  bmlt  by 
St  Ferdinand  on  the  site  of  the  great 
mosque.  It  is  a  noble  stracture^  very 
pure  in  its  design  and  details.  Some 
of  the  latter,  however,  Mr.  Fergusson 
(H.  Modem  Styles)  considers  to  possess 
an  unmistakable  Gothic  character, 
especially  the  imposts  and  clustered 
shafts.  There  are  four  entrances.  The 
principal  one,  W.,  stands  between  two 
massive  towers  with  cupolas^  only  effect- 
ive from  a  distance.  The  interior  is 
noble,  and  composed  of  three  naves,  but 
sadly  defiEused  by  whitewash,  colour,  too 
profhse  omaments,  foliage,  arabesques, 
and  the  like.  The  doors  in  the  transept 
leading  to  the  sacristy,  etc.,  are  finely 
decorated,  formed  of  drcidar  arches 
with  Corinthian  pillars,  statues,  and  re- 
lievos representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Christ.  The  C%o»r  is  most  indifferent. 
The  Trcueoro  is  richly  ornamented  with 
marbles  found  in  the  province,  and  in 
the  retablo  is  a  poor  Holy  Family  by 
Maella.  On  the  left  on  entering,  in  a 
chapel  just  below  the  tower,  is  kept  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  Gip.  Zu&iga 
used  to  carry  on  his  standard  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  veiy  old,  but  ill  repaired. 
In  the  high  chapel  is  kept  the  relic,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Jaen  are  very 
proud,  though  similar  relics  may  be 
found  at  Alicante,  Chapel  of  P.  Pio  at 
Madrid,  eta,  without  counting  the  au- 
thentic ones  at  Rome,  Lucca,  Germany, 
etc.  It  is  called  £1  Santo  Bostro,  the 
Holy  Face  of  Christ;  as  impressed  on 
the  handkerchief  of  Santa  Veronica, 
who  lent  it  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  the 
Saviour^s  face  on  His  road  to  Calvary. 
This  is  said,by  the  best  authorities,  to  be 
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merely  a  copj  of  the  one  at  Rome,  and 
it  ifl  a  very  indifferent  painting. 

There  is  a  fine  portal,  hy  YaldelTira, 
at  Church  of  San  Migad,  a  Teiy  old 
Gothic  Church  of  San  Juan.  There  are 
a  few  specimens  of  dvU  priTate  archi- 
tecture of  16th  century.  See  house  of 
Conde  de'Yillar,  the  portal  of  which  is 
a  medley  of  the  Moorish,  ogiral,  and 
Roman  styles,  hut  of  good  and  noyel 
effect ;  the  plateresque  fiifade  of  the 
house  of  Bu&op  La  Fnente  del  Sauce, 
and  those  of  Vflches,  Quesada  UUoa, 
and  the  Gneco-Roman  Casa  de  Ice  Ma- 
sones.  On  leaving  Jaen,  the  road  he- 
comes  wilder,  mountainous,  and  atunnel 
88  yards  long,  the  Puerta  de  Arenas, 
runs  through  a  gorge.  There  are  a  few 
y entas  and  pretty  hamlets.  The  bridge 
of  Beiro  is  crossed,  and  Granada  is 
reached. 

I.  From  Oibnltar.  By  tea  to  Malaga, 
thence  by  rail  and  diL 

9.  From  Gibmitnr  by  land.  By  Ronda  or 
Aatequera.  This  is  one  of  the  most  jwctureaque 
^  and  beautiful  rides  in  Spain,  and  the 
gg^  scenery  is  wild  and  very  grand. 
^jP^  The  roads,  and  in  theur  absence, 
^"^■T"  the  mountwtt-paths,  are  tolerably 
easy.  ETsrything  reminds  us  most  forcibly 
of  Moorish  Spain,  the  appearance  and  situa- 
tion of  the  villages,  the  names,  the  peasantry 
and  their  dress,  etc.  There  are  treasures  here 
for  the  landscape-painter.  The  usual  way  is 
by'San  Roqu^  Gaucin,  13  leagues ;  bat  there  is 
a  short  cut  by  the  Angostura  de  Cortes,  >fdiich 
we  recommend,  and  which  sares  two  long 
leagues,  and  »  more  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing, liie  whole  ride  mt^  be  performed  in  three 
days  and  a  half;  but  four  good  days  are  re- 
quired to  get  over  the  ground  with  comfort, 
especially  if  there  are  ladies  in  the  party. 

Uuurtuy,/r0m  Giiraitmr  ic  Granada, 

{By  Sam  Rcfue.)         Leagues. 

San  Roque  to  La  Venta  de  la  LoJ4 .  i 

Venta  de  Aguadelquehixo  (Longstables)  .  i 

Bocaleones  •   i.    •        •  ^ 

Ventorillo  del  Cag^|on      .       .       .       .  i 

Barca  de  Cuenca 1 

Venta  de  Mollano  or  Moyano  ...  a 
Bait  horses. 

Barca  de  Cortes a 

delaSahid        .       .       •       .  i 


CoeradelGalo i 

Ronda '  •      i 

Ahra,  a  railway  station  of  line,  Malaga 
to  Ovdova,  lies  about  xo  leagues  from 
Ronda.  — 

In  one  day,  rising  early.  xx 

Barnnoo  Hondo x 

Cueras  del  Becerro  .  •       •       •«    a. 

Venta  del  Ciego i 

Venta  deTdia  .      x 

Campillos .       .     '  .       .  .       .      i 

Sleep  «ther  here  or  at  the  following,  8 
toQhn. 

Antequera 5 

Archidona al 

Venta  de  Rlofirio                              .  (loog)  a 
Loja X 

Sleep  here,  and  nezt  day  early  to  Granada. 

Venta  del  Pulgar x| 

Venta  Nnera x 

Venta  de  Cada         ....  (short)  x 
Lachar      ......  (long)  a| 

Santa  Ftf a 

Granada a 

The  road  crosaej  the  Monte  de  GutiDar  and 
its  coric-wood,  at  the  end  of  which  is  tlie  Paso 
de  Boca  Leones,  the  former  focus  of  Andalusian 
bandidos,  and  the  scene  of  their  celebrated  chief 
Jostf  Maria's  exploits.  The  scenery  now,  as  far 
as  Ronda,  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  traTeUers 
have  to  wind  their  way  akmg  precipices,  and 
across  soull  rivers,  whtdi  are  passed  on  ierries 
{bofuu).  Those  goiug  by  Gaucin  andAta^ata 
sleep  at  the  former,  and  get  next  day  eariy  to 
Ronda,  between  a  and  3  r.M.,  starting  at 
6  to  6.30  A.M.  G€uieim. — Inn  :  Posada  tn- 
glesa,  dean  and  decent  There  are  some  clean 
and  quiet  Cases  de  Pupilos  on  the  MercadiUo, 
dose  to  the  bull-ring.  The  view  from  the 
ruined  castle,  the  situation  of  the  village,  are 
wdl  worthy  of  a  vint  when  there  is  time  to 
spare.  By  leaving  Gibraltar  at  7  A.11.  you 
can  earily  get  in  to  Gaucin  at  5  p.m.  ;  but  the 
road  avoiding  Gaucin  u  far  easier  and  mora 
picturesque.  By  cemii^Jrom  Ronda  to  Gib- 
raltar, you  may  avoid  two  leagues'  uninteresting 
road  by  striking  oflT  to  the  left,  close  to  the 
cork-wood  ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  gates  of 
Gibraltar  dose  at  cannon  hour.  See  GibraUar, 

Bonda^ — 33,396  inhab.  Inn :  Posada  de  las 
Animas.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Jerrania. 
Ronda  is  one  of  the  most  picturesqudy 
rituated  dties  in  the  worid,  and  perfectly 
unique  in  its  way.    It  is  built  on  a  very  high 
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rode,  deft  m  twain  by  Tokanic  action,  and 
between  whote  predpitoua  ndes  or  walls  flows 
the  boiling  Guadiaio,  which  girts  the  dty,  and 
takes  here  the  name  of  Guadalvin,  and  divides 
the  new  dty  (Rooda  la  Nueva)  fitua  the  older 
(Rooda  la  Vieja).  The  country  round,  on 
lyproaching  this  town,  b  quite  channing. 
Vallesrs  green  and  finedi.  On  the  left,  hills, 
covered  with  the  oHve,  the  viae;  and  on  the 
right,  well-cultivated  fields,  bursting  whh 
fecundity  and  studded  with  firetty  flat-roofed 
Oriental  white  cottages  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  die  Sierra  itself  rising  before  one,  with  its 
warm,  deep  rich  tints,  and  effective  grouping, 
and  bold  outlines  greet  the  tourist 

The  streets  of  Ronda  are  clean,  and  the  rejas 
of  the  houses  project  into  the  street,  and  con- 
tain  quantities  of  flowers,  Tlie  market-place 
overhangs  the  Ta^o  or  Chasm,  and  diould  be 
visited,  as  exhibiting  all  the  varieties  of  deli- 
cious ftuit,  for  which  the  nei|[hbouring  orchards 
of  Ronda  are  &r  famed  throughout  Andalusia. 
Hie  Alameda  commands  an  unrivalled  view  of 
the  mountains,  crowned  by  the  lofty  Cristobal 

The  main  curiosity  and  the  lion  of  Ronda  is 
the  Chasm,  or  T^jo.  The  bridge  thrown 
across  was  built  in  1761,  by  Jostf  M.  Aldeguela, 
and  b  976  ft.  (Spanish)  above  the  waters  of  the 
river:  the  only  arch  it  consists  of  is  no  ft. 
diameter  or  wpua,  and  is  supported  by  two 
pillars  17  ft.  deep.  The  view,  looking  down 
from  the  bridge,  and  that  also  looking  up  lo 
this  grand  and  wild  cascade  of  liquid  sDver 
from  the  lowest  mill,  are  not  to  be  equalled, 
and  we  do  not  even  attempt  to  describe  the 
effect,  for  il  bafles  pen  and  pendL  The  other 
and  older  bridge  is  iso  ft.  high.  Visit,  besides, 
the  Dominican  Convent;  a  Moorish  tower* In 
Calle  dd  Puente  Viejo;  the  Casa  dd  Rey 
Moro,  built  104a  by  Al.  Motadhed :  the  '  Mina 
de  Ronda,'  which  is  a  staircase  of  400  steps,  cut 
out  in  the  rock  by  order  of  Alt  Abu  Melee,  in 
1343,  who  employed  Christian  slaves.  The 
handsome  bull-rii^  is  built  of  stone.  The  bull- 
fights here  are  certainly  the  best  in  Spain  for 
true  e^ttimr  iocalf,  costumes,  and  aflcioiuuloa, 
4S  the  Ronda  population  is  composed  of  hardy 
and  bold  mountaineers,  bandidos  retired  Brom 
business,  smugglers  (that  polite  name  for  the 
former  occupation  or  trade),  and  bull-fitting 
and  horse -dealing  are  their  passion  and 
favourite  occupation.  There  is  a  cdebrated 
fiur  held  every  year  (soth  May),  when  the 
nujeaa,  bull-fighters,  the  saudl  swift  horses, 
the  ruddy-chcdeed  pretty  women,  are  seen  in 
all  their  force,*  bk>om,  and  beauty.  It  is  a 
capital  time  and  place  for  acquisitions  of 
mfiTiTf.  embrmdered  gaiters  and  garters,  ate 

Excunions,  not  very  interesting,  may  be 
made  to  Cuevrn  dd  Gato  (two  leagues  N.W.)^ 


which  is  full  of  stalactical  caven^  and  to  the 
ruins  of  Ronda  U  VieJa.  Ronda  is  racom- 
mended  to  tourists  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  who  may 
seek  a  cool  summer  residence,  and  nuuiy 
wealthy  Sevillanos  and  Mahiguefios  come  hei« 
evfry  summer.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
salubrious  and  mild,  and  longevity  proverbial. 

Next  day  the  mid-day  halt  had  better  be  at 
Vento  dd  CSega  Leaving  Teba  on  the  right, 
which  b  only  interesting  as  being  the  title  worn 
by  the  Empress  Eug&ie,  who  b  Countess  of 
Teba  in  her  own  right,  C^ampillos  may  be 
reached  from  7  to  9  hrs.  after  leaving  Ronda. 
/m$u:  La  Corona,  Jesus  Nazareno,  etc.  Two 
leagues  from  thb  village  b  the  Sdina,  or  Salt 
Lake. 

Anteqoenb— Population,  a7,34a  The  Anti- 
caria  of  the  Romans  and  Antikeyrkh  of  the 
Moors,  b  placed  on  a  height,  and  was  a  stroog- 
hohi  of  the  Roman  and  the  Moor.  Of  th« 
ancient  town— Antequera  la  Vicja-*thei«  at« 
but  very  few  vestiges,  such  as  some  vague 
traces  of  a  theatre  and  a  pahure,  removed  in 
1585  and  embedded  in  the  waUs  dose  to  the 
Aroo  de  los  Gigantes.  There  b  little  to  see 
here.  Tourists  who  have  time  to  spare  may 
ascend  to  the  castle,  built  by  the  Romans  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  Moors,  from 
whom  the  dty  was  recovered  by  the  Regent 
Fernando,  hence  called  '  El  Infonte  de  Ante- 
quera,' in  i4sa  Visit  here  some  Roman  re- 
mains at  the  entrance  ;  the  Barbican  and 
Torre-macha  are  curious.  The  Colegiata  of 
Sta.  Maria  b  indifferent,  both  outside  and  in- 
side.   Inmtj  La  Ouona,  Posada  de  U  c^»^»9ifi 

Here  there  are  dils.  to  Gnmada,  and  also  to 
Malaga  (9  leagues)  by  the  Boca  dd  Asno, 
Venta  de  (Salves,  four  leagues;  Linares,  two 
leagues ;  Matsgatos,  one  league  ;  or  on  to 
Loga,  dght  leagues :  whence  by  rail  to  Mabga, 
two  hrs. 

The '  Oieva  dd  Menial'  outside  the  town,  as 
we  continue  our  way  to  (jranada,  may  be 
examined  by  antiquarians.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
monumenU  found  in  Spain  of  the  Celtic  period 
or  Druidical  times.  It  b  70  ft.  deep.  It  was, 
so  to  say,  discovered  and  deared  away  by  a 
Malaga  architect,  Sefior  MitJana,  in  1843,  who 
has  written  a  description  of  it  (Bvo ;  Malaga 
1847X 

Arckidcaa  b  a  wretched  vflbge,  with 
nothing  to  visit,  and  Loga  b  soon  reached. 
For  the  rest  of  route  to  Granada,  see  the  route 
from  Malaga  to  Granada. 

From  Malaga  by  raiL — (Line,  Ma- 
laga to  Cordova),  as  far  as  BobadiUa, 
Time,2(hn.  ClLcar.byraa 
to  AnUquera,  }hr. ;  between 
latter  and  Loja,   a  special 
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dil.  serrioe  in  attenduioe.  Loja  to 
Oranada,  bjrafl,  Shn. ;  di8t|f|{4kiL  See 
forAnteqaen^Oibralttf  to  Granada.  On 
leaving  tiiat  cify  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Torcales  hills  are  left  on  onr  right.  The 
train  passes  close  to  an  immense  rock 
called,  romantically,  '  La  PelLa  de  los 
Enamorados '  —  Loyer's  BoclL  Two 
lovers,  it  ii  said,  a  Moorish  girl  and  a 
Spanish  knight,  being  porsaed  by  the 
former's  father's  attendants,  fled  for 
reftige  hither,  and  next  day  threw 
themselves  ftom  the  rock,  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms.  Arckidona^  an  an- 
cient bat  uninteresting  town,  a  tonnel 
1000  metres  long,  the  Rio  Frio  river 
crossed,  and  the  province  of  Granada 
is  entered. 

Z(^a.~Pop.  17,128.  Fonda  de  los 
Angeles — ^the  Roman  Lacivis,  and  Arab 
Laoxa,  once  very  prosperous,  and  a 
favourite  with  the  Moor,  is  a  sadly  de- 
cayed town.  It  is  placed  in  a  narrow 
valley  formed  by  the  Periquetes  hills  (a 
prolongation  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda) 
and  the  Hacho,  with  the  Genii  waters 
running  through  it  and  below  the  dty 
with  a  stupendous  noise.  The  Hanza- 
nil,  which  rises  dose  by,  forms  a  fine 
cascade  on  joining  the  Genii.  From 
tiie  fertility  attending  on  the  abundance 
of  waters,  everything  grows  here  in 
abundance.  The  mulberry  thrives  won- 
derfully, and  the  silk  produced  is  fine. 

Not  far  firom  station  of  Toeon  lies  the 
historical  but  otherwise  unimportant 
city  of  Samia  Fi,  This  town  was  built 
by  Queen  Isabella,  during  the  siege  of 
Granada,  in  1492,  to  shelter  her  army 
during  the  winter,  and  show  the  enemy 
how  very  firm  she  and  the  king  were  in 
their  purpose  to  capture  the  town,  the 
last  bulwark  of  the  Moor.  It  was  de- 
signed after  the  general  outlines  and 
plan  of  Briviesca  (a  wretched  small  town 
of  Castile,  not  fiir  from  Buigoe),  and 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  other  la^  cities 
oontribated  with  their  funds  to  the  I 


building  of  it,  which  was  concluded  in 
eighty  days.  Sta.  F^  was  the  scene  of 
many  important  political  acts,  sach  as 
signing  the  capitidation  of  Granada,  etc. 
On  arriving  at  Granada  by  this  routes 
the  first  im|Nreesion  will  be  almost  a 
disappointment  The  Alhambra  is  seen 
rising  on  the  left. 


Riding    ftom   Mimlaga^   bjr  Alhama;    dit- 
^       tmnoe^  zS  leagues ;  two  dayiydeep- 
gA^  |>V  •(  AlhanuL    Honea  mmy  be 
^fipft    readily  ptocuredtAbuneda;  fivee, 
mimJkm^BK.  a-day  per  luxs^  ■*«"^"g  in- 
cluded, and  4or.  to  guide,  and  about  zsr.  to 
aor.  to  second  guide  witb  the  padc-bcrse  (if 
tbo  patty  be  numerous).    Useful  guides  and 
travdiiag  servants  auy  be  obtained. 

Ituumry.  Leagues 

Malaga  to  Velet-Malaga .  .    i\ 

LaViliuela     f a 

Venta  de  Juan  Alameda  .       .       .    z 
Zafarraya.  ,  .a 

Venta  Cacin  .    x| 

From  latter  to  visit  Bafios  de  Alhama  z 
From  Baths  to  town  of  Alhama  \ 

Ventas  de  Huelma  ....    a 
La  Mala  (mineral  baths  and  salinas)    z 

Gavia } 

AhnUU \ 

Granada  .  .       .       .       .      ( 

Two  dik.  leave  Malaga  daily  for  Velez- 
Malaga,  and  perform  the  jour- 
ney m  3|  hrs.  for  asr.  Ladies 
and  not  over-strong  honemen 
will  do  well  to  take  this  convey- 
ance  thus  fiu- ;  arrive  there  early,  see  the  town, 
and  sleep;  have  the  horses  waiting  and  fnsh, 
with  aide-aaddles,  or  side-chain,  and  proceed  • 
thence  to  Alhama,  where  sleepb  Next  day  ar- 
rive at  Granada.  The  journey  thus  will  be 
rendered  less  fatiguing,  and  the  scenery  is  so 
beautiful  that  the  one  day  more  win  be  amply 
compensated.  The  mns  are  tolerably  good,  but 
travellers  should  attend  to  the  provender. 

For  riding  all  the  way  5  bra.  aro  necessary 
to  reach  Veles- Malaga,  whera  breakfast  and 
bait  horses.  Seven  hours  {Jivt  to  well-giit 
horseman)  are  required  between  Vdea-Malaga 
and  Alhama  (where  sleepX  An  hour  and  a 
half  may  be  given  to  see  the  baths  of  Alhama. 
Next  morning  leave  at  6  a.m.,  and  (kanada 
may  be  reached  in  8  hn.  Some  tourists  prefer  . 
to  .sl^p  at  Veles,  and  go  on  the  reoMuning 
fourteen  houit  next  day. 
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VgUM'Malti£a  \»  a  sman  town  of  some 
x3;ooo  inhab.,  a  kO.  from  the  fea,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hiU  which  fiurma  part  of  die  S.  lange 
of  the  Sierra  Tejada.  TheRioVeleiiscroned 
on  entering  it.  The  best  inn  is  the  Posada  de 
los  CsbaDenM.  There  is  little  to  see,,  except 
the  mined  castle  with  its  aditary  small  tower. 
The  veigetation  aiound  Vdes  is  most  liuniviant, 
owing  to  the  constant  moisture  and  African 
sun.  The  aloe,  palm,  sugarcane,  prickly  pear, 
the  orsnge,  the  vine  and  oil,  indigo,  and  the 
celebrated  sweet potato(batatadeMalagaX  grow 
here  without  almost  any  cultivation.  The  air  is 
salubrious,  and  the  climate  'that  of  heaTen,' to 
use  an  Andalusian  hyperbole.  Veles-Magala 
is  linked  in  Spanish  history  with  many  great 
events  in  Moorish  waxfiue  and  duTiLrous 
Icgenda  The  town,  after  a  long  siege,  was 
taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  kOled  a 
Moor  trith  his  own  hand.  Loven  of  legends 
and  nMuantic  history  should  read  Washington 
Inring's  'Conquest  of  Granada;'  historical 
facta  may  be  gaiheted  from  Beraal's  '  Oura  de 
los  lUudos,' '  Odnica  de  los  Reyes  Catolioos,' 
Vedmai's  '  Bosquejo  Apolog^tico,'  etc  ;  Ma- 
laga, 164a  His  '  Historia  y  Grsndesas,'  Gra- 
nada, x6sa,  and  Rengifo's  'Grandexas,'  a  MS. 
in  Marqu^  de  la  Romana's  library,  amy  be 
also  consulted. 


The  road  00  leaving  Vdei  winds  up  along 
the  river,  and  through  verdant  valleys,  wild 
mountain  passes,  and  onmge-groves.  To  the 
right  rise  the  mountains  of  Tejada,  the  arid 
slopes  and  heights  of  which  are  dotted  with 
villages.  Now  the  pass  called  Puerto  de 
Zafiuraya  (Arabic^  the  field  of  the  shepherds) 
is  crossed.  The  snowy  Sierra  Nevada  soon 
after  breaks  upon  the  traveller,  shining  in  the 
disrance  like  a  wall  of  silver.  The  road  be- 
comes dreary  aad  monotonous ;  here  and  there 
the  eye  is  saddened  by  the  melancholy  sight  of 
heaps  of  stones,  with  the  small  rough  cross  well 
known  to  tourists  in  Spain,  as  records  of 
murders  committed  there.  'Aqui  mataron,' 
eta,  and  often  raised  by  the  penitent  murderers 
themselves. 

^Mmrw.— Put  up  at  the  Com  dt  Im  Co- 
iaUiTM.  Alhama  in  Arabic  means 'the  Baths,' 
whence  several  elhamas  or  mineral  springs 
bearing  the  same  name  in  Spoun,  such  as 
Alhama  de  Aiagon,  etc.  Alharaa  stands  most 
picturesqudy  on  the  edge  of  a  rent  in  the 
mountain.  The  streets  rise  like  so  many 
terraces,  (me  above  another,  and  behind,  as  a 
badcground,  rises  the  Siena  de  Alhama,  in 
which  the  Tejada  rises  8000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  seen  to  most  advantage  coming  from 
Gnuada.     The   Marchan  winds  round   the 


hills,  and  the  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  its  bed,  fbrmiag  the  sides  of  the  gorge. 

Alhama  was  one  of  the  most  important  strong- 
holds of  the  Moor,  and  the  land-key  of  Granada. 
Its  importance  did  not  escape  either  the  Moor 
or  the  Oirisrian,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  oumy 
sieges  and  gallant  deeds  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Mussulman's  rule  in  Spain,  aad  ended  in  its 
CKfbatc  by  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Cadis,  Feb- 
ruary 08,1489.  The  ballad, 'Ay  de  mi  Alhama  I' 
whidi  Lotd  Byron  translated,  laments  the  loss 
of  this  dty,  the  news  of  which,  says  the  ballad, 
the  Kinged  Granada  would  not  believe  ii^  and 

Las  cartas  echd  en  d  friego» 
Y  al  mensagero  matava ; 

so  strong  and  impregnable  did  he  consider  it 
The  baths  may  be  visited,  on  riding  by  next 
morning.  Observe  in  Alhama  (the  Roman 
Artigis  Juliensis,)  the  aqueduct  which  crosses 
the  plan  on  circular  arches,  and  of  Roman, 
some  say  Moorish,  origin.  The  duuch  is  in- 
different. Around  it  are  bits  of  fine  aichi* 
tectura  of  many  varieties  in  the  facades  of 
grandees^  houses,  now  decayed  and  tenantleas. 
The  tajo,  or  diasm,  of  this  miniature  Ronda  is 
very  picturesque,  and  worthy  of  a  Turner. 
Bdow,  the  Marchan  boils  and  rushes  amongst 
wild  lodcs  and  foliage,  mills  and  bridges,  and 
l(loorish-looking  houses  on  the  brink  of  the 


TA*  Baikt.'^'PnlbahiyVaown  to  the  Romans, 
were  much  firequented  by  the  Moors,  whose 
frtvourite  bath,  'El  BaSlo  Fuerte,'  is  well  pre- 
served. The  badi, '  de  la  Reyna,'  with  a  dome, 
is  probably  'a  Roman  construction.  The  sul- 
phurous spring  is  4a*  to  43*  cent,  and  strongly 
impregnated  with  nitrogen  gas,  and  is  beneficial 
for  dyqtepsia  and  rheumatism.  The  visitors 
who  in  former  times  annually  flodced  hither,  as 
is  said,  to  the  number  of  14,000^  have  now 
dwindled  to  700  or  80a  The  accommodation 
is  tolerably  good.  The  road  becomes  dreary 
and  uninteresting;  and  the  miserable  Cacin, 
Venta  de  Hudma,  etc.,  are  passed.  Around 
La  MaU  are  several  important  salt-pits  (salinas). 
The  hills  sepandng  it  from  the  Vega  of  Granada 
are  composed  of  gypsum,  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  here 
before  us  we  obtain  our  firrt  view  of  Granada* 
and  the  verdant,  inexhaustibly  rich  vega  lies 
spread  before  us.  To  the  left  rise  hills  which, 
becoming  loftier,  break  into  the  diffs  of  Al&car. 
The  sight  is  truly  Alpine.  Descending  the  hill, 
Gavia  la  Grande  is  reached,  and  a  hrs.'  ride 
across  the  vcga  brings  the  traveller  to  Granada, 
through  a  succession  of  coro-fidds,  orchards, 
and  heaq»  plantations,  etc. 

i/.^.— There  is  a  bnmch  road  from  ADuuaa 
toLoja. 
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For  Boute  firam  Almma,  see  Al- 

ffMTMk 
Rifding  from  M^iril  to  Gnmada,  59  kfl.,  la 
^•^   Spuisii  leagues.    The  portion  Df 
gg^   mdas  br  m  Beaiar  haa been re- 
^Wjft     paired. 

Leaguei^ 

Motril  to  Yeles  de  BenadoHa  .  a 

Iibol a 

Beinar a 

Takra i 

Padol a 

Giaaada 3 

za 

The  jotimey  may  be  perfonnod  in  one  long 
day ;  if  not,  sleep  at  Besnar. 

The  n>ad  is  intereatiog  on  account  of  the 
scenery.  DiL  from  Besnar  to  Gnmada  and  to 
Laqiaron ;  beriina,  4or. ;  int,  3ar. ;  to  Granada 
in  about  4  his. 

McirU. — 13,800  inhab.,  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  Talley,  and  close  to  Ae  sea.  The  dimate 
of  this  TPaJley  is  truly  delicious,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  most  mlubrious  on  the. whole 
coast  of  Grenada.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
nerer  lalla  below  11*  cent,  and  in  summer  rises 
very  seldom  above  84*  to  95*  cent  There  is 
nothing  to  see  at  Motril,  excepting  a  fear  ves- 
tiges of  walls  and  an  indifferent  churdi.  Close 
to  the  dty  is  a  small  bay.  El  Puerto  de  Motril, 
but  really  called  Calahonda.  A  small  village 
so  called  b  built  around  it,  and  inhabited  by 
pour  fishermen  and  sailors.  The  plains  around 
Motril  abound  with  oil,  vines,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  Indian  com,  etc  There  is  a  bridle  road 
to  Malaga  by  AlmuBecar  and  Veles- Malaga 
(distance  about  64  m.). 

VtUm  dt  BtnttdnUa.—yioo  inhab.,  close  to 
Guadalfea,  a  Moorish  town  (Arabic^  'the  Land 
of  the  Chndem  of  AndaUa  *).  It  is  alao  called 
Velezillo.  The  castle  b  most  effective.  Close 
by  b  a  mill,  with  lome  colossal  olive  treea 
planted  by  the  Moors.  The  scene  b  moat 
picturesque  and  romantic. 

Batutr  b  a  wretdied  hamlet  composed  of 
crumbling  houses ;  the  posada  b  taid  to  be 
tolerable.  Here  it  b  optkmal  to  take  the  road, 
either  by  Durcal  and  f^ul  or  by  the  Pinos  dd 
Rey.  The  latter  b  a  prettier  road,  Jmt  longer 
by  4  leaguea. 

Alhendin,'^Oaait  to  thb  otherwise  un- 
interesting hamlet,  b  one  of  the  low  hiUs  which 
form  the  boundary  on  thb  side  of  the  Vega  de 
Granada,  and  b  celebrated  alike  in  history  and 
romance  by  the  melandioly  name  of '  El  ultimo 
suspiro  dd  Moro'  (the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor). 
It  was  here  that  Boabdil  halted  after  leavmg 


Granada 'in  the  hands  of  the  CathoUc  kings, 
and  was  seen  weeping  as  he  took  a  lareweD 
gbnce.  Hb  mother,  then  the  haughty  Ase- 
rhah,  rebuking  him,  laid,  'Weep  not  as  a 
wonum  for  the  loas  of  a  kingdom  which  you 
knew  not  how  to  defend  like  a  man.'  '  Albh, 
achbar  I'  replied  the  fugitive  momucfa,  'God  b 
great,  but  rihaX  mtsfortunes  were  ever  to  be 
compared  to  mmet'  He  was  really  most 
appropriatdy  sumamed  'El  Zogdbi,'  the  ill- 
starred,  for  the  lord  of  the  golden  Alhambra 
saw  hb  chiUren  at  Fes  begging  at  the  doois  of 
mosques  1 

d.  From  Mnroia,  by  Onadiz^  Bazl^ 
and  Lorca^  47  leagaes,  8  days.  Small 
dil.  as  far  as  Baza  only,  then  tiding. 
(See  JfurcMk) 

7.  From  Cordowi. — ^By  rail  see  from 
Madrid. 

From  Cordova  by  road.— A  very  interesting 
^  riding-tour  may  be  made  from  Cor- 
&^  dova  to  Grranada.  The  route  passes 
^iMI^  across  wild  romantic  districts,  mag- 
iftAnaaB  nifioent  mountain  aoenery,  quite 
Alpine  in  duuacfcer ;  the  dinmte  delicious,  and 
the  soil  teeming  with  fruit,  wine,  com,  and  the 
olive.  The  poaadas  are  bad,  and  one  must 
rough  it  No  important  towns  or  historical 
sites  of  importance  are  passed ;  but  there  are 
treasures  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist,  and 
fevers  of  the  picturesque.  The  Journey  can  be 
performed  in  two  days,  if  in  sununer ;  but  dur- 
ing the  winter  three  are  necessary.  Sleep  at 
Baena,  and,  if  in  winter,  at  AlcaUL  k  Real,  aa^ 
leaguea 

iVl^.— From  Baena  there  b  a  short  cut  to 
Antequera,  xa  leagues.  (See  description  given 
below,  and  Malaga  from  C&rdeva), 

ItUurary, 

Leagues.  • 
(Cordova  to  Sta.  Oudte  \       .    4 
Castro  del  Rio .       .   ■    ••       .a 

Baena a( 

(xo  hrs.'  ride— long,  from  the 
many  hilh). 
LaRipite        ....    4 


AkalilaReal,       . 
Venta  de  Palancares 
Ventas  de  Puerto  Lope 
Pinos  Puente    . 
Granada  . 


a 

X 

a 
a 
3 


From  Cordova  to  Castro  del  Rio  the  route  b 
monotonous,  but  the  cornfields  will  interest  the 
English  Eumer ;  not  for  their  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  for  the  produce,  which  in  quality  and 
quantity  b  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  worid. 
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Tho  only  nvcr,  wnidi  ones 
is  ifae  poor  Gnadahot.    Castro 
Pdstuaua  oTGMai's  ' 
TowD  Hall  is  CO  ba 


the  toarist, 
the  Castra 
'  Id  the 
shOiofthe 


tifOoo  inhabw  A  wretdied  posada. 
The  cattle  on  the  height  was  the  prapeity  ofGon- 
aala  de  Cotdova,  'el  gnu  rapitan/  as  the  Duke 
was  'd  gnu  lor.'  It  is  situated  in  the  old  town 
above.  There  are  some  funereal  urns  found  in 
1833,  in  a  sepulchre  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Pooipeya  fiunily.  In  the  castle,  which,  with 
the  ftUaci^t  belongs  to  the  Altamira  fiunily, 
Pedro  el  Quel,  hairing  invited  the  Moorish 
King  of  Gnuada  to  a  series  of  Ales,  traitorously 
■lurdered  him  with  all  his  followers.  Muley- 
BshadaH,  another  King  of  Granada,  was  con- 
fined hen  in  1483.  In  the  vicinity  grows  a  very 
pretty  yellow  orchis.  The  Marbdla  produces 
a  tench  called  aniguela. 

Alcald  la  Xta/.-^Seren  hxs.  hard  riding 
are  necessary  to  reach  AlcsW  from  ^****»aj 
thoogh  the  distance  is  short  Inns  all  bad ;  the 
best  is  Sam  Antoa,  on  the  Alameda.  This 
Al-Kabt  (the  castle)  was  a  strongly  fortified 
dty  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  was  taken 
in  X340  by  Alfonso  XI.,  whence  called  La  Xtai 
La  M  Ma.  el  Farol,  or  beacon-tower,  was 
erected  by  the  Conde  de  TendiUa  to  guide  the 
Christian  prisonen  who  might  escape  from  the 
Moors.  A  mountain  defile  to  the  left  leads  to 
Jaen.  CUmo  to  IHora,  which  is  left  to  the 
right,  00  a  hill,  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  first  seen, 
and  the  Vega  de  Gnnada  appean  after  passing 
the  Venta  del  Puerta  It  was  on  the  bridge  of 
Pinos  that  Columbus,  having  been  discouraged 
in  his  offen  of  a  new  worid,  was  proceeding  to 
England,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  messenger 
sent  by  Isabda,  who  entreated  him  to  come 
back,  adding  that  she  would  favour  hu  scheme. 
To  the  right  lies  Soto  de  Roma,  the  esute 
granted  by  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  to  the  left  Siem  Elvira. 

Brunch   road  from  Baona  to  Gmmada 
fy  AtUtiptoru,  xa  leagues,  one  day's  ride. 

IttHorary, 

Cabra 3 

Lucena a 

Beaame)i .       ...  .3 

Antequera        ....    4 


xs 


Cahra,  9000  inbab.,  is  the  Agabrum, 
Greek  Aisagroe  from  cabra  months  a  wild 
goat  or  chamois.  Its  sierra  Is  celebrated  for 
the  production  of  Taluable  mrdirinsl  plants, 
and  some  that  win  be  new  to  the  botanist ;  also 
for  its  msrhlfs,  jaq>er,  and  alabaster.    The  | 


Simta  fcavern)  into  whidi  Ae  *Dcb  QdsoUc' 
hero^  CahaUoro  dol  Booqmt,  leapt,  is  close  by. 
It  is  about  X40  yards  long  aisd  was  eaaauned  in 
184X,  when  nothing  was  found  but  frogs. 
S^^.—Tha  Phsa  de  Arams  is  worthy  of  a 
visit  The  tower  of  Hoooenage  was  buflt  in 
the  X4th  century.  In  the  Churdide  las  Ascen- 
sion (fornwriy  a  nuisque)  are  some  curious 
pesos.  Ask  for  the  Viigen  de  la  Soledad,  by 
Juan  de  Mena,  and  a  Saviour  in  silver.  The 
extinct  crater  of  Los  Hoyones  and  the  Cueva 
de  Jarcas  wiH  interest  geologists.  The  fruit 
grown  in  the  nei^bouring  orchards  is  ddi- 
dous,  and  the  wine  firom  the  Pago  de  Rio  Frio 
is  excellent 

Lueona, — 17,000  inhab.  This^  the  Roasan 
Egitera,  was  granted  with  Uie  former  dty  by 
Alfonso  XI.  to  his  '  arnica.'  The  ogival  church 
of  San  Mateo  (1498),  the  house  of  the  Mediaa- 
cdis,  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  surrounded 
by  fields  and  orchards  teeming  with  fruit  (taste 
the  ^vicotsX  com,  etc,  and  shdtered  from  the 
N.  wind  by  the  beautiful  Sienm  of  Araoeh*. 
Not  for  is  Bottam^'i,  with  a  fine  bridge  built 
X556  by  the  Marisad  Diego  de  Bernin  Orenae. 
The  rest  of  the  route  is  most  uninteresting. 

N.B.-^Then  are  galeras,  and  diL  little 
better,  from  Seville  to  Lucena,  Benameji,  and 
Antequera,  which  leave  on  tUtu  im^ru  at  5 
A.M.    Offices,  Phum  dd  Duque. 

From  SeirilU  to  Cfranada, — ^The  most 
direct  and  shortest  is  by  Cordoya,  Bay- 
16n,  and  Jaen  ;  another  one  is  by  CSadiz, 
steamer  to  Almeria,  and  thence  by  small 
diL  (see  Almeria)  to  Cadis,  and  steamer 
to  Malaga.  The  last  is  by  four  days' 
ride  and  carriage  combined,  acronwild 
scenery,  bad  roads,  and  the  backward 
small  towns.  Of  Osona,  Gandul,  La 
Roda  are  the  chief  towns. 


IttMoraty. 

Seville  to  Akali  de  Guadaira  .  a 

Mairena a 

Marchena 5 

Osuna 5 

Pedrera 3 

La  Roda a 

MoUina a 

Antequera        ....  a 

Ventas  de  Archldaim               .  a 

Loj* 3 

Lachar     .       .       •       •       •  4 

Sanu  F^ a 

Granada  .       *               •       •  a 

36 
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Theroadi  aie  iMd^  espedallyiii  winter, 
when  diL  {{0  to  Eoga,  whence  by  the 
Herren,  ntoated  i  leegnee  from  Boda 
and  Hollina.  A  new  carretera  will  be 
soon  opened,  which  leares  the  old  one 
at  Alcali  de  Guadaiia,  and  will  join  the 
one  from  Qranada  to  Malaga  at  4  klL 
from  Loja.  The  diL,  or  latiber  gelen, 
takes  six  days  to  perform  the  jonmey ; 
bat  sleep  the  first  night  at  Ostma,  and 
the  second  at  Antequera,  that  is  two 
long  days'  ride,  and  take  diL  from 
Anteqnera  or  from  Loja— the  larger 
ones  that  mn  between  Malaga  and 
Granada. 

DMcri/Hm  ^  RmU.^hmn  Sevilltt  hf 
Pueita  de  Gannona.  FoUow  the  aqueduct, 
A  Icald  di  GmuUtim,  also  called  de  lew  Pana* 
deroe,  because  all  Serille  protides  itself  with 
the  bcead  made  here ;  7000  inhab.,  on  right 
bank  of  the  Guadaua.  It  was  rebuOt  by  the 
Ahnahade  Moon.  The  towen  of  its  cattle  are 
a  Tery  interestiiig  specimen  of  Moorish  military 
aichitecture.  It  was  the  land-key  of  Seville, 
and  surrendered  to  St  Ferdinand  on  Sept  at, 
.  946,  when  its  Monish  garrison,  composed  of  the 
King  of  Jean's  troops,  tmitoioosly  turned 
against  their  own  race  within  the  city.  There 
is  little  to  see,  beyond  the  church  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  by  Pacheoo, 
Velasques*s  father-in-law ;  that  of  Santiago  pos- 
sesses a  fiao  Puigatorio  painted  by  the  same, 
and  the  oooTeat  of  Sta.  Clara  contains  a  good 
retablo  and  six  small  baasi-relicTi  by  Montanes. 
AkalA  de  Guadaira  (in  Arab,  the  castle  of  the 
river  iUn),  supplies  Seville  with  bread,  most 
delicious,  wholesome,  and  well-baked,  and  with 
water,  for  which  the  hill  has  been  perforated 
with  tunnels  somes  leagues  long.  The  works 
are  Roman  and  Moorish ;  the  aqueduct  called 
Caftos  de  Carmonn  is  carried  on  400  arches. 
The  valley  of  the  Guadmra  is  pleasant,  the 
climate  soft  and  delicious,  and  so  salubrious  that 
convalescents  are  often  sent  thither /erw  iotmar 
lMairt$,  A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  AkaU  is 
Gaundul,  with  its  picturesque  Moorish  castle, 
amid  p^ms  and  orange  groves.  We  pass 
Mairtna^  where  Hbnfnia  takes  place  every 
year  on  April  ssth,  s6th,  and  sTth,  when  it  b 
the  readeivous  of  Chahmes  (horse-dealerB), 


gitanoa,  and  ma}os ;  the  Caimona  road  is  left 
on  the  left,  and  Marditnm^  is  reached. 

Marchena  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  house 
of  Aroos  (better  known  w  the  Spanish  reader 
as  PoBoa  de  Leon).  There  are srillafeweubos 
and  turrets,  only  remains  of  the  former  formid- 
able fertificatMns  of  the  Moots.  The  palado 
of  the  Dukes  of  Aroos  b  sadly  neglected.  Ob- 
serve its  fine  fogade  of  the  rsth  century,  with 
its  richly  onuunented  square  portal,  and  its 
escutdieon  with  the  two  Herculeses  and  lion. 
There  are  some  rooms  with  fine  artesooado 
ce«K«^g«,  a  shady  garden  with  fountains  and 
ponds,  etc  The  Oiurch  of  Sta.  Maria,  which 
is  opposite,  b  Gothic :  it  has  three  naves:  the 
interior  indifferent,  arid  the  boveda  ill  painted. 
The  principal  fiicade  and  ktersl  one  on  the  left 
of  San  Juan  looks  most  Oriental  with  its  asu- 
kjos,  alminares,  etc.  The  interior  b  divided 
into  five  naves ;  the  high  altar  dates  of  decline 
of  Gothic,  but  b  most  effective ;  the  pictures 
are  of  no  merit  There  b  a  fine  custodia(r586) 
by  Frsndsoo  Alfaro.  The  dress  of  the  women 
b  curious. 

Ofwui.— 17,000  inhab.  Imui  Del  Cabalk> 
Blanco  and  Del  Rosario.  The  seat  of  one  of 
the  SBOst  noble  houses  in  Europe,  la  casa  de 
Giroo,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Osuft  b  the  head. 
This,  the  Roman  Gcmina  Urbanorum,  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  in  1040^  and  given  by 
Philip  II.  to  Don  Pedro  Telle*  Giron,  and  it 
became  the  appanage  of  hb  fanuly.  'The  Col- 
legiate Church  was  built  in  1534,  by  a  Giron,  ^ 
who  also  founded  (rs49)  the  University.  The 
former  charming  terra  ootte  relievos  on  its  W. 
facade  were  destroyed  by  Soult's  soldiers,  great 
iconoclasts  in  their  way.  In  the  retaUo  are 
four  pictures  of  Ribera.  See  the  patio  del  Se- 
pukro,  berruguete-like,  and  a  very  fine  Christ 
of  Morales,  retouched,  in  the  sacristy.  The 
Pantheon  or  burial-house  of  the  Girones,  some- 
vHiat  negbcted.  Ffower  amateurs  will  do  well 
to  look  at  the  splendid  camarion  pinks  here, 
called  cUneUs, 

Roda,~~K  decent  posada.  The  cotmtry  be- 
tween Pedrera  and  Vente  de  Archidona  was 
the  scene  of  Jos<  Maria's  fetes. 

Travellers  are  advised  to  go  by  Ardudona 
to  avoid  bad  roads.  The  track  fiom  Ante- 
quera  to  Ecija,  rsl  leagues,  runs  through  Ecija, 
and  b  not  advisable.  The  Vente  de  Archidona^ 
Cortuo  de  Ceresal,  and  Vente  de  Cobolea  were 
Jostf  Maria's  favourite  haunts,  and  ara  for- 
famed  in  bandido  annals.  Perfect  security, 
however,  evisfs 
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Qtr  Anm,  ■  PmiKcmiiaiB, '  Gnmrndi'  u  Spuuih.  lUDied  ud  pnpet. 
'.—1445  ft.  nlioK  Ibe  KL    LatitiuU.-'^i'  ii  N.  Lu.  j*  46*  W.  \cb^,  Giwwich.  ' 
/y^ilfus.— CS.Bua  Iflhlbituitt. 


HotaU.— 1.  A  la'  Alamtda,  very 
wall  utiuted,  eloM  to  tin  AUinedauid 
Cmtxth  d«  Oenil ;  good  ucommada- 
tioQ,  fdraiiiuiia,  tttendanoa  indiffereat, 
good  expMun  for  winter ;  mull  sod 
Urgetpartmenti;  bedroom  on  the  patio, 
S5r.,  bU  included  ;  dtting-room  ditto, 
SGr. ;  bedroom  on  tlw  street,  S5r. ; 
ntting-rootD,  40r.  Fin-places  in  moat 
TOODiB ;  clean  beda  and  comfortable 
rooma.  It  baa  the  iDconrenience  of  a 
ytry  n^gf  eoflee-room  in  the  interior 
oftbehouae.  Table  d'hfite  at  fi  p.m., 
12r,  a  bead  ;  good  pale  ale,  porter,  aoda- 
watar,  etc     French  spoken. 

Z  Di  la  Vidoria,  in  a  aquare  cIoM 
to  Carrera  de  Genii;  good  room*  and  a 
very  large  saloon  ;  good  exposure  for 
sanunar,  cold  In  winter,  centre!  sitna- 
tion.  Chaigea  same  at  in  the  previous. 
lUledlietaatSp.M.  fw  12i'.;  marble 
baths,  Er.,  linen  inclnded.  A  quiet 
Jiotel,  colaine  and  attendance  good. 

S.  Andada  H'. /rvtH^,  dosetoSeSor 
Calderon's  handsome  villa.  A  tnudl 
hotel  in  the  gronnds  of  the  Alhambra 
baa  the  advantage  of  being  situated 
eloM  to  the  Alhambra  and  Generalife, 
in  an  avenue,  aad  pleasant  in  sammer.  < 


Small  rooms,  ill-ftiniitbed ;  obtige* 
moderate. 

lodging*;  Souttt  to  hin.—'V*  do 
not  reconunend  tourists  to  atop  at  any 
caaas  de  papiloa  (the  beat,  however,  is 
that  opposite  the  Hotel  de  la  Victoria, 
Ht,  to  20r.,  evelytbing  included),  for 
all  is  discomfort  and  filth.  There  ate 
several  fine  large  houses  to  let  be- 
longing to  the  nobility ;  bat  we  advise 
our  reudeis  moat  strongly,  if  thej  should 
intend  malting  any  aaJoDrn,  to  take  a 
villa  near  the  Alhambra. .  Villas  here 
sre  called  ednnauM  (cann«n,  singular), 
from  ifcdnn,  Aiabici  a  vineyard.  The 
ciceronea  nsnally  know  of  thoae  nuoc- 
eupied,  although  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  they  an  In  the  interest  of 
the  hotels.  They  are  often  let  unfhr- 
nished,  but  hiring  furniture  is  cheap 
and  easy  ;  beaidea,  little  is  required  in 
such  a  climate  aa  this.  We  can  recom- 
mend a  c&rmeu  called  de  Cdmara  or  de 
San  Antonio,  close  to  the  Totmes  Ber- 
m^as,  where  several  English  families 
bsve  lived.  The  house  is  small  but 
comfortable;  there  are  portions  orna- 
mented in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra. 
It  was  here  l^y  Louisa  Teuiaon  re- 
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sided  for  a  long  time;  slie  mentloDB  it 
in  her  'Castile  and  AndalaciA»  and 
says  :  '  A  more  charming  place  than 
this  for  a  sommer  residence  it  would 
he  diffionlt  to  seleot ;  and  its  Tioinitj 
to  the  Alhamhra  enabled  us  to  enjoj 
the  latter  without  the  fatigae  of  as- 
cending to  it  firom  the  town.'  The 
usual  termsare600r.  (ahout£5)a-month 
furnished. 

OoJfU'H(mM$.—CM  Suizo^  at  the 
Alameda  Hotel.  BaaUeen. — Srs.  J.  M. 
Rodrigues  yAcosta,  correspondents  of 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

Local  ChUdes  (inUrpretea).— The  best 
are  Ferri  and  Bensaken  (the  father). 
They  are  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Ala- 
meda HoteL  The  usual  chaiges  are  1 
duro  the  whole  day,  or  half  dnro  for 
part  of  one. 

Ouide$  far  Saocwnions,  —  Ghaiges, 
$li  to  $2  a-day  for  guide,  all  in- 
cluded except  horsey  and  15r.  to  20r. 
per  horse  per  day,  keep  and  stable 
included.  Biding  horses,  12r.  to  16r. 
a-daj. 

PostOflloe — ^Piazade  SanAgustin; 
entrance  by  a  small  door  in  the  comer 
to  the  left  of  the  huilding. 

Telegraph. — CSalle  de  la  Duquesa 
No.  14,  second  floor,  daily;  8r.  any 
telegram  within  Spain. 

(^mriages.^-'So  stands  or  cabs ;  ca- 
l^hes  hired  by  the  day,  60r.  ;  yery 
good  carriages  for  promenades  and  tra- 
yelling  at  Parcjas',  Ko.  8,  Call<gon  de 
San  Juan  de  Dios. 

English  ViM-OonauL — Mr.  George 
Williams. 

(General  Description.—  Granada, 
like  Toledo,  Buxgos,  Oyiedo,  and  meet 
Spanish  towns,  is  now  but  a  dull,  un- 
social, depopulated  and  inert  proyin- 
cial  capital  There  is  about  it,  not- 
withstanding its  ^un  and  sky,  an  air  of 
stillness  and  decay,  a  mournful  sQence, 
so  peculiarly  noticeahle  that  the  mind 
is  filled  with  sad  reyeries,  and  almost 
led  to  sigh  forth  regret  for  the  departed 


Goth  or  Moor,  who  left  no  heirs  of 
their  greatness  behind  them.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  Spain  is  now  but  a  yast 
oemetezy,  wherein  the '  diq'ecta  membra' 
of  the  dead  past  lie  buried  in  cities 
which  are  like  so  many  tombs.  Gra- 
nada is  thus  truly  a  liying  ruin,  but  as 
the  widowed  capital  of  the  Moor  full 
of  interest  It  carries  us  back  from  the 
present  to  the  age  of  Ibn-1-Ahmar  and 
of  Tusuf,  to  the  yoluptuous  magnifi- 
cence of  tiieir  eastern  palaces. 

This  dty  stands  on  four  hills,  which 
are  diyided  somewhat  like  a  pome- 
granate, and  rises  to  the  height  of 
2245  ft  aboye  the  sea.  It  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  yery  extenslye  and 
beautiful  plain  (yega),  and  intersected 
by  the  riyers  Darro  (called  by  the  Moors 
Hadar&h),  Ihe  Roman  (/C^lom,  and  the 
Qtml  or  SingiliB  of  the  ancients.  The 
town  extends  in  an  amphitheatre  from 
the  riyer,  clothing  the  gradual  ascent 
of  the  hills,  which  are  crowned  hy  the 
Alhamhra.  The  plain,  dotted  now  and 
then  with  sparkling  whitewashed  yiUas 
like  so  many  sails,  stretchesi'to  liie  base 
of  the  distant  mountains,  composed  of 
the  migestic  Sierra  Keyada  (the  Xolair 
of  the  Arabs),  which,  with  towering 
snowy  heights  and  Alpine  peaks,  con- 
trast beautifully  with  llie  deep  blue  skj 
aboye  and  the  rich  green  meadows  be- 
neatL  To  use  the  metaphoric  expres- 
sion of  the  Grenadine  Arab  poets,  these 
mountains  may  be  compared  to  a  mass 
of  sparkling  mother-of-pearl,  a  picture 
neyer  to  be  forgotten. 

The  K.  portion  of  the  dty,  which  was 
built  after  the  conquest,  is  called  Barrio 
de  San  Ldzaro;  the  principal  street, 
Oalle  Real,  leads  to  the  Oartiga.  Here . 
were  erected  dwellings  for  the  Moors, 
and  barracks  for  troops  to  watch  their 
moyements.  The  Albaicin,  so  called 
from  the  fugitiyes  from  Biaeza  (when 
their  city  was  taken  by  St  Ferdinand, 
1227),  is  situated  on  a  hill  close  to  the 
former  barrio.    It  once  contained  about 
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10y000inhabit8nt8,and  beantifid  lioiues 
and  gardena.  In  the  centre  was  a  mag- 
nificent moeqne,  of  which  there  are  stOl 
some  TestigeB  in  the  courtyard  dose  to 
the  Chnrch  of  San  Salvador.  The 
Moors  carried  a  stream  from  the  Al- 
facar  to  the  rery  heights  of  this  hill, 
and  pTDTided  the  houses  with  fountains 
and  a  supply  of  water  for  the  vines  and 
gardens  on  the  terraced  slopes.  It  is 
now  a  roinons  locality,  inhabited  by 
the  poor.  Another  and  very  early  por- 
tion constitutes  the  AleagaUtf  a  line  of 
fortresses  formerly  called  E&dima,  or 
the  New ;  the  castle  of  Hysn-Al-Rroman 
stood  here,  and  there  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls  at  the  Puerta 
Monaita.  Ascend  the  height  of  San 
GhristoTal  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
walls  and  euboa  that  extend  from  the 
Puerta  Monaita  to  the  Placa  Laiga. 
The  district  of  Antequeruela  hangs  over 
the  Genii,  and  was  so  called  because 
assigned  to  the  Moors  who  fled  from 
Antequera  in  1410.  The  Churra,  or 
Mauror  (Arabic^  district  of  the  water- 
carriers),  was  also  close  by  it,  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill  crowned  with  the 
Alhambra.  The  new  portion  of  the 
city  lies  at  the  base  of  the  different 
hills.  There  is  little  or  nothing  Euro- 
pean about  the  old  town,  and  the 
Eastern,  Moro-Andelusian  aspect  of  its 
houses  guarded  with  rejas,  the  many- 
coloured  awnings  stretched  in  summer 
oyer  the  balconies,  the  patios  with 
fountains  and  orange-trees  are  yery 
characteristio.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
gaudily  painted  outside,  the  effect  of 
which  is  not  generally  displeasing ;  the 
streets  are  rather  lanes,  are  purposely 
narrow  and  windings  to  keep  out  the 
arrowy  sunbeams  of  June  and  July. 
The  new  portion  has  been  awkwardly 
built  with  wide  streets  and  birdcage- 
like houses,  with  an  infinity  of  windows.  : 
The  principal  streets  are,  Zacatin,  Car- 
rera  del  Daro,  and  Galle  Real  The  ^ 
UaiTo  flows  under  the  Plaza  Kueya,  in-  | 


tersects  the  town,  and  joins  the  Genii 
at  the  extremity  of  ^e  Carrera  and 
Acera  de  GeniL 

The  climate  is  wholesome,  the  water 
delidous  and  slightly  aperient,  the 
markets  well  proyided,  especially  with 
yegetablesand  exquisite  fruit,  and  Hying 
is  yeiy  cheap. 

The  name  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  the  Wisigoths,  who  probably 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  primitiye  for- 
tress. Gazidini,  yol.  ii. ;  Maccaii,  yol.  i^ 
both  cited  in  Dozy's  '  Recherches,'  say— 
Gamftthameans  rammana  (pomegranate 
in  Arabic)  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  Of 
the  Wisigothic  period,  the  only  im- 
portant remains  are  the  consecration- 
Blabs  of  some  churches  built  by  the 
Widgoth,  Gidula,  between  the  yean 
594  and  607.  Tliey  were  found  on  the 
dte  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Bttk, 
Maria  de  la  Alhambra,  and  haye  been 
placed  on  its  southern  fa9ade.  The 
churches  mentioned  on  the  slabs  were 
dtuated  in  a  portion  of  the  city,  pro- 
bably the  earliest,  called  Natiyola. 

Sighta.— 1.  The  Alhambra,  Gene- 
ralife,  and  Moorish  remains.  2.  Cathe- 
dral and  Capilla  de  los  Keyes.  8.  Car- 
tiga,  churches,  hospitals,  public  and 
private  edifices.  4.  Zacatin,  Alcaiceria, 
squares,  gates,  etc: 

CkUhedral, — 8  a.m.  to  12  p.u.,  and 
2  p.  u.  to  4  p.  u.  To  be  shown  it  apply 
to  the  sacristan ;  hours,  2  p.h.  to  4  P.ic. 
High  mass,  witii  organ  and  chanting^ 
on  Sundays,  at  10  ▲.]!. 

and  after  4  p.m.  Apply  to  the  sexton 
at  the  spedal  sacristy  of  this  church. 

Cartuja, — Closes  late  in  the  day. 
Apply  to  one  of  the  sextons. 

Oeneralife. — Open  all  day.  Apply 
to  the  gardener. 


See  Plan 

ofthe 
Alhambra, 


The  Alluunbra. — OpenfromlOAJl. 
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to  12  P.1C.,  and  2  p.m.  to  4  p.k.  A  fee 
(aaj  5fr.)  to  the  concieige  is  usually 
giyen  for  the  first  yisit»  bat  need  not 
be  repeated. 

SUuatiatL — ^The  Alhambra  is  sitoated 
to  the  extreme  N.  of  the  town,  and  be- 
tween  the  Dairo  and  Genii,  whidh  it 
diyides,  rises  a  long  single  ridge,  called 
£1  Cerro  del  Sol,  and  also  de  Sta.  Elina. 
At  a  point  called  La  Silla  del  Moro, 
which  ia  close  to  Generalife,  the  Cerro 
slopes  downwards,  and  after  being  deft 
in  twain  by  a  wooded  rayine,  is  inter- 
sected by  a  long  ayenue  of  elm-trees. 
It  then  spreads  out  into  two  tablelands 
or  extensiye  terraces,  bordered  by  pre- 
dpitons  rayines.    On  the  western  ter- 
race stands   the  Alhambra,  its  base 
washed  by  the  Darro.      The  Torres 
Berm^as  rise  on  the  extreme  point  of 
the  eastern  esplanade,  oconpied,  further- 
more, by  the  Campo  de  loe  Martires, 
the  decliyities  of  which,    being  less 
yiolent  than  those  of  the  one  opposite, 
faXi  gently  towards  the  town,  a  part  of 
whidi  they  become.    These  two  terraces 
were  fonneriy  girt  by  walls  and  towers, 
and   connected  witib    each  other  by 
winding,  and,  maybe,  walled-in  lanes. 
Within  this  fortified  drcnit  stood  the 
palaces  and  yillas  of  the  Kalifs  of  Gra- 
nada, as  wdl  as  the  prindpal  fortresses ; 
and  so  numerous  were  the  buildings 
dustering  on  these  heights  that  it  was 
called  a  dty— MedinUi  alh^mra.    The 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Alijam,  oele- 
braAed  for  its  gardens,  was  dtuated  not 
fiyr  from  Generalife,  and  dose  to  a  sum- 
mer yilla,  Daralharoca  (Arabic^  the 
Bride's  Mansion).     Beddes  those  and 
the  Dar-Al-Wad,  or   Palace   on  the 
Biyer,  Chftteau  d'Eau,  where  there  was 
an  ayiary  •— on  whioh  aooount  it  is  caUed 
by  Marmol '  Gasa  de  las  Gallinas ' — ^there 
were  many  other  yillas  bdonging  to  the 
sultans  and  their  court,  all  dtuated 
without   the   fortifications;  but  the 
HMhira»  or  Court  of  the  Kdifs,  within 


the  walls  and  on  the  western  plateau, 
constituted  the  Alhambra  proper,  or 
what  is  still  often  called  'La  Cbsa 
Real* 

Sitiariedl  JMke.  — ^The  name  Alham- 
bra is  a  yery  early  one,  anterior  to  the 
palace  that  we  fiuniliarly  call  sa  As 
early  as  A.D.  864-5  it  is  mentioned  in 
Ibn-r  Alabbar's  biography  of  Suwar 
Ibn  Hamdim  (who  Commanded  the 
Arabs  against  the  bed^ging  forces  of 
ICdades  and  Mostlurabes).  In  some 
yerses  copied  by  the  same,  which  were 
composed  by  Said  Bbn  Chudi,  and  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Suwar,  he  praises  the 
latter  for  haying  erected  the  Bed  CfadUf 
Kd'at  Al-hamr& ;  and  during  the  dege 
already  mentioned,  the  bedegers  one 
day  shot  oyer  the  walls  an  arrow,  to 
which  was  tied  a  paper  with  the  fd- 
lowing  ysTBea^  which  were  written  by 
Abderrhaman  Ibn  Ahmed  of  Abk : — 

Deserted  and  noflets  ere  the  houses  fof  oar 
enemies),  swept  by  the  wluHwinds  of  dwt  that 
the  tempestuous  winds  laise  upu 

Let  tfaem  within  the  rtd  auiU  hold  their 
mischiefous  councOs ;  the  dangers  of  war  and 
woe  surround  them  on  erery  side. 

The  sons  of  those  that  our  lances  transfixed  on 
their  tottering  waUs  will  also  disappear,  etc.* 

The  author  asserts  that  he  was  told 
this  fact  by  one  Obada,  who  in  his 
turn  had  obtained  the  inteUigenoe  from 
an  eye-witness.  This  Ed'at  Alhamri 
may  be  no  other  than  the  Torres  Bar- 
mqas  (Red  Towers),  which  were  pro- 
bably so  called  when  they  were  used 
by  tiie  Jews  as  a  fortress,  the  name 
being  deriyed  from  the  colour  of  the 
ferruginous  tapia-work.  In  A.D.  1019- 
20,  Habus  Ibn  MAkesen  erected  a  Eas- 
s2^bah,  or  fortified  endosure— which  this 
Arab  word  signifies— which  stood  on  the 
W,  dde  of  the  town,  oyer  the  Puerta 
de  Elyira,  and  was  called  Eldimah,  or 

the  'old'  to  distinguish  it  frxim  the 

■ 

*  Ibn  Hayirin  'History  of  Mohammedan 
Spain,'  Bodleiaa  Ubnuy,  Hunt  Mo.  4^ 
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Jedidla^  CT  'new'  oit^hwltlj'Biidh, 
his  sQcoeasor  (1087-8  A.D.),  and  which 
extended  from  the  former  to  the  Dana 
The  Alcaaha,  properly  ao  called,  formed 
part  of  the  KaaaabMi  erected  hj  Bihdia 
Ibn  Habofly  within  which  this  kin|^ 
hayiDg  lemored  his  oonrt  from  ElTin 
to  Granada^  nsnallj  resided  with  his 
wadrs  and  officers,  and  it  aahaeqnently 
continued  to  be  the  pUuse  of  residence 
appointed  to  the  goyemors  of  Granada. 
This  KassablLh  received  in  addition  to 
its  appeUation  of  Al-hamrA,  the  name 
of  the  Eal'at  (now  Tones  Bermejas 
Fortress)  which  coold  he  as  justly 
applied  to  all  the  boildings  within  this 
Medinikh,  as  the  colour  of  the  earth  on 
and  with  which  they  were  built,  was 
eventually  the  same,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  founder  of  the  Hasrite  dynasty, 
Ibn-1-Ahmar,  enlarged  considerably  the 
former  palace  erected  by  Bkdis^  within 
the  Eassabkh,  and  buHt  a  new  portion, 
which  he  determined  should  surpass 
in  magnificence  the  most  celebrated 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  Damascus^  Fez, 
and  Baghdad.  The  works  began  about 
1248,  and  the  palace  was  called  Easru- 
l-hamr^  which  means  the  Sultan's 
Mansion  (Easr  being  a  corruption  of 
Eaiser,  Oosar)  or  the  palace  of  the 
Alhambra.  l^us  it  is  as  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  name  comes  from  this 
prince's  (as  it  would  then  have  been 
called  Easr-al-hamrik)  as  it  is  that  he 
was  the  origin  of  the  Al-hamares ;  in- 
deed no  such  tribe  or  clan  ever  existed. 
Ibn-l-Ahmar's  son  and  successor,  Mo- 
hammed II.,  continued  his  father's 
work,  and  repaired  the  fortifications  of 
the  Qistle  of  Torres  Bermejas ;  according 
to  Ibnu-l-Ehattib,  the  royal  historio- 
grapher of  Granada,  'he  added  con- 
siderably to  the  building,  and  lavished 
his  treasures  upon  the  several  artists  he 
employed  to  decorate  its  gilded  halls.' 
Isma'il  Ibn  Fang  (1800)  built  the  little 


moeque  withm  the  palace.  Yusnf  L 
(Abu-l-haj4j),  ob.  1864,  whose  revenues 
were  so  vast  that  he  was  reputed  to 
owe  his  riches  to  the  transmutation  of 
metali^  spent  these  on  the  building  of 
many  new  suites  of  apartments  in  the 
palace^  and  in  repainting^  gildin^^  and 
repairing  of  the  older  portions.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibnu-l-Ehattib^  quoted  by 
Sr.  GayangoB,  the  gold  was  procured 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  beaten 
into  thin  strips;  the  expense  of  the 
new  works  and  repairs  exceeded,  says 
the  same  author,  the  bounds  of  calcula- 
tion. 

After  the  surrender  of  Granada,  the 
Catholic  kings  remained  but  a  very 
short  time  at  the  Alhambra,  which  be- 
came the  property  of  the  crown,  formed 
an  independant  jurisdiction,  and  a 
separate  parish.  When  they  left,  they 
intrusted  its  custody  to  Don  Ihigo 
Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Count  of  Tendilla, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  or 
alcaide  on  the  very  day  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Moors.  Under  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand,  the  monks  and  soldiers  who 
wero  left  in  and  around  the  mosques 
and  fortresses  of  the  hated  Moor,  who 
had  threatened  their  altars  and  disputed 
their  castles  for  so  many  centuries, 
vented  their  spite  and  hatred  upon  the 
inoffensive  stone  and  iron.  The  open- 
work was  filled  up  with  whitewash,  the 
painting  and  gilding  effaced,  the  furni- 
ture soiled,  torn,  removed,  and  never 
replaced.  Charles  Y.  rebuilt  portions 
in  the  modem  style  of  the  period,  and 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  the  latter  to  make  room 
for  his  intended  and  never  finished 
palace.  Philip  V.  Italianised  the  rooms, 
and  completed  the  degradation  by  run- 
ning up  partitions  which  blocked  up 
whole  rooms,  gems  of  taste  and  patient 
ingenuity,  and  concealed  the  Tarkish 
and  azulejos  under  such  deep  coats  of 
whitewash  that  the  pickaxe  is  necessary 
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to  remove  it.  It  became  subsequentlj 
an  asylum  for  debtors  and  state 
prisoners ;  the  French  in  1810-12  tamed 
it  into  barracks  and  magazines  for 
their  troops.  The  magniftoent  Moorish 
mosqne,  Meqid  A^azDi,  that  was  built 
bj  Mohammed  III.  in  the  earlj  part  of 
the  14th  century,  was  destroyed  by  the 
French.  According  to  Ibnu-1-Ehattib 
it  was  considered  to  have  no  rival  in 
the  world.  The  French  blew  up  several 
towers,  and  if  the  whole  Alhambra  which 
they  had  mined  was  not  blown  up,  it 
was  not  their  merit»  but  due  to  the 
courage  of  a  corporal  of  invalidos,  who 
put  out  the  fusees.  The  gobemadores, 
before  and  after  this  period,  until  re- 
cently, speculated  on  the  interest  and 
curiosity  that  was  daily  awakening  for 
the  Alhambrs,  and  made  their  fortunes, 
selling  what  could  be  easily  removed, 
and  all  went  on  fast  to  utter  ruin.  In 
1842^  by  the  care  of  the  Progresista 
minister,  Arguelles,  a  miserable  sum 
was  destined  from  the  queen's  privy 
purse  for  repairs ;  somewhat  later  the 
sum  of  10,000r.  (£100)  was  assigned 
and  iU  paid.  Things  now,  however, 
looked  brighter ;  and  on  her  visit  to 
Qranada,  which  took  place  in  1862,  the 
Queen  Isabelle  was  so  struck  with  her 
visit  to  the  Alhambra  that  she  de- 
termined to  repair  and  restore  it  as 
much  as  possible  to  its  former  state, 
and  enacted  measures  calculated  to 
realise  that  royal  and  generous  resolu- 
tion. 

The  repairs  were  entrusted  to  Sr.  Don 
Bafael  Ck>ntrera8,  a  native  of  Qranada, 
whose  zeal  and  patriotic  enthusiasm 
towards  the  completion  of  this  work  can 
only  be  compared  with  his  perfect  know- 
ledge and  acquaintance  with  Moorish 
art  Much  has  been  already  achieved, 
and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable. 
The  Patio  de  la  Alberca,  Sala  de  De- 
scanso,  and  Sala  de  las  Dos  Hermanas 
are  finislied,  and  likewise  several  por- 


tions in  the  Hall  of  Comares  or  Ambas- 
sadors, CouncU  Hall  (del  Tribunal),' 
and  Court  of  lions ;  and  he  has  but 
recently  found  out»  so  to  speak,  another 
beautiful  hall,  the  walls  of  which,  ex- 
quisitely painted  and  gili»  were  con- 
cealed under  plaster.  (For  details  of 
decoration,  styles  etc.,  used  by  the 
Moors,  see  General  Infoimation ;  ArM* 
Udure  of  the  Arabs,) 

SiyU.-^ThB  general  style  of  the  Al- 
hambra belongs  to  the  third  period 
of  Moorish  ardiitecture.  It  is  want- 
ing in  that  unity  of  design,  typical 
fomia,  lofty  inspiration,  and  breadth, 
for  which  the  Mosque  of  Cordova 
and  other  edifices  of  that  time  are 
so  remariukble.  The  early  phase  in 
Moorish  art,  of  which  the  latter  were 
the  growth,  arose  with  a  peculiar 
state  of  civilisation,  marked  by  an 
ascetic  and  stem  spirit  which  shunned 
vain  ornament,  scorned  frivolous  effects, 
and  sought  rather  vast  proportions,  ^ 
simplicity,  harmony,  str^igth — troe 
signs  of  power  and  genius.  Kow,  at 
the  time  when  the  Alhambra  was 
raised,  the  dissolution  of  the  Moslem 
empire  had  already  begun,  and  en- 
gendered a  similar  state  of  decadence 
among  architects,  and  oblivion  of  the 
primary  principles  of  their  art  Thus 
whilst  the  edifices  of  Cordova  were  the 
work  of  an  age  of  mosques  and  fort- 
resses (of  conquest  and  unity  of  faith), 
the  Alhambra  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  salient  example  of  an  age  of  pa- 
laces, which  was  also  one  of  religious 
indifference.  The  Berber  and  invading 
Arab  built  massively  to  root  deeply, 
as  it  were,  a  new  race,  that  settied  by 
main  force  in  the  enemy's  land,  whilst  ^ 
the  more  refined  Qranadine,  who  had  be- 
come the  permanent  possessor,  sought 
rather  to  embellish  and  e^joy  the 
dearly-won  kingdom,  peopling  it  with 
marble  palaces,  gardens,  and  groves. 
Exaggeration  in  ^e  outlines  of  arbheo^ 
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ezcen  of  omunentation  (that  mae  test 
of  decadence  in  art),  an  exuberance  of 
lelievi  or  anrface-decorationa,  paltiy 
proportiona,  generalisation  and  abuse 
of  plaster  arcliea  and  walls,  ill  conceal 
as  many  yells,  with  the  rude  carpentry 
combined  with  bricks  and  reeds.  Such 
are  the  most  characteristic  defects  in 
the  constniction  of  the  Alhambra.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  diyested  of  origi- 
nality and  mfltnumental  stone-work,  it 
will  be  preferred  by  the  generality  of 
trayellers  to  any  other  Moorish  stnic- 
tore  in  Spain,  for  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  it  stands  unriyalled  in  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  its  halls,  and  that  no- 
where, nor  at  any  time^  has  its  decora- 
tiye  art  been  exceeded.  This  is  shown 
in  that  taste,  effeminate  elegance,  ex- 
quisite grace,  wonderful  yariety  of  the 
pattema— all  most  cunningly  executed. 
Happy  and  noyel  appliances  of  poetical 
concetti  and  Alcoranio  passages  to  en- 
hance and  form  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion; airy  lightness,  yeil-like  trans- 
parency of  filagree  stucco,  partitions 
coloured  and  gilt  like  the  sides  of  .a 
Stamboul  casket — such,  with  many 
others,  are  the  main  features  of  this 
the  worthy  palace  of  the  yoluptuons 
khaliiis  of  Granada,  who  held  dominion 
oyer  the  sonny  land  which  their  poets 
defined  'a  terrestrial  paradise.*  De- 
scriptions of  what  it  must  haye  been 
once  can  only  be  found  in  the  '  Arabian 
Kights,'  though  eyen  in  this  respect, 
reality,  no  doubt»  must  haye  beggared 
their  fimtastical  creations. 
.  Eyerything  interests  us  in  the  Al- 
hambra, for  besides  the  intrinsic  yalne 
as  a  monument  of  this  romantic  pile, 
how  many  poetical  legends  of  loye  and 
'  war,  how  many  associations  has  it  with 
stirring  scenes  of  harem  dramas,  politi- 
cal intrigues,  and  bloody  executions. 

StUranees. — The  principal  entrances 
into  the  Medinah  Alhambra  were  for- 


merly the  Gate  of  the  Law,  of  the 
Seyen  Stories  of  the  Catholic  Kings 
of  the  Armoury,  and  Bab-'el-Ujar ; 
that  of  Loe  Coches  and  Puerta  de 
Hiorro  are  modem.  We  shall  proceed 
-by  the  steep  Galle  de  los  Gomeles, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  clumsy, 
maasiye  Puerta  de  las  Granadas,  so 
called  from  the  pomegranates  that  are 
placed  oyer  it,  and  are  the  canting 
arms  of  the  city.  This  gate,  an  awk- 
ward monument  of  the  Tuscan  style, 
was  built  under  the  reign  and  by  order 
of  Charles  Y.,  when  the  ayenues  inside 
were  laid  out,  and  intended  to  lead  up 
to  his  palace.  It  is  on  the  site  of  the 
Moorish  gate  of  Bib,  or  Bab-el-Ujar. 
At  each  extremity  is  a  reclining  figure, 
much  disfigured,  and  intended  to  sym- 
boUse  Peace  and  Plenty.  This  oncb 
passed,  we  enter  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Alhambra.  Three  ayenues  lie  before 
us :  the  main  one  in  the  centre  leads 
up  to  Generalife ;  the  narrow  one,  on 
the  rights  winds  up  to  the  Torres  Ber- 
mejas,  which  rise  high  aboye  in  that 
direction.  By  a  more  precipitous 
ascent  to  the  left»  we  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  principal  entrance^  the 
Gate  of  Judgment 

H.B. — ^We  adyise  tourists,  and  ladies 
especially,  to  go  up  in  a  carriage  as  far 
at  least  as  this  last-named  point,  as  the 
ascent  is  steep  and  long^  and  one  ar- 
riyes  to  tiie  top  heated  and  fatigued. 
Just  when  all  the  attention  and  actiyity 
are  required. 

The  grounds  of  the  Alhambra  are 
woody,  and  at  spring-time  full  of  sweet- 
scented  wild  flowers,  which  numerous 
rills  of  snow-water,  gushing  from  the 
Sierra,  keep  up  green  and  blossoming. 
Flocks  of  nightingales  seek  at  that 
season  the  ahade  of  the  secluded 
bowers,  and  their  joyous  songs  blend 
with' the  murmur  of  fountains  and  the 
buzz  of  myriads  of  insects.  These  so- 
called  gardens,  weedy  and  rayined  as 
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they  be,  are  a  most  channbig  reeort  in 
the  Bultiy  hours  of  spring  and  summer, 
and  a  place  of  untiring  enjoyment 

Pilar  de  CarlM  V.  «?ttinto).— This 
small  and  now  degraded  fountain  is 
placed  against  the  wall,  close  to  the 
Gate  of  Justice.  It  was  erected  for  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  by  the  then  Al- 
caide of  the  Alhambra,  Marquis  of 
Mondejar.  The  style  is  the  Groco- 
Eoman,  or  rather  Tuscan,  which  was 
beginning  to  be  adopted  in  Spain. 
The  stone  is  from  Sierra  Elvira.  The 
crowned  heads  of  the  genii  are  intended 
to  represent  the  Darro,  Gknil,  and 
Beiro  which  fertilise  the  y^ga.  Observe 
the  escutcheons  of  the  house  of  Monde- 
jar,  and  the  mezso-relieyo  ornaments, 
the  emperor's  shield,  marine  genii,  dol- 
phins, and  the  columns  of  Hercules. 
The  wall*  against  which  it  rests  is  90 
ft.  long  by  16  ft.  high,  and  ornamented 
with  Doric  pillars.  Between  these  are 
four  medallions  with  mytliological  sub- 
jects. It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
berrueguete  style,  although  the  Escusar 
stone  being  over-porous  and  sandy,  the 
medallions  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage. 
Juan  de  Mena  was  employed  in  some 
portions,  but  certainly  the  genii  were 
not  his  work.  It  was  completed  in 
1624,  and  has  been  well  repaired  by 
the  governor,  Sr.  Parejo. 

Pu£rta  Jvdiekma(OaU  qfJudgmmC^, 
This  is  a  plain,  massive,  and  somewhat 
clumsy  monument,  which  served  as  an 
outwork  to  the  fortress  and  an  arch  or 
entrance-hall  to  the  Alhambra,  but  was 
principally  used  ,as,  and  expressly  built 
for,  an  open-air  court  of  justice,  held, 
as  usual  in  the  East,  by  the  khalife  or 
his  kaid,  whose  duties  as  pontiff  (Emyr- 
al-Monmenyn,  king  and  chief  magis- 
trate, made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
give  audience  to  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects,  settle  disputes,  and  dispense 
judgment  personally.  This  patriarchal 
custom  is  still  prevalent  in  most  cities 
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in  the  East,  and  was,  with  many  others, 
received  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Hebrews 
('Judges  shalt  thou  make  in  all  thy 
gates,'  Dent  xvi  IS;  and  also,  *Then 
he  made  a  porch  where  he  might  judge, 
even  the  porch  of  judgment,'  1  Eings 
viL  7.  In  the  book  of  Job  zziz. 
7,  8,  9,  the  patriarchal  magnate  is  re- 
presented as  going  forth  to  the  'gate^' 
amidst  the  respectful  silenbe  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles,  (zxziL  9,  and 
Ruth  iv.  2).  Hence  came  the  usage 
of  'la  Sublime  Porte'  in  speaking  of 
the  Government  of  Constantinople, 
being  considered  also  places  of  jmblio 
deliberation  and  halls  to  give  audience 
to  ambassadors.  ('Early  Travels'). 
Over  the  arch  runs  an  inscription 
in  African  letters,  which  records  its 
elevation  by  Abu-1-wUid  Tusuf,  and 
the  date,  1848.  It  is  there  called  the 
'  Gate  of  the  Law,'  and  '  a  monument 
of  eternal  glory. '  It  is  one  of  the  many 
buildings  erected  in  the  Alhambra  by 
its  great  decorator,  the  Khalife  Yusuf 
I.,  who  was  their  architect  himselfl 
The  tower  is  almost  a  perfect  square, 
measuring  about  47  ft  wide  by  62  ft 
high.  The  horseshoe  arch  is  28  ft. 
high  to  the  hand  which  is  engraven 
above  it  The  marble  scnlptui«d  pil- 
lars on  each  side  of  the  gate  are  termi- 
nated by  capitals  omamentecl  with 
sculpturing  and  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : —  . 

'  There  is  no  God  but  Allah  :  Mo- 
hammed is  the  envoy  (prophet)  from 
Al-lah.  There  is  no  power  or  strength 
but  in  Al-Iah.' 

The  walls  are  bmlt  with  limestone 
from  Loja  and  Sierra  Elvira  in  concrete 
or  tapia-work.  Over  thb  outer  horse- 
shoe arch  is  part  of  an  arm,  with  out- 
stretched hand  placed  upwards,  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  is  considered 
tjrpical  of  the  five  principal  tenets  of 
the  Mussulman's  creed :  1.  Belief  iii 
God  and  Mohammed.    2.  To  pray  (and 
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ablntioiLB).  8.  To  giye  alms.  4.  To 
keep  the  ikst  of  Bhamadan,  5.  Pil- 
grimage to  Mekka  and  Medina.  The 
nnmber  of  the  oomiqandmenta  corre* 
sponding  with  that  of  the  fingers,  as  we 
read  in  Deut  yi  8,  speaking  of  the 
commandments,  '  And  thou  ahalt  bind 
them  for  a  siffn  npon  thine  hand,  and 
they  shall  he  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes.'  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
hand  was  placed  on  the  entrance,  as  is 
now  the  custom  (and  we  have  often  seen 
it  so)  on  every  door  in  Morocco,  to 
avert  the  evil  eye.  Probably  both 
these  meanings  must  be  understood  to 
be  combined  in  this  symboL* 

The  small  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a 
niche  over  the  arch  is  indifferent  and  of 
wood.  Turning  on  the  staircase  before 
the  second  doorway  is  the  place  where 
the  khalife  sat  to  give  judgment 
Here  is  a  guardroom,  and  tlie  soldiers 
you  see  may  have  been  some  of  the 
brave  Spanish  army,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  defeated  the  descendants  of 
the  founders  of  these  very  walls  round 

*T]&is  superstition  w»s  shared  by  eyeiy  nation 
of  the  earth.    Viigil,  in  hia  third  .^Gneidf  s^ys : 

Viz  ossihtts  harent : 

Nesdo  qtus  teneras  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnoc. 

And  there  was  also  the  superstition  concemmg 
knots  made  in  a  particular  manner,  and  said  to 
have  been  breathed  upon  by  Jevi^  sorcerers. 
Mohammed  himself  vas  bewitched  by  a  Jew, 
who  held  a  thread  over  a  well  with  eleven  knots 
on  it ;  the  mystery  of  which  was  revealed  to 
him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  which  led  to  his 
writing  the  XI  3th  and  xz4th  Sunu,  called  '  the 
preserving.'  These  were  inscribed  on  amulets, 
and  hung  round  the  nock.  The  first  acted  as  n 
talisman  against  evils  to  the  body,  and  the  se- 
cond preserved  the  soul  from  all  danger.  Similar 
hands  in  coral,  sufficiently  small  to  wear  round 
the  neck,  are  found  in  Naples ;  and  in  Tangier, 
Tetouan,  and  other  cities  in  Morocco,  rings  and 
ear-rings  are  sold  with  a  golden  or  ^ver  hand 
upon  them.  According  to  Pedraxa,  '  Hist,  de 
Granada,*  and  Axgote,  'Paaeos,*  voL  iL,  the 
use  of  these  and  other  suchlike  amulets  by  the 
Moors  was  prohibited  in  1526  by  order  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  mother,  Dofia  Juana. 


which  they  now  keep  sentry,  for  in 
Spain  the  Moor  seems  destined  never 
to  die. 

Over  the  second  arch  is  a  key  sculp- 
tured— another  symbol  of  the  power 
granted  to  the  Prophet  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven.  In  one  of  the 
Suras  it  is  distinctly  said  :  '  Did  not 
Al-lah  give  him  the  keys  with  the  rank 
of  c|oorkeeper,  that  he  (the  Prophet) 
should  be  entitled  to  usher  in  the 
elected  ones  V  St  Peter  and  the  Popes, 
his  successors,  are  likewise  key-bearers 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  key 
was  also  a  sign  of  knowledge  and  of 
power,  and  was  used  as  a  badge  by  the 
Moors  soon  after  they  had  invaded 
Spain,  and  occurs  more  than  once  over 
doors  within  the  Alhambra.  The  cham- 
berlains of  the  kings  of  Spain  wear  a 
gold  key  on  their  coats,  a  mark  of  their 
office.  Tlie  passages  between  the  outer 
and  inner  gate  are  winding  and  tortu- 
ous, as  appears  in  many  other  outworks 
of  the  same  kind,  either  Arab  or  medi- 
aeval, and  were  so  contrived  to  check 
the  advancing  foe  in  his  entrance^  and 
augment  the  means  of  defence.  The 
three  inner  arches  were  built  with 
brick,  and  angular  forms,  and  an  empty 
space  of  about  six  yards  was  left  fjrom 
the  turrets  to  the  door,  the  latter  made 
with  an  opening  over  it  to  facilitate 
throwing  all  sorts  of  projectiles.  The 
words  In  the  inscription,  'May  God 
make  this  (the  gate)  a  protecting  bul- 
wark,' together  with  its  msssiveness 
and  position,  do  not  leave  a  doubt  as  to 
its  being  intended  also  as  the  key  to  a 
powerful  line  of  defence.  The  door 
consists  of  two  leaves,  strengthened 
by  iron  plates,  closed  with  peculiar 
locks,  and  fastened  with  transverse 
metal  bars. 

Turning  now  sharply  to  the  right, 
we  pass  an  altar  placed  in  the  wall, 
with  an  indifierent  painting  represent- 
iDg  the  Virgin  and  Child.    Althon^ 
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Mserted  hj  some  too  ereduloos  and 
most  ignorant  admirers  to  he  the  replica 
of  the  identical  portrait  of  the  Yii|^ 
Mary,  painted  by  St  Luke,  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  in  oil  colours  is  enough 
to  contradict  such  a  statement,  without 
entering  into  the  style,  draperies,  eta 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  marble  slab,  which  records 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  appoint- 
ment of  Count  Tendilla  as  its  governor 
(alcaide). 

Flam  de  Um  Algibet  {Flaee  qf  the 
(7M<0rfu).--rThe  walled-in  plateau  or 
terrace  on  which  the  Alhambra  stands 
is  the  highest  hill  of  the  four  on  which 
Granada  has  been  built^  and  conunanda 
the  town  and  plain,  firom  which  it  is 
dirided  by  the  Danro.  It  Ib  2486  feet 
long  by  674  ft  in  its  widest  part  The 
red  walls,  6ft.  thick  by  80  high,  on  an 
aTerage^  girdle  the  hill  on  the  E.  side, 
linked  and  strengthened  by  buttresses 
and  towers,  many  of  which  formed  the 
detached  residences  of  sultanas  and 
great  officers.  If  you  stand  on  the  pla- 
znela  which  is  in  front  of  the  Church 
of  San  Nicolas^  and  from  which  the 
best  view  of  the  Alhambra  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, you  wiU  notice  clearly  the  long 
lines  of  irregularly-built  walls  following 
the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  tenni- 
nating  on  the  left  by  the  Tower  de  las 
Infantas,  and  followed  up  to  the  right 
by  the  Torre  de  la  Cautiva,  de  los 
Picos,  portions  of  the  Tower  of  the  To- 
cador,  rising  somewhat  more  than  the 
rest,  and  hanging  oyer  the  romantic 
ravine.  Of  the  three  separate  portions, 
the  first  on  the  left  is  composed  of  the 
Tone  de  Comares  and  the  palace ;  at 
the  extreme  right  is  the  Alcazaba,  or 
fortress^  with  its  dismantled  castle,  and 
in  the  space  between,  the  Plaza  de  los 
Algibes,  on  which  the  palace  of  Charles 
III.  rises,  extending  its  square  un- 
broken lines  a  little  to  the  left  (see  plan). 
The  aspect  of  the  exterior  of  those 


towers  is  severe,  plain,  and  of  uniform 
structure,  yet  far  fivm  appearing  mono- 
tonoua  The  effect  is  most  picturesque, 
and  the  deep  orange  colouring  contrasts 
happily  with  the  emerald  green  slopes. 
The  simplicity  and  absence  of  orna- 
mentation and  windows  were  intended  to 
guard  off  the  three  greatest  enemies  of 
the  Moor — ^heat,  the  evil  eye,  and  the 
enemy's  projectile.  This  plan  is  truly 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Spain,  and 
evidence  in  stone  of  its  changing  dy- 
nasties, races,  and  creeds.  The  vestiges 
that  remain  of  Illiberis  mark  the  Ro- 
man period,  as  the  Torres  Berm^'as 
andPuertadel  Sol  recall,  though  vaguely, 
the  Carthaginian's  rule. 

By  the  side  of  the  Mussulman's 
eastern  palace  rises  the  Tuscan  palace 
of  the  German  Charles  Y.;  the  parish 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  ia  on  the  site  of 
the  former  mosque,  and  dose  to  the 
still  standing  Mihr^b,  now  called  Puerta 
del  Tino.  The  crumbled  walls  of 
towers  and  devastation  of  the  gardens 
are  a  memorial  of  Bonaparte's  soldiers ; 
and  the  line  of  hovels,  the  residence  of 
oily,  vacant,  ill-fed,  and  ill-paid  em- 
pleaidoe^  together  with  the  ruinous 
walls,  never  propped  up,  are  but  too 
plainly  characteristic  of  Spanish  ne- 
glect 

The  Phua  de  los  Algibes  is  so  called 
from,  the  cisterns  or  tanks  which  receive 
the  waters  of  the  Darro,  and  are  ab6ut 
125  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  broad.  They  are 
deep,  built  with  vaults  and  horse-shoe 
arches.  A  draw-well  in  the  comer  of 
the  square  is  used  to  raise  the  water, 
which  is  carried  by  aguadores  into  the 
town,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
freshness  and  purity.  The  plaza  is 
about  225  ft.  long  by  187  ft.  wide.  To 
the  left  rises  the  fortress  of  the  Al- 
hambra, the  EassaUdi,  and  to  the  right 
the  Puerta  del  Yino,  the  palace  of 
Charles  Y.,  and  almost  behind  the 
Casa  Real,  or  palace  of  the  Moors. 
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inequality  in  the  floors  of  apartmenta, 
were  often  most  happily  treated  and 
rendered  by  Moorish  architects.  This 
must  haye  been  a  fairy  entrance  into  a 
palace,  when  it  was  sparkling  all  over 
with  gilding  and  viyid  colours..  The 
shield  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada 
recurs  very  often.  It  is  a  plain  escut- 
cheon with  a  bend,  once  red,  and  the 
motto,  *  There  is  no  conqueror  but 
€k)D.'  This  is  the  origin  of  the  motto 
and  shield.  Ibn-1-Ahmar,  who  had 
been  the  yassal  of  Ferdinand,  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Seville,  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Christians.  On  his  way  back  to 
Granada,  where  he  had  determined  to 
build  the  Al-hamri,  his  subjects,  who 
held  him  in  great  veneration,  greeted 
him,  Galib,  the  conqueror,  to  which 
he  repUed,  •  Wa  la  ghalib  ilk  Al-lah  '— 
'There  is  no  conqueror  but  God.' 
According  to  another  legend,  on  the 
eve  of  ^e  battle  of  Alaroos,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  Christians,  an  angel 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  riding  a  spark- 
ling white  horse,  and  waving  in  his 
hand  a  flag  which  reached  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  bore  these  same  words.  As 
modest  a  reply  was  made  by  the  Black 
Prince,  after  the  battle  of  Nagera, 
'  Thank  me  not,  but  rather  praise  God, 
for  His,  not  mine,  is  the  victory.' 
Ibn-1-Ahmar,  on  his  being  knighted 
by  St  Ferdinand,  adopted  this  motto 
(nwU)  on  his  coat-of-arms,  which  was 
heraldicaUy  a  field,  ore  and  Bend 
argent,  with  the  above  motto  sable, 
but  the  bend  and  field  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  real  origin  may  be, 
that  it  was  the  tahlil,  or  war-cry  of  the 
Prophet,  and  was  inscribed  on  the 
standard  pf  Yacub-al-Mansiir,  at  the 
battle  of  Alaroos. 

i^   We  do  not  follow  strictly  the 
course  of  the  cicerone  porter. 

Ante-Sola  de    Emboyadort$   (AnU- 
QaUery  to  the  HaU  of  Ambaaeadora], — 


Sometimes  called  de  la  Barca  (of  the 
boat),  from  the  figure  of  the  room. 
This  is  a  very  elegant  and  well-pre> 
served  specimen.  The  azulejos  are  fine. 
At  each  side  of  the  entrance,  which  is 
very  elaborate,  is  a  small  niche ;  that 
on  the  right  has  a  pretty  poem,  in  all 
the  Oriental  gallantry.  The  roof  is 
bespangled  with  stars  and  other  pat- 
terns, coloured.  It  was  shattered  in 
1590.  In  the  angles  there  is  charming 
stalactical  work,  with  miniature  pillars, 
Lilliputian  cupolas,  half-moons,  and 
the  words,  '  Blessing,'  '  Salvation,' 
'  Qod  alone  the  Conqueror,'  'Glory  be 
to  our  Lord  Abu  Ab-dillah.'  On  each 
side  are  recesses,  22  ft.  high,  94  ft. 
wide,  and  supported  by  eight  pillars, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  formed  by 
escutcheons. 

Sola  de  Smhc^'adares  {fftUl  of  Am^ 
haaaadora. — Is  the  largest  in  the  AI- 
hambra,  and  occupies  all  the  Tower  of 
Comares.  It  is  a  square  room,  87  ft 
by  75  ft.  high  to  tiie  centre  of  the 
dome.  This  was  the  grand  reception- 
room,  and  the  throne  of  the  sultan  was 
placed  opposite  the  entrance.  Observe 
the  azulq'os,  nearly  4  ft.  high  all  round, 
the  colours  of  which  vary  at  intervals. 
Over  this  is  a  series  of  oval  medallions 
with  Cufio  inscriptions  interwoven  with 
flowers  and  leaves ;  there  are  nine  win- 
dows, three  on  each  fa9ade.  The  arte- 
sonado  is  very  fine,  and  rests  on  a 
wooden  cornice ;  the  ceiling,  of  alereo 
wood,  is  admirably  diversified  with 
inlaid  work  of  distinct  colours,  espe- 
cially white,  blue,  and  gold,  made  in 
the  shape  of  circles,  crowns^  and  stars,  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  recesses  of  the  windows  are  small 
cabinets  in  themselves,  such  is  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  shutters 
and  balconies  were  added  by  Charles  V ., 
and  the  view  from  them  is  splendid. 
From  the  one  looking  on  the  Darro^ 
Ayeshah   is   said   to   have  let  down 
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Boabdil  in  *  Ixuket,  to  rnn  liim  from 
htr  linl  Zsibjs'b  releotleaa  vengeuice, 
uid  Chwlea  v.,  Iwiiiig  out  of  one,  it 
taid  to  lure  ezclumed,  ai  lia  belield 
the  ^riOuB  panomnt  ipnad  »t  hie 
feet,   ■lU-faled  Uia  mm  who  lost  aU 
tblal'     The  «>11b   >ra  C0Tet«d  with 
Tiried   atucco-irork  of   moat   delicate 
{lattenu,  and  mixed  witli  eacutclieoat. 
It  hi«  been  ver;  Mj  rejnired  by  Sr. 
Contreiw,  and  it  is  Ikard,  khnoet  iu- 
pMeible,  to  diitinguieh  the  early  work 
Irom  the  new.     Orer  th«  arch  of  en- 
ttuce,    and  between   the  Drnamente, 
riiM   tho  ioicription  ; — 
'  Clokv  be  giYCD  to  our 
lord,  Abnl  Hachach.  May 
Cod  help  him  in  his  en- 
terprise.'  And  round  til* 
uidie  ts  the  tight  the  in* 
■cription : — '  Fraisetotlie 
only  God.    I  will  Temore 
upon  VuBuf  the  roaleGca 
of  the  evil  eye,'  with  live 
Bontencca:— 'Say,  I  rlee 
to  the  Lord  ot  the  liung 
sun,  thanlu  (be  given)  to 
God,'  etc    '  Praise  be  to 
God,'  etc     The  inacrip' 
tiOD  round  the  one  on  ths 
right  is  almost  Identical. 
This  hall  ii  also  called 
Sola  dt  Oomans,  becauae 
itn  pecoliar  workmanahip 
reaembled  that  at  Coma- 
rech  in  Persia,  and  tlie 
artiata   employed    came 
porpoaely      from      that 
country.     The  preeent  roof  yita  a  lub- 
Btitul«  for  the  original  of  wouderful 
atalactite  work  in  atucoo,   liut  which 
fell  down  along  with  on  arch  made  of 
motlier-of-peorl,  Jaiper,  and  porphyry. 
The  ceiling!  of  the  window-recctMa  are 
plain,  of  inlaid  wood,  and  badly  ra- 
atored.     The  bslconiee  were  added  in 
1032.     Their   use  was  not  known  to 
the  Hoon.     The  floor  was  of  beautiful 


alabatter,  and  it  ia  laid  than  wai  an 
alabattar  fountain  in  the  centre;  At  the 
end  of  6th  century  there  waa  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  gilding  and  paintiDg. 
Thil  magnifioent  hall,  the  work  of  Ibn- 
l-Ahmar,  ia  higher,  more  aolid  and 
gnudiooe  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  differ- 
ent period  in  the  atyla  and  epoch;  The 
walls  seem  to  he  covered  with  an  infini^ 
of  goipuna  placed  over  each  other. 

Polio  daUi*Ltotut(Cotartafl]ulM>«».} 
— This  celebrated  portion  of  the  palac« 
haa  been  almoet  completely  reatored  by 
Sr.  Oontreraa  with  very  gnat  taste  and 


ability.  Although  p 
teriatiG*  the  moat  eiquiaita  elegance  L 
all  its  paria,  it  has  not  the  impoaing, 
majestic,  and  elevated  style  of  the  Hall 
of  Ambasaadora,  and  la  attributed  to 
other  architecta.  It  waa  built  in  1S77 
by  Hobammed,  who,  after  being  de- 
throned by  lamael,  waa  a  aecoud  time 
replaced  on  the  throne  with  the  aid  of 
Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  murdered  the 
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Idn^  his  fonner  ally,  at  Tablada,  close 
to  Seville.  According  to  Cean  Bemin- 
doz,  'Arqnit/ YoL  L,  the  architect  was 
called  Aben  Concind.  It  is  nereiihe- 
less  a  perfect  model  of  Moorish  patio 
architecture.  Obeenre  those  open-work 
circolar  galleries  to  keep  off  the  sun ; 
the  lightness  in  the  columns,  the  sym- 
metry in  the  proportions,  rariety  in  the 
patterns,  and  filigree  -  worked  walls 
through  which  the  blue  heayen  is  seen; 
filling  the  interstices  with  colour  as 
if  it  were  painted.  The  court  is  an 
hypethral  quadrilateral  oblong  of  126 
feet  (Spanish)  long  by  78  feet  wide, 
and  224  feet  high  under  the  galleries. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  gallery, 
which  is  supported  on  124  white  marble 
columns,  not  counting  the  four  em- 
bedded in  the  inner  walls.  The  width 
between  the  walls  and  the  pillars  in 
the  galleries  is  7)  feet  The  pillars 
here  are  irregularly  plaoed  ;  alternate- 
ly isolated  and  in  pairs.  A  payilion 
projects  into  the  court  at  each  ex- 
tremity, most  elaborately  ornamented 
and  made  with  filigree  walls;  the 
domed  rooft  are  very  light  and  of 
that  shape  so  poetically  and  justly 
called  by  those  sons  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Spaniards,  medias  naramjaa;  they  are 
surmounted  by  a  spear  with  a  flow- 
ing horsehair,  surmounted  by  the  cres- 
cent. There  are  three  stalactite  arches 
on  each  side,  which  have  three  columns 
at  the  angles  and  two  single  ones  be- 
tween each  cluster.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  inner  walls  has  almost  all  disap- 
peared. It  consisted  of  a  eenefai,  or 
fringe,  of  azulejos  running  up  from  the 
payement,  and  then  coyered  by  stucco 
diaper  yarying  iu  pattern  at  each  mo- 
ment^ and  not  unlike  that  in  theComares 
Hall.  Obsenre  the  effect  of  the  tiles, 
coloured  in  different  hues,  and  the 
painted  and  gilt  shafts  projecting;  and 
called  eanes.  The  capitals  are  of  differ- 
ent patterns,  and  were  coloured  and  gilt 


The  irregularity  of  the  pillars  wss  in- 
tended, and  the  result  of  study  of  effects. 
The  firinge  of  the  cenin  arch  of  the 
court  is  formed  of  the  stalactite  bricks 
placed  radiating  to  the  centre,  supported 
by  a  charming  bracket,  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  constructiye  idea 
carried  out  in  the  decoration  of  the  sur- 
fiuse.  The  design  of  the  'lozenge'  in 
the  srches  is  most  judicious ;  it  is  so 
arranged  that  by  the  repetition  of  a 
single  tile,  two  or  three  patterns  grow 
out  of  the  combination.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  show  yarious  transitions 
in  forms,  but  all  gradual,  and  the  con- 
structiye idea  is  neyer  lost  sight  of. 
Oyer  the  capitals  is  the  Cufic  inscrip- 
tion, '  God  alone  the  Conqueror.*  The 
ornament  on  the  piers  contains  in  centre 
the  shield  of  the  founder,  surrounded 
by  the  word  '  Grace.'  The  main  lines 
of  the  pattern  are  admirably  adapted  for 
giying  height  to  the  piers.  The  general 
form  of  the  piers,  arches,  and  columns, 
is  most  graceftil ;  the  mere  ouUlne  of  the 
yoids  and  solids  is  perfect  The  side 
arches  are  stilted,  and  struck  from  two 
centres,  yet  so  slightiy  pointed  that 
they  are  only  just  sufficient  to  relieye 
them  from  the  compressed  appearance 
of  a  semicircular  aroL  The  middle  one 
is  also  from  two  centres. 

The  Fountain  qfJAtms.  — In  the  centre 
of  the  court  is  the  celebrated  Fountain 
or  Tazza.  It  is  a  dodecagon  basin  IO4 
ft  (Spanish)  in  diameter,  and  2  ft  deep, 
from  which  springs  a  pedestal  support- 
ing a  second  tazza  4  ft  in  diameter  and 
H  ft  deep^  We  .yenture  to  think  that 
originally  there  was  only  the  lower 
tazza,  which  rests  on  the  lions,  and  was 
at  aconyenientheight  for  ablutions,  for 
which  all  fountains  were  made.  The 
workmanship  of  the  higher  tazza  is  in- 
ferior, and  theyain  efforts  of  an  unskil- 
fdl  and  more  modem  artist  to  imitate 
the  Arabic  patterns  can  be  easily  de- 
tected.   The  present  marble  payement 
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oonoMlfl  the  lower  portion  of  the  dodo, 
and  ia,  therefore,  now  on  a  higher  leyel 
than  it  was  originally,  eren  if  it  he  the 
same ;  around  the  lower  tazsa  rans  a 
poem  in  Tawil  metre ;  many  of  the 
▼erseB  were  copied  from  the  poem  writ- 
ten in  pnuae  of  the  founder  of  this  court, 
Mohammed  V.,  by  the  Wazir  Abu 
Abdil-M  Mohamed  Ebn  Tiuuf  £bn 
Zemrec,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  his- 
torian £bnnl  Kitthib. 

The  fountain  is  a  magnificent  ala- 
baster basin.  The  twelye  lions  must  be 
looked  upon  not  in  a  sculptural  way,  but 
heraldically,  as  emblems  of  str^gth, 
power,  courage.  The  lion  in  tlie  East 
was  a  sign  of  power,  and  was  always 
used  heraldically  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
very  often  inSpain.  They  are  in  white 
marble,  barbecued,  with  their  manes 
cut  like  the  scales  of  a  griffin.  They 
were  probably  the  work  of  Spanish 
prisoners  or  renegades.  According  to 
Harmol  and  other  historians,  the  child- 
ren of  Abu  Hasen  by  Ayeshah  were 
all  beheaded  over  the  fountain  by  order 
of  their  father  (excepting  the  oldest, 
subsequently  Boabdil). 

ScUa  de  ioa  Ab&nearrages  (JBaU  of  ihs 
Aheneerragts), — ^Derives  its  name  from 
a  legend,  according  to  which  Boabdil, 
the  last  king  of  Qranada,  invited  the 
chiefo  of  this  illustrious  line  of  the 
Beni-Serri^  better  known  as  the  Aben- 
cerrages,  to  a  banquet,  and  had  them 
taken  out  one  by  one  after  the  feast, 
through  a  small  wicket,  to  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Court  of  lions,  where  they 
were  beheaded ;  a  massacre  which  con- 
tributed to  his  ruin,  as  they  were  the 
main  support  of  his  kingdom,  and  had 
helped  to  place  him  on  his  throne.  The 
widcet,  which  had  beautiful  folding 
doors,  was  removed  in  1887,  and  partly 
destroyed  by  the  then  governor  of 
Alhambra.  The  dingy  ferruginous 
spots  on  the  marble  pavement  near  the 
fountain  are  said  by  the  cicerone  to  be 


stains  of  blood.  Others  assert  that 
they  were  murdered  here,  which  would 
be  an  Irish  way  of  killing  them  in  this 
room,  whilst  they  were  breaded  in  the 
Court  of  Lions.  This  legend  has  no 
other  authority  than  a  '  romance, ' '  His- 
toria  de  las  Onerras  Civiles  de  Gra- 
nada.' That  B&varal  of  the  Abencer- 
rages  were  treacherously  murdered  in 
eiUier  this  or  some  other  hall  is  certain, 
but  it  was  by  Abu  Hasen's  orders,  and 
not  Boabdil's ;  the  reason  being  that 
the  Abencerrages  had  sided  with  Aye- 
shah, and  the  pretext  that  one  of  them 
had  outraged  his  sister.  (See  Marmol, 
'  Rebellion  de  los  Moriscos,'  lib.  i  cap. 
12;  *Hist  de  Granada,'  by  Lafuente 
Alcantara,  yoL  iv.  etc.)  The  orna- 
mentation was  identical  with  that  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters ;  it  has  under- 
gone many  restorations.  Enter  by  an 
oval  door,  'which  leads  into  a  very 
narrow  anteroom  with  a  small  door  at 
each  side,  communicating  with  inner 
hallfl^  and  on  the  arch  the  usual  inscrip- 
tion, '  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God,' 
and  '  Blessing,' etc,  'Glory  be  to  our 
lord  Abu  Abdil-l^L'  There  are  but  a 
few  inscriptions  here,  and  several  are 
out  of  the  poem  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Sisters,  which  Lafuente  Alcantara 
('  Inscripciones  Arabes  de  Granada,'  vol. 
i.  p.  126)  thinks  must  have  been 
placed  there  when,  in  the  16th  century, 
this  hall  was  repaid ;  it  had  given  way 
after  an  explosion  of  a  gunpowder  ma- 
gazine situated  dose  to  San  Francisco. 
When  the  restoration  was  directed  by 
Alfonso  Berruguete,  at  the  time  several 
ornaments  belonging  to  other  parts  of 
the  palace  were  Ihen  recast,  and  placed 
without  regard  to  their  original  desti- 
nation. Observe  how  exquisitely  the 
arch  form  gradually  grows  out  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  tiie  stalactite  roof 
crowning  this  hall,  and  the  penden- 
tives  of  the  two  ardies  leading  into  the 
hall  and  those  over  the  alcoves.  The  roof 
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18  most  exquisite — the  bluea^  brown, 
red,  and  gold,  are  most  effectiye ;  the 
green  at  the  sides  is  blue  decayed. 
With  the  back  to  the  wall,  the  yiew 
OTer  the  fountain  through  the  three 
arches  to  the  fountain  in  the  Court  of 
the  lions  is  strikin^y  beautiftiL  It  is 
a  perfect  square.  Its  cupola  or  dome  is 
very  lofty,  half  round  and  half  conical ; 
at  its  base  there  are  small  trellised  win- 
dows, behind  which  the  women  could 
hear  music  without  being  seen.  Many 
of  its  azulejos  are  of  Spanish  workman- 
ship^ made  and  designed  by  Antonio 
Tenorio^  1586  ('Archives  of  the  Al- 
hambra*). 

SaioB  da  Tribunal  (Council  Hall  of 
Justice). — On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Patio  de  los  Leones  is  a  long  gallery, 
divided  into  alcoves,  or  divana,  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  called  del  Tri- 
bunal, from  the  circumstance  that  the 
kh4lif  used  to  give  audience  here,  and 
treat  of  state  affairs.  In  the  centre  one, 
observe  the  six  fine  stalactite  arches 
rising  from  small  columns.  It  was  re- 
stored in  1841.  Observe  the  medallions 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  Aiub  patterns, 
bearing  the  badges  of  the  Catholic 
kinga^  the  yoke  and  bundle  of  arrows, 
with  the  motto,  '  Tanto  morUa.'  Three 
arches  lead  into  the  hall  of  the  Council 
Room,  15  feet  high.  The  Council  Room 
is  75  ft.  long  by  16  fL  wide,  and  the 
hall  is  divided  into  seven  compartments, 
including  the  alcoves  ;  the  three  facing 
the  doors  or  srches  are  square  (38  ft. 
high  to  the  dome),  and  the  other  four 
quadrilateral  oblong  (16  ft.  long  by  8 
ft.  wide).  In  the  wall  of  the  hall,  op- 
posite to  the  entrance,  there  are  three 
more  that  lead  to  as  many  other  rooms. 
The  ornamentation  of  these  rooms  is 
very  minute,  and  more  delicate  and 
more  profusely  decorated  and  coloured 
than  any  other.  The  arch  opening 
into  the  central  saloon  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled throughout  the  rest  of  the 


Alhambra ;  the  archivolt  spandrils  are 
very  elaborately  worked  and  splendid 
The  whole  seems  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Qenii,  raised  in  a  night  by  the 
sounds  of  some  mysterious  soft  music, 
and  at  the  wand  of  a  magician — so 
light,  vapoury,  spider's-web-Uke,  gossa- 
mer work  it  is. 

After  the  conquest,  the  great  moeque 
of  the  Alhambra  was  purified  and  con- 
verted into  a  cathedral ;  but  on  the  edi- 
fice threatening  ruin  Philip  II.  had  the 
sacrament  removed  to  this  hall,  where 
it  was  kept  for  thirty  years  until  1603, 
when  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de  la 
Alhambra  was  completed. 

The  open  camarines  or  recesses  in 
the  S.  wall  are  interesting^  and  here 
much  repairing  has  taken  place  in  very 
good  style  by  Sr.  Contreras.  The  ceil* 
ing  is  oval  In  the  domes  are  some 
very  curious  paintings.  The  ceiling  of 
the  central  recess  or  alcove  is  the  best ,' 
the  background  is  gilt  and  studded 
with  stars.  At  the  extremity  are  two 
escutcheons  and  shields,  red  ground 
traversed  by  a  barre  or.  In  the  centre 
are  painted  ten  Moors  squatting  on 
cushions,  with  long  beards,  their  heads 
covered  up  in  hoods,  and  the  hand 
leaning  on  the  al-fange,  or  double- 
edged  Arabic  sword.  Much  has  been 
said  and  discussed  about  these  paint- 
ings— who  painted  them  ?  when  f  whom 
are  they  intended  to  represent?  who 
vras  the  artist?  Marmol,  'Guerrade 
Granada,'  book  i.  pt  1,  says  that  Bal- 
haxix  (Mohammed  II.)  built  the  Alham- 
bra, and  that  the  buildings  were  greatly 
added  to  by  '  dies  sucesores  suyos,  cuyoe 
retratos  se  ven  en  una  sala'  (.'ten  of 
his  successors,  whose  portraits  may  bo 
seen  in  one  of  the  halls ').  Ai^te  de 
Mollinas,  'Paseos,' vol.  ii.  p.  164,  and 
several  other  writers  who  lived  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  confirm 
this  point,  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
Alhambra,  even  those  relating  to  the 
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15th  eentuxy,  this  room  is  always  styled 
<el  Goartode  los  Betratos'  (the  Hall 
of  the  Portraits).  According  to  the 
French  writer  Gachaid,  tiiere  is  no 
donbt  that  John  Van  Eydk  went  to  the 
Alhambra  about  1428,  accompanying 
the  embassy  sent  to  Portugal  hj  the 
Dnke  of  Burgondy  (whose  Talet  he 
was),  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  Joam  I.  of  Portugal. 
('  Bathgeber,  Annalen,'  p.  86 ;  Bacsinski, 
•  Les  Arts  en  Pprtognl,'  pp.  195, 196.) 
Gachard  says  he  went  to  the  Alham- 
bra, and  painted  the  Moorish  kings. 
It  might  be  some  oopy  of  this  now  lost 
picture  made  by  some  artist  of  the 
time,  Maestro  Bcigel  (Boger  of  Bruges), 
a  scholar  of  Van  Eyck,  or  another. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones  is  in  fietTour  of  their 
being  Moorish  work,  from  the  purely 
Moorish  ornaments  introduced  in  the 
paintings,  and  the  details  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  domes.  (Oweii  Jones, 
'Plans,  Elevations,'  etc.,  folio ;  London, 
1842,  plates  46,  47,  48,  and  50.)  Mr. 
Ford  ('Handbook,'  p.  811)  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  by  some  Christian  rene- 
gade, and  that  the  process  employed 
was  common  to  Byzantine  painters. 
Yiardot  (*  Les  Musses  d'Espagne ;'  Paris, 
1860,  pp.  200-205)  belieres  them  to  be 
posterior  to  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
'  These  paintings  are  of  bright  colours, 
but  in  flat  tints,  and  were  first  drawn 
in  outline  in  a  brown  colour.  They  are 
painted  on  skins  of  animals  sewn  to- 
gether, nailed  to  the  wooden  dome,  a 
fine  coat  of  gypsum  forming  the  surface 
to  receive  the  painting.  The  orna- 
ments on  the  gold  ground  are  in  re- 
lief.' (Owen  Jones,  'Alhambra.*)  It 
may  be  that  they  were  placed  after  the 
conquest,  but  certainly  they  were  never 
the  work  of  Moors.  They  have  seldom 
departed  from  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
prohibiting  the  representation  of  living 
subjects,  especially  of  man,  and  the  few 
examples  to  the  oontraiy  that  are  ascribed 


to  them  were  most  likely  not  their  work^ 
such  as  the  sarcophagus  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Torre  de  la  Vela,  the  lions 
in  the  court,  etc.  The  ceiling  of  the 
room  on  the  left  represents  a  field  with 
a  lake^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fountain  with  two  basina,  with  trees, 
woods,  and  biixls,  and  two  damsels 
gazing  on  the  water.  In  the  wood  a  boar- 
hunt  is  represented,  and  opposite  acastle 
with  turrets,  out  of  which  two  ladie% 
followed  by  duefias,  are  seen  isasuin^ 
to  receive  tiie  homage  of  two  knights. 
In  the  oeiUng  to  the  right  is  represented 
a  castle  with  towers,  and  from  the  high- 
est one  a  lady,  with  the  unavoidable 
duefia,  is  entreating  two  knights  who 
are  fighting  to  cease  their  sport  Oppo- 
site the  castle  stands  a  woman  holding 
a  couchant  lion  with  a  chain.  Close  to 
her  is  an  enchanter  who  holds  a  lady  in 
captivity,  and  a  mailed  knight  or  cham- 
pion coming  to  free  her.  In  the  eztreme 
opposite  of  the  ceiling  there  are  two 
castles  with  ladies  leaning  out  of  the 
windows,  apparently  much  distressed, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  is  another 
lady  sitting  on  a  cushion,  and  pointing 
to  the  cases  in  a  chess-board.  Not  fiir 
are  two  knights,  one  wounding  a  deer 
and  the  second  some  wild  beast  There 
are  several  dogs,  wild  beasts,  and  fan- 
tastical birds.  Besides,  Moorish  kings 
might  have  employed  some  Christian 
painter,  as  the  Grand  Signer  did  Gentilo 
Bellini,  for  they  were  not  always  at  war 
with  Christians.  Bn  risumi^  we  are  of 
opinion  that  these  paintings  were  painted 
after  the  conquest^  and  date  of  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  and  already  far 
from  the  primitive  schools,  approach 
the  characteristics  of  those  of  Comontes, 
Gallegos,  etc 

2%6  Pose, — In  a  small  room  to  the 
right,  and  ill  placed  to  see  it  in  all  its 
glory,  is  the  celebrated  vase  of  the  Al- 
hambra. This  most  splendid  jar  or 
vase  (Jamm),  is  enamelled  in  lHwb, 
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whita^  and  gold  :  the  oompanioii  was 
broken  dnring  the  governor  MontOla'a 
time^  and  the  fragments  sold  to  a  French 
lady.  It  la  a  fine  apedmen  of  the 
Mooriah  eeramic  art^  and  datea  1820, 
belonging  to  the  first  period  of  the 
history  of  Moorish  porcelain.  It  ia  4 
ft  8  in.  high.  The  ground  ia  white^ 
and  the  ornaments  blue.  In  the  middle 
are  two  animals,  more  like  llamas  than 
camela.  It  waa  foand  ftdl  of  gold.  The 
inscription  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted, but  all  the  conmientariea  made 
are  aheer  nonsense.  The  only  inscrip- 
tion is  'Eternal  Salration,'  repeated 
rery  often.  Here  would  be  another 
sabjeot  of  eontroYersy— were  the  ani- 
mala  painted  by  Moorish  artists  f 

S^uUkral  Sldbt, — In  the  rooms  on 
the  left  are  two  sepulchral  alaba  of  the 
kings  Tusuf  III.  and  Mohammed  II. 
Four  only  were  found  in  the  Pantheon 
or  tomb-house  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
which  was  situated  not  far  from  the 
Court  of  lAonM,  and  dose  to  the  actual 
habitations  of  tiie  curate  of  tlie  Alham- 
bra.  They  were  found  in  1574  (the  two 
others  of  Ismael  and  Yusnf  I.  have 
diaappeared),  were  placed  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  letters  gilt  .on  a  blue 
ground.  On  one  aide  waa  a  long  inscrip- 
tion in  prose  (which  has  been  copied, 
though  somewhat  erroneously,  it  is  said, 
byAL  del  Castilo),  snd  on  the  other 
the  defunct  monarch's  eulogium  in  verse. 
The  inscription  of  Yusuf  III.  is  much 
deteriorated. 

The  slab  of  Mohammed  II.  is  of  white 
marble^  and  is  much'  better  preserved. 
It  waa  formerly  placed  over  the  fountain 
in  the  garden  of  the  Adarvea.  It  is 
inferior  in  the  poetical  aentiment.  A 
sort  of  aaroophagns  with  a  basso-relievo 
that  was  found  in  the  gardens  hss  been 
removed  hither  too  ;  the  subject  seems 
to  be  a  fight  between  liona  and  deer, 
done  in  tihe  most  rough,  coarse  way. 
We  also  think  them  not  to  be  Moorish 


work,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Mooriah  ornamentation,  that  they  were 
probably  found  in  aome  Wisigothio 
ruins,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
retabla 

Sola  de  ku  Dot  HtrmamoM  (Hall  of 
the  Two  Sisters),  formerly  called  De 
laa  Losas  (slabs). — The  explosion  of  the 
gunpowder  magazine  already  referred  to 
injured  this  hall  aa  well  aa  that  of  the 
Tribunal,  deatroying  in  both  the  beau- 
tiful glasa  windows,  which  were  painted 
'con  muchas  istoriaa  y  annas  reales.' 
(Archives. )  This  suite  of  rooms  derives 
its  name  fh>m  two  equal-sized  white 
slabs  which  form  a  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  are  called  'The  Sisters.' 
Before  entering  into  this  most  beautiful 
hall,  obaerve  the  arch  with  the  white 
marble  on  the  sides,  and  on  it  'There 
ia  no  conqueror  but  God,'  etc.  Thia 
arch  leads  into  a  narrow  ante^ihamber ; 
on  the  sides  are  small  doors,  opening  on 
inner  rooms.  The  second  arch  is  also 
ovaL  On  the  impost,  archivolt,  etc., 
are  several  diminutive  ahielda  with  the 
ususl  motto.  Everything  here  ought 
to  be  attentively  examine^  for  all  is 
exquisite.  Thepavementrisesgradually. 
Observe  the  effect  fh)m  the  Court  of 
Lions  towards  the  Mirador  of  Lindaraja. 
In  the  four  walla  of  this  hall  there  are 
archea,  one  at  the  entrance,  two  on  the 
sides  over  the  alcoves  (oZ  lumis,  Arabic^) 
or  recesses  in  the  wall,  and  a  fourth 
leading  to  the  square  hall  leading  to  the 
Mirador  de  Lindaraga.  On  the  walls 
the  azuleJoB  rise  to  a  certain  height, 
fonning  rich  alicatado  work  ;  it  ia  de- 
corated at  intervals  with  the  shield  of 
Ibn-1-Ahmsr.  Over  each  arch  there  is 
a  latticed  window,  with  wooden  joZoiisiet 
(a  most  appropriate  name),  belonging 
to  the  upper  floor.  There  is  a  fountain 
in  the  middle.  The  stalactite  roof  is 
most  wonderftil ;  'nearly  6000  piecea,' 
says  Owen  Jones,  'enter  into  its  con- 
struction, and  though  they  are  mostly  of 
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plaster,  strengthened .  here  and  there 
with  pieces  of  reed,  no  part  of  the  palace 
is,  in  the  present  day,  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  preserration.'  It  is  a  provision 
of  Taults,  miniature  domes,  most  rich 
and  elaborate.  This  formed  a  portion 
of  the  private  apartments  of  the  wives 
and  slaves  of  the  khilif.  On  the  al- 
coves on,  each  side  were  divans  and 
coaches ;  but  it  was  principally  destined 
for  the  khilif  8  wives  and  slaves.  This 
hall  abounds  with  inscriptions,  all  al- 
lusive, and  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  black-eyed  snltanas. 
^r.  Owen  Jones  has  copied  most,  but 
omitted  unintentionally  the  eight  me- 
dallions between  the  sixteen  circles  on 
the  walL  The  last  medallion  is  a  re- 
petition, as  the  anterior  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

We  omit  this  poem,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
the  beauty  of  which  lies  rather  in  the 
musical  sounds  and  words^  than  in  feel- 
ing or  thought. 

Corredior,  AtUetala  del  Mimdor  de 
lAndaraja  (leading  to  tlie  Mirador  of 
Lindanga). — ^The  arch  leading  to  this 
hall  has  an  inscription  in  African  char- 
acters, and  two  niches  on  the  sides. 
This  room  is  square,  and  has  a  pretty 
stalactite  roof,  with  thirteen  diminutive 
cupolas.  In  the  wall  in  front  are  two 
i^imez  windows,  supported  by  marble 
and  stucco  columns. 

Mirador  d$  Lindany'a  (from  miror, 
mirarii  .to  see,  to  admire,  to  look  on, 
or  out),  a  boudoir  of  the  sultana.  It  is 
a  perfect  square,  and  looks  on  th,e  gar- 
den of  the  same  name.  There  are  three 
igimez  windows.  The  cornice  is  com- 
posed of  small  columns,  arches,  niches, 
etc. :  the  frieze  is  charming ;  the  arte- 
sonado  ceiling  peculiar  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

FaHo  de  la  iZ^o.— On  the  left  of  the 
hall,  between  the  Mjrador  and  Hall  of 
the  Two  Sisters,  is  a  door,  which  leads 
through  a  modernised  corridor  to  some 


rooms  repaired  and  modernised  by 
Charles  Y.,  painted  by  several  artists, 
and  whitewashed  when  Philip  Y.  was 
in  Qranada.  There  are*  the  initials  K. 
and  I.,  Charles  and  Isabella.  Turning 
on  the  left,  and  through  another  cor- 
ridor, we  arrivoiat  a  small  patio  called 
de  la  JR^a  (of  the  railing),  so  called 
from  the  iron  one  placed  here,  and  rest- 
ing on  iron  pillars.  It  was  placed  here 
about  the  year  1630,  and  it  is  thought 
that  in  the  adjoining  room  the  silver 
of  the  kings  was  kept  when  they  lived 
in  the  Alhambra.  Opposite  are  the 
Bath-ro<Hns ;  on  the  left,  the  Court  of 
lindaiiga;  on  the  righ^  the  Hall  de 
las  Ninfiu. 

Sola  de  Itu  Ba/Kae  (Bath-rooms). — 
This  suite  of  apartments  must  have 
been  considerably  more  numerous, 
though  they  were  the  private  baths  for 
the  sultan  and  royal  family.  Their 
system  of  bathing  was  \vhat  we  now 
call  Turkish  baths,  and  the  way  that 
the  pipes  and  apparatus  themselves 
were  Itid  down  would  give  us  no  mean 
idea  of  the  proficieu^y  of  the  Moors  in 
these  matters.  The  first  room  is  called 
Ouanio  de  las  Oamcu,  6  del  Deecaneo 
{Repoee),  Chamber  of  the  Couches,  or  of 
Best.  It  has  been  very  ably  restored 
by  Sr.  Contreras.  It  ia  square,  with 
four  marble  pillars  fonning  a  gallery  all 
round,  and  on  the  sides  two  alhamis,  or 
alcoves,  formed  by  two  arches,  which 
are  supported  by  columns.  Within  the 
alcove  was  a  raised-up  couch,  upon 
which  the  cushions  were  placed.  In 
the  middle  a  fountain.  On  the  waUs, 
over  the  azulejos,  the  badge  with  Charles 
Y.'s  motto,  *pltu  tUira. '  At  each  of  the 
four  angles  a  small  door,  arched,  lead- 
ing to  the  bath-rooms.  '  They  were 
made  in  Abu  Abdilla's  time,  and  pro- 
bably about  1808  to  1806,  as  the  in- 
scriptions allude  to  the  hopes  that  God 
may  grant  him  a  speedy  and  near  vic- 
toxy.    The  upper  portion  is  formed  by 
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foar  aidiM  to  tach  wall,  connected  by 
nilingL  There  are  sixteen  window8» 
oyer  theee  a  wooden  jalonaie,  and  oyer 
this  again  a  superb  artesonado  ceiling. 
The  npper  gallery  was  nsed.  for  mnsi- 
daas^  who  played  and  sang  whilst  the 
bathers  were  resting  on  the  conches 
after  being  shampooed.  This  leads  to 
some  small  rooms ;  the  first,  Ba&o  de 
loe  KiAos,  nsed  by  the  Sultan's  children. 
They  are  each  about  8  ft  long  by  5  ft 
wide.  In  each  is  a  small  recess  in  the 
wall,  like  a  cabinet,  formed  by  a  horse- 
shoe arch,  and  in  it  a  bath  in  white 
marble.  Oyer  this,  on  the  wall,  a  niche 
where  to  place  the  slippers,  etc,  and 
under  it  the  pipes.  From  these  you 
pass  to  another,  18  ft  long  by  8  wide, 
which  seryes  as  an  antechamber  leading 
to  a  square  one.  Here  at  each  side  are 
alooyes,  and  in  front  a  door  leading  to 
the  principal  bath-room.  There  are 
two  fine  large  baths  here  ;  one  is  10  ft. 
long^  64  wide  (across),  with  two  stop- 
pers to  warm  the  water ;  the  other  one 
is  square,  and  all  haye  niches.  This 
room  communicated  formerly  with 
others  where  the  water  was  heated, 
etc.  The  payement  of  all  these  rooms 
is  of  white  Macael  marble.  The  roof 
was  lighted  up  with  lumbreras,  louvres, 
or  port-holes,  cut  into  the  shape  of 
stsis.  The  domes  of  the  Krar&'-rahs  in 
the  Esst  haye  similar  apertures.  The 
recesses  formed  by  the  columns  had 
probably  diyans,  where  the  manipula- 
tions were  performed.  These  were 
probably  the  hot  and  cold  baths,  called 
in  the  East  Hku'-a-f&eyehs. 

Sola  d6  loa  Seeretoa  (Chamber  of  Se- 
crets), which  ought  rather  to  haye 
been  called  Chamber  of  Indiscretions. 
Applying  the  ear  to  an  opening  made 
at  each  angle,  one  can  hear  what  is  said 
at  the  other  extremity,  howeyer  low 
spoken.  This  is  an  acoustical  deyice, 
produced  by  the  shape  of  the  ceiling 
which  forms  an  elliptical  figure ;  thus 


sll  sonorous  sounds,  spreading  tnm  a 
focus^  are  reflected  to  another  one  by 
the  hollow  walls.  There  is  snother 
similar  seereto-room  near  the  MyrtU 
Cowi. 

Jardin  de  Lindaraja  (Qarden  of  lin- 
daraja). — A  small  garden.  In  the 
middle  is  a  fine  fountain  with  a  basin 
10  ft  diameter ;  from  its  centre  a  high 
pedestal  springs,  which  supports  a  taza, 
which  has  the  shape  of  a  shell;  its 
workmanship  is  Arab^  and  the  inscrip- . 
tion  around  it  partly  worn  out 

All  round  this  garden  ii  a  galleiy, 
supported  by  fifteen  Arab  columns  on 
two  sides,  and  on  the  third  by  machones 
of  brick.  In  this  court  is  a  window 
with  a  superb  look-out  on  the  woods  of 
the  Alhambra,  Generalife,  Darro,  etc. 

Under  the  Salon  de  Comares  is  the 
chamber  called  'de  las  Ninfas,'  rarely 
sho¥m,  which  contains  some  statues  of 
nymphs  ascribed  to  the  artists  brought 
by  Ciiarles  Y.  for  his  palace  here,  and 
a  medallion  of  Carrara  marble  repre- 
senting Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan,  etc.,  and  two  fanivk 

Close  by  is  a  small  room,  from  which 
the  ascent  ia  made  to  the  Royal  Chapel, 
rarely  shown.  The  ceiling  is  inlaid, 
the  colouring  fine.  Some  suppose  that 
the  window  on  the  right  seryed  to  let 
down  Boabdil,  and  not  that  in  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors,  which  is  higher. 
The  Oapilla  Real,  which  was  used  by 
the  Catholic  kings,  is  a  mixture  of  Arab 
and  Christian  styles,  of  Koranic  signs 
mixed  with  the  Catholic  ones,  and 
shields,  etc.  Oyer  the  altar  is  a  picture 
by  Rincon,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings ; 
at  each  side  an  image  representing 
Vice.  The  windows  look  on  some 
grounds  and  paltry  hoyels,  which  once 
were  part  of  the  palace,  and  presenre 
here  and  there  some  yestiges  of  past 
magnificence. 

Toeador  de  la  Rtina  (the  Queen's 
Boudoir). — A  heayy  gallery,  buOt  bj 
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Charles  V.»  leads  to  this  room.  It  b 
9  ft  aquaie.  In  a  comer  of  the  room 
is  a  marble  slab,  drilled  with  sixteen 
holes  to  admit  perfumes  whilst  the  sul- 
tana was  at  her  boudoir ;  but  we  rather 
think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  calorifhn 
contriyed  by  the  chilly  Charles  Y .  The 
walls  are  fresco-painted  with  subjectSi 
yiews  of  sea-ports ;  the  frieze  is  com- 
posed of  sphinxes,  genii,  winged  heads 
of  serpents,  etc.  etc  There  are  nine 
windows,  and  between  each  are  in- 
different paintings,  such  as  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  etc.  The  artesonado  ceiling 
is  pyramidal,  with  inlaid  wood  painted 
and  gilt ;  round  are  seyeral  Arab  pil- 
lars, much  deteriorated,  and  half  block- 
ed up  by  Charles  Y.  There  are  also 
seyeral  figures  painted,  representing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily,  Justice,  etc 
The  initials  F.  and  Y.  are  the  mono- 
grams of  Philip  Y.  and  Isabelle.  The 
frescoes  are  by  Bartholomew  Rigos, 
whose  brother  Pedro  has  left  some  works 
at  Oranada,  and  by  Alfonso  Perez  and 
Juan  de  la  Fuentc  This  room  was 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  mihrftb,  or  ora- 
tory, for  the  eyening  prayers.  The 
tower  is  lofty.  The  yiew  from  it  is 
yery  grand — the  Generalife  with  its 
gardeus  and  white  sparkling  buildings, 
the  riyer  Darro  and  its  banks  lined 
with  poplars,  the  yerdant  Yega,  and 
snow-clad  Sierra  Neyada. 

Za  MtxqyMa  (the  Mosque).  — Near  the 
entrance  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful 
niche  This  mosque  was  conyerted  into 
a  chapel  by  Charles  Y. ;  a  great  many 
iiguries  and  sad  restorations  and  changes 
haye  taken  place  The  walls  haye  been 
whitewashed,  the  hall  reduced  almost 
to  half  its  former  size  by  a  railing,  and 
the  floor  considerably  raised.  The 
canred  roof  is  exquisite,  resembling 
tortoise-shell  work,  and  gilt;  it  was 
repainted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Kear  the  entrance,  on  the  right,  is  the 
exquisite  niche  in  which  the  Koran  was 


deposited.  The  inscription  on  the  sides 
is  taken  from  the  7th  Sura  of  the  Koran, 
yerside  204 :  'Be  not  one  of  the  negli> 
gent'  The  altar  is  heayy,  and  placed 
in  the  middle.  The  floor  of  the  mosque 
has  been  lowered  about  2  ft,  with  a 
yiew  to  obtain  height  for  the  raised 
gallery  or  pew.  The  azulejos  are  yery 
fine,  and  run  up  the  waUs  about  5  ft 
high;  the  inscriptions  are  only  the  often- 
repeated  yerses  of 

The  glory  is  God*s;  the  power  ii  God't;  the 
empire  ia  God's. 

Between  the  azulejos,  '  There  is  no  con- 
queror but  God,'  and  the  fields  of  the 
kings  of  Granada,  bearing  the  aboye 
motto.  The  capitals  of  i^e  choir  pil- 
lars were  gilt  and  painted  by  Prado  in 
1681. 

Folio  de  la  MesguUa  (Mosque). — On 
the  right  of  this  patio  is  a  sort  of  portico 
or  atrium,  formed  by  three  arches, 
which  are  supported  by  marble  columns, 
with  a  door  leading  to  the  corridor 
communicating  vrithtiie  mosque.  There 
are  some  yestiges  of  elaborate  ornament- 
ation, many  inscriptions,  and  seyeral 
windows.  It  was  built  by  Mohammed 
Y.,  as  the  yerse  on  the  wooden  frieze 
under  the  roof  has  it,  which  must  for- 
merly haye  gone  round  the  whole  court 
A  facade  with  exquisite  decorations  well 
preseired,  a  rich  stalactite  ornament 
under  the  cornice;  a  modem  gallery 
iigures  the  general  effect 
,  Ntiuhdisoovtred  HaU. — ^A  hall  called 
Sala  de  los  Blasones,  or  Hall  of  the 
Shields  or  Escutcheons,  because  it  i& 
decorated  with  seyeral  shields  with 
initials,  has  been  lately  discoyered. 
The  walls  were  whitewashed,  thus  con- 
cealing the  former  Arabic  work,  and  are 
being  restored ;  the  plaster  has  been 
taken  down,  and  the  wonderful  orna- 
mentation is  now  reyealed.  Its  former 
stalactical  roof  and  ornamentation  are' 
of  the  work  called  Comarragia  (that  of 
Hall  of  Ambassadors),  and  are  now  being 
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extricated  out  of  the  modem  roof  which 
already  existed  in  Philip  Y.  's  time.  It 
waa  probably  naed  for  festiyitiea,  or  as 
a  dining-room.  The  banqneting-hall  in 
the  Ea«t  waa  always  near  a  court  and 
garden  (compare  Esther  vii.  7»  8). 

Miwrr  CuriosiHea  within  (h$  drcuii 
of  thsAlhambra.  — Aronnd  the  walls  are 
seyeral  Unoen  still  extant,  bnt  mostly 
going  fast  to  rain ;  some  desenre  yery 
dose  examination  from  their  beantifol 
workmanship.  In  the  Adaryes  is  kept 
a  statue  of  Paris.  According  to  some, 
it  is  a  Roman  statue;  according  to 
others,  it  was  made  and  destined  for 
the  palace  of  Charles  Y.  There  is  also 
a  pillar,  with  the  Latin  inscription, 
*ComelisB  L.  F. ;  Comelianie ;  P. 
Yalerius  Lncanus.  Uxori  indulgen- 
tissimas,  D.D.  L.D.  O.D.'  It  was  pro- 
bably oyer  a  Roman  tomb,  and  dedi- 
cated, as  it  runs,  by  one  Yalerius  Lucan 
to  hii  moot  indulffetU  wife,  Cornelia. 
Before  these  we  must  mention  the 
parjsh  ehurck  of  Sta.  JUaria  de  la  Al- 
hambra.  It  was  built  in  1681  by  a 
Burgalese  architect,  Juan  de  Yega,  and 
was  finished  in  1688.  It  was  built 
for  Philip  II.,  and  it  is  supposed  Juan 
de  Herrera  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
general  plan.  On  the  S.  end,  let  into 
the  wall,  is  a  slab  of  Mocael  marble  with 
a  Gothic  inscription  referring  to  the  con- 
secration of  three  churches  built  in  the 
times  of  the  kings  Yiterico  and  Recared. 
This  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
great  mosque  which  was  destroyed  (fell 
down)  in  time  of  Philip  II.  The 
mosque  waa  built  by  Mohammed  Abu 
Abdallah  III.  in  1808,  and  Ibn-ul- 
Eattib  describes  it  thus : 

'  It  is  ornamented  with  mosaic  woric  and.  ex- 
quisite tracery  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intri- 
cate patterns,  intermixed  with  silver  flowers 
and  graceful  arches,  supported  by  innumerable 
pillars  of  the  finest  polished  marble'  (Gay- 
angos). 

The  sultan  had  consecrated  to  it  part 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  Jews  and  Chris- 


tians,, and  had  .sold  seyeral  estates 
to  make  a  rent  for  it— {Casiri,  *BibL 
Arabico-Hispana.')  In  Al  Eallet,  par. 
6,  Mah.  III.,  quoted  by  Laiuente  Al- 
cantara. The  Convent  of  San  Franeiaeo, 
now  securalised,  is  not  far  from  tUs, 
and  was  the  first  built  after  the  con- 
quest by  Talayera,  the  confessor  of 
Isabella,  in  1492.  At  their  death,  the 
bodies  of  the  Catholic  kings  were  first 
placed  here  until  remoyed,  in  1625,  to 
the  Capilla  ReaL  There  were  gardena 
here,  and  the  bath-houses  of  the  Moorish 
princes. 

Forireea. — ^The  walled  circuit  formed 
by  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra  ia  the 
highest  in  the  capital ;  it  is  2690  ft 
(Spanish)  long  by  780  ft  in  its  widest 
part  The  ayerage  thickness  of  the 
walls  is  6  ft  and  the  height  27  ft  In 
the  walls  there  are  at  interyals  turrets, 
which  begin  at  the  Torre  de  la  Yela, 
follow  the  Adaryea,  Gate  of  Justice, 
Tower  of  Prisons,  Tower  of  the  Siete 
Suelos  (where  the  door  still  exists,  but 
blocked  up,  through  which  Boabdi. 
sallied  to  meet  tlie  Catholic  kings), 
Torre  of  the  Water,  Towers  of  Catholic 
Kings,  of  Los  Picoa,  Infanta,  Comares, 
the  circular  cube  tower  of  Homenage 
and  the  Quebrada,  and  that  of  tlie  Ar- 
moury close  to  the  Yela.  The  French 
on  withdrawing  exploded  great  part  of 
the  fortress,  especially  that  towards 
the  Generalife. 

The  walls  and  towers  are  made  of 
chinarro  (flint,  earth,  and  lime),  which 
become  like  stone  under  that  petrifying 
baking  sun.  Not  a  less  curious  por- 
tion is  the  subterraneous  Alhambra, 
full  of  corridors,  chambers,  etc.,  which 
seryed  the  princes  aa  ways  of  escape 
during  the  often-occurring  intrigues  and 
other  dangers  of  war  and  faction. 

Ifeecu  de  Marmot  (MarUe  Tables) 
may-  be  seen  at  the  goyenior's  room. 
They  are  of  a  white  marble,  wonder* 
fully  worked  out     Wliat  their  former 
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lue  might  be  ia  not  known,  but  probably 
these  were  placed  in  a  mihr&b,  from  the 
inacription. 

On  the  other  table  the  only  inscription 
is  :  '  There  is  no  conqueror  bat  God.* 

Tmoen,  —  (Torre  de  las  Infantas). 
— Once  the  residence  of  the  Moori^ 
princesses.  Much  out  of  repair  now ; 
beautiful  decorations ;  machicolated 
roof,  and  portico  leading  into  a  pretty 
gallery;  two  arches,  with  a  slender 
column  between  them,  are  exquisitely 
ornamented ;  poor  in  inscriptions :  one 
runs  thus  : — '  Glory  be  to  our  lord  the 
Sultan  Abu  AbdiUah,  the  contented 
with  God.' 

Tom  de  la  OauHva  (Captire). — 
So  called  because  it  was  probably  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  the  beauti- 
ful Christian  prisoner,  Dofta  Isabel  de 
Soils,  who  became  the  fayourite  sultana 
of  Abu  Hasen,  who  called  her  the 
Morning  Star,  '  Tsorayya, '  or  '  Zoraya ' 
(the  word  in  iirabio  rather  signifies  'the 
Pleiades '  than  any  determined  star. — 
'  Iscripdones  de  Granada,'  p.  176. 
Observe  the  slender  arches  and  a  deli- 
cate tarkish.  There  is  a  small  and 
spacious  chamber  in  this  tower  which 
has  neyer  yet  been  mentioned  in  any 
other  description  of  the  Alhambra,  nor 
have  its.  inscriptions  been  quoted, 
copied,  or  translated.  Its  rich  orna- 
mentation belongs  to  the  style  called 
comarragia,  of  which  the  Hall  of  Am- 
bassadors is  a  fine  specimen,  and  it 
was  most  probably  (a  presumption 
based  on  the  adoption  of  this  style  and 
the  inscription)  erected  by  Abul-Had- 
jiy-Yusui^  7th  king  of  the  Beni-Nasr 
dynasty.  The  greater  portion  is  well 
presenred,  now  and  then  ill  restored 
and  whitewashed.  It  is  square,  has 
three  windows  and  one  door.  On  the 
portico  are  four  inscriptions  of  the 
usual  short  sentences.  On  the  walls 
forming  the  four  angles  are  other  in- 
soriptions. 


On  another  wall  may  be  read  the 
114th  Sura,  wherein  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  God  is  opposed  to  'that  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  (In  the  coins  of  the 
Ehalife  of  tiie  East  and  Spain,  until 
the  period  of  the  Almoravides,  this 
same  legend  is  found,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the 
Mussulman  religion. ' 

This  tower  must  have  been  built 
about,  or  rather  after,  1825.  The 
captive  might  have  been  the  fair  Chris- 
tian that  Abul  Walid  IsmaSl  (who 
died  1826)  carried  off  from  the  haiems 
of  Mohammed  Abn  Ismail,  king  of 
Algeciras,  at  the  siege  of  Martos. 

At  the  Torre  del  Agua,  now  destroyed, 
there  is  an  aqueduct  which  supplies  the 
hill  with  water. 

Ouarto  Real  (Boyal  Chamber)  in  the 
garden,  or  rather  huerta,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Conrent  of  San  Do« 
mingo.  The  exterior  is  solemn,  plain, . 
and  seyere^  as  are  all  Moorish  palaces  ; 
the  inside  is  a  squsie  room,  lofty  and 
spacious,  which  was  the  secluded  palace 
to  which  the  Granadine  kings  resorted 
for  the  Bhamadan  or  fasting  period, 
and  the  inscriptions  seem  to  oonfirm 
this  presumption ;  much  deteriorated. 
It  is  private  property,  and  an  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  repair  it  welL  The 
entrance  is  by  an  arch  very  well  pre- 
served, and  upon  its  jambs  on  the  azu- 
lejos  (left  and  right)  there  is  a  compli- 
cated and  showy  effect  of  white,  green, 
and  purple. 

See  also  four  exquisitely  decorated 
arches,  above  whidi  were  as  many 
windows,  now  filled  up ;  beautifully 
inlaid  roof;  charming  azulejo  columns ; 
and  the  arched  alcove  with  its  pretty 
window.  The  white  tQes  with  golden 
scroll  must  be  observed,  as  being  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

Gtoneralife. — Jennatu-l'-luif,  Ara- 
bic^, the  Garden  of  the  Arohiteot— 
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Thij  sommer  Tilla  of  the  sultans  of 
Graiuula  was,  probably,  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, an  important  watch-tower,  or 
advanced  sentry  of  the  fortress  of  the  Al- 
hambra.    It  was  built  no  doubt  by  the 
first  kings  of  Qranada,  and  considerably 
enlarged,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  the  reign- 
of  Abu-1-Wdlid,  about  the  'Year  of 
the  Great  Victory  of  Religion, 'as  the 
inscriptions  run,  that  is  in  the  month 
of  Rabil  1,  719,  which  corresponds  to 
April-May,  1819 — the  very  year  when 
the  armies  of  the  Infantes  D.  Juan  and 
D.  Pedro  were  routed  and  the  princes 
killed ;  an  event  that  took  place  dose 
to  Sierra  Elvira.      Mibmol,  who  wrote 
in  the  16th  century,  derives  the  etymo- 
logy from  '  Garden  of  the  Dance '  (De 
la  Zambra),  which  certainly  would  ap- 
pear more  appropriate  to  this  the  abode 
of  pleasure  and  revelry.    The  palace 
and   gardens   became  the   hereditary 
alcaldia  of  the  house  of  Avila^  and  sub- 
sequently by  marriage  a  portion  of  the 
estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Tejar 
(of  the  Italian  Grimaldi-Gentili  family 
of  Genoa),  Philip  lY.  having  made  it  a 
perpetual  grant  to  the  house  of  Granada 
and  Yenegas.     There  ia^  besides,  an- 
other house  of  Granada,  whose  dukes 
are  descendants  of  Delia  Isabel  de  Solis 
(Zoraya),    the   fair   sultana   of  Abu- 
Hasen.     This  palace,  which  was  used 
on  great  festal  occasions,  is  inferior  to 
the  Alhambra  in  size  and  general  style. 
Our  appreciation  of  its  merits  ia,  how- 
ever, liable  to  mistake,  as  whitewash 
and  neglect  have  been  busy  at  work, 
and  but  little   remains  to  recal  the 
glowing  descriptions  contained  in  the 
few  ]>oems  which   have  escaped   the 
wrathful  hands  of  restorers.    A  princi- 
pal feature  must  have  been  the  gardens 
and  waters.      The  canal  of  the  Dorro 
empties  here  its  abundant  and  rapid 
waters,  which  flow  through  a  series  of 
evergreen    arches    formed    by    yews 
twisted  and  cut  into  quaint  patterns. 


On  the  sides  grow  oranges  and  lemon 
trees,  their  vivid  shining  leaves  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  sombre 
arrowy  cypresses. 

On  leaving  the  Alhambra,  passing  by 
the  Hdtel  de  los  Siele  Suelos^  and 
glancing  to  some  ruins  on  the  left,  said 
to  be  remains  of  the  stables  of  the 
Moorish  guard,  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
enter,  by  a  small  wooden  gate,  the 
principal  avenue  of  the  viUa,  which  on 
approaching  nearer  is  shaded  by  tall 
secular  cypresses  and  hedges.  On.  ar- 
riving; the  portress,  who  seems  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  door-keepers  of 
the  palace^  comes  down  larily  and  opens 
the  door,  which  leads  into  a  spacious 
patio,  with  a  garden  in  the  middle, 
through  which  runs  the  Acequia.  A 
long  gallery,  decorated  with  slender 
pillars  and  seventeen  arches  runs  on 
the  left,  overlooking  the  Alhambra. 
Whitewash  laid  in  thick  coats  has  con- 
cealed, and  may  have  saved  in  some 
respect,  the  delicate  tarkish,  the  ceil- 
ing; and  arabesques  over  the  pillars. 
The  chapel  into  which  visitors  are 
taken  next  is  most  indifferent,  and  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  oratory, 
or  mihrjib,  of  which  some  portions  may 
be  still  descried.  A  few  modernised 
rooms  follow,  in  one  of  which  are 
placed  some  daubs  vouchsafed  as  au- 
thentic portraits  of  Boabdil,  the  Catho- 
lic Kings,  Gonzala  de  Cordova,  and 
any  other  hero  you  may  choose.  There 
is,  however,  close  by,  a  most  exquisite 
boudoir,  which  has  preserved  its  former 
style.  Observe  the  coloured  domic 
ceiling,  the  stuccoed  walls,  which  look 
like  the  open  worked  leaves  of  a  Chinese 
fan. 

Pass  on  by  a  staircase  to  Th$  Court 
of  the  Cypresses.  It  is  square,  with  a 
pond  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  roses,  with  coloured  flower- 
pota  The  garden  preserves  the  general 
foim  of  the  Moorish  period ;  but  was 
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moderaised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 
Obseire  the  heaatiful  cypresses,  which 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
Under  one  of  the  hii^gest,  a  lore-scene 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  which 
Sultana  Zoraya  was  the  heroine;  hnt 
the  authenticity  of  the  story  is  doubted. 

A  mirador  crowns  the  slopes ;  the 
view  from  which  is  glorious.  A  side- 
door  leads  to  the  SiUa  del  Moro^  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which,  now  desolate^  was 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  Al\jares,  tlie 
sumptuous  Moorish  palace^  next  to 
which  the  Alhambra  was  insigniftcant. 
They  were  decorated  in  the  Comarragia 
style,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful 
gudens.  Here  was  also  the  far-famed 
summer-TUla  of  Darlaroca,  or  the 
Bride's  Palace ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
descending  towards  the  Genii,  stood 
the  wonderful  aviary  of  Dar-al-wad,  or 
House  of  the  River.  There  are  some 
remains  of  a  mihriib  and  Moorish  tanks, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Algibe  de  la 
Uuvia. 

Proceed  next,  turning  to  the  right, 
to  the  site  of  the  Ckimpt  de  loa  Mariires. 
On  this  spot  Boabdil,  the  day  of  the 
surrender  of  his  capital,  mot  Cardinal 
Mendoza^  and  proceeding  a  little  farther, 
close  to  the  present  smidl  church  of  St 
Sebastian,  the  ill-fated  dethroned  mon- 
arch held  the  interview,  already  de- 
scribed with  the  Catholic  Kings,  who, 
on  January  6,  entered  the  city,  holding 
a  grand  levde  in  the  Hall  of  Comares. 
The  convent,  once  situated  here,  has 
been  removed.  The  slopes  of  the  hill 
are  covered  with  excavated  hovels,  in- 
habited by  gipsies,  and  farther  on  by 
c^Limenes  or  villas.  To  the  left  a  small 
avenue  leads  to  the  fine  mansion  and 
gardens  of  Sr.  Calderon.  Following  the 
road  by  the  gardens,  we  reach  the 
Torres  Berm^'aa,  or  Red  Towers.  Here 
is  the  Cliurch  of  San  Cecilio,  a  Muz- 
arabic  church  during  the  Moslem's  sway, 
raised  to  a  porish  in  1501. 


Cai^cbtal. — Hours  to  see  Cathedral, 
8  A.M.  to  12  A.M.,  and  8  p.m.  to  5  P.M. 
To  see  the  Chapel  Royal,  after  or  before 
the  coro  service,  apply  at  sacristia  for 
the  dvil  sacristan,  Don  Antonio.  This 
fine  specimen  of  the  Gr»co-Roman  style 
was  intended  by  the  architect  to  be 
second  to  no  church  in  the  world,  '  ex- 
cept»  perhaps,  St  Peter's.'  The  pro- 
portions  are  good,  but  the  building  is 
not  seen  to  advantage,  from  being 
rather  choked  up  by  the  surrounding 
houses.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
great  mosque,  and  begun  in  1629  by 
Diego  de  Siloe,  son  and  scholar  of  the 
celebrated  Buigalese,  Gil  de  Siloe,  con- 
tinued by  his  pupil,  Juan  de  Maeda, 
and  Juan  de  Orea,  one  of  the  architects 
who  worked  at  the  palace  of  Charles  Y. 
It  was  completed  in  1689.  JBaeierier. — 
It  is  placed  between  the  Plaza  de  Bi- 
barrambla  and  that  of  Las  Pasiegas,: 
the  i^incipal  fa9ade  is'  in  the  latter 
square,  and  is  composed  of  three  en- 
trances, adorned  with  statues  and  alto- 
relievos.  Interior . — Noble,  simple,  and 
grand,  divided  into  five  naves;  the 
pillars  massive,  but  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  idea  of  vastness  and  height 
which  pervades  the  rest  The  ehcir  is 
in  the  middle ;  the  stalls  of  different 
periods  and  indifierent  merit ;  the 
trascoro  is  churrigueresque,  but  not  of 
its  worst  style,  made  up  of  red,  black, 
and  white  marbles,  with  a  curious 
mosaic  on  the  altar,  which  a  hmu  na" 
twroB,  slightly  aided  by  man,  may  re- 
present the  Temptation  of  St  Aniiiony 
in  the  Desert.  The  oigans  are  not  in 
good  taste,  but  first-rate  as  instruments. 
The  marble  pavement  very  fine,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  noble  cimborio  rises  some  220  ft , 
and  the  arch  {area  ionU),  190  ft,  open- 
ing to  the  coro,  has  a  bend  which  is 
much  admired  by  connoisseurs.  The 
dome' is  painted  in  white  and  gold ;  the 
high  altar  stands  isolated,  and  at  the 
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sides  sre  the  kneeling  e£Sgies  of  Fer- 
'dinand  and  Isabella.     The  interior  is 
425  ft.  long  hy  249  ft  wide  (Spanish 
measure).    The  High  Chapel  is  very 
fineL      There    are   seyen  pictures  by 
Alonso  Cano,  and  the  colossal  heads 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  also  by  him,  above 
the  high  altar,  let  into  circular  recesses ; 
there  are  fifteen  chapels  around   the 
church..     B^^inning  by  those  to  the 
righti  we  may  mention  : — CapiUa  ds 
Saai  Migusl. — Founded    by    Peralta» 
Archbishop   of  Granada,    and  before 
Bishop  of  Tucuman  and  Casco,  whose 
enormous  wealth  was  equalled  by  his 
generosity  snd  love  of  art.     He  lived 
near  Granada  in  his  magnificent  villa  of 
Visnar,  more  like  a  king  than  a  priest 
of  God,  and  is  .buried  here.     It  was 
built  in  1804,  by  Romero  de  Aregon.' 
The  statue  of  the  tutelar  is  of  marble 
of  Macael,  and  there   are    some  fine 
jaspers  from  Sierra  Nevada.     In  the 
groups   Satan  absorbs  all   the  room, 
which  made  the  prelate  observe,   'EU 
diablo  se  lo  ha  llevado  todo.'    It  was 
designed  and  executed  by  one  Adam, 
who  in  this  case  was  not  the  first  paan 
in  his  time.     To  the  right  a  fine  Alonso 
Cano,  '  La  Yiigen  de  la  Soledad. '  Next 
comes  the  door  which  leads  to  the  sag- 
rario.    Some  pictures,  and  one  before 
which  San  Juan  de  Dios  used  to  pray. 
OapiUa  de  la  Trinidad.  — Paintings  : 
subject^  God  the  Father  a  Dead  Christ, 
by  Oano^  and  a  Holy  Family  on  left  by 
Bocan^gra.     AUar  or  Chapel  of  Jeaua 
Natareno. — ^The  retablo  is  full  of  pic- 
tures by  Ribera  and  Cano ;  the  one  in 
the  ikiiddle,  St  Paul,  is  the  copy  of  one 
that  was  stolen  in  1842,  which  theft  is 
here  kindly  attributed  to  Ingleses  over- 
enthusiastic  for  'Iss  glorias  de  la  escuela 
espafiola.'    By  Ribera,   San  Antonio, 
St  Lorenzo,  the  Msgdalen ;  by  Cano, 
St  Augustine,  La  Amargura,  a  Christ^ 
and  a  Yiigin* 
Kezt  comes  the  beautiful  arch  and  I 


door  that  lead  to  the  Capilla  Real    It 
is  of  good  Qothic  style,  and  most  richly 
ornamented  ;  observe  the  two  splendid 
royal  escutcheons,  a  series  of  saints  in 
a  row  round  tlie  arch,  etc     Chapel  of 
Santiago. — An  equestrian  image  of  St 
James,  by  one  Medrano.    The  different 
chapels  about  the  interior  between  the 
naves  are  not  remarkable ;  at  that  of 
Sta.  Ana,  observe  the  pictures  of  San 
Juan  de  Mata  and  San  Pedro  Kolasco, 
by  Bocanegra.     Chapel  de  la  Antigua, 
—Portraits,  said  to  be  exact  likenesses, 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  Rincon  ; 
ascribed  also  to  Juan  de  Sevilla,  who, 
it  is  added,  copied  them  from  the  ori- 
ginals by  Rincon,  now  at  Madrid  ;  the 
image  on  the  altar  is  the  identical  one 
which  the  Catholic  kings  brought  to 
the  camp  during  the  siege,  and  placed 
in  the  Church  del  Cdrmen,   near  the 
Ermita  de  San  Sebastian.     Pass  on  to 
Chapel  del  Cdrmen.-^A  fine  head  of  St 
Paul,  by  Cano.     Over  the  door  leading 
to  the  Sala  Capitular,  observe  a  medal- 
lion and  a  beautifully  composed  and 
executed  group  of  '  Charity,'  by  Pietro 
Torrigiano,    Michael   Angdo's    rival, 
and  favourite  of  Lorenzo  de  MedicL 
This  great  Florentine  sculptor  hastened 
to   Granada    when    he    heard    that 
Charles  Y.  had  appealed  to  the  first 
artists  of  the  world  to  embellish  the 
church  and  make  designs  for  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  his  fatlier  and  mother  and 
the  Catholic  kings ;  he  came,  but  wss 
not  chosen,  and  left  only  this  specimen 
of  his  talents.    Near  this  door  is  a  fine 
Crucifixion,  by  Bocanegra.     Under  the 
choir  lies  the  granadino  Alonso  Cana 
The  Chapel  of  the  sagrario,  a  small 
church  itself  and  the  parish  church  of 
the  cathedral,  was  begun  in  1705  and 
finished  in  1759,  on  the  site  of  the  for- 
mer mosque,  built  in  the  14th  century. 
This  was  a  square  building,  with  a  low 
roof,  and  divided  into  four  small  naves 
supported  by  jasper  pillars,  forming  by 
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tiieir  many  arches  a  profusion  of  small 
cupolas  elaboratelj  carrad.  It  was  on 
one  of  its  three  doors,  next  to  tliat 
leading  to  the  Royal  Chapel,  that  Her- 
nan  Peres  del  Pulgar  nailed  a  tablet 
bearing  the  words  '  Ave  Maria,'  to  ao- 
oomplish  which  feat,  daring  the  siege, 
he  entered  the  town  at  dusk  and  left  it 
unharmed  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
Arab,  warriors,  who  appreciated  this 
exploit.  There  are  some  well-carved 
efiSgies  and  precious  marbles.  In  the 
Sagrario  lies  the  first  Archbishop  of 
Granada,  F.  de  Falanera,  obt  1607. 
The  tomb  was  raised  by  his  friend, 
Gonde  de  Tondella,  and  inscribed  *  Ami- 
cus Amioo.'  Here  is  a  chapel  where 
the  hero  is  buried,  and  called  hence 
M  Pulgar, 

Chapel  Royal  (CapUlade  los  Heyea).^' 
80  called,  because  it  is  the  burial-place 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip^ 
and  Jnann,  their  daughter.  It  is  tlie 
chief  object  of  interest  in  the  cathedral, 
although  it  is  independent  of  it,  and 
has  ito  especial  chapter  and  chap- 
lains. It  wss  built  by  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  by  Felipe  Yigami, 
alias  Philip  de  Borgoha,  in  the  special 
Cinquecento  style  adopted  by  this  ar- 
thitect  Observe  the  groups  of  slender 
pillars  in  the  angles  terminating  at 
the  capitals  in  palm  branches  that 
spread  over  the  root  A  magnificent 
rcja  divides  the  church,  and  is  the 
work  of  Bartolom^  of  Jaen,  1688.  Ob- 
serve the  escutcheons  with  the  yugos 
(yoke)  and  bundle  of  arrows.  The  in- 
scription, which  runs  round  the  cornice^ 
is  to  this  effect : 

This  chapd  was  founded  by  the  most  Catho- 
lic Don  Fernando  and  Doiia  Isabel,  King  and 
Queen  of  las  EqwHas,  of  Niiples,  of  Sicily,  and 
Jenisalem,  who  conquered  this  kingdom,  and 
brought  it  back  to  our  Faith ;  who  acquired  the 
Canary  Isles  and  Indies,  as  well  as  the  cities 
of  Oraa,  Tripoli,  and  Bugia ;  who  crushed 
hensy,  expelled  the  Moon  and    Tews  from 


these  realms,  and  reformed  religion.  The  Queen 
died  Tuesday,  Nor.  a6,  1504.  The  king  died 
Jan.  93, 1516.    The  building  was  complied  in  . 

The  high  altar  is  ascended  by  somesteps. 
The  retablo  is  the  work  of  Felipe  de 
Borgofta ;  the  bassi-relievi  are  most  in- 
teresting for  the  scenes  they  represent 
and  the  costumes  of  those  times.  Ob- 
serve the  Surrender  of  Qranada — Isa- 
bella on  a  white  palfrey  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Mendoza,  who  is  riding  on  a 
mule,  as  was  the  fashion  for  prelates  in 
those  days.  Boabdil  presente  the  keys ; 
behind  are  ladies,  knights,  halberdiers, 
and  in  the  distance  captives  are  seen 
coming  out  from  the  gates.  Another 
relievo  has  for  ite  subject  the  Conversion 
of  Infidels. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  altar  are 
kneeling  effigies  of  the  Catholic  kings, 
most  interesting^  as  being  exact  repre- 
sentations of  their  faces,  costumes,  forms: 
boliind  tlie  king  is  the  banner  of  Cas- 
tile. In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  are 
two  alabastar  sepulchres,  on  which  are 
extended  on  the  right  one,  facing  the 
altar,  the  effigies  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  on  the  left  Philip  and 
Crazy  Jane,  side  by  side.  They  are 
among  the  most  magnificent  mauso- 
leums in  the  world,  and  were  wrought 
by  Italian  artists,  some  say  Yigami, 
and  others  Peralta,  from  Qenoa.  They 
are  all  superb^  and  decorated  with  deli-  ' 
cato  ornaments  and  statuettes.  Ob- 
serve in  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  four  doctors  of  the  Church  at  the 
ooraera^  and  twelve  apostles  at  the 
sides ;  the  details,  ornaments,  children, 
foliage,  all  most  Italian-like  ;  the  soft, 
cream-coloured,  ivory-looking  alabaster 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  pleasing  effect 
of  the  whole.  Ferdinand  wears  the 
garter,  and  Isabella  the  cross  of  Santi- 
ago, Philip  the  Golden  Fleece.  Crasy 
Jane's  soft  and  gentle  expression  be- 
speaks contentment  to  be  at  last  resting 
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by  the  side  of  him  from  whom  she 
never  woald  part  when  he  was  dead, 
and  whose  jealous  loYe  became  insanity 
at  last  *  The  statue  of  Isabella  is  ad- 
mirable^' says  a  writer,  '  her  smile  is  as 
cold,  and  her  look  is  as  placidi  as 
moonlight  sleeping  on  snow.' 

In  quests  fonna 
Fun  la  bella  donna,  e  par  cfae  donna. 

She  died  indeed  far  from  Granada, 
but  desired  to  be  buried  here  in  the 
brightest  pearl  of  her  crown.  The  sen- 
timent is  truly  touching,  i^d  the  effect 
aimed  at  is  fully  produced  ;  the  subject 
is  the  Christian's  death,  who,  stretched 
on  the  tomb,  has  yet  the  hope  of  an- 
other and  a  better  life.  '  She  is  one  of 
the  most  faultless  characters  in  history, 
one  of  the  purest  sovereigns  who  ever 
graced  or  dignified  a  throne,  who,  '  in 
all  her  relations  of  queen  or  woman,' 
was,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  '  an 
honour  to  her  sex  and  the  comeratone 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain.*'  Descend 
into  the  vault,  in  which  their  ashes 
lie  in  rude  and  plain  coffins,  with  a 
simple  letter,  the  initial  one  of  each 
respective  king  and  queen.  Philip's  is 
that  identical  one  which  Jane  used  to 
carry  about  with  her  everywhere,  and 
would  embrace  now  and  then  with  wild 
passion  and  sorrow.  Well  might  she 
say  now,  with  Dante's  Franceses,  of  her 
dead  lover, 

Questi  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviio. 

Doring  the  present  queen's  visit  to 
Granada,  she  had  mass  said  in  this 
chapel  for  the  souls  of  these  kings,  and 
on  the  same  altar  that  was  used  by 
them,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
here  appeared  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
surrounded  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  attended  on  the  first  Isabella,  when 
mass  was  said  before  that  same  altar  at 
the  taking  of  Granada — at  an  interval 
of  400  years,  1492-1862 ;  with  this 
difference,  that  they  added  %  new  world 


to  their  mighty  dominions,  and  she 
stood  tlie  daughter  of  a  Ferdinand  who 
lost  the  former.  Observe  in  the  Sa- 
cristia  the  plain  swoi-d  used  by  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  sceptre,  the  silver-gilt 
crown  of  Isabella,  her  missal,  a  dba- 
suble  embroidered  by  her,  a  painting 
(subject,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi)  by 
Hemmding  of  Bruges,  etc.  In  the 
sacristia,  a  San  Joa^,  by  Cano,  and  a 
few  relics. 

La  Oartuja.— Fail  not  to  visit  this 
monastery  and  church.  It  is  placed 
outside  the  town,  on  a  spot  with  a  very 
Moorish  name,  like  all  here,  Hinada- 
mar.  It  was  once  a  very  wealthy  con- 
vent, founded  by  the  Carthusian  Order 
on  grounds  belonging  to  and  granted  to 
them  by  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  'el  gran 
capitan.'  The  French  plundered  it, 
and  have  left  only  what  they  could  not 
take  away.  Observe  in  the  refectory, 
on  the  wall  at  the  extremity,  a  painted 
cross,  by  Cotan,  so  good  an  imitation 
of  wood  that  it  is  said  the  very  birds 
make  the  mistake  and,  fly  in  to  perch 
upon  it  In  the  adjoining  chapel,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  Cotan,  and  in  the 
cloisters  a  series  of  pictures  by  the 
same,  representing  strange  and  repug- 
nant scenes  of  Carthusian  martyrdoms 
and  persecutions  by  the  English  Pro- 
testants. Sagrario. — A  triumph  of 
churrigueresque  Fresco  by  Palomino ; 
doors  of  the  core  and  sacristia  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  silver,  ebony,  tortoise- 
shell,  mother-of-pearl,  etc  See  in  the 
respaldos  del  ooro  a  fine  San  Bruno,  by 
Reseyra,  and  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Cotan.  Observe  in  the  santuario  the 
rich  and  various  marbles,  jaspers,  onyx. 
In  the  sacristy,  marble  slabs  simulat- 
ing paintings  and  subjects,  in  which, 
SS  in  clouds,  f  very  one  may  see  most 
clearly  what  his  fancy  suggests ;  two 
Morales. 

Ohurohes.  — Until  1848,  Granada 
contained  upwards    of    twenty-three 
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pariahM^  most  of  which  have  been  sup- 
preoaed ;  beridet  the  Oathedral  and 
Caxtiga  there  ue  few  of  any  artistio 
Talne^  either  as  a  building  or  from  its 
contents.  We  shall*  however,  mention 
Laa  Auguttiaa,  In  Oarrera  del  Qenil ; 
elegant  towers,  1664.  The  statues  of 
the  Twelye  Apostles  are  bj  Fedio 
Duque  Comcjo.  Close  to  it,  in  a 
small  square,  is  a  statue  erected  to 
the  actor  Maiquez,  by  Romea  and  Ma- 
tilde  Diei^  the  best  living  actors  of  this 
day. 

Satin  Cfristobal— In  the  Albaydn  bar- 
rio. The  view  from  its  belfry  is  ex- 
tensive, and  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
sscent  TotDer  qf  San  Josi. — ^Yery 
early ;  built  close  to  the  former  ram- 
parts of  the  AlcazabsL  San  Juan  de  loa 
Reyes, — The  former  mosque,  El  Teybir, 
The  first  mosque  which  was  converted 
into  a  Christian  church  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town  by  the  Catholic  kings. 

San  Nicolas, — ^A  former  moeque.  The  I 
view  from  it  is  the  finest  in  Gronada.  * 

Salvador, — On  the  site  of  the  lar- 
gest mosque  in  this  quarter  of  the  town ; 
in  a  patio  near  the  house  inhabited  by 
the  sexton  ere  some  Moorish  remains. 
Consecrated  by  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
November  16,  1499.  On  that  same 
day  b^gan  the  forced  conversion  of 
Moors  and  Moriscos.  Built  by  Alonso 
deV^ga. 

Sa/n  OsTfrnimo, — Begun  by  Siloe, 
1492,  for  Fernando  de  Talavera,  con- 
fessor to  the  Catholic  kings.  The 
'gran  capitan,'  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba, 
was  burial  here,  700  standards  taken 
from  the  enemy  by  his  armies  hung 
round  the  hero's  tomb,  which  was  broken 
by  the  mob  at  the  suppression  of  con- 
vents, and  his  ashes  cast  to  the  winds. 

CoUgiaia  del  Sacro  Moats, — On  a 
hilly  a  steep  ascent;  the  early  Fuerta 
Quemada  arch  is  seen  on  the  way,  said 
to  be  a  Boman  work.  The  church  is 
indifferent ;  the  transept  leads  to  the 


Santas  Cnevas,  a  subterranean  series 
of  chapels  filled  with  slabs,  etc.  etc, 
and  erected  in  commemoration  of  sup- 
posed miranlei^  tzeasure-trove,  finding 
of  early  records  and  medals,  etc. 

SUk  Domingo. — Founded  by  the  Ca- 
tholic kings,  at  the  request  of  the  cele- 
brated Fhiy  Tomas  de  Torquemada 
(near  it  is  the  Cuarto  Seal),   Oi^supra, 

San  Juan  de  iTios.— Founded  by  this 
Portuguese  saint,  who  was  bom  1496  ; 
came  to  Granada,  and  manifested  his 
fanatioiBm  in  snch  a  manner  that  he 
was  considered  mad,  and  shut  up  in 
the  Hospital  Real  in  a  cage^  which  is 
shown  to  visitors. 

Pnblio  Buildings.— These  sre  of  no 
importance,  being  mostly  built  at  a 
period  when  the  prosperity  of  Granada 
was  rapidly  declining,  and  those  that 
date  ttom  the  Moorish  epoch,  and  of 
that  of  the  Catholic  kings  have  been 
so  considerably  altered  and  iigured 
that  they  no  longer  retain  any  charac- 
ter. We  shall,  however,  mention  them, 
and  let  our  readers  judge  for  them- 
selves. OasasConsistoriales. — The  build- 
ing was  erected  by  the  Moors,  and  was 
used,  it  is  believed,  as  an  university, 
wher^  the  cdebrated  Koranic  Academy, 
founded  by  Abdallah  Solyman  Al-Cas- 
sim,  was  established.  It  was  modern- 
ised in  1720.  HospUal  de  los  Loeos,  or 
JamoUg  Asylum, — Comer  of  Plaza  del 
Triunfo.  One  of  the  earliest  known. 
Founded  by  the  Catholic  kings,  Gotho- 
plateresque  style.  ChancUlerta,  or 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  Plaza  Nueva^ 
built  1584,  by  Martin  Diaz  Navarro. 

C7n«Mrv%.— Was  founded  in  1581, 
by  Charles  V.,  and  Pope  Clement  YIL 
granted  to  it  privileges  similar  to  those 
of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris, 
Salamanca,  and  AlcalA  de  Henares; 
the  botanical  garden  annexed  to  it  is 
all  weeds  and  n^lect 

Mueeo, — Few  good  paintings,  por« 
traits  of  the  Catiiolio  kings,  by  Bin* 
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eon,  Mveral  by  Bocanegra  and  Ootui, 
a  portable  altar  from  San  Qeronimo, 
with  fix  fine  enamels  on  oopper,  and 
•pedmens  of  Mora  and  Rianebo. 

Xi&rarief.— That  of  the  Uniyersily. 
A  polyglot  Bible  and  eeyeral  works  on 
theology,  few  Arab  MS3.,  and  little  of 
interest  relatiye  to  Granada.  SeAor 
Gongora,  professor  at  the  Uniyersity, 
possesses  some  cnrions  books  and 
coins. 

The  priyate  honses  to  look  at  are 
yery  few.  Oaaa  Ohapis,  in  Calle  de  la 
Yiotoria,  once  a  Moorish  yilla,  has  been 
considerably  iignred  and  altered.  See 
also  in  Oalle  del  Ba&uelo  30,  a  former 
Moorish  bath-honse,  now  a  layadero. 
'  Alas  1'  exclaims  the  ihutrado  natiye, 
*  that  euUo9  foreigners  should  see  snch 
degradation ;  for  il  favi  lover  mm  lingB 
mU  mfamile  /'  Oaaa  de  Tiroa,  de  Cob- 
tril,  de  Luque,  etc  etc. 

Puerta  del  Carbon. — Close  to  Man- 
sion House,  once  the  barracks  and 
stables  of  the  Moorish  cayalry ;  the 
doorway  and  arch  fine,  but  mnch  de- 
teriorated, and  eyery  day  more  so. 
It  was  built  as  eariy  as  1070,  by  Badis. 

OcUes,  Streets,  Sqwvrea,  etc — ^We 
haye  described  the  most  interesting 
sights.  Let  not  the  oyer-zealous 
cicerone  entice  you  to  yirit  minor  edi- 
fices, deyoid  of  all  merit  either  past  or 
present.  Of  the  three  Ufrcae,  or  lines  of 
drcumyallation,  with  which  the  Moors 
fortified  their  beloyed  city,  and  which 
were  flanked  by  1080  massiye  towers, 
few  and  uninteresting  yestiges  remain. 
Of  its  former  twenty  gates,  most  haye 
disappeared,  and  awkward  repairs  and 
alterations  haye  disfigured  the  rest. 
The  principal  is  Puerta  de  Monayma, 
in  the  Albacin ;  its  meaning  in  Arab 
is  '  Gate  of  the  Standard,'  and  was  so 
called  because  on  the  outbreak  of  any 
disturbance  the  khalif  s  royal  standard 
was  hoisted  upon  it,  as  a  signal  Fuerta 
de  BlvirOf  so  called  because  it  is  placed 


towards  Ghebal-Elyeyr&»  or  Siena  £1- 
yira;  it  has  been  recently  repaired. 
Pueiria  del  Peaoado,  with  three  Moorish 
arches.  We  haye  already  noticed  that 
of  Las  Granadas  (Alhambra).  The 
principal  equarea  are :  the  renowned 
Bibarrambla,  where  once  stood  Bibid- 
rknl,  the  Gate  of  the  Riyer;  it  is 
interesting  only  as  haying  been  the 
site  of  so  many  jousts  and  tournaments^ 
gallant  deeds,  Moorish  fa/niaaia,  not 
unlike  those  present  Algerine  hippie 
performances,  etc,  and  the  scene  of 
great  eyents  and  continual  partisan 
hostile  meetings. 

The  Moorish  king  rides  up  siid  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bibarrambla,  on  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  X—Lard  Byron. 

Which  latter  yerse  ought  to  haye  been 
translated,  '  Woe  to  my  Alhama  i '  (Ay 
de  mi  Alhama  I)  This  legend-haunted 
spot  has  been  conyerted  into  a  common- 
place Plaza  de  la  Constitucion — aic 
tramaUgtorta,  .  .  Mauru  Close  to  it  is 
the  ancient  Feaeaderia,  the  modernised 
palace  of  the  archbishop^  whose  homi- 
lies Gil  Bias  finally  yentured  to  criti- 
cise, and  a4Joining  it  the  cathedral. 
The  town-hall  is  unworthy  of  notice 
Plaza  del  Triuf^a,  a  large  open  place, 
with  a  pretty  paseo,  a  much-yenerated 
efiHgy  of  the  Virgin,  by  Juan  de  Mena, 
and  a  statue  of  Maria  Pineda,  a  politi- 
cal martjrr  who  was  strangled  here  in 
May  1881.  A  constitutional  flag  hay- 
ing been  found  in  her  house,  she,  in 
consequence,  was  conyicted  of  high 
treason,  and  mercilessly  condemned  to 
death.  The  unfortunate  lady  has  been 
executed  a  second  time  in  efiigy  by  the 
sculptor.  Adjoining  this  placa  are  the 
bull-ring^  Church  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Gate  of  Elyira,  and  the  Hospital  Real. 
The  Plaxa  Nueba  contains  little  to 
interest  us.  It  is  built  oyer  the  Dano. 
Here  stands  the  modem  Avdieiiieia, 
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and  fonnerly  the  Chancilleru^  with  a 
fine  facade. 

The  principal  streets  are,  El  Zacatin, 
where  the  principal  Moorish  market- 
place once  stood,  as  the  name  snffi- 
dently  explains  {zoe,  Arabic^  a  mar- 
ket, like  the  Zoko  at  Tetuan,  Zooo- 
doTer  at  Toledo,  etc)  It  is  now 
a  narrow  sombre  street,  lined  with 
shops.  About  half-way  to  the  left  is 
the  Alcaioeria,  the  Moors'  silk  bazaar. 
A  great  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1842 ;  but  restiges  still  exist  of 
Moorish  stacco  work  and  rich  orna- 
mentation. In  the  Calle  de  las  Tables 
are  situated  the  honses  of  grandees. 
We  may  also  mention,  Calle  de  San 
Frandsco,  Accra  del  Genii,  etc. 

Promenades,  Theatres,  eta — The 
Alameda  is  a  eharming  broad  avenue 
formed  by  rows  of  stately  elms  that, 
uniting  their  branches  abore,  form  a 
roof  of  foliage  so  dense  that  the  shade 
beneath  Is  most  refreshing,  even  during 
the  hottest  days  in  the  year.  There  are 
gardens  on  each  side,  covered  with  roses. 
There  are  fountains  at  the  extremities 
which  contribute  to  the  coolness  of  the 
air  in  summer,  but  are  otherwise  unin- 
teresting. This  promenade,  and  the 
bridge  built  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  are 
the  works  devised  by  Marshal  Sebasti- 
ani,  who  considered  them  probably  as 
fully  compensating  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Alhambra,  etc  The  Garrera  de 
G(enil  (el  Salon),  and  the  above  are  the 
fashionable  waUu.  The  first  is  preferred 
in  summer,  and  the  second  in  winter. 
The  hour  of  the  paseo  in  the  former  sea- 
son is  in  the  evening,  and  the  band 
plays  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  at  8 
p.iL  on  the  Garrera,  the  resort  of/o- 
ahioifL  In  winter  the  promenade  hours 
are  from  4  te  6  p.m.  Near  the  Alameda 
del  Darro  is  the  medicinal  fountain  de 
los  Avellanofl^  the  site  of  the  Moorish 
Ayn-ad-dama,  or  the  Fountain  of  T^ars. 

The  present  theatre  (Teatro  Beal)  is 


small  but  elegant  Spanish  comedies 
(modem),  mostly  French  translations^ 
dramas,  and  dancing.  The  new  tfaeatz^ 
recently  opened  is  rery  elegantly  fitted 
up. 

The  Plata  de  Torot  is  small,  and  the 
'corridas'  here  are  considered  very 
second-rate. 

FaUveUs. — ^The  principal  foeoZ  festi- 
vals of  the  year  are,  the  anniversary  of 
the  taking  of  Oranada  by  the  Catholic 
kings^  January  2.  Repair  that  day, 
about  8  to  4  P.M.,  to  the  Alhambn, 
where  the  bonds  play,  and  the  pretty 
Granadinas,  'que  son  muy  finas^'  as 
rhyme  and  truth  will  have  it,  parade  in 
their  holiday  dresses.  On  that  day  the 
peasant  girls  from  the  vega  and  sur- 
rouiding  hamlets  repair  to  the  Alham- 
bra, ascend  the  Torre  de  la  vega,  and 
each  in  turn  strikes  the  bell  that  is 
placed  there,  which  is  said  to  ensure  a 
husband,  or  at  least  un  novio;  but  their 
black  eyes  are  surer  still  to  attract  a 
gaehS,  as  the  slang  of  the  migority  de- 
signates a  Lindoro.  On  that  day  the 
fountains  run  in  the  Alhambra— a  poor 
specimen  now-a-days  of  what  the 
grandes  eaux  of  that  Moorish  Versailles 
must  once  have  been.  On  Corpus 
Ghristl  the  Plaza  de  Bibairambk  is 
crowded  with  picturesque  groups.  The 
ftna  takes  place  on  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  June. 

Conioeyanee$  to  Zof^foron.— Service  in 
summer  only  by  Alchendin,  Padul, 
Durcal,  Talard,  and  Beznar;  asmalldiL 
(offices,  Fonda  de  la  Alameda) ;  fores, 
berl.,  40r. ;  int,  80r. ;  cup^  20r. 

JDzoursions. — Sierra  Nevada. — ^This 
^^  excursion  must  be  undertaken 

IjMr  in  summer  only,  and  with  a 
M&Lgood  guide.  It  will  interest 
the  geologist  and  botanist  as  well  as 
the  general  tourist  The  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, the  Old  Oroepeda  and  Moorish 
ffo  ZaiXf  iB  a  range  of  hills  which  rise 
east  of  Granada,  and  extrad  from  north 
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to  east,  prasenting  a  seriea  of  piDXiacles 
almost  always  clad  with  snow.  On  its 
southern  slopes  is  the  district  of  the 
secluded  Alpnjarras ;  on  its  northern 
slopes  are  some  very  fertile  yalleys. 
From  this  main  tnmk  branch  the 
minor  ranges  of  Qadar^  Lujar^  Gu^ar, 
FUdbreif  etc.,  which  are  clothed  with 
forests,  and  are  pregnant  with  marble, 
coal,  and  lead  mines^  and  contain  a 
remarkable  medicinal  herbal. 

Primci/al  HHgkts  0/  ikt  Surra  Ntvada, 

English  Feet.  Autliorities. 

MnkHacen      .       .  11,781  Oeroente. 

Pkacho  de  la  Vekta .  ii,S97  Da 

Da  .  zi,43a  Boissier. 

Cerro  de  la  Alcaaba  11,356  Clemente. 

Cerro  del  Caballo      .'  ii,aoo  Esdmatioo. 

C^erro  de  loe  Machos  .  11,205  Clemente. 

Col  de  la  Veleta         .  io^8a6  Boissier. 

Glacier  of  El  ConM  .  9,585       Do. 

Sierra  Lujar  .  6,a6a  D'Ottensheim. 

Village  of  Trevdes    .  5,330  Boissier. 

Qty  of  Granada  8,343        Do. 

Village  of  Lai^aron  •  8,384       Da 

The  Picacho  de  Veleta,  as  the  easiest 
of  access  fix>m  Granada,  is  the  one 
more  generally  selected ;  the  greater 
part  may  be  ridden.  Tourists  gener- 
ally start  in  the  night,  returning  next 
day.  A  tour  round  the  Alpnjarras  will 
repay  the  trouble.  Alhendin,  Padul, 
Laigaron,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs  and  most  picturesque  situation, 
the  valley  of  the  Orgiba,  the  wild 
romantio  Angosturas  del  Rio  and  Por- 
tugos  are  visited,  and  the  grand  ascent 
toMulaHacenisthenmade.  The  start- 
ing-place is  Treyelez.  The  view  from 
the  Mula  Hacen  is  much  grander  than 
that  from  the  Veleta.  By  starting  very 
early,  tourists  may  avoid  a  night  in  the 
mountains,  and  return  next  day  to 
Orgiba  through  the  lovely  wild  Box- 
raneo  de  Poqueirvk^  continuing  by  Lan- 
jaron  back  to  Granada.  A  diligence  ser- 
vice from  Laigaron  to  Granada  during 
t)ie  summer  season  only. 

Pedestrian  explorations  of  the  Alpn- 


jarras having  become  of  late  somewhat 
more  frequent  than  hitherto,  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  gathered  from  the 
'  Tours  of  Two  Members  of  the  Alpine 
aub'  ('Comhill  Mag.' for  Aug.  and 
Sept  1887,  and  Mr.  J.  Ormb/s  '  The 
Sierra  Nevada,'  <  Alpine  Journal,'  vol. 
iii.  1867),  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers. 

Make  Laigaron  head-quarters.  Beach 
that  place  by  diL  irom.  Granada,  or  get 
down  at  Ultimo  Suspiro  del  Moro^ 
whence  through  Durcal,  psst  the  Gorge 
of  Talara  and  Bridge  of  TabUte,  and 
turning  to  left,  take  the  rough  by-road 
that  zig-zags  up  hill  to  Lanjaron.  *  There 
is  a  decent  posada  in  this  clianningly 
situated  African  town  'el  paraiso  de  las 
Alpigarras, '  which  is  famous  for  its  fruit 
in  general,  and  its  oranges  more  espe- 
cially. A  young  man  of  the  town,  Juan 
Est^vez,  is  recommended  as  a  guide. 
Walk  to  village  of  Capilleria  by  Orgiba, 
2  hrs.  to  Barranco  de  Poqueira  ;  endea- 
vour by  camping  to  avoid  the  abomin- 
able posada  at  Capilleria;  sleep.  At 
daybreak  begin  the  ascent,  having  pre- 
viously secured  the  assistance  of  a  local 
guide  acquainted  with  the  Mula  Hacen, 
which  b  neither  dangerous  nor  even 
difficult  '  It  is  simply  a  long,  heart- 
breaking grind.'  After  a  few  'long, 
steep  slopes  of  mica  schist,  crowned  by 
a  fringe  of  Jsgged  rocks,'  you  gain  the 
rocky  pinnade  with  a*  structure  on  the 
summit,  built  by  Government  engineers. 
The  'Gorrid,'  literally  farm-yard,  is  a 
sort  of  enclosure  with  only  one  narrow 
outlet,  abut  in  by  a  precipitous  wall 
some  8  or  10  miles  in  extent,  the  depth 
somel500  ft  The  glacier  (9685  ft.  above 
the  sea,  200  to  800  ft  high,  and  600 
paces  broad,  Boissier),  which  is  the 
source  of  the  river  Jenil,  the  Baiianio 
del  Infiemo,  etc,  have  not  been  much 
explored.  Follow  the  path  over  the 
Colde  la  Veleta,  W.  of  ih^  pieacho,  and 
descend  to  eithei  Laigsron  or  Capilleria. 
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From  the  Trevelez  valley  (the  hamB  here 
are  iiTala  to  thoee  of  Capilleria ;  tliey 
are  the  best  samples  of  the  snow-cored 
Alpigarra  hams)  you  may  reach  Qranada 
by  the  way  of  Uj^ar,  and  the  mountain 
track  across  to  Guadix. 

Soto  de  Roma  (from  Riim,  the  Chris- 
tian), situated  on  the  Jenil,  the  estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  some  4000 
acres,  worth  about  £2000  a-yeor,  and 
which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Cortes ; 
the  mansion  and  grounds  are  most  in- 
different 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  across 
the  beautiful  Huerto,  2  hoiirs*  ride  to 
Santa  F^  whence  3  hours'  ride  will  take 
the  tourist  to  Padul  and  the  hill  called 
'  £1  Ultimo  Suspiro  del  Moro '  (the  last 
sigh  of  the  Moor).    See  p.  168. 

Dimdory, — Z>octor9.— 'Molina,  Sala- 
zar,  and  Creus.  Apothecary. — Torres. 
Ohver. — Sanz,  Calle  del  Principe.  Hair- 
dnaaer. — Gonzalez,  Carrera  del  GeniL 
A  good  capote  de  monte,  a  sort  of  pun- 
cho  used  for  riding,  may  be  purchased 
here  in  the  ZacatiA  for  $10. 

Baihs  at  Fonda  de  la  Victoria,  and 
Ba&os  de  la  Aurora,  CaUe  de  las  Hil- 
eras. 

Coins  and  AtUiquiiies,  Roman  and 
Arabic,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Di- 
rector del  Refino  de  la  Polvora,  who  has 
a  fine  collection  himself,  but  seUs  also 
specimens  firom  {t,  to  a  peseta.  N,B. 
— ^Visit  Seilor  Contrera's  interesting 
studio,  Calle  de  los  Gomeles,  No.  18, 
where  may  be  purchased  reduced  models 
of  portions  of  the  Alhambra,  very  well 
executed,  and  sent  to  England,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

CariTU). — Introduction  by  a  member. 

Books  of  Bsference, — 1.  'Descripcion 
del  Reinode  Granada,  bi^olas  Naseritas,' 
by  Simonet;  Madrid,  Imprenta  Na- 
cional,  1860,  1  voL     Interesting. 

2.  'InscripdonesArabesde Granada,* 
by  D.  Emilio  Lafuente  Aldbtara; 
Madrid,  1859;  very  interesting.   .This 


young  author  is,  after  Sr.  Gayangos* 
and  fistebanez  Calderon,  the  most  able 
Arabic  scholar.  The  Nazerite  dynasty 
is  treated  here  at  some  length,  as  also 
by  Simonet  in  his  work  (see  ntjMra,  No. 
1),  and  by  Sr.  Gayangos  in  'Memorial 
Histdrico  Bspaftol,'  voL  x. 

8.  '£1  Libro  del  Yiagero  en  Granada,' 
by  M.  Lafuente  Alcintara;  Granada, 
Sanz,  1843,  8vo.  A  new  edition  about 
to  be  printed  ;  good. 

4.  '  Manual  del  Artists,  etc.,  en  Gra- 
nada,'by  Jimenez  Serrano;  Granada, 
Pnchol,  1845,  12mo;  reliable. 

5.  '  Descripdon  Histor.  de  los  Alca- 
zares  do  Granada,'  by  Saravia,  fol.  MS., 
lib.  of  Marq.  de  la  Romana,  Madrid. 

6.  '  Descripcion  del  Alcazar  y  Fort 
de  la  Alhambra,'  etc.,  by  Riezu.  A 
MS.  read  in  Aoad.  Hist  on  July  8, 
1769  (note  by  Sr.  Mu&oz,  ui  infra). 

For  Sierra  Nevada  see  '  Geology.' 

StoHsHes  of  Province,  AgricuUure, 
etc, — Granada  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
vinces into  which  Andalusia  is  now 
divided,  and  the  most  eastern.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  provinces  which,  with 
Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Jaen,  are  com- 
prised within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mili- 
tary district,  or  capitania-general,  that 
extends  over  1088  square  leagues,  and 
has  Granada  for  residence  and  centre. 
The  population  of  the  province  amounts 
to  441,404.  It  was  one  of  the  four 
Moorish  kingdoms,  or  eucUro  reinoe, 
the  other  three  being  Seville,  Cordova, 
and  Jaen,  which  contained  about  8288 
square  leagues. 

T?u  ClimaU  is  admirably  suited  to 
agriculture,  and  under  the  combined 
iiiiuence  of  an  African  sun  and  mois- 
ture, kept  up  constantiy  by  the  alti- 
tude and  snow  of  the  mountains,  which 
latter,  melting  the  more  as  the  heat 
becomes  greater,  flows  abundantiy  into 
the  plains,  or  vegas^  and  fertilises  their 
light  ferruginous  sell,  the  succession 
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'of  crops  nevor  coftBes,  and  the  country 
teems  with  every  variety  of  production — 
viz.,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  eiik, 
com,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts.  Such  is, 
indeed,  the  fertility  of  this  privileged 
soil  that,  with  but  little  trouble,  and 
with  no  other  means  than  the  primitive 
Moorish  implements,  the  com  will 
yield  in  some  vegas  70  to  90  per  cent, 
and  the  Lngendike  alfalfa  (fMdioajgo 
«x<Mia),  grown  in  'tierrssde  r^gadio,' 
or  iirigated  lands,  will  bear  twdve  or 
sixteen  cuttings  in  the  year. 

Olimate.— Grsnada  iiihteompUmMd^ 
as  the  French  say,  of  Malaga ;  we 
mean,  of.  course,  as  a  medical  sta- 
tion ;  and  when  the  passive,  indifferent 
Spaniard  shall  have  tasted  the  cup  of 
gold,  and  be  roused  to  enterprise  by 
tiie  prospect  of  lucre,  English  comforts 
will  doubtless  be  increased,  and  con- 
vert these  places  into  the  most  fre- 
quented medical  stations  in  Europe. 
Malaga  for  the  winter,  and  Granada  for 
the  spring  and  summer,  are  likely  to 
be  finally  adopted  as  residences  suited 
to  invalids,  to  whom  the  gradual  transi- 
tion between  the  two  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  to  return  to  England 
in  the  summer  after  a  winter  at  Malaga. 
Granada,  besides  its  interesting  sights, 
possesses  many  other  inducements  for 
a  protracted  residence : — Pleasant  walks 
along  the  Genii  and  Darro,  excursions 
in  the  environs,  ascents  on  the  moun- 
tains, shady  promenades  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Alhambra  and  Alameda,  some 
good  shooting  in  the  surrounding  sotos, 
a  public  libraiy,  uninvestigated  to  this 
day,  and  whose  officials,  Sres.-  Oon- 
treras  and  others,  are  civil  and  obliging. 
There  is  also  here  a  constant  contrast, 
not  devoid  of  charms  and  strangeness, 
between  the  Alpine  character  of  the 
glaciers  of  Sierra  Nevada,  the  hills 
snow-capped  in  the  vicini^,  the  wild 
mountain  toirents  of  the  Genii  and 
Daizo,  and  the  African  sun,  the  tropi- 


cal vegetation,  the  eastern  aspect  of 
the  houses,  dress,  and  manners.  In 
summer,  owing  to  its  northern  aspect 
and  proximity  to  the  glaciers,  tlie  heat 
is  seldom  intolerable,  and  during  tlie 
winter  of  1862  it  was  our  lot  to  experi- 
ence its  rigorea;  and  we  can  testify  that 
had  the  house  we  lived  in  been  better 
constrocted,  no  fires  would  have  been 
needed,  and  as  it  was,  they  were  only 
lighted  six  or  eight  times.  The  tem- 
perature changes  suddenly  in  winter. 
A  raw,  fresh  breexe  sweeps  over  the 
town  in  the  morning,  subsides  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  the  N.E.  com- 
mences to  blow  about  dusk,  when  it  is 
sometimes  keenly  felt.  The  oscillatory 
movements  of  the  barometric  column 
take  place  then  on  a  scale  of  about  23 
milL  The  frequent  cases  of  nervous, 
and  a  variety  of  neuralgic  affections 
which  occur  at  Granada,  are  the  natural 
effects  of  tlie  prevalence  of  the  N.  and 
K  winds,  whose  stimulant  action 
irritates  the  nervous  system. — (Dr 
Cazenave.)  Angina  and  affections  of 
the  stomach,  and  intermittent  fevers, 
which  are  observed  here,  are  principally 
owing  to  the  variability  of  the  climate, . 
and  calculus  is  frequent ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  Granada  is  very  healthy, 
and  no  en/demic  illness  is  peculiar  to  its 
dimate.  The  finest  and  most  pleasant 
months  sre  April,  May,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June. 

Dtalh  Rate. — 1.21  in  the  capital,  and 
18  aged  upwards  of  90. 

Among  207  exemptions  froin  militaiy 
service  in  1861,  89  were  from  defects 
connected  with  the  sight,  40  affections 
of  the  stomach,  85  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  il  affections  of  the 
limbs. 

There  were  thousands  of  lepers  found 
in  the  city  when  the  Catholic  kings 
visited  it  after  its  surrender  in  1492 ; 
and  they  founded,  in  consequence,  the 
msgnificent  hospital  de  Sui  LAzsro 
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Howevdr,  this  croel  malady  was  at  no 
time  ezclnsiTely  characteristic  of  this 
healthy  and  fayonred  region,  bat  ex- 
tended itself  all  oyer  the  south  of  Spain 
from  a  yeiy  early  period.  Already,  in 
the  18th  century  (1284),  King  St 
Ferdinand  had  founded  the  hospital 
de  San  Ldzaro  at  Seville.  Lepers  are 
fast  disappearing  in  Spain,  there  haying 
been  only  176,  acoording  to  the  latest 
accounts  (1860).  The  principal  hospi- 
tals are  at  Granada,  Seyille,  Oomfta, 
and  BaAselona.  At  the  first,  there  were 
only  56  cases  in  1860,  and  74  in  the 
preceding  year. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
made  at  the  University  of  Granada.— >x86x. 

Ctntigmdt  Tkermomtitr, 


MoBtha. 

Temperature 
01  Air. 

1 

1 

^ 

AT«r- 
■Ce. 

9.6 

8.5 
X3.3 

33.x 
35.9 
39.x 
33.7 

x8.x 
X9.7 

Ma3d- 
miiiD. 

Minl- 
mimt. 

x86o 

December 
z86z 

January . 

February 

March    . 

April .     . 

May  .    . 

June  * 

July   .    . 

August    . 

September 

October  . 

November 

X8.3 

X4.9 
x8.5 
95.9 
97.0 
39.0 
34- « 

%\ 
^\ 

ax.s 

x.z 

a6 
x.o 

3.3 

l\ 

9-4 

X3.0 
X7.8 
XO.5 

7-3 
4-9 

x6 

9 
70 

173-3 

53.8 

59-9 
53.8 
66.3 
5ao 
3-1 

3.x 

Totals     . 

589.8 

y,           ff       temperature  .        .      z6.8 
Maximum  temperature,  August  8  .      38.5 
Minimum       „       „      January  ax       a6 

This  province  is  composed  of  plains 
and  mountalnoiis  ranges,  the  principal 
.of  which  are  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  S., 
the  slopes  of  which  are  almost  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  highest 
peak,  Mula  Hacen,  rises  11,728  ft. ;  the 
Sierra  de  Tejada,  to  S.  and  W.,  and  the 
Sierra  Morena  farther  to  the  N.,  thus 
forming    naturally    most    formidable 


I  ramparts  on  every  side  except  to  the  EL 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Darro  and 
Genii ;  the  first  rises  4  leagues  firom 
Granada,  dose  to  Hnetor,  and  the 
latter  takes  its  source  at  GUejar,  in 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  joins  the  Darro  in 
the  v^ga,  which  both  irrigate,  ana 
taking  in  several  minor  streams,  such 
as  Dilar,  Monachil,  Alfacar,  etc.,  flows 
through  the  Campos  de  Loja,  and  enters 
the  province  of  Cordova  through  Hiz- 
n^jar.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening  on  Sierra  Nevada,  and  its 
influence  on  the  melting  of  its  snow, 
the  Gtenil  has  a  sort  of  ebb  and  flow, 
rising  in  the  evenings,  whilst  it  de- 
creases during  the  night'  The  Darro 
is  said  to  contain  particles  of  gold,  and 
some  poor  people  earn  lOr.  to  20r. 
a-day  in  these  diggings.  In  1526,  a 
crown  made  from  the  nuggets  found 
here  was  given  to  Isabel,  wife  of  Charles 
v.,  and  in  1862  the  municipality  pre- 
sented the  queen  with  a  laige  one, 
supposed  likewise  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  this  river.  There  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  those  especially 
of  Alhama  (saline  hot  springs)  are  con- 
sidered most  efficacious,  and  were  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Arabs ;  the  ferrugi- 
nous carbonated  spring  of  Lanjaron  is 
also  frequented  for  the  diseases  attend- 
ant on  lymphatic  temperaments  ;  those 
of  Alomartes  and  Baeza  are  hydro-sul- 
phurous (for  diseases  of  the  skin).  The 
seasons  for  Alhama  are  April  to  June, 
and  September  to  October  (see  G^eral 
Information :  MvMirol  BaUu) ;  for  Lan- 
jaron, May  to  September  (see  ditto  for 
details  of  route,  accommodation,  eta) 

The  province  abounds  with  mines 
(many  of  which  were  advantageously 
worked  by  the  Moors),  and  the  moun- 
tains abound  in  marble  and  metals. 
Antimony  is  found  at  Motril  and  Al- 
deira.  Zinc,  copper,  and  lead  are  also 
frequent;    and   the   silver    extracted 
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in  1860  from  Granada  and  Almeria 
amounted  to  1,420,174  metrical  quin- 
tala.  There  is  no  trade,  saye  a  much 
rednoed  exportation  of  apirita,  oil, 
esparto^  and  fruit,  which  are  principally 
shipped  at  Motril ;  and  there  is  not  one 
single  manufacture  of  silk  or  linen ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  time  when  the  silk 
trade  occupied  thousands  of  hands,  and 
the  produce  was  sent  to  Florence,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  the  Levant  The  vegas  and 
hills  were  then  clothed  with  the  mul- 
herry.  The  produce  of  each  farm  in 
the  vega,  under  the  Moorish  rule,  yielded 
on  an  average  about  £200  a-year,  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  farmers  to  the 
king  amounted  to  about  £20, 000.  The 
silk  crops  that  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
monarchs  were  farmed  for  the  sum  of 
181,600  gold  ducats  a-year  ;  there  were 
180  mills  and  800  villages,  of  which  50 
contained  mosques,  and  60,000  men 
could  be  mustered  from  the  Alpujarras, 
Sierra,  and  plains.  But  the  low  price 
of  corn  and  other  produce  (the  former 
often  sold  for  20r.  the  fanega,  and  less) 
is  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people 
and  of  the  low  wages  (6r.  to  8r.  a 
mechanic,  6r.  a  labourer,  and  24r.  at 
Loja,  Alhama,  and  the  Alpigarras) ; 
and  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the 
want  of  roads.  But  in  a  few  years  it 
may  be  expected  that  Granada  will 
ei^oy  sizll  greater  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  principal  centres  of  con- 
sumption and  trade.  The  valuation  of 
the  province,  as  estimated  in  1857,  was 
as  follows  : — 

Landed  property  •  52,650,000 

Property   in   towns   and 

villages   .  18,600,000 

Manufactures        .  8,950^000 

Trade    .....  3,050,000 
Cattle — sheep  1,960,000 

85fOoo,ooo 
Or  little  upwards  of  ;C8iq,oo& 

As  for  schools  or  public  education, 
there  is  little  or  none,  beyond  a  toler- 


ably well -managed  university  nt 
Granada,  and  some  wretehed  public 
schools  and  private  academies.  About 
100  in  1000  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  y  leu  euatro  reglaa,  and  in  1857, 
out  of  a  population  of  444,629,  onl}' 
14,500  attended  schools. 

As  a  race,  the  Granadino  is  lively, 
intelligent,  bold,  and  the  women  are 
fascinating  and  graceftil ;  but  neither 
is  the  former  as  elegant,  witty,  and 
mojumtr  as  the  Sevilian  migo,  nor  the 
latter  as  pretty  and  sprightly  as  the 
Malague&as.  The  inhabitante  of  the 
Alpi:garras,  the  descendants  of  the 
Berbers,  are  a  veiy  fine  race— hardy, 
honest,  grave,  sober.  The  men  are  tall 
and  handsome  ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
drawing  the  navsga  as  an  '  ultima  ratio, ' 
and  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  Spain 
this  province  ranks  as  the  second  for 
murder  and  maiming.  In  objects  of 
interest,  Granada  and  its  Alhambra  are 
of  the  highest  order  in  Spain,  and  the 
Alptgarras  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
artist,  geologist,  and  lx>tanist ;  we 
recommend  pedestrians  who  may  have 
visited  and  scaled  every  peak  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  Switzerland  to  come  here 
and  explore  this  new  field,  which  has 
been  almost  closed  hitherto  to  scientific 
investigation. 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  poetry 
of  the  past  are  doubtless  already  ac- 
quainted with  this  land  of  romance,  in 
which  every  tower  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  love-legend,  and  every  ruin  the 
record  of  some  chivalrous  deed.  To 
those  who  would  know  more  upon  this 
score,  and  as  a  fitting  preparation  pre- 
vious to  visiting  this  part  of  Siiain,  we 
recommend  the  reading  of  Washington 
Irving's  '  Ibles  of  the  Alhambra,* 
Lockhart's  'Ballads,'  and  PrescoU's 
'  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.' 

Granada  was  for  a  long  period  of  years 
the  seat  of  scholarship  in  Spain,  and 
gave  birth  to  some  most  eminent  writei^ 
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and  artists.  Amongst  others  we  must 
mention  Fray  Luis  de  Granada  (1606). 
Hnrtado  de  Mendoza  (1606),  who  wrote 
seyeral  religious  works,  wastiie  historian 
of  the  war  of  Granada,  and  author  of 
that  early  Gil  Bias,  '  LazariUo  de 
Tonnes.'  Marmol  (1678),  the  author 
of  'Descripcion  de  Africa.'  Ponce  de 
Leon  (1629),  who  wrote  on  theology. 
Suarez  (1648),  one  of  the  most  learned 
Jesuits,  much  praised  by  Hugo  Grotius. 
In  arts  we  may  mention  Bocanegra 
(1660),  Alfonso  Cano  (1601),  and  Moya 
(1610),  aU  celebrated  painters,  and  the 
second  a  great  sculptor  besides. 

The  best  time  to  visit  this  province 
and  make  excursions  in  the  mountains 
IB  from  June  to  October.  April  and  May 
are  pleasant  months  at  Granada.  The 
Sierra  Elvira,  Tejada,  Huescar,  etc.,  are 
not  quite  so  Alpine  in  character,  or 
lofty  as  Sierra  Nevada,  but  more  pic- 
turesque and  woody. 

History.— After  the  battle  of  Guada- 
lete  (a.]>.  711),  in  which  King  Rodrigo 
perished,  and  with  him  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  the  victorious  Tank  advanced 
towards  Toledo,  whilst  he  entrusted  to 
his  lieutenants  the  subjugation  of  the 
surronnduQg  provinces.  The  conquest 
of  the  Illiberitan  region  was  sssigned 
to  Zaid  Ibn  Eesadi,  who  soon  achieved 
it,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Illiberis, 
the  capital.  The  exact  situation  of  this 
city  has  not  been  ascertained,  as  it  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  ruins 
partly  used  in  the  building  of  Granada ; 
but  according  to  the  Arab^  lbn-1-Jathib, 
and  some  other  writers,  it  must,  have 
been  about  8  m  W.  of  Granada,  and 
close  to  Sierra  Elvira.  Illiberis  was  an 
important  place  imder  the  Romans,  who 
had  fortified  and  enlarged  the  primitive 
Phoenician  city.  It  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  Pliny>  'Hist  Nat,'  and  was 
raised  to  a  municipium  under  the  empire. 
The  Goths  had  not  lost  sight  of  its 
natural  advantages,  and  maintained  its  I 


rank  as  metropolis  of  that  widely  ex- 
tending region.     It  was  a  bishop's  see, 
and  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  as  being  the  site  chosen  for  the 
first  council  hdd  in  Spain  (800  ▲.o.). 
Granada  was  at  that  time  a  small  city, 
iohabited  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of 
those  Jews  who  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
East,   and   had   been  dispersed   over 
various  parts  of  Southern  Europe.    The 
AmaUkUes^  as  they  were  then  called, 
settled  in  Spain,  where  they  founded 
many  colonies.    They  were  of  very  high 
caste,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  an 
independent   position    and    influence, 
which  at  first  they  used  to  promote  their 
commercial  interests,  but  subsequently 
extended  to  political  purposes.     Their 
enormous  riches  and  power  drew  upon 
them  eventually  the  distrust  of  the 
Goth,  who  iHersecuted  the  race  with 
merciless  envy  and  sectarian  hatred. 
The  Jews,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  Berbers— 
themselves  half  Jews  and  half  Pagans, 
and  who  had  always  looked  on  Spain 
as  their  special  prey — formed  a  plot^ 
which  was  to  deliver  them  of  their  op- 
pressors, and  open  the  gates  of  every  city 
in  Spain  to  their  allies.     This  exten- 
sive plot  was  discovered,  and  led  only 
to  an  aggravation  of  rigour.     But  at 
length  the  Goth  was  overcome,  and  thus 
it  was  the  Jews  who  principally  as- 
sured the  success  of  the  Mohammedan, 
or  rather  Berber,  invasion  of  Spain. 
As  a  reward,  therefore,  of  their  support, 
the  Jews  of  Granada  were  allowed  in- 
dependent residence,  whilst  the  Arabs 
retained    Illiberis,  which  they  called 
Elvira  ;  just  as  Hispalis  (Seville),  was 
turned  into  Ixbilia,  and  Stetabis  (Jativa) 
became  Xathiba.     The  etymology  of 
Granada,  which  the  Arabs  first  called 
Eamattkh-al-Yahoud  (Granada,  of  the 
Jews),  has  been  much  and  often  dis- 
cussed.     No    satisfactoiy  explanation 
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has  been  given  of  this.  The  oitj  then 
was  most  probably  sitoated  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  pariah  of  San  Ged- 
lio,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  Torres 
B^mejas,  the  Ited  Towers.  It  was, 
nsTertheless,  made  dependent  of  the 
Wall,  or  governor,  of  Elvira.  About 
748,  thousands  of  Eastern  as  well  as 
African  colonists  came  to  Spain,  allured 
by  the  hope  of  riches  and  the  report  of 
the  climate,  so  like  their  own.  Dis- 
cord, originating  from  difference  of  race 
and  sects,  ensued,  to  settle  which  the 
Khalif  of  Damascus  decided  that  the 
third  of  the  remaining  lands  belonging 
to  the  Christians  and  Jews  should  be 
given  over  to  the  new  comers,  and  each 
tribe  settled  in  that  region  which  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
native  country.  Thus,  to  the  Egyptians 
were  allotted  the  arid  plains  and.  table- 
land of  Mnrciaand'Estremadura.  Those 
who  came  from  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Palestine  fixed  themselves  in  the 
serrania  of  Ronda  and  Algesiras ;  the 
legion  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
chose  the  fields  of  Archidona  and 
Malaga,  and  10,000  Damascenes  settled 
in  the  province  of  Elvira,  which  re- 
minded them  of  the  sunny  land  ihey 
had  quitted.  Indeed  the  vega  appeared 
to  them  to  surpass  their  'QhauttiUi '  in 
extent,  fertility,  and  beauty ;  the  Qenil 
was  not  unlike  the  Barada,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  bore  resemblance  to  the  snowy 
summits  of  Mount  Hermon.  In  their 
Oriental  style,  they  called  it  rapturously 
the  Shdm  or  '  Damascus '  of  the  West — 
a  terrestrial  paradise,  whose  fountains 
were  pure  and  fresh  as  the  breath  of  the 
honris.  Here  the  myrtle  and  the  pome- 
granate, the  fig-tree  and  the  citron,  the 
olive  and  the  vine  grew  in  wild  luxu- 
riance; the  lofty  sierra  screened  the 
city  firom  the  icy  north,  and  the  town 
rose  on.  a  height^  like  a  throne  of  splen- 
dour, canopied  by  that  deep,  turquoise, 
spotless  fij  of  Spain  (which  really 


seems  like  a  reversed  Mediterranesn)| 
'so  calm  and  soft,  and  beautifuUy  blue, 
that  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  hea- 
ven.*— (Byron.) 

We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  Granada's 
destinies  until  the  formation  of  the 
Ummey^  empire  of  Cordova,  under  the 
rule  of  which  the  city  was  enlarged  and 
fortified.  The  Eadimkh  (or  old  fortress) 
was  built  about  that  time,  and  shortly 
before,  the  Kal'at  Al-hami^  or  red 
castle,  was  erected  to  oppose  the  inroads 
of  the  disaffected  tribes.  On  the  dis- 
solution snd  downfall  of  the  UmmeyMi 
dypasty  (which  was  hastened  by  the 
death  of  its  chief  supporter,  Al-Mans- 
sotir),  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain 
was  broken  up  into  numerous  petty  in- 
dependent kingdoms,  or  tafias.  Granada 
then  fell  to  the  lot  of  its  Berber,  Wall 
Zawi  Ibn  Zeyri,  who  became  its  first 
king.  The  importance  of  Grunada  rose 
rapidly.  Its  palmiest  days  were  under 
the  Nazeritedynasty,  which  was  founded 
by  Ibn-1-Ahmar,  the  builder  of  the  Al- 
hambra  palace.  During  his  glorious, 
yet  peaceful  reign,  it  became  the  em- 
porium of  the  West,  and,  according  to 
Arab  authorities,  boasted  a  population 
of  400,000  inhabitants,  besides  a  garri- 
son of  60,000  soldiers.  But  civil  strife 
(that  usual  Moslem  germ  of  death  and 
disunion)  and  petty  personal  Jealousies 
amongst  the  governors  of  rival  cities, 
together  with  the  difference  of  races 
between  the  tribes  that  composed  the 
heterogeneous  court,  people,  and  ha- 
rem (that  typical  Camarilla),  all  has- 
tened the  dSTumement  of  the  stirring 
and  poetic  drama  which  forms  her  his- 
tory, by  seconding  but  too  effectuslly 
the  plans  of  the  wily  and  daring  Chris- 
tian princes,  whose  eovetousnest  and  jisr- 
mmal  ambiUon  went,  as  usual,  by  the* 
more  popular  names  of  4>rthodoxy  and 
patriotism.  The  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  with  Tsabel  of  Castile  sealed 
the  fiette  of  divided  Granada  by  uniting 
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fhe  reBonrces  of  the  nation ;  and  after 
a  protracted  siege,  signalised  by  daily 
deeds  of  prowess  on  both  sides,  the  city 
at  last  surrendered  on  June  2, 1 492.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  Boabdil,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Genii,  delivered  up 
the  keys  of  the  Alhambra  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  former  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Arab  chronicles,  compelled 
him  to  dismount  and  kiss  his  hand,  and 
addressed  him  in  very  harsh  terms.  The 
standards  of  the  Cross  of  Castile,  Ara- 
gon,  and  Santiago  waved  on  the  shat- 
tered walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  thus 
ended  the  Mohammedan  rule  in  Spain. 


Boabdil  and  his  foDowers,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  Alpcgairas,  em- 
barked for  Fez  on  board  the  yeiy  ships 
which  had  escorted  Columbus  on  his 
second  yoyage  to  America,  oanying 
with  him  his  riches,  which,  though 
much  diminished,  amounted  to  the  then 
enormous  sum  of  9,000,000  mararedis. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Morocco, 
where  he  had  met  with  a  hospitable  and 
honourable  welcome,  he  lost  his  life  in 
a  battle  fought  on  behalf  of  his  ally, 
thus  dying  for  a  cause  which  was  not 
his  own,  whilst  he  had  cowardly  de- 
serted the  interests  of  his  throne. 


QRANJA  (LA). 


Bontes  and  Oonv. — From  Madrid 
l)y  rail  to  Villalba  in  4hr. ;  whence  by 
special  diL  in  attendance ;  fares,  etc, 
see  Segovia  (6  hours  in  all).  At  Vill- 
alba seyeral  public  conveyances  daily 
during  the  season  {la  temporada),  and 
only  one  in  winter.  The  routes  also 
change  according  to  the  season,  on 
account  of  the  snow,  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  tourists  to  omit  this 
excursion  altogether  in  winter,  when 
the  trees  are  leafless,  the  fountains 
stopped  up,  and  all  looks  like  a  stage 
when  the  play  is  over.  On  the  whole, 
except  for  the  gardens,  La  Graiga  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  '  Les 
grandes  eaux,'  when  las  aguas  eorren, 
may  be  seen  on  great  holidays,  court 
anniversaries^  etc.,  and  when  the  court 
is  there.  There  is  also  a  picturesque 
route  from  the  Escorial  over  the  Gua-  i 
damuna  chain. 

/nnt.— Fonda  de  la  Yizcaina  and  de 
Athan^ 

General  Description. — La  Gra^ja 
(the  Grange),  also  called  San  Ildefonso, 
is  a  SiHo  R&aL  2  m.  from  this  stood 
formerly  the  Palace  of  Yalsain,  which 
Philip  IL  had  embeUished,  now  a  ruin. 
Philip  y.,  who  liked  the  surrounding 


countiy,  decided  on  building  a  palace, 
which,  as  usual,  was  not  onlv  to  equal, 
but  to  edipee  Yersailles.  La  Graiya, 
situated  8840  ft  above  the  sea,  abun- 
dant in  water  and  trees,  appeared  to 
him  a  suitable  site.  This  grange  or 
farm-house  was  therefore  purchased 
from  the  Segovian  monks  of  £1  ParraL 
The  works  were  begun  in  1719,  and 
completed  in  1746.  The  architects 
employed  were  Jubarra,  Sachetti,  Du- 
mandr6,  Thierry,  ete.  But,  as  often 
happens,  when  this  golden  cage  was 
ready,  PhiHp  V.  died  (1746),  not  with- 
out having,  however,  sojourned  in  it 
for  some  months.  Charles  III.  built 
the  village,  and  made  several  important 
additions  to  it  Every  year  the  court 
removes  to  this  palace  when  the  heat 
and  tercianas  begin  at  Ara^juez,  and 
usually  remains  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Palace,— rThe. principal  facade  looks 
towards  the  gardens.  !rhe  central 
apartments  are  inhabited  by  the  royal 
family,  and  in  the  wipgs  the  household 
are  lodged.  The  modem  apartments 
are  airv  and  cheerful,  well  furnished, 
but  without  magnificence.  In  the 
lower  floor  there  is  a  good  collection  of 
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stataet  and  tntiqiiitiei^  wliich 
formed  by  the  oelebnted  Queen  Chiie- 
tinft  of  Swedeo ;  bat  the  beet  peantingw 
end  marbles  baye  been.remoyed  to  the 
Hfldrid  MaaemD.  Th^  CfoUgiata,  or 
Chapel  Royal,  waa  deeigned  by  Arde- 
man ;  it  ia  in  nowiae  remaikablei  The 
oefliii^  and  domea  are  by  Bayeo,  Maella, 
and  other  mediocritiea.  Obaerye  the 
fine  jaapera  which  compoae  the  retablo, 
the  fine  lapb  lazuli  tabernacle,  the 
tomba  of  niilip  Y.  and  hia  qneen 
laabella  Fameae,  all  the  worka  of  French 
artiata,  and  rerealing  bad  taate  and  a 
decided  hatred  to  simplicity.  The 
Oardeiu  are,  however,  the  great  attrac- 
tion here.  They  are  certainly  the  finest 
in  Spain,  and  held  by  Spaniards  aa  yery 
anperior  to  those  of  VersaJlles.  Obserye 
the  Oaseade  Oenador,  a  grand  aheet  of 
falling  water,  which  glitteis  gloriously 
in  the  snn.  There  are  twenty-six  foun- 
tains, many  of  them  ycry  remarkable ; 
the  principal  are  FuenU  <U  las  Jtanas 
(or  the  firogs);  a  series  of  cascatels, 
called  Xa  Oarrera  de  CabalUa;  El 
CkmaitiUOf  a  laige  corbeille  of  flowers 
and  fruits  from  which  the  water  spouts 
en  gerbe,  forty  jets  in  number,  and  rises 
to  76  ft.  That  of  the  Fama  reaches 
180  ft,  and  the  Ba/llae  de  Diana  is  an 
admirable  mythological  scene,  before 
which  the  neyer- would -be -amused 
Philip  y.  stopped  for  a  moment  when 
it  was  completed.  '  It  has  cost  me,  *  he 
said,  'three  millions,  but  for  three 
minutes  I  have  been  amused  1'    The 


statues  moat  admired  an  ApoUo, 
Daphne^  Liurttiia^  Bactkue^  Ameriea, 
etc.  The  naoal  labyrinth,  Swias  hilla, 
etc.,  conmionly  aeen  in  eyeiy  royal  gar- 
den, are  alao  here;  The  reearvado,  or 
priyate  gaidena,  which  contain  indiffer- 
ent conserratories  and  a  fine  orchard, 
Fl  Foton^  require  a  special  papeUta. 

Excursions  can  be  made  to^/V>u2ar, 
riding  by  the  Beventon,  a  paaa  frcn 
which  a  good  view  ia  obtained  of  the 
Pefialera,  a  mountain  which  rises  SSC-O 
ft.  This^  once  a  wealthy  Carthusian 
conyent,  ia  now  acarody  worth  aeeing^ 
aa  it  has  been  aeriously  injured,  used  aa 
a  glass  •  manufactory  etc.,  and  the 
paintinga  remoyed  to  the  Madrid  Mtueo, 
It  waa  erected  by  Juan  I.  of  Castile. 
The  church  datea  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  The  Capilla  de  los  Beyes  is 
the  work  of  Alfonso  Rodrigo,  1890. 
The  ceilings  were  painted  by  Palomina. 
There  are  two  or  throe  fine  tombs. 
Close  by  is  also  the  indifferent  yilla  of 
Queen  Christina,  called  QuUa  Peaares, 
Six  miles  off  is  the  small  unfinished 
palace  of  Rio  Frio,  which  was  begun  by 
the  widowed  queen  of  Philip  V.  The 
boar-hunting  is  first-rate,  and  frequently 
enjoyed  by  the  King  Consort 

Books  of  Beferenoe. — 1.  '  Com- 
pendio  historico,  topog.,  etc.,  de  los 
Jardinea  y  Fuentes  del  real  Sitio  de  San 
Ildefonso,'  by  Sedetko ;  Madrid,  A. 
Martinez,  1826,  8yo.  Very  complete 
and  trustworthy  ;  containa  descriptions 
of  Rio-frio  and  Yalsain. 


JEREZ  (prtm,  herez). 


flotela.— All  middling.  The  Fonda 
de  Luna  is  yery  decent  and  clean,  and 
the  host  ciyiL  Table  dlidte  at  4  p.m., 
16r.  ;  80r.,  bedroom  and  meals  in- 
cluded. The  wine  as  bad  aa  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  wine-producing  city,  and 
dearer  than  in  London.  There  is  also  a 
decent  Inn  de  la  Victoria  on  the  Plaza. 


Routes  and  Conyeyanoes^ — From 
Seville,  by  rail,  8  hours. 

From  Cadiz,  by  rail,  1^  hr. ;  distance, 
804  ™« i  the  stations  are  San  Fernanda, 
Puerta  Real,  Puerta  Sta.  Maria.  This  is 
a  pleasant  trip  through  arich  wine-grow- 
ing country,  studded  with  gay-looking 
whitewashed  caserios  and  cart^joa. 
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From  OibraUar.  A  wild  ride. of  171 
iMgaes  across  picturesque  sceneiy. 

IHntrmry^  Leaguea. 

Gibnitar 

San  Roque  to  la  PolTorilla     .    3I 
-    AlcaUL  de  los  Ganilos  (sleep 

here) 4 

Pftlenm 5 

Jeres 5 

(60  miles.)  Z7I 

AleaJd  de  los  OaauUa. — A  decent 
posado  ;  8827  inhabitants,  dose  to  the 
Barbate.  It  was  a  small  Roman  town 
fortified  by  the  ArabSi  and  which  be- 
came the  appanage  and  stronghold  of 
the  poiKjaut  family  of  the  Qaznles, 
whence  its  name,  Al  kabat,  the  fortress 
of  the  Gaznles. 

Tne  castle  was  blown  np  by  the 
French  in  1811.  The  old  town  was 
perched,  so  to  speak,  on  a  lofty  hill 
surrounded  by  smaller  cerroe ;  nothing 
remains  Of  it  save  portions  of  its  walls 
and  the  gates  called  Nueva  and  De  la 
Yilla.  The  new  or  present  town 
stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  Gerro  de  los 
Aroos,  embosomed  amid  vines.  The 
city  contains  restiges,  none  of  great 
importance,  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. In  its  plaza,  once  de  San  Joige, 
now  de  la  Constitucion,  is  the  old  Par- 
roquia.  It  preserves  only  an  ogival 
portal,  with  pretty  statuettes  of  the 
15th  century,  when  it  was  built ;  all  the 
interior  is  classical,  with  precious'  mar- 
bles and  fine  black  jasper  of  Pefia 
Jarpa.  The  belfry,  some  180  fL  high, 
is  built  of  brick  and  crowned  with  ex- 
quisite azulejo  work.  The  large  Domi- 
nican convent  de  las  Sagradas  Llagas, 
which  the  Harqu^  de  Tarifa  founded, 
has  been  turned  into  barracks  and 
stores. 

Patsma, — Formerly  an  appanage  of 
the  Duques  de  AlcalA.  Here  are  crossed 
some  heights  which  divide  thitf  small 
hamlet  from  the  Cuenca  of  the  Quad- 


alete^  the  celebrated  Oartiga  of  Jeres  is 
left  to  the  right,  and  In  the  distance, 
and  through  the  eoriiiiot,  ram^os,  de- 
hestUf  all  things  of  semi- African  Anda- 
lusia, we  descry  Jerez^  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest Andalusian  cities. 

From  Jlonda,  riding,  16  leagues.  A 
heavy  ride  across  the  Seiiania  de 
Ronda,but  which  can  be  performed 
with  all  safety. 


limtrtary. 
Ronda  to  Gfazalema 
£1  Bosque 
Aicoe  (sleep  hers)    . 


Jeres 


(50  miles.) 


3 
3 
5 

_5. 

16 


Leave  Ronda  at.  6  A.  x.,  bait  the 
horses  and  breakfast  at  £1  Bosque  at 
10  A.M.,  and  get  into  Aroos  at  about 
5.80  P.M. 

General  Description. — Jerez  de  la 
Frontera,  so  called  to  distinguish  from 
Jerez  de  los  Caballeros,  is  a  pleasantly 
situated,  sunny,  busy,  tidy  town.  It 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Cadiz,  and 
has  a  population  of  52,000  souls.  The 
houses  are  all  whitewashed  or  gaily 
painted,  with  elegant  miradoree^  charm- 
ing cool  patios,  and  so  dean  and  fresh 
that  they  appear  but  just  built  There 
is  a  pretty  plaza  with  stone  seats  all 
round,  and  stately  palms  waving  their 
green  plumage  and  golden  fruit  in  the 
air.  There  is  great  eouleur  locate 
about  the  houses  and  the  people,  who 
seem  to  have  retained  —  more  than 
any  other  Andalusian  province — all  the 
softness  of  manner,  the  gentleman-like 
bearing,  the  graceful  mien  and  atti- 
tudes and  refinement  of  the  Moors. 
There  are  some  English,  German,  and 
French  wine  -  merchants  established 
here,  and  some  of  them  possess  very 
pretty  villas  in  the  environs.  Besides 
its  palace -like  bodegas,  the  abode  of 
King  Sherry,  there  are  some  sights 
which  deserve  the  tourist's  attention— 
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•udi  u  tiia  Aleaar,  Cttihadn],  Chnrch 
of  Smi  Migad,  and  U  Curtnj* ;  bat  aU 
thcM^  and  tha  renowned  bodiMSM^  can 
be  eaefl J  aeen  In  a  day,  by  ecmmtindng 
eari  J,  and  letnniiiig  late  to  Oadic  or 
prooeediog  to  SeiiUe. 

.Hlatorioal  Votioo.— Jeres  waa  one 
of  the  eariieat  PhDeoldaa  coUmiea  fat 
Spain,  the  'AiidoqiUBOMariiia'of  FUiij, 
and  not  the  Perrian  Chtraz'aa  manj 
anthon  hare  crroneonalj  aaaerted.  The 
name  Xerec  Sidonia  ia  foond  on  Latin 
charts  of  the  18th  and  14th  oentoriea, 
Aaidona  being  a  wrrupUon  of  Aaido. 
The  Mnaialmani  tamed  OBoaris  AH- 
dona  into  Geria  Bidonia,  abbreriating 
it  finally  to  Gnria  alone^  Thej  thna 
soppreaied  the  aeeond  sellable,  aa  they 
did  with  the  Boman  name  of  CSaera- 
gaata  (Oeaar  Aagaata)  applied  to  Zant- 
goaa.  Cloae  to  it  took  place  the  battle 
of  the  Goadalete  which  opened  Spain 
to  the  inyading  Moor.  Ferdinand  III., 
el  Santo,  recorered  it  in  1261,  bat  it 
wu  retaken  by  the  Hoora»  to  be  re- 
gdned  1^4  by  Alfonao  the  Learned, 
who  granted  to  it  many  important  pri- 
▼ilegei,  and  peopling  it  with  for^  hi- 
dalgoa,  the  muehe  of  the  preaent  Jeres- 
ana  nobility ;  fortifying  it  oonaiderably, 
he  atyled  it  the  frontier  keep  of  Anda- 
Inaia,  whence  ita  name,  <U  la  FnnUera, 
In  the  municipal  archivee  of  the  town 
there  still  ezista  the  original  chart  of 
grant  aigned  by  this  wise  and  learned 
king.  To  the  forty  gentlemen  who  be- 
came his  TBssals,  he  grants  to  hold  in 
feod,  'hooSes,  six  aranzadaa  of  Tine- 
yards  ;  two  of  huerta ;  fifteen  of  oliye 
gronnds,  six  aranzadaa  of  careAiIly  plant- 
ed Tinea,  six  yugadaa  (the  extent  which 
twelTe  bollocks  can  plough  in  a  day) 
for  corn,  and  besides  200  maraTcdis  of 
the  king's  priyy  purse.* 

BightB.—The  Aletuar,~^ThiB  piotor- 
eaque  old  palatial  fortress,  which  haa 
jeen  the  scene  of  so  many  heroio  deeds, 
melaacholy  confinements,  and  amorous 


aeenes^  looks  aaifit  had  been  bat  jnst  fin- 
ished, for  the  aoft  climate  of  Andalusia 
preaerrea  monuments  in  all  their  pria- 
tine  atate.  It  is  close  to  the  charming 
shady  Alameda,  and  from  the  platfonna 
of  ita  Torre  del  Homenage  and  the  octa- 
gonal tower  to  the  left,  the  Tiewa  ex- 
tend oTer  ita  own  gardens,  and  an  hori- 
zon formed  by  Sierraa  richly  tinted  with 
green  and  purjAe  huea^  and  worthy  of  a 
Qaspar  Pouasin  or  a  Clande  de  Lorraine. 
Its  chapel  is  small  and  dreular,  and 
was  founded  by  Alfonso  the  Learned. 
This  palace,  the  property  of  the  yonth- 
fol  Duke  of  San  Lorenzo^  haa  been  re- 
cently repaired.  The  Salon  del  Trono 
and  patioa  are  all  that  attract  any 
notice. 

€vA\g^nLL — ^The  Col^pata  waa  b^gnn 
in  1605,  and  waa  completed  by  Cayon, 
the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  ScTille. 
Itiaagood  specimen  of  charrigneresque. 
The  interior  is  laige,  spacious,  lofty, 
but  in  pseodo-claasiad  bad  taste.  At- 
tached to  the  cathedral  is  a  good  library 
and  monetario  collected  by  the  Bishop 
of  Signenza,  Diaz  de  la  Guerra,  a  natiTe 
of  Jerez* 

San  Miguel, — Its  lafade  is  of  bastard 
Gnsoo-Boman,  a  mask  hiding  a  former 
plain  bat  not  inelegant  ogiyal  medi«Tal 
front;  there  are  Bemineaque  pillars, 
statues,  and  details  in  questionable 
taster  The  lateral  portals  haye  retain- 
ed exquisite  portions  of  the  Gothic 
period.  The  Sagrario  is  a  Corinthian 
chapel,  also  indiflerant  The  interior 
is  Tery  elegant,  and  were  it  carefully  re. 
paired,  would  be  moat  atriking.  It  be- 
longa  to  the  period  of  decline,  when  it 
was  built  (1482).  It  consists  of  three 
naTcs  diyided  by  massiTC  pillars,  from 
whoee  plain  and  elegant  capitiUs  the 
ogiyal  arches  of  tlie  lateral  nayes  spring, 
not  without  boldness^  and  which  sup- 
port tlo  groups  of  shafta  or  rods  in 
which  the  roof  of  the  centre  naye  rests. 
The  piers  of  the  transept  are  higher 
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Uian  the  rest,  composed  of  bundles  of 
shafts  and  elaborately  ornamented  with 
foliage,  niche-work,  and  mouldings. 
The  transept  is  most  profnselj  orna- 
mented ;  the  lines  and  details  are  com- 
plicated, and  the  roo(  pillars,  arches, 
etc.,  are  exuberantly  loaded  with  tracery 
and  net-worlE.  Roberts'  picture  of 
this  transept^  though  poeHded^  oonreys 
a  just  idea  of  the  effect  produced.  Ob- 
senre  in  the  presbytery  of  hiidi  altar, 
not  the  three  orders  adapted  by  igno- 
Fsnt  restauradores  to  the  original  Gothic, 
but  the  excellent  bassi-relieTi  by  Mon- 
taftes,  and  representing  Annunciation, 
Katlyity,  Adoration,  Circumcision, 
Transfiguration,  our  Lord  in  Limbo, 
and  St  Michael,  for  which  he  receiyed 
8200  ducats.  It  dates  about  1626.  All 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  between 
him  and  the  church,  with  the  detailed 
description  of  the  relievos^  how  they 
were  to  be  executed,  etc.,  and  other 
curious  information  respecting  this  fine 
retablo,  may  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  this  church.  The  portals  inside  are 
elegantly  designed;  obeerve  that  of 
CapiUa  del  Bautismo.  The  altar  and 
small  Chapel  de  las  Animas  has  a  re- 
tablo of  the  most  extrayagant  painted 
sculpture  representing  the  souls  of  pur- 
gatory, en  personntf  with  St.  Michael 
aboye,  and  on  left  St  Peter  holding  the 
keys.  Upon  the  reja  which  rails  it  in, 
and  at  intervals,  are  placed  five  wooden 
skulls,  all  crowned,  one  with  a  tiara,  a 
second  with  a  kingly  crown,  a  third 
with  a  Cardinalate  barretta,  etc. 

The  CapiUa  del  Sagrario  is  richly 
ornamented ;  the  windows  are  elegant, 
the  folding  doors  by  Berruquette :  the 
Christ  by  Montafies. 

San  DUmisio. — An  exquisite  and 
well-preserved  example  of  the  Moro- 
Gothic  style  so  prev^ent  in  Alfonso  el 
Sabio's  time.  The  fafade  reminds  one 
of  the  earlier  churches  of  Cordova  and 
Seville.   Observe  the  painted  arohivanlt 


of  portal,  with  flat  leaves  on  the  exter- 
nal moulding,  the  projecting  aleso  with 
d<^'  heads,  the  agimes  under  the  plain 
drcular  windows,  and  the  stone-built 
tower  on  left  of  the  apse,  and  decorated 
with  horseshoe  agimeoes  and  buttresses. 
The  apse  is  likewise  of  stonA,  with  mas- 
sive buttresses  and  middle  -  pointed 
windows  decorated  with  delicate  mould- 
ings and  Byzantine  capitals.  The  spouts 
of  the  gutters  are  fiuitastically  shaped 
into  varied  forms  of  grotesque  animals, 
peeping  through  the  thick  weeds  and 
Uohens,  and  produce  a  picturesque  effect 
This,  one  of  the  finest,  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  of  the  most  perfect  and 
well-preserved  specimens  of  the  Mude- 
jar  style  in  Spain,  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated to  St  Dionysius  (to  whose  inter- 
cession he  considered  he  owed  the 
taking  of  Jeres)  by  Alfonso  the  Learned, 
middle  of  18th  oentuiy. 

Santioffo  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Catholic  kings.  Obeerve  an  exquisito 
ogival  lateral  fagade  of  the  third  period 
with  good  statues.  The  principal 
fa^e  was  awkwardly  repaired  and 
modemised  in  1668.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  three  elegant  naves  by 
ogival  arches  resting  on  pillars^  whose 
£^t  capitals  are  in  the  shape  of  crowns. 

fFin&-Cellar8,-^TheBd  Bacchus'  pa- 
laces are  the  style  of  architecture  whicli 
the  Jerezanos  admire  most ;  and  palaces 
they  truly  are  rather  than  cellars,  as 
some  of  them  consiBt  of  ten  or  twelve 
spadouB  naves,  containing  upwards  of 
10,000604ml  They  areshown  to  visitors 
on  application  to  the  proprietors  or  their 
principal  clerks,  daily,  except  Sundays, 
and  xmtil  2  p.  ic.  All  the  different  pro- 
cesses practuBod  here  can  be  followed  in 
some  minutes,  from  the  pressing  of  the 
grape  to  bottling  ready  for  exportation. 

The  bodegas  which  are  better  worth 
a  visit  are  &06e  of  Messieurs  Duboso, 
Byasfl^  &  Co.,  and  of  Sr.  Pedro  Domeoq. 
The    principal  wine  -  merohants   are 
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f onignen»  Rngliah,  Gennan,  and  French. 
The  wine  u  not  sold  on  the  spot,  nor 
are  orders  for  England  received,  as  this 
wonld  be  a  detriment  to  the  merchants' 
English  agents ;  besides  which  the  prices 
really  differ  little,  whether  pmrchased 
in  England  or  at  the  bodega,  and  to  be 
shipped  afterwards.  The  different  sorts 
of  wine  are  generously  offered  to  taste ; 
and  the  best  qualities  are  left  for  the 
last  Monsiear  Domecq's  priTste  cellar 
contains  most  exquisite  yarieties  of  the 
golden  juice.  Ask  to  be  introduced  to 
his  Tenerable  monster  cask.  Napoleon. 
Messrs.  Dubosc's  1820  and  183S  sherries 
are  perfect ;  there  are  colour,  flayour, 
age,  and  prices  to  satisfy  eyery  taste  and 
pocket 

The  Oartuja. — Three  miles  from  Je- 
rex,  twenty-fiye  min.  drive  in  a  caleaa. 
A  good  carretela  may  be  also  procured 
for  from  25r.  to  80r.  (6  shiUinge)  there 
and  back.  Close  to  this  old  Cartiliusian 
convent  rolls  the  Guadalete,  the  Chrysos 
of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  fVom  its 
yellow  waters;  the  Arab's  river  of 
delight,  W2id.al-leded.  On  its  banks 
the  celebrated  battle  was  fought,  July 
26,  711.  between  the  disorganised  ef- 
feminate army  of  Don  Bodrigo  and 
the  Berber  undisciplined  but  wiiy  bold 
tribes  of  Tank  and  Moussa.  The  car- 
ttga  was  founded  in  1477,  by  Don 
Alvaro  Obertos  de  Yaleto,  who  is 
buried  here,  and  died  1 482.  The  plater- 
eeque  portions  were  executed  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  prin- 
cipal facade  was  the  work  of  Andr^ 
de  Ribera,  1571.  Four  large  ^uted 
Doric  pillars  flank  the  superb  circular 
arched  portal.  The  niches  are  filled 
with  statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Bruno, 
and  St  Austin.  Over  the  cornice  is  a 
front  with  effigy  of  God  the  Father. 
This  portal  leads  to  a  spacious  patio, 
in  which  is  the  bastard  Corinthian 
facade  of  the  church,  dating  1667,  and 


over-omamented  with  details  snd  indif- 
ferent statues  of  saints.  There  are 
three  patios  or  cloisters  within,  tiie 
principal  of  which  is  classical,  and 
with  twenty-four  white  marble  pillais. 
The  second  is  a  danstrillo,  witii  four 
plain  piUars  and  delicate  Byantine 
leaf-work  on  the  capitals.  It  belongs 
to  the  Gothic  of  decline  as  well  as  the 
third  period.  Little  remains  here  now, 
save  the  empty  cells,  an  old  croes,  and 
some  cypresses,  of  what  was  once  the 
wealthiest  monastery  in  this  part  pf  the 
world,  a  repository  of  arts  and  a  school  of 
learned  and  wise  men,  who  were  first-rate 
fanners  and  the  most  celebrated  horse- 
breeders  in  Andalusia.  Most  of  its 
finest  Zurbarans  were,  at  the  suppression 
of  the  convent^  sent  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  have  been  sold  for  a  song  at 
the  sales  of  Louis  Philippe's  and  Mi:. 
Standish's  collections  in  1858  ;  the  rest 
were  removed  to  and  are  now  at  the 
Cadiz  Picture  Gallery  (Museo).  The 
Yeguada,  or  breeding  stables,  weresup- 
prened  in  1886,  and  the  vineyards  sold. 
In  the  distance^  near  La  Oartuja,  rises 
a  small  hill,  £1  Real  (the  camp)  de 
Don  Rodrigo,  where  this  ill-fiited 
monarch  had  his  head-quarters  during 
the  battle. 

Afw  dt  la  FrwUtra  (5  leagues),  ts.ao3 
inhabitanti,  a  good  posado  outaide  the  town  on 
tbe  Jeres  road. 

This  ancient  dty  rites  picturesquely  on  the 
S.£.  slopes  of  a  huge  Mons-Senutus,  v^se 
base  is  watered  by  the  Guadalete,  which 
girdles  almost  all  the  town,  and  is  joined  amid 
its  fertile  plains  by  the  Majaceite.  The  view  of 
the  distant  blue  hills  of  the  Siexra  blending 
with  the  sky  is  charming  from  its  high  Plaxa 
del  Ajruntamiento.  It  was  recovered  from  the 
Moon  in  1934  by  the  In£uite  D.  Enrique,  son 
of  St.  Ferdinand.  It  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moon,  and  was  finally  recovered  and 
peopled  by  Alfonso  el  Sabio  in  1964.  It  was 
the  Aroo  Briga  of  the  Iberians,  and  And 
Colonia  of  the  Romans.  Its  important  positioa 
as  the  key  of  tbe  Seville  and  Ronda  regions 
on  that  side  caused  it  to  be  called  d*  la  Frva* 
Uru,  which,  moreover,  distinguishes  it   fiofli 
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tterend  other  wretm.  Eccleriologists  will 
notice  the  Sen  Pedro  Church,  which  coofcuoe 
one  of  the  fineat  retabloB  of  the  15th  century  in 
■n  Andafauia.  Its  compartments  represent 
scenes  fiom  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  the 
tutelar.  The  church,  which  dates  of  isth  cen- 
tury, has  heea  rilely  modernised.  That  of 
Sta.  Maria  is  a  fine  example  ot  the  Gothic  of 
the  time  of  the  Catholic  kings,  but  is  unfinished. 
Obserre  its  magnificent  portal ;  its  lintel,  tym- 
panum with  statuettes  and  niche  work. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  three  naves.  The 
lateral  one  rery  narrow,  and  as  high  as  the 
centraL  The  columns  elegant  and  plain.  The 
details  round  the  window  very  curious,  and 


many  most  elegant  Observe  also  the  exqui- 
site plain  Gothic  portal  of  the  house  of  Conde 
del  Agufla,  and  its  charming  .Mon>-Gotluc 
agimes  window. 

There  is  a  decent  poeado  at  El  Bosque  (10 
leaguesX  Between  its  termiao  and  that  of 
Prado  dd  Rey  is  the  abundant  source  of  water 
which  turns  into  excellent  salt,  'and  is  caUed 
Salinas  de  Hortales. 

Offaaaloma  (13  leagues).  — /Vmdb  dg  la 
Trtnidad;  7549  mfaabitanls.  It  was  one  of 
the  feats  <tf  the  esforcado  Rodrigo  Ponce  <te 
Leon  to  capture  this  then  important  stronghold 
— the 'Laddufia' of  the  Romans.  Itstaadson 
arocky  hin. 
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OeosraphioaL — ^The  former  Rdno 
de  Leon  has  been  divided  into  the  five 
present  provincee  of  Salamanca^  pop. 
262,888  ;  Leon,  pop.  840,244  ;  Yallado- 
lid,  pop.  246,981  ;  Palenda,  185,956  ; 
and  Zamora,  pop.  248,502  ;  total, 
1,284,065.  Tlie  extent  comprised  by 
them  IB  some  20,000  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Montesde 
Leon,  a  ramification  or  branch  of  the 
Sierra  de  Asturiaa ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
phiins  of  Castilla  la  Yiqja,  Sierras  de 
Oca,  de  XTrbiad,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra 
de  Qata,  de  Francia  (5202  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea).  Sierra  de  Avilla,  which 
separates  it  from  Estremadura  and 
Castile ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Sierra 
de  Porto,  Portugal,  and  province  of 
Comfia.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Luna,  Orbigo,  Perma,  Esla,  Ormafia, 
Bemesga,  from  N.  to  S.,  which  all 
empty  themselves  into  the  Duero  and 
the  Tonnes.  The  principal  hilly  dis- 
tricts are  Laceana,  Babia,  Aiguelles, 
Omafta.  The  sonthom  slopes  of  the 
range  of  MUs  that  divide  Asturias  from 
Leon  are  less  rapid  and  steep  on  this 
side,  but  like  the  other  in  aspect  and 
faxiety.    The  peaks  and  more  elevated 


plateaux  ate  covered  with  almost  per- 
petual snow;  a  wild  vegetation  pre- 
vails in  its  goiges ;  the  beech-tree, 
oaks  {QwrcM  nUnitt  and  QyuirwM  ilex), 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  plains,  extend- 
ing to  some  861  leagues,  are  wind- 
blown, treeless,  but  corn-growing,  or 
consist  of  pasture-land. 

History. — ^This  kingdom  was  the 
second  in  Spain  (Asturias  the  first) 
which  rose  against  the  Mussulman,  and 
began  that  long  reaction  and  struggle 
between  North  and  South,  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  seven  centuriea  Pelayo, 
King  of  Oviedo,  captured  Leon  from 
the  Infidel,  and  founded  its  independ- 
ence. Alfonso  the  Catholic  (a.d.  789- 
57)  extended  the  limits  of  the  reino 
beyond  the  Duero  to  the  frontiers  of 
Estremadura.  Castile,  under  Count 
Feman  Qonzalez,  became  separate  from 
Leon,  to  which  it  belonged,  but  was 
once  more  annexed  to  it  by  marriage^ 
and  finally  absorbed  it.  The  first  who 
was  styled  King  of  Leon  and  CastUe 
was  Ferdinand,  son  of  Sancho  the 
Great  His  heir,  Sancho  el  Fuerte, 
celebrated  for  being  one  of  the  dramatii 
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ia  tittt  dniMtie  poem  tbe 
'  BooMacero  del  Cidy '  wit  traKheroulj 
ttindend  st  the  ocge  of  Zmora,  lij 
Bdkdo  JMttm.    AlfooM  YL,  hii  bro- 
tfacr,  who  hod  otdcrad  this  crimen  wm 
nioed  to  tho  throne  under  the  noineof 
JLbkg  of  Leon  mod  Cbetiki    The  two 
Idn^doiiif  were  oftn  eererad  and  muted 
e^un  by  awH  wan,  end  finaJlj  joined 
It  the  deeth  of  Alfoneo  IX.  in  the  per- 
son of  St  FerduuuuL    The  Moon  nerer 
•ettled  down  ngahuij  in  Leon — not 
ftam  the  Telonr,  indomitable  eneigf, 
ete.,  of  the  inhabitaati^  who  weie  drircn 
bj  them  from  Toledo  into  the  monn- 
tain  tuiUtmtM,  but  beeaaae  the  oold, 
damp   elimate,    the    porertj   of  the 
peo^  the  wxetdiedneii  foond  in  eities 
and  Tillagei^  ehnrehet  and  pelaoea,  did 
not   tempt  them.      They,   thetcfore^ 
limited  themtelTea  to  periodical  laida, 
carrying  off  cattle^  aheep^  and  grain, 
and  deatroying  ererythingwith  fire  and 
ewonL    Tlie  meet  celebrated  inroada  of 
the  Moon  took  place  imder  Almana- 
§ohr,  the  Moorish  Cid ;  thefint  in  9M, 
agidnat  Santiago,  when  all  waa  rased  to 
the  ground ;   and  the  next  in  1002,. 
when  the  great  hero,  ill  and  weak  aa  he 
wai»  aaaembled  20,000  men  at  Toledo, 
and  derastated  the  country  on  all  ddea. 
The  kingdom  of  Leon  did  not  eaaily  re- 
corer  from  the  oonatant   inroada   of 
the  Moor  and  dril  war,  and  to  thii  day 
ii  tu  behind  erery  other,  aare  GastQe 
and  Eitremadnn,  in  agricnltnre,  trade^ 
etc. 

Oharaoter  and  Dreaii. — The  Leon- 
eiei  differ  oonaiderably  in  chaimcter,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  different 
regfona  which  they  inhabit  Thns  the 
highlanden  undparamstu  (pmra9no,  an 
elerated  plateau  or  table-land)  are  tem- 
perate, peaceful,  hard-workings  and 
actiTe»  whilit  thoee  of  the  plaina,  and 
more  eapedally  thoee  who  Uto  on  the 
baaki  of  the  Orbigo  and  Sil,  are  indo- 


lent, dnil-niinded,  dirty,  and 
On  the  wIkJo  they  are  a  loyal  and 
hoaeat  people,  food  of  hooM  (and  what 
home  I),  old  ^-rtifftt  and  ^''■rnrnn,  itr 
ihim  handenme  ;  hoepitable  and  Idnd- 
hearted,  bat  rode  and  Ignoiant,  princi- 
pally  giren  to  paatrntn^  mnrierimm^ 
and  badking  in  tiieann,  wheaithap- 
peaatoahineL  There  ia  great  porcrty 
in  large  and  amaU  dtiea^  an  abeentee 
nobility,  and  an  oreigmwn  ektgy. 

The  ilmff  of  the  Leoneaea  ia  peculiar. 
The  ehaiTO  and  eharra  are  the  Leoneae 
migo  and  maja^  Thcjr  eoatome  ooa- 
aiati^  for  the  men,  of  a  alowched  hat, 
an  embroidered  ahirt;  a  abort  TdTet 
waistcoat  enllTeaed  with  aqnare  sOtct 
buttons  and  ribbona,  a  cloth  jacket 
with  relvet  edgings  at  the  elbowa^  long  * 
doth  gaiten  em^idered  beneath  the 
knec^  and  a  broad  leather  bdt  round 
the  groins,  laige  aOrer  bucklea  in  the 
shoes.  The  clianu's  dress  is  rery  be- 
coming :  a  red  Telvet  boddice,  Juhon, 
with  bug^ea  intricatdy  worked  into 
different  patterns ;  a  acariet  or  purple 
petticoat,  m4MiiUeo,  embroidered  with 
atars,  birda,  flowen;  a  narrow  apron, 
mandiU,  embroidered  alao ;  a  saah  tied 
up  behind ;  a  square,  somewhat  short, 
doth  mantilla,  c2  eenerero,  fiutened  by 
a  silTer  clssp,  eorehete;  a  canunba  in  her 
hair;  wrist-cufls  wrought  with  gold ;  a 
gold -worked  handkerchief,  rebodUo; 
jewels  and  chains  with  coloured  stones 
— all  hdrlooms— complete  the  female 
dress,  one  of  the  mosit  picturesque  in 
Spain. 

JfampotoL— The  origin  of  this  race, 
which  inhabits  the  district  around  As- 
toiga,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some 
writen  derive  it  from  a  Oeltiberian  ori- 
gin, othen  assert  it  ss  a  Berber  descent 
Dozy,  the  learned  Orientalist  of  Ley- 
den,  states  that  they  are  the  remnants 
of  the  MalagoutoB,  who  inhabited  Mala- 
Oothia,  a  part  of  the  Campi-Gothid, 
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and  wlio  by  maniage,  eta,  had  become 
Ghriatiaiu.  A  chronicler  calls  them  in 
784,  'Thehighlanden  of  Malacontia.' 
Many  of  them  held  lands  abont  Leon 
and  Astoi^  when  these  two  cities  were 
repeopled,  and  their  priests  had  names, 
all  or  mostly  purely  Arab,  ^uch  as  Ma- 
hamudi,  the  deacon ;  HilU,  the  abbot; 
AireJ^  the  priest,  etc  They  embraced 
the  nonconformist  doctrinesin  the  8th 
century,  and  rose  against  the  self- 
called  orthodox  Arabs.  ('K^erche 
sur  THist  et  la  litt  de  I'Espagne,' 
2d  ed. ;  Leyden,  1860,  vol.  i  p.  185). 
Mr.  Dozy  finds  great  similarity  between 
their  dress  and  that  of  the  Berbers  of 
the  present  day.  Howeyer,  on  examin- 
ing with  attention  all  the  difierent 
dieses  worn  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  in 
carvings  and  pictores  contemporary  of 
their  dominion  in  Spain,  the  pictures 
at  the  Alhambra,  the  basd-relievi  of 
the  Capilla  Real  at  Cathedral  of  Gra- 
nada, etc,  one  cannot  find  any  re- 
semblance, and  must  incline,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  to  ascribe  to  them 
another  origin.  Might  they  not  be 
Mauri-Gothi,  and  the  remnants  of  a 
mixture  between  the  Berbers  and  Goths  t 
The  Berbers  settled  in  Asturias  more 
than  is  generally  believed.  In  784-741 
there  was  not  a  single  Galician  tillage 
that  was  not  in  their  possession ;  even 
in  the  11th  century,  there  were  many 
Berber  families  living  near  Leon,  and 
mentioned  in  Alfonso  Y.'s  Fuero  de 
Leon,  srt.  Ist  The  dress  varies  some- 
what at  Zamora  and  Salamanca. 

Agrionlture  and  Mines.  —  The 
plains — ^tierra  de  campos— of  Palenda, 
Zamora,  and  Yalladolid,  are  among 
the  best  corn-growing  countries  in 
the  world.  In  the  province  of  Leon, 
sheep  are  principally  reared,  and  of 
these  it  formerly  possessed  upwards  of 
896,000  head,  llie  hills  produce  ex- 
cellent timber,  and  orchards,  yielding 


exquisite  cherries,  apples,  etc,  clothe 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  stretch 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns.  Excellent  cheese 
and  butter  are  made  in  the  hDly  re- 
gions, but  not  at  Leon.  Qarbanaos, 
good  heady  red  wine,  made  at  Toro, 
and  mules,  are  also  local  prodnots. 
There  are  some  mines  in  the  reino^  once 
celebrated  for  the  '  MMnks '  mines  of 
gold  and  vermilion,  which  Pliny  the 
Younger  managed  for  some  time,  and 
said  to  deserve  being  worked  again. 
The  excavations  are  curious  and  worth 
a  visit  Antimony,  iron,  and  coal-beds 
are  also  found,  but  yield  unimportant 
quantities.  The  Sil  is  said  to  carry  in 
its  waters  traces  of  gold,  as  the  Darro 
in  Andalusia,  and  several  other  rivers 
both  in  the  Spanish  and  French  Pyre- 
nees. The  Northern  and  Palenda 
railways  to  Ponferrada  are  calculated  to 
give  great  impulse  to  trade  and  agri- 
culture, and  develop  the  great  ro- 
sources  of  this  country. 

cnimstei — ^We  entreat  tourists  to. 
avoid,  above  all  things,  visiting  tins 
part  of  Spain  either  in  summer  or  win- 
ter. In  the  former  period,  the  heat 
and  glare,  the  sandy  roads,  and  furnace 
breath  of  evening,  afifect  the  stomach, 
bring  on  cerebral  congestions  and  Leon- 
ese  doctors  —  a  stUl  severer  illness, 
from  which  few  will  recover.  During 
winter  the  wind-blown  plains,  icy 
northern  blasts,  and  roads  (impassable) 
with  snow,  are  enough  to  deter  any  one. 
The  best  months  for  the  visit  are  April 
and  May,  or  September,  October,  and 
beginning  of  November.  The  roads 
are  admirably  engineered  and  well  kept. 
The  hills  ought  to  be  visited,  especially 
during  the  summer,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  sieiras  and  Yierza  An- 
glers should  not  forget  their  rods,  aa 
they  will  find  sport  in  the  Sil,  Osblgo^ 
Gea,  etc. 
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Leon. — Cfatpital  of  prormce  of  Leon, 
popi  (in  1861)  9866  ;  bishopric  For 
details  of  prorince  see  page  215. 

Bontas  and  OonTejanoea. — ^Ist, 
Fnm Madrid €frBayonmebynSL  From 
Madrid  by  the  Palenda  and  Ponfemda 
line.  Distance  from  Palenda  to  Leon, 
76  m. ;  time^  6  his. ;  morning  and  eren- 
ing  trains^  both  at  convenient  honis. 
Fares,  1st  cL,  49r.  20c. ;  2d  cL,  86r. 
9<)c.  ;  8d  cL,  22r.  14c 

D^eription  of  JSouU  firom  FoUenda 
to  Leon, — ^The  roate  is  not  interesting, 
and  the  towns  are  small,  thinly-peopled, 
and  backward.  Faredea  de  Nava  is 
close  to  a  most  ague-feeding  lake  There 
is  some  fine  scnlptnre  by  Alfonso  de 
Bemgete  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Eulalia. 
The  route  now  lies  amid  flat  corn-fields, 
often  inundated  by  the  Esla,  and  pro- 
ducing terdaiuu  (ague).  There  are  a 
desoUtion  and  *  want  of  human  life 
about  these  extensive  windblown  plains 
whidi  fill  the  mind  with  mnuL  This 
feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  sombre- 
ooloured  dress  of  the  peasantry  (brown 
cloaks,  black  jackets,  and  chocolate 
breeches),  and  with  the  expression  of 
their  faces,  which  is  that  of  monoto- 
nous, vacant,  selfish  concern,  common 
to  all  corn-growing  fSEurmers,  who  reap 
bread  which  the  sun  cultivates,  and 
the  indulgent  God  seldom  refuses.  The 
rare  mud  and  straw-built  cottages  do 
not  enliven  the  tableau. 

Sahagun. — So  called  from  the  local 
patron,  St  Tagnnt,  who  was  martyrised 
with  San  Primitive,  168  of  Chiiat 
Visit  the  celebrated  Abbey,  though  now 
considerably  ruined  and  desolate.  It 
was  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
in  872,  and  rebuilt  in  905.  The  church 
was  begun  by  Alfonso  YI.  (1121),  and 
finished  in  1188.  •  It  was  once  the 
wealthiest  abbey  in  Spain,  possessed 
boundless  territories,  and  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  ninety  convents.    In  the  1 1th 


I  centmy  it  reached  the  height  of  its 
I  fame ;  and  the  wealth,  power,  great 
j  learning  and  piety  of  its  monks,  made 
I  it  the  (Suny  of  Spain.  It  was  the  resi- 
I  dence  of  Alfonso  lY.  Queen  (Tonstance 
of  Burgundy  built  a  magnificent  palace 
close  to  the  abbey,  at  which  time  the 
city  was  thickly  peopled  with  Buigun- 
dians^  Fjiglish,  and  Lombards.  She 
also  built  a  church  in  her  palace,  where 
at  her  death  (1093)  she  was  interred. 
On  the  death  of  Alfonso  lY.  all  went 
amiss.  The  gates  of  the  dty  were 
opened  to  the  Aragonese ;  Alfonso  el 
Batallador  sacked  the  abbey  and  con- 
vents ;  civil  war  broke  out ;  the  Guilds 
of  Shoemakers,  Tanners,  and  Jugglers 
sided  with  the  burgesses  against  the 
encroaching  monks,  who  were  termed 
'  Gargantones'  and  'Beberrones ;'  until, 
moved  at  last  by  these  same  monks,  the 
Pope  issued  severe  bulls  against  the 
rebels,  whose  bnigesses  and  their  princi- 
pal instigator.  Count  Beltram,  appeared 
before  the  Council  at  Buigos  (1117), 
and  submitted. 
'  The  chief  curiosities  are  the  retdblo, 
by  Gregorio  Hernandez,  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  the  tutelar;  the  mag- 
nificent marble  sepulchre  and  statue  of 
the  kiiig ;  the  tombs  of  Peranxurez  and 
Bernard,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  the 
first  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Besides 
Alfonso  lY.,  this  monastery  has  been 
the  refuge  and  retiro  of  Bermudo  I. 
(791),  Ramiro  II.  (950),  Sancho  of 
Leon  (1067).  The  river  (3ea  flows  near 
to  it 
At  Mansilla  the  Esla  is  crossed. 
2d,  From  Oviedo  and  6^Vm»  sep 
Oviedo, 

Sd,  From  SanUago,  see  Santiago. 
(DiL  for  this  and  above  is  found  at 
offices,  Hotel  del  Norte) 

4th,  From  or  to  Xa  Oorufla,  Ferrolf 

by  Astorga,  Lugo,  etc.,  see  Za  OonUUk 

5th,  For  cities  in  the  old  diligence 
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road  from  Y alladolid  to  Leon,  see  Valkt' 
dolid, 

Oeneral  Desoriptlon. — ^Leon,  once 
the  capital  of  a  powerfal  monarchy 
which  extended  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atkuitic  to  the  hanks  of  the  Rhone,  is 
nothing  now  but  a  large  agricoltoral 
Tillage,  silent  and  backward.  It  de- 
rived much  of  its  importance  as  the  seat 
of  the  court,  of  the  emperor  (Alfonso 
YII.,  1186),  whose  courtiers  lorded  it 
over  Nayarre,  Catalufta,  Biscay,  Gas- 
coigne,  etc. ;  but,  like  other  capitals 
which  have  had  nothing  else  to  depend 
upon  but  this,  prosperity  and  wealth 
.  may  be  said  to  have  come  and  gone  in 
their  train.  There  are  a  few  noblemen 
who  still  continue  to  reside  here,  in  their 
ancient  and  dilapidated  mansions ;  but 
their  lands  haye  mostly  passed  away, 
through  indolence  and  pride,  sometimes 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  stewards, 
who  were  better  able  to  manage  theuL 
The  scanty  population  is  chi^y  oom- 
posed  of  well-doing  farmers,  petty  em- 
ploy^ maragatos,  and  arrieros.  Be- 
sides, as  Leon  is  a  Leyitical  city,  there 
is  a  yery  numerous  staff  of  capellanes, 
easily  made  out  by  their  cooked-hats 
and  sotanas,  who  Hye  upon  the  reyenues 
of  the  cathedral,  now  much  out  of  pro- 
portion, though  recently  curtaUed,  and 
a  crying  anomaly  in  the  decayed  and 
impoyerished  city. 

Leon  may  be  said  to  lie  now  in  torpid 
lethaigy,  shrouded  in  the  magnificenoe 
of  her  past,  and  taking,  it  would  appear, 
an  eternal  siesta  under  the  shade  of  her 
glorious  cathedraL  Here  may  be  seen 
the  boyero's  creaking  cart  with  spoke- 
less wheels,  which  two  heavy  oxen  drag 
lazily  along,  whilst  the  master  stands 
by  leaning  on  his  lance-shaped  gavilan, 
almost  as  immovable  as  an  antique  bas- 
relief,  and  strings  of  velvet-coated  mules, 
eairying  salt  fish,  dozing  as  they  walk 
to  the  monotonous  sound  of  Jingling 


cascabeles,  and  led  by  wide-breeched 
maragatos  with  umbrella-sized  slouched 
hats,  and  the  early-to-bed  and  early-to- 
rise  labrador  (which  does  not  seem  to 
make  him  more  wise),  humming  a  song 
as  he  rides  crosswise  on  the  pole  of  his 
plough.  Scenes  like  this  are  idl  that  ani- 
matesthe  narrow,  ill-pavedstreets.  Leon 
has  thus  preserved  its  Qothl-Castilian 
character,  with  all  its  couUur  locale,  old 
habits,  customs,  and  costumes,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  key  to  that  terra  in- 
cognita, never  properly  investigated, 
which  comprises  the  province  of  Leon, 
Asturias,  and  Galicia,  generally  called 
the  Switzerland  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  shrill  whistle  of  the  railway  engine, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  awake  the  I^on- 
eses,  and  usher  their  medisBval  city  into 
the  light  and  active  life  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Its  very  situation  on  the  high 
road  between  the  ports  of  Galicia  and 
Asturias,  and  the  granaries  of  the  Oas- 
tiles,  seems  to  invite  prosperity,  and 
point  a  future  rival  to  Valladolid. 
Manufactories — ^those  cathedrals  of  mo- 
dem times — ^migkt  be  erected  in  these 
plains,  so  abundantly  watered  by  three 
rivers.  But  that  great  curse  of  Spain, 
want  of  population,  though  laiger  now 
than  it  has  ever  been,  is  nowhere  felt 
more  than  here.  Thus,  on  a  surface  of 
16,971  square  kil.,  the  population  is 
840,244,  of  which  there  are  only  six 
foreign  residents,  and  in  1860,  twelve 
foreigners  travelling  (trcmaeunies)* 

The  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  invalict 
will  do  well  to  avoid  this  dull,  gloomy^ 
Gbth  town,  but  not  so  the  antiquary 
and  all  real  travellers,  for  whom  Leon 
holds  in  reserve  treasures  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, Gothic,  and  Plateresque  periods  of 
architecture,  besides  which,  its  associa- 
tions with  the  early  history  of  Spain, 
the  aspect  of  its  environs,  the  dress  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  above  all,  its  superb 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe^ 
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aannot  flail  to  attract,  and  will  amply 
compensate  for  any  inconyenience  at- 
tending this*  d^tonr  from  the  direct 
linea. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain;  on  the  slopes  of  a  hiU.  The 
Torio  and  Yemesga  flow  from  the  N., 
the  former  watering  its  orchards  on  the 
£.,  and  the  latter  girding  it  on  the  W. ; 
and  a  little  below,  to  the  S.,  both  meet 
and  flow  into  the  Esla. 

history.— The  'CnSnica General'  and 
early  writers  state  that  Leon  was  bnilt 
with  the  ruins  of  Lancia,  Maxima  As- 
turiA  Urbs  (Dion);  but  it  is  more  gener- 
ally belieyed  to  have  been  founded,  or 
at  least  enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Tra- 
jan, who  quartered  within  its  walls  the 
7th  Gemiua  Legion,  Pia  Felix,  one  of  the 
three  to  which  the  defence  of  Northern 
Spain  had  been  entrusted,  and  assigning 
to  this  one  especially  the  task  of  watch- 
ing and  repressing  the  movements  of  the 
indomitable  Astures.  The  city  was 
built  up  in  the  shape  of  a  square  Roman 
camp,  with  four  marble  .gates  corre- 
sponding to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
hooped  in  by  massive  walls,  which 
linked  together  laxge  and  formidable 
cubo  towers.  Under  Adrian,  Legio  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  Augustan 
Legat,  the  President  of  Asturias  and 
Galicia,  included  in  the  Tarraconensian 
Province.  In  the  5th  century  the  Suevi 
and  Vandals  vainly  strove  to  bear  rule 
in  the  city  and  to  dispose  of  its  rich 
corn-fields.  It  was  finally  wrested  finom 
the  Roman  sway  by  the  Goth,  Leovigild, 
who  routed  the  Suevi  and  ImperiaHsts, 
and  entered  the  gates  586,  according  to 
Risco,  but  more  probably  574-77.  He 
changed  the  name  from  Legio  into  Leon, 
which  was  his  own,  and  the  city  (spared 
as  an  exception  by  Witiza)  was  not  dis- 
mantled, as  almost  all  others  were  by 
his  insane  decree,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Berber  and  Moor.  Taken  easily 
by  the  former  in  7H,  it  was  recaptured 


by  Pelayo  after  his  victory  at  Cova* 
donga.  In  8  4d  the  Moors  took  it  again, 
and  destroyed  the  city  by  fire.  Re- 
covered once  more  by  Ordofio  I.,  the 
city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  (855,  ac- 
cording to  aGothic  codex  in  San  Isidoro 
Leon),  and  the  palace  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral.  Alfonso  the 
Great  made  this  city  share  with  Oviedo 
the  advantage  of  being  a  court  residence, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor.  Leon  bo- 
came  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  and 
residence  of  its  kings  under  Ordofio  II., 
who  built  the  cathedral.  This  second 
city  was  rased  to  the  ground  by  Al- 
Manssoiir,  996,  all  the  inhabitants  being 
put  to  death.  Leon  remained  a  scene 
of  desolation  and  a  heap  of  ruins  until 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  Y.,  who  rebuilt 
and  repeopled  it.  In  1020,  a  council 
composed  of  prelates,  abbots,  and  nobles 
was  held  to  frame  laws  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Leon,  Asturias,  and  Galicia, 
which  were  modificiitions  of  the  former 
Gkithic  ones.  Leon  resumed  its  former 
importance,  and  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Kings  of  Leon.  In  1037 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were 
united  by  the  marriage  between  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  Dofta  Sancha.  A  council, 
held  1090,  declared  among  other  things 
the  substitution  of  the  French  (Latin) 
alphabet  for  the  former  Gothic  charac- 
ters. Separated  and  united  several 
times,  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon 
were  definitely  annexed  by  Alfonso  VII., 
who  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria,  May  26, 118$.  In 
his  reign,  Leon  reached  to  the  acme  of 
power  and  importance.  The  emperor 
ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  was  suzeran  of  the  Kings  of 
Navarre,  Counts  of  Barcelona,  Counts 
of  Tolosa,  Barons  of  Gascoigne,  Seig- 
neurs of  Montpellier,  etc.  The  magni- 
ficent festivals  that  took  place  at  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  (Garcia  of 
Navarre  are  mentioned  by  the  historians 
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of  that  day,  who  deacribe  at  tome 
length,  and  with  great  eomphtoency, 
the  goigeona  bed  placed  in  the  royal 
palace  of  San  Pelayo  (close  to  the  ca- 
thedral), with  ohoin  of  singerB  and 
bands  of  mnaicianB  placed  around,  and 
which  did  not  cease  to  sing  and 
play  for  manif  days  after  the  wedding. 
The  Albigenses  endeavonred  to  estab- 
lish themselves  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  They  had  already 
made  sereral  converts,  and  built  a 
church,  when  the  Bishop  of  Tuy,  Don 
Lucas,  preached  a  new  crusade ;  the 
church  was  rased,  and  the  sectarians 
expelled.  The  conquests  by  St  Ferdi- 
nand of  Seville  and  Cordova  diminished 
the  importance  of  Leon  by  diswing  its 
nobility  to  new  and  richer  lands.  At 
the  death  of  Alfonso  XI.,  Don  Pedro 
removed  the  court  to  Seville,  and  Leon 
became  a  mere  province  of  the  new  and 
larger  kingdom.  But  after  it  had 
ceased  being  the  capital,  the  city  still 
preserved  many  privileges,  and  in  the 
Cortes  of  1406-7,  its  procuradores  were 
entitled  to  the  seat  next  to  Burgos,  and 
had  the  precedence  over  Toledo.  Leon 
took  part  in  the  ritdng  of  the  Comuni- 
dades  on  hearing  that  its  proposal  for 
holding  the  Cortes  of  Osatile  here  was 
r^'eoted.  The  dty  was  then  the  prey  of 
feudal  diiferences  and  factions,  headed 
by  the  two  great  rival  Leonese  houses 
of  the  Lunas  and  Guzmanes,  though 
Sandoval  assumes  that  the  priests  and 
the  Jews  had  the  greater  part  'de  eatos 
alborotos.' 

Sighto.— 1.  Cathedral,  San  Marcos, 
Saa  Isidoro,  minor  churches.  2.  WaUs, 
gates,  streets,  and  prout-bits.  8.  Private 
houses. 

Catlltbral — Htttarieal  NoUe^  —  The 
SM  of  Leon  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Spain,  and  there  is  mention  of  an 
episcopate  as  far  back  as  the  8d  cen- 
tury. It  is  eseo0rto— that  is,  subject  to 
no  primate — a  privilege  confirmed  in 


1106  by  Pope  Pasqual  II.  It  has  been 
patronised  by  several  kings,  especially 
by  Ordofio  II.,  but  it  has  not^  like 
Toledo  and  Seville,  been  distingniahed 
by  the  power,  munificence,  or  learning 
of  its  prelates  ;  the  principal  have  been 
Bishops  St  Froylan  (900),  San  Alvito 
(1067),  Felayo  (1078),  Henrique  de  Lara 
(1199). 

Leon  has  possessed  three  cathedrals. 
Of  the  first,  built  outside  the  town,  there 
are  no  vestiges.  The  second  was  erected 
from  its  ruins  on  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  Ordofio  II.,  who  gave  it  up  for  that 
purpose.  This  palace  was  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tiie  city,  with  the  ma- 
terials and  on  site  of  the  Roman  Baths. 
The  cathedral  was  magnificent,  accord- 
ing to  £1  Tudense's  and  Sampiro's  de- 
scriptions, but  was  mostly  razed  by  Al 
MansBoilr.  Although  it  was  partiy  re- 
built by  Bishop  Froylan,  and  newly  con- 
secrated and  embellished  by  Pelayo,  in 
1078  (his  will  contains  the  history  of 
the  Leonese  see  and  that  of  the  second 
cathedral's  repairs),  still,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  ruinous  state  in  which  the 
edifice  must  have  been  left  by  the 
Moors,  and  also  to  the  increase  of  the 
city,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  one. 
The  foundations  of  the  existing  cathe- 
dral of  Leon  were  laid  by  Bishop  Ma- 
rique  de  Lara.  The  precise  date  is  not 
known,  but  it  lies  between  1196  and 
1200.  The  name  of  the  architect  who 
designed  or  began  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  from  a  careful  examination 
of  early  writers,  and  the  opinions 
emitted  by  the  most  trustworthy  critics, 
we  incline  to  think  it  was  Pedro  Ceb- 
riaa,  who  was,  a  doubtiess  fact,  maestro 
mayor  of  the  works  of  the  cathedral  in 
1176 — that  is  some  twenty-five  years 
before  the  works  began.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  capacity  by  Maese 
Enrique,  who  died  1277.  The  works 
went  on  reiy  slowly,  from  want  of 
fundS)  as  we  gather  from  a  brief  issued 
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bj  the  Lngdon^nsis  Goancil,  held  in 
1298,  which  declares  to  the  faithful 
that  without  more  alms  the  works  can- 
not proceed,  owing  to  the  magnificence 
of  those  already  begun.  We  also  know 
that  about  1430  the  works  of  the 
edifice  were  being  carried  on  by  Guillen 
de  Rohan,  or  Ridan,  to  whom  the 
upper  portions  of  the  nayes  and  the 
galleries,  'auditos,'  have  been  ascribed, 
and  who  was  employed  by  Henrique 
T II. 's  confessor,  Bishop  Cusanza.  Juan 
deBodigoz,  whose  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  florid  Gothic  and  Revival  were 
equally  great,  completed  the  cathedral 
about  the  year  1512.  Somewhat  re- 
cently portions  of  the  southern  transept 
have  been  pulled  down  to  save  it  from 
impending  ruin ;  and,  although  repairs 
have  begun,  it  will  require  time,  great 
expense,  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult 
to  find,  an  architect  to  build  them  up 
again  as  they  were  before. 

Its  Style  and  Proportiona.  — This 
cathedral,  smaller  than  those  of  Toleda, 
Seville,  and  Buigos,  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  Early  Pointed  style  in 
all  its  simplicity,  elegance,  and  light- 
ness, not  independent  of  strength.  But 
from  the  dates  given  above  it  will 
naturally  be  seen  that  it  must  needs 
contain  specimens  of  the  different 
periods  of  Gothic  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  Spain  during  tlie  three 
centuries  of  its  construction.  Indeed, 
the  Revival  is  also  represented  here, 
and  the  dawning  Plateresque  has  left 
some  traces,  not  all  indifferent.  Its 
general  characteristics  are — harmony 
between  the  parts,  the  original  plan 
having  never  been  deviated  from.  In 
lightness  and  elegance  it  stands  un- 
rivalled in  Spain,  and  seems  to  have 
sprung  into  the  air  at  the  touch  of  a 
faiiy*s  wand.  There  is  boldness  in 
the  outlines,  loftiness  and  freedom, 
great  constructive  beauty,  absence  of 
ornamentation,  variety  of  forms  and 


wonderful  masonry,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  art  of  cutting  stone  was  in  its 
infancy. 

Mar.  Siculus,  in  his  *  De  Rebus  Hisp. 
Memor.,'  gives  the  preference  to  Leon 
over  all  the  other  cathedrals.  'Nam 
etsi  templum,  quod  etate  nostra  dvitaa 
Hispalensis  ndificat,  alia  omnia  mag- 
nitudine,  prsestat ;  siToletanum  divitiis, 
omamentis  et  specularibus  fenestris  est 
illustrius ;  si  denique  Compostellanum 
(i.s.  Santiago)  fortioribus  ndifidis,  et 
Sancti  Jacob!  mlraculis,  et  rebus  aliis 
memorabilius  est,  Legionense  tamen 
artificio  mirabili,  meo  quidem  judicio, 
omnibus  est  anteponendum. '  Bishop 
Tngillo,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Leon,'  compares  it  to  the 
Duomo  of  Milan,  but  adds,  it  is  a 
Phoenix,  and  supersedes  even  that 
marvel.  In  his  opinion,  the  architect 
who  designed  it  was  neither  Spanish 
nor  Italian,  'for,'  he  says,  'were  he 
either,  he  would  have  built  in  the  usual 
style  adopted  in  these  provinces.' 
There  is  little  doubt  that  its  ardiitect, 
whatever  his  name,  was  influenced  by 
the  examples  of  the  French  cathedrals 
of  that  time,  and  in  plan,  detail,  light- 
ness, character  of  sculpture,  it  is 
thoroughly  French.  Compere  Beau- 
vais,  Amiens,  and  St.  Denis  Cathedrals 
to  this  one,  and  the  similarity  will  at 
once  occur.  The  slender  airiness  of  its 
construction  is  so  great  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  perceive  how  the  edifice  can 
stand,  unless  by  a  miracle,  as  the  walls 
are  almost  transparent,  and  yet  are  105 
ft.  high  t  The  secret  of  its  strength 
lies,  however,  in  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations,  made  with  lai^  boulders, 
and,  probably,  cemented  lime,  which, 
in  Spain  becomes  petrified.  This  ca- 
thedral does  not  contain  any  particular 
gem  within  its  waUs,  as  most  do  ;  no 
octagon  like  that  of  Ely's,  no  chapel 
like  that  of  King's  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, no  Henry  Yll.'s  Chapel  like 
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that  at  Westminster ;  or  even  in  Spain, 
the  Gmoero  of  Burgos,  Presbytery  of 
Toledo,  eto.  The  source  of  its  beauty 
lies  mainly  in  the  musie  of  its  stmoture, 
as  the  masses  may  be  likened  to  notes, 
all  harmonisiiig  to  form  a  sublime 
hymn  of  love  and  peace^  composed  by 
the  creature  to  his  Creator. 

Matanry, — ^The  walls  are  generally 
8}  ft  thick  (in  some  places  only  a  foot), 
and  the  stone  employed  is  of  a  creamy, 
warm  colour,  of  great  consistency,  fine 
grain,  and  easily  carved.  They  are 
built  of  rubble^  faced  with  stone  on  both 
sides.  Externally  it  is  all  of  stone. 
The  homiigon,  a  peculiarly  fine  sort  of 
plaster,  was  used  for  the  esplanade  from 
which  it  rises. 

ExUrior, — ^The  building  has  the  shape 
of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  from 
whose  straight  line  the  high  chapel  de- 
viates on  the  E.  side,  so  as  to  describe 
an  arch  of  a  circle  inside,  and  outside 
half  a  duodecagon.  It  rises  isolated  in 
a  spacious  square,  tlio  Plazo  Mayor,  the 
character  of  whose  brick  houses,  ar- 
cades, and  Fountain  of  Neptune,  which 
dates  1789,  is  quaint,  though  not  in 
keeping.  Observe  the  platform  around 
it  enclosed  by  chains,  with  pedestals 
and  sculptured  vases  and  children.  A 
good  view  can  be  obtained  frx>m  the 
Plaza,  standing  dose  to  the  fountain. 

Fi^ade». — ^The  principal  one  is  to  the 
W.,  and  is  seen  frt>m  the  Plaza.  The 
iron  railing  round  this  facade  dates 
1800,  but  there  has  disappeared,  among 
other  relics  of  the  past,  an  inscription 
of  the  16th  century,  placed  on  a  pillar 
facing  the  front  door,  and  eironeously 
transcribed  in  Mr.  Ford's  Handbook. 
It  ran  thus : — 

Sint  licet  Hisponiu  ditisstma  puldbnMiiM  tfnnpla 
Hoc  tamen  egregiis  omoibiis  arte  priun 

This  fa9ade  is  picturesque,  effective, 
and  spacious,  and  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  building,  bearing  vestiges 


of  its  different  periods,  but  mostly  be- 
longing to  the  earliest  It  is  composed 
of  a  grand  and  effective  porch  formed 
by  five  ogival  arches,  the  three  largest 
being  portals,  and  flanked  by  two 
towers ;  the  latter  are  different  in  size 
and  style^  and  mar  the  general  effect. 
The  N.  one  is  small,  severe  in  style, 
somewhat  heavy,  unomamented,  and 
of  two  stages ;  the  windows  of  the  first 
being  circular,  those  of  the  second 
slightly  pointed,  and  crowned  with  a 
massive  octagon  steeple,  clumsily  de- 
corated. This  tower,  from  its  style,  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century.  The  8.  tower  is  of  the 
16th  century,  light,  lofty,  forming  five 
stages,  of  the  Decline.  The  open-worked 
steeple  is  veiy  elegant,  rises  freely  from 
the  square  platform,  and  looks  like  a 
tent  made  of  guipure.  On  this  tower 
and  at  different  heights  are  the  words» 
'Maria,  Jesus  Xps.  Deus  Homo,'  and 
'Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dnus.  tecum.' 
It  is  called  tlie  dock-tower.  This 
facade  is  composed  of  three  stages ;  the 
first  is  formed  by  three  ingresses,  with 
double  arches  forming  a  veiy  sharp 
ogive^  the  central  being  higher  and 
wider  than  the  rest  These  constitute 
porches  formed  by  three  decrescent 
and  concentric  deeply-recessed  arches, 
sharply  pointed.  The  sides  within  the 
pontes  are  lined  with  canopied  iiiches, 
three  on  a  row,  the  pedestals  of  which 
sally  at  right  angles,  springing  from  the 
basement.  There  are  evident  vestiges 
of  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Tran- 
sition school  in  the  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  the  small  pillars,  the  leaf  orna- 
ment of  the  capitals,  the  handling  of 
flower-decoration,  and  not  less  in  the 
quaint  original  treatment  of  the  large 
cabbage-lc»f  and  stem  forming  the  eyes, 
month,  and  noee  of  the  grotesque  satyrs 
or  mascarons.  These  are  all  examples 
of  the  12th  century.  The  statues,  forty 
in  all,  belong  to  the  second  Gothic 
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period ;  they  are  rnde  in  execution  and 
belong  stiU  to  the  Byzantine  manner, 
but  they  deaeire  dose  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  costumes,  composition, 
and  meaning.  Those  in  the  central 
porch  are  the  best,  and  represent  kings 
and  prelates^  yiigins  and  monks.  Those 
in  the  porch  next  to  the  K.  tower  are 
earlier  still,  and  inferior,  but  interesting 
for  the  composition.  They  represent 
seyeral  kings  and  a  queen  holding 
scales  and  a  sword,  on  the  blade  of 
which  the  inscription,  '  Justitia  est  uni- 
euique  dare  quod  suum  est/  Here  was 
held,  in  the  18th  century,  no  doubt,  an 
open,  public  court  of  appeal ;  and  wh^t 
confirms  this  supposition  are  the  words, 
'loons  appellationis,'  in  Gothic  char- 
aoten^  placed  on  a  pillar  bearing  the 
shields  of  Oastile  and  Leon,  while  in 
the  background  a  king  is  seated  and 
passing  judgment  The  central  door- 
way is  diyided  by  a  low  pillar  support- 
ing an  efiBgy  of  the  'Yiigen  Bknca,' 
the  French  Kotre  Dame  des  Neiges,  en- 
closed within  glass,  and  dating  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  to  which 
are  attached  indulgences  granted  by 
Bishop  Gabeza  de  Yaca  (Front  de  Bceuf ) 
in  1486  to  the  faithful  who  will  pray  to 
her.  Over  the  principal  portal  is  an 
alto-relievo,  most  probably  painted  for- 
merly, 4nd  representing  tiie  Last  Judg- 
ment»  a  work  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  14th  century.  On  the  archivolts, 
and  to  complete  this  scene,  are  groups 
representing;  on  one  side,  the  blessed 
and  all  the  phases  of  celestial  bUss, 
whilst  the  other  represents  the  wicked, 
personified  by  grotesque  figures,  in 
eveiy  possible  quaint  attitude  and  di-, 
yersity  of  aspect,  and  a  wild  Dantesque 
mob  of  urchin  fiends  wearing  the  local 
monteras.  Oyer  the  S.  portal  is  an- 
other alto-relieyo  representing  the  Vir- 
gin's Transito,  or  death,  and  her 
Coronation  iii  heayen :  the  archiyolts 
here  bear  choirs  of  angels  and  yiigins 


seated  under  canopies.  The  lelidP  oyer 
the  N.  portal,  which  is  the  earliest^  la 
divided  into  four  compartments,  repre- 
senting scenes  finom  Scripture.  The 
doors  themBelyes  are  carved,  and  repre- 
sent (the  central)  crosses  and  devices 
in  the  plateresque  style ;  tlie  N.,  the 
Death  and  Resurrection,  and  the  S., 
very  plain,  is  decorated  with  ogival 
patterns.  Over  these  ingresses  runs  a 
balustraded  gallery  or  parapet  with 
open-work  decorated  pinnacles  of  the 
18th  century.  Over  it,  and  within 
an  early  ogive,  observe  a  glorious 
decorated  rose-window.  Above  it  snd 
crowningthe  upper  stage,  which  belongs 
to  the  plateresque,  and  is  the  work  of 
Juan  de  Badigoz,  is  a  large  relievo  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation,  with  the 
vase  of  lilies,  usually  placed  in  all 
cathedrals,  as  most  of  them  are  de- 
dicated to  the  Yiigin,  and  emblematic 
of  her  purity.  The  plateresque  work 
above  is  formed  by  two  small  turrets  or 
lanterns  with  triangular  points^  and 
connected  by  an  elegant  gallery.  Be- 
tween the  lanterns  rises  a  triangular 
retablo  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  flanked 
by  Ionic  pillarets  and  three  statuettes. 
Originality  and  great  lightness  are  pro- 
duced in  this  facade  by  the  vacant 
spaces  left  between  the  masses,  the  im- 
pulsive force  of  the  arches  of  the  central 
nave  against  the  towers  being  checked 
by  the  light  and  airy  flying  buttresses. 
The  niches  on  the  buttresses  flanking 
the  towers  have  never  been  filled  up ; 
they  are  thin,  and  rise  up  to  above  the 
roof.  The  latter  consisted  formerly  of 
two  slopes,  or  vertientes. 

Southern  Ihfode, — ^This  elegant  fa- 
^e  forms  three  stages;  the  first  or 
Itfwer  one  is  crowned  by  an  open-worked 
gallery,  and  composed  of  three  veiy 
acutely  pointed  ingresses ;  the  central 
larger,  and  the  archivolts  decorated 
with  relievo  ornaments,  simulated  arch* 
lets^  and  statuettes,  all  the  work  of  the 
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beginning  of  tlie  16th  century.  The 
second  stage  was  fonnerlj  composed  of 
two  laige  ogiTsl  windows  and  a  rose 
ahoTe ;  bat  haying  needed  repairsy  this 
portion  was  modernised.  The  third  or 
upper  stage  is  of  the  ReyiTal ;  there  is 
little  scnlptare  here,  and  most  oif  the 
stataes  are  wanting.  Obsenre  the  colos- 
sal one  of  San  Froylan,  and  over  the 
central  portal  the  fonenl  with  monks 
and  priests,  probably  of  the  bishops  who 
is  buried  within  the  walled-in  door  to 
the  left  Close  to  the  portal  to  the 
right  are  some  statnes^  representing  a 
Yixgin  and  Child,  the  Magi,  and 
shields,  mde,  and  apparently  earlier 
than  the  16th  century,  etc.  The 
Nor(k«m  fafade  is  rery  elegant  and 
richly  decorated,  and  belongs  to  the 
fieriyaL  It  is  unfortunately  blocked 
up  by  houses,  and  cannot  be  seen  to 
adTantage.  Obserre  the  transept  rose> 
window.  The  K  fiifade  is  not  inter- 
esting ;  it  belongs  to  the  Qothio,  and  is 
ribbed  with  flying  buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles of  exc^ent  design,  most  of  fili- 
gree open-work.  Obsenre  the  exterior 
of  the  high  chapel,  with  its  polygonal 
shap^  the  pinnacled  buttresses,  the 
large  elegant  windows,  open-worked 
clerestory.  A  good  riew  of  the  exterior 
of  the  transept  is  obtained  from  the 
cloisters.  On  S.  side  of  the  edifice  are 
the  apses  of  the  Chapels  del  Trasaltar, 
with  decorated  windows,  busts  of 
bishops,  mascarons,  eta,  of  reiy  early 
style.  The  exterior  of  sacristy  is  pla- 
teresque. 

.  InUHor, — ^It  is  divided  into  three 
naves,  as  ftr  as  the  transept,  whence  fiye 
nares  diyeige^  two  of  which  occupy  the 
length  of  the  arcades  parallel  to  the  high 
altar,  and  form  the  Chapels  of  N.  S.  del 
Dado  and  Nativity,  sweeping  gracefully 
round  the  presbytery ;  the  proportions 
are  808  ft  long,  128  ft  wide,  and  126  ft 
high.  Observe  the  loftiness  and  bold- 
ness of  the  central  nave  and  transept, 


the  elliptical  form  of  the  trMaltar,  the 
great  simplicity  jurevailinc^  and  marie 
the  early  style  of  the  Gothic.  The 
naves  are  divided  by  ogival  sveltearohea. 
The  lateral  naves  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  first  stage  of  the  principal  (W.)  fa- 
fade^  but  are  lower  than  the  central  one, 
while  the  lateral  walls  of  the  latter,  with 
their  thinness  and  open-work,  are  more 
like  hangings  placed  to  keep  the  air  out 
and  prevent  it  patting  out  the  gilt  and 
silver  lamps  that  light  up  the  altars. 
All  the  interior  is  marked  by  great  unity 
of  execution,  and  dates  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Eleven  |Mllan  on  each  side,  formed 
each  by  groups  of  three  shafls,  support 
the  ten  vaults  of  the  principal  nave  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the  presbyteir ; 
the  basements  are  drcular ;  the  shafts 
and  pillars  an  plain,  and  rise  up  boldly 
into  the  air  to  meet  the  springing  of  the 
arches,  which  bend  with  exquisite  ele- 
gance. The  capitals  belong  to  the  By- 
zantine transition  style.  Over  the  arches, 
which  serve  to  connect  the  central  with 
the  lateral  naves,  runs  all  round  the 
church  an  elegant  trifcrium.  Over  this 
gallery  the  walls  are  pierced  by  large 
windows,  40  ft.  high,  with  superb  and 
unrivalled  stained  glass ;  each  is  com- 
posed of  six  arches  closed  within  the 
main  external  one,  and  decorated  with 
three  roses  in  the  vacant  spaces,  and 
resting  on  octagon  pillarets.  The  under 
tier,  now  bricked  up,  and  indifierentiy 
painted  with  figures  and  scrolls,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  upper  tier ;  and  if  thus^ 
which  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  the  waUs  of 
this  unique  edifice  must  have  been  one 
blase  of  gloriously  painted  glass.  The 
walls  of  the  lateral  naves  are  not  railed 
in  to  form  ohapels,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  Spain  ;  the  capitals  of  the  piers 
have  been -absurdly  coloured,  not  very 
long  sgo,  with  that  yeUowish  viHtr^-d^" 
kidi4  dye  which  still  dlsfiguxes  so  mauy 
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of  Um  ehmelict  io  Bftlgimn  and  the 
South  of  VnoM.  The  rert  of  the  in- 
terior hae  likewiae  been  cmeDy  white- 
weehed,  and  oefaie  end  imitatioii  jaeper 
delSMO  whole  pottiena.  The  naTea  are 
narrow,  althoo|^  their  width  ia  ^par- 
entlj  abaorbed  by  tiie  great  hei|^t ;  the 
Uteral  onei^  and  the  central  eTen,aa  far 
aa  the  formei^a  own  hei^t,  maj  be  aa- 
eribed  to  the  arehiteetiar  the  eady  part 
of  the  14th  centorj,  the  baaement  eer- 
tainlj  belonging  to  the  18th.  Thegd- 
leriea  and  upper  portiona  of  them,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  interior,  witJi  the 
ezoeption  of  the  Tery  early  maarirebnt- 
trtaaca  roond  the  high  chapd,  are  of  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the 
gdleriea  being  the  work  oi  Badajos,  be- 
ginning of  the  16th.  The  choir,  aa 
nana],  blocka  np  the  central  nave^  thna 
diminiahing  the  general  effect  Thia 
interior,  one  of  the  moat  elegant  in  En- 
rope,  ftanda  nnrivaUed  in  Spain  for 
bcttoty  of  conatmctiTe  ornamentation, 
nnity  of  deaign,  and  proportiona. 

High  Chapel  and  AUar.—The  walla 
roond  the  preabjrtery  are  all  open- 
worked.  On  each  aide  of  the  altar, 
which  ia  chnrrigaereaque,  are  buried 
Sainta  Alrito  and  Froylan.  Obaenrethe 
exqoiaite  uma  and  cnatodia,  and  the 
tabernacle^  all  ailver,  with  atatnette  of 
San  Froylan,  olaaaical  piUara,  and  effi- 
giea  of  aainta.  The  former  retablo  was 
removed  in  1788,  and  aubetitutedby  the 
present  marble  transparency  by  Gavilan, 
the  nephew  of  Tom^  who  was  the  in- 
rentor  of  thoae  abominatlona.  On  the 
aides  are  marble  tombs  of  bishops  Alvito 
and  Pelayo.  The  high  chapel  is  con- 
nected with  the  choir  by  several  fine 
r^fos  placed  on  the  sides,  across  the 
tranBApt 

Cfkoir. — Dates  the  end  of  16th  cen- 
tury. The  lower  row  of  stalls  is  deco- 
rated with  busts  of  saints.  The  upper 
TOW  dates  1468-81,  and  ia  the  earliest. 
They  were  ordered  and  put  up  by  Bishop 


Yeneria,  who  eootribated  ao  mndi  to 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  andlaabdla. 
Obaenre  the  full-length  atatnea  of  apo- 
atlea  and  aaint%  canopied  by  porehed 
archea  with  mbeaqae  open-work  and 
aeenea  from  Scripture ;  the  best  aped- 
mena  are  thoae  near  the  entrance^  at  the 
sides  of  which  observe  the  genedogy  ol 
Christ,  the  Fall  of  the  Bebd  Angela, 
Yisitation  and  Deaoent  to  Limbo^  Crea- 
tion of  Woman,  etc  They  are  by  Ro- 
drigo  Aleman. 

TroBOoro, — ^It  ia  most  elaborately 
aculptnred  in  white  alabaater  and  gold, 
with  relievoa  lepicaenting  the  Adora- 
tion, Nativity,  Annunciation,  and  Nati- 
vity of  St  John ;  the  two  former  on  left, 
and  the  latter  on  right  At  the  comer 
are  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  PauL  This 
plateresque  work  is  very  beautiln],  and 
deaervea  attention. 

Tra§aUar. — ^Here  ia  the  tomb  of  Or- 
dofio  II.,  ob.  928,  the  founder  of  the 
former  cathedral  The  mausoleum  is 
curious,  and  dates  15th  century.  The 
king  lies  at  full  length  in  his  robes,  a 
globe  in  hia  hand,  and  a  dog  at  his  foet 
On  his  side  is  a  herald  holding  a  shield, 
on  which  are  painted  a  lion  (leon)  and 
Moors  slain.  The  other  figures  are  a 
herald  with  a  acroll,  'aspice,'  etc,  and 
a  monk  (thought  by  aome  to  be  the 
architect  of  the  first  cathedral)  in  black 
and  white,  pointing  to  a  book,  whose 
subject  is  *  the  duties  of  man  towards 
God,  the  king,  and  his  neighbour. '  Two 
lions  support  the  ogival  arch.  Below 
the  niche  are  relievos — Death  of  Christ, 
painted  and  estofiido,  and  of  a  style 
prior  to  rest  of  the  mausoleum.  Between 
this  tomb  and  those  more  indifferent  of 
SS.  Alvito  and  Froylan,  the  walls  are 
painted  with  frescoes,  mostly  barbar- 
ously retouched  and  defaced.  One  re- 
presents the  Burial  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  an  Ecce  Homo,  crucified  a  second 
time  in  1884  by  a  Leonese  artist  The 
tombs  close  by  of  San  Pelayo  and  San 
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AMto  are  uninteresting  and  modem  ; 
the  fonner  ii  Graco-Roman.  Obaenre 
near  to  it  a  Gothic  arch  richly  decorated 
with  foliage  and  fruit ;  that  of  San  Al- 
TitOy  whoee  body  waa  placed  here  in 
1566,  IB  plateresqne^  and  sabetituted  for 
the  former,  which  was  a  magnificent 
piece  of  silver  workmanship  which  the 
French,  who  preferred  in  those  eases  the 
amtenant  to  the  eonUnu,  carried  religi- 
ously away. 

Trans^ — It  is  broad,  and  lighted 
by  two  rose-windows.  The  dmborio 
(cupola),  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
transept  and  central  nave,  rests  on  four 
massive  piers,  and  was  raised  in  the 
18th  century.  The  Corinthian  pillars 
and  hexagon  lantern,  the  medallions 
with  busts  decorating  the  media  naran- 
ja,  and  the  statues  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Church,  are  out  of  keeping  with  the 
uniform  style  of  the  edifice. 

Chapels. — De  SaiUiago.—ThiB  spa- 
cious, lofty,  and  most  elegant  diapel  is 
of  the  Gothic  stylo  of  middle  of  15th 
century.  It  is  the  finest  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Observe  the  lofty  groined  roof 
with  florid  tracery,  the  very  bold  and 
most  elegant  arches,  the  richly  orna- 
mented cornices^  springs  of  arches.  The 
windows  to  E.  with  glorious  stained 
glass,  representingtwelve  virgins,  twelve 
apostles,  and  twelve  bishops.  The 
greens,  reds,  and  yellows  are  admirable. 
Connoisseurs  will  do  well  to  notice  all 
their  details  with  care,  as  theyarie,  per- 
haps, the  finest  in  Spain.  Observe  also 
the  basements  which  support  the  roof ; 
they  are  formed  by  grotesque  composi- 
tions, mascarons,  satyrs,  angels,  quaint 
scenes  from  Scripture— Queen  of  She- 
bah,  Samson  and  the  lion,  a  man  strug- 
gling with  a  serpent,  a  fat  monk  with  a 
book,  and  the  satirical  inscription, 
'  Legere,  non  intelligere. '  The  entrance 
is  formed  by  a  fine  plateresque  arch  with 
foliage,  etc.  The  altar  and  organ  are 
churrigueresque.  N.B. — On  the  sides  of 


the  altar  have  been  temporarily  placed 
the  silver  urns,  admirably  worked,  con- 
taining bones  of  8S.  Froylan  and  Alvito, 
which  we  have  described  as  being  at  the 
sides  of  the  high  altar,  as  these  are  their 
appointed  places.  The  body  of  the 
former  was  the  object  of  the  pious 
covetousness  of  different  churches  and 
cities,  sll  of  which  claimed  it  on  differ- 
ent pleas.  The  dispute  was  curiously 
settled  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
pleased  Sancho  Pansa,  whose  sentences 
at  Barataria  it  somewhat  resembled. 
According  to  Florez;  '  EspaAa  Sagrada,' 
vol.  zxxiv.  p.  194,  the  body  was  placed 
on  a  mule,  which  waa  allowed  to  carry 
it  where  it  liked,  and  most  probably  the 
stable  was  not  far  from  the  church. 

OapiUa  ds  Nuestra  Seiiora  del  Dadp 
{Our  Lady  of  (he  Die.) — Founded  by 
Bishop  Manrique,  and  called  otherwise 
until  a  miracle  ascribed  to  the  image  of 
the  Vii^gin,  gave  it  its  present  name. 
A  gambler  having  invoked  the  Y ixgin's 
intercession,  was,  notwithstanding,  most 
unlucky  in  his  play,  and  not  having 
the  fortitude  of  another  great  gambler 
of  antiquity,  did  not  say,  '  Alea  jacta 
est,*  but,  full  of  revenge,  flung  his  dice 
(dado)  at  the  Yiigin,  and  hit  the  In- 
fant's face,  which  instantly  bled  pro- 
fusely. This,  minus  the  mirade^  is  a 
common  occurrence  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Spain  and  Italy,  who  some- 
times stone  and  strike  their  patron 
saints  whenever  they  do  not  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  caress,  thank, 
and  make  presents  to  them  when  the 
contrary  happensi 

A  Saiiut  Rita  de  Casia 

.No  le  tengo  de  rezar, 
Pnes  le  pedl  un  impoeible, 

T  DO  lo  quJM  otoigv* 

The  founder's  tomb  is  indifferent;  the 
hiscription  runs  thus  : — 
Pnewl  Manricus  jacct  hie  ntionb  amicm. 

CapUla  del  Privilegiada. — ^Veiy  fins 
painted  glass,  subject  the  Nativilgr,  and 
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dating  1M6.  Tlw  wbDa  tie  pamted 
with  frmeoet  on  gflt  Uukgroaiidi, 
Tcry  csnjTf  md  wifli  fi^iuu ,  Miioii^rt 
tfam  obwrre  one  on  the  ri^t  holding 
ft  model  of  thit  eetliednl,  probebly 
meant  ae  the  fiortnut  of  the  nvhitect 

OapUla  de  San  Bedro.—'Ren  ie 
buried  Bidiop  Amaldo  (ob.  1284),  » 
iHend  of  St  Ffltdinend'%  and  a  gieat 
peneentor  of  the  AlUgenaca. 

OapOla  da  8alvadcr,—OppodtB  to 
tomb  of  Ordofto  IL,  a  tomb  of  the 
great  benefaotrem  of  Leon,  Dofta 
Sancb*  (11  th  eentoij).  Her  generoeitj 
to  the  priette  wae  unlimited,  for  which 
she  was  mordeied  by  her  nephew  and 
heir,  n  crime  for  which  he  was  torn  to 
death  by  hoTMS.  The  whole  scene  of 
this  expiation  is  represented  on  the 
scnlpton^  and  pat  np  as  a  salatary 
lesson* 

OapUla  del  yachUenio, — Founded 
by  Bishop  Pedro  Oabezit  de  Yaca,  an 
illustrious  name  in  Spain,  16th  centary. 
Obserre  here  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Don 
Bodrigo  (ob.  1582)  for  its  style,  which 
belongs  to  the  Byzantine  of  Transition* 
The  short  pillars  are  strictly  Byzantine. 
Kotioe  the  relievos,  representing  the 
funeral  procession  of  tlie  bishop,  with 
the  cross,  incense-bearers,  hired  weepers, 
dressed  in  monastic  habits,  '  as  whole 
convents  were  wont  to  pour  out  their 
pious  inhabitants  to  form  processions 
at  the  funerals  of  the  great '  (Pennant, 
London. )  Tbii  custom  has  been  found 
in  all  countries.  (See  Oaptain  Cook*s 
'First  Voyage,'  book  iii  chap,  xii  ; 
Feydeaux's  important  work  on  '  Monu- 
ments Fun^bres,  eta,  des  Andens,' 
etc.)  The  custom  prerails  eren  now 
in  portions  of  Asturias,  Galicia,  and 
Ireland  we  beliere.  Behind  the  coqi- 
fessional  of  the  penitenciaria  is  another 
early  tomb,  with  a  similar  procession  of 
monks,  kneeling  and  weeping. 

CZoiiten. — They  are  Gothio,  though 
with  an  admixture  of  the  plateresque 


introdneed  in  the  18th  eentnij.  The 
roof  is  plateresque^  and  hearily  eraa- 
mented  with  angels'  heads  within 
wings,  which  look  like  starched  shirt- 
eolliunii  The  walli^  painted  with  eariy 
frescoes^  represent  scenes  uom  the 
Scripture^  unfortunately  much  dam- 
aged and  eflbeed.  The  cloiater%  seen 
from  the  court  or  guden,  oflTer  a  not 
ineifectiTe  combination  of  platereeque 
and  BeriyiL-  The  entrance  portal  is 
charming,  and  the  earrings,  formeriy 
gilt,  give  an  idea  of  what  they  must 
once  hare  been.  Obeerre  the  quaint 
cornice,  outside  of  which  the  chief  or- 
nament consists  of  death's  heads  and 
foliage.  The  antepecho  parapeted  gal- 
leries sre  with  a  balustrade,  open-woric, 
and  pillareta.  Each  of  the  galleries  are 
formed  by  six  large  ogival  archea.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  sre  a  museum  of 
medieval  pictorial  times»  containing 
animated,  graphic  scenes  of  hunting, 
war,  and  festivals,  satirical  and  Ids- 
torioal.  A  great  portion  of  these 
cloisters  was  the  work  of  b^^inning 
of  14ih  century,  and  built  for  King  Don 
Alfonsa 

The  Freaeoea  are  interesting^  and 
with  inscriptions  in  Gothic  characters. 
The  colouring;  once  vivid  and  warm,  is 
scarcely  discernible.  The  composition 
is  not  wanting  in  vigour  and  grace. 
Observe  especially  the  Christ  at  the 
Column,  Christ  Disputing  with  the 
Doctors  (which  may  be  compared  with 
Holman  Hunt's  similar  subject),  and 
the  Last  Supper,  the  best,  perhaps. 
There  are  some  very  early  tombs  em- 
bedded in  the  walls — ^that  of  a  Canon 
with  St  Michael  sculptured  is  good. 
The  best  is  the  Altar  del  Conde  de 
ReboUedo^  and  the  sculpture  around 
the  retablo  of  the  Veronica  Ib  very 
fine. 

Observe  the  Roman  inscriptions,  one 
of  which,  referring  to  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  runs  thus : — '  Legio  VII.  (km/ 
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'Before  the  image^  'La  Yiigen  del 
Foro/  which  is  placed  on  left  of  the 
eatnmce^  the  peasantry  of  Leon,  until 
Tery  lately,  need  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niTeraary  of  the  battle  of  Clavyo  (846), 
in  which  their  forefathers  had  a  share, 
as  well  as  one  of  their  noblemen. 
Marquis  of  Astorga,  whose  descend- 
ants on  that  account  ei^'oy  a  canongia 
(canoniy)— an  honour  shared  with  tiie 
monarchs  who  are  also  Canons  of  Bar- 
celona, etc.,  and  when  in  these  cities 
sit)  whether  male  or  female,  at  the 
choir,  and  receiye  their  fee  for  attend- 
ance. To  celebrate  this  great  festival 
(17th  August),  and  honour  the  warrior- 
saint,  SantiBgo,  who  slew  the  infidel  by 
thouaandSf  a  grand  buU-fight  used  to 
take  place  the  day  before,  and  of  the 
fourth  part  of  each  bull,  which  was 
offered  devoutly,  the  canons  made 
thoriios,  not  knowing  as  yet  the  beef- 
steak—that secret,  said  Bonapartist 
marshals,  of  the  civilisation  of  Eng- 
land. 


Ohapel  of  St.  Andrtfs.— Dates  1297. 
The  staircase  leading  to  the  chapter  is 
of  exquisite  Beviifal,  and  built  for 
Bishop  Bon  Pedro  ManueL  Observe 
the  entrance  door  with  sculpture.  The 
landings  or  ezedras  are  decorated  with 
statuettes  of  kings  and  bishops.  It 
certainly  is  the  finest  and  earliest 
specimen  of  the  plateresque,  after  the 
Hospital  of  Santa  Cruz  of  Toledo.  The 
chapter-room  is  most  indifferent,  and 
to  visit  it  is  to  lose  time ;  the  door  is 
prettily  ornamented. 

The  archive,  containing  but  a  portion 
of  the  once  magnificent  library  of  the 
cathedral,  is  litUe  known,  and  many  of 
the  MSS.  locked  up  here  would  throw 
light  upon  several  obscure,  intricate, 
and  disputed  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Leon,  is.  of  Spain.  Inquire  after  a 
MS.  Gothic  Bible,    era  968  (920  of 


Christ)  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Ordo&o  II.,  written  by  Juan  Di&- 
cono,  on  whose  intermediate  leaves 
will  be  found  a  curious  life  of  Saii 
Froylan.  SeealsoaBookofProphedes, 
Epistles,  and  Qospels,  with  inscriptions 
relative  to  San  Pelayo.  An  Antiphon 
written  by  Arias,  1069,  and  most  im- 
portant to  those  who  might  entertain 
the  lucky  idea,  nerer  heretofore  pro- 
perly carried  out,  of  writing  a  history  of 
the  Roman  Litnigy.  Some  very  early 
MSS.,  full  of  quaint^  inedited  poetry, 
letters,  treatisesofDoctors  of  the  Church, 
etc.,  forming  part  of  a  collection  brought 
here  from  Andalusia  by  a  learned  monk, 
and  five  MSS.  of  16th  century,  com- 
prising the  history  of  Archbishop  Don 
Bodrigo,  etc 

SaerUiy. — It  is  situated  to  the  right 
of  the  high  altar.  The  triple  Gkythio 
sedUia  of  the  ante-sacristia  are  to  be 
observed.  The  saoristia  itself  is  Gtothic, 
and  of  the  same  period  as  Chapel  of 
Santiago.  The  pictures  are  indifferent 
copies  of  Italian  masters.  A  San 
Geronimo  is  the  beet  There  is  little 
to  see  here  now,  as  the  former  l^utif ul 
gems  disappeared  during  the  French 
invasion.  Here  was  the  wonderful 
ruby,  for  the  possession  of  which  En- 
rique III.  (1896),  an  amateur  Duke  of 
Brunswick  of  the  time,  who  oould  count 
the  Jordinet  of  an  emerald  like  the  best 
jeweller  (joyero),  gave  a  rent  of  8070 
maravedis  (£2).  The  custodia  was 
considered  by  most  of  those  who  saw 
it  as  one  of  the  grandest  works  of 
chiselled  silver  in  the  world.  It  was 
made  in  1606,  in  the  Gothic  style,  by 
the  Spanish  Cellini  Enrique  de  Arfe, 
whose  nephew  Juan  was  bom  at  Leon, 
and  left  a  curious  work  entitied  '  Y aria 
Commensuracion,'  etc.  The  present 
reliquaries  and  plate  are  of  no  great 
value. 

Stained  Okut, — ^The  greatest  portion 
was  put  up  by  Bishop  Villalon.    It  ii 
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among  the  finest  in  Europe  for  vivid- , 
nesi  and  intensity  of  colour,  variety  of 
tints^  strength  and  boldness  of  outline, 
simplicity  and  breadth  of  composition, 
and  unity  of  effect  The  foliaged  orna- 
mentation, the  borders  and  patterns, 
evince  a  happy  attempt  at  transferring 
to  glass  the  varied  designs  of  the  Neo- 
Oreek  ornamentation,  as  displayed  in 
the  contemporarysculpture^  and  devices 
from  illuminated  minals.  They  are 
among  the  earliest  in  Spain  ;  later, 
never^eless,  than  those  of  Avila,  and 
between  middle  of  15th  century  and 
17th.  They  represent  scenes  from 
Scripture  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  perspec- 
tive is  inferior,  as  well  as  the  grouping 
and  relief.  The  attitudes  are  simple, 
noble,  and  sculptural,  as  they  were 
translations  fh>m  the  statues  and  re- 
lievos. The  draperies  are  slender,  cast 
in  the  shape  of  tubes,  stiff  and  angular; 
the  expression  mystical  and  hard.  The 
largest  and  earliest  are  in  the  central 
nave.  The  finest  may  be  seen  in  the 
CShapel  of  Santiago,  and  are  ascribed  to 
Flemish  artists.  In  Capilla  del  Privi- 
legiado  there  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
1665,  representing  the  Nativity. 


Ban  Isidoro,  called  El  Real,  ttom 
its  having  been  founded  by  kings, 
rises  on  the  site  of  a  nunnery,  which 
was  consecrated  966,  to  St  John 
the  Baptist,  and  built  by  Sancho 
I.  Alfonso  I.  enUuged  it,  and  destined 
it  for  a  royal  burial-house,  '  la  Ultima 
morada,'  as  the  Spaniards  say.  In 
1063,  as  Ferdinand  I.  had  appUed  to 
Ben  Abed,'  the  Ehalif  of  Seville  for  the 
bodies  of  the  martyred  virgins  Stas. 
Justa  and  Rufina,  San  Isidoro  appeared 
*  in  a  vision  to  the  Bishop  Alvito,  who 
headed  the  embassy,  and  said,  '  I  am 
the  Doctor  de  la  Espalias,  and  ntitu  is 
the  body  to  be  removed.'    Then  having 


thus  'spoken  his  mind' to  his  colleague^ 
San  Alvito  hurried  to  unbury  the  sa- 
cred body  of  the  susceptible  and  un- 
gallant  doctor,  and  removed  it  to  Leon. 
The  king  and  his  sons  hastened  to  Toro 
to  receive  it,  and  carried  it  on  their 
shoulders  to  Leon  ;  the  body  working 
such  miracles  on  the  road — curing  the 
lame  and  blind,  casting  out  devils,  etc. 
—that  the  khalif  s  daughter,  the  fiur 
Zaida,  was  essily  converted,  and  mar- 
ried Alfonso  y I.,  one  of  the  miraculous 
procession  1  Queen  Soncha,  whose  de- 
votion for  this  saint  was  so  great  that 
she  used  to  call  herself  his  wife,  etc 
(for  more  details  see  Risco,  vol  L 
p.  189 ;  Florez,  <Esp.  Sagr.,'  vol  ix. 
pp.  284-406),  gave  up  her  palace,  for- 
tune, and  jewds  to  the  new  building, 
which  she  and  Fernando  erected  in 
honour  of  the  saint,  and  to  contain  his 
body  ;  the  former  edifice  was  therefore 
pulled  down,  and  the  present  one 
erected,  and  tiie  first  stone  laid  Decem- 
ber 21,  1063.  Who  the  architect  was 
is  ignored,  and  Mr.  Ford,  following 
Risco,  Morales,  and  otliers,  has  erro- 
neously asserted  it  was  Pedro  de  Deo 
Tamb^  or  Vitambene.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  oorUimu  the  works,  as  his 
epitaph  has  it,  'supenedificavit ;'  and 
his  tomb  was  not  put  up  by  Alfonso 
VI.,  as  Morales  states,  but  later  and 
by  Alfonso  YII.  and  his  sister  Dofta 
Sancha,  by  whom  the  church  was  com- 
pleted and  consecrated  March  6,  1149. 
SlyU, — ^This  edifice  is  an  interesting 
monument  of  the  Romano-Byzantine 
in  its  first  period,  and  will  int^^st  the 
student  of  architecture.  It  is  natural  to 
expect  that  it  has  not  retained  through- 
out the  features  of  its  former  style,  and 
therefore  portions,  such  as  the  high 
chapel  (1518),  put  of  the  pantheon, 
parts  of  cloisters,  staircases,  and  altars, 
exhibit  different  and  more  modem 
styles.  SxUrior, — ^There  are  two  en- 
trances.   South  EfUranee,  on  the  N* 
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ride  of  its  plazft.  The  once  admirable 
Paerta  del  Perdon  was  xmfortoiiately 
blocked  np  when  the  front  was  forti- 
fied doring  the  French  inyarion ;  the 
three  windows  were  then  also  willed 
in,  except  the  central  on&  Observe 
oyer  the  walled-in  portal  the  three 
strictly  Bysantine  drcolar  decrescent 
arches.  Orer  the  entrance  is  an  eques- 
trian statae  of  San  Iridoro,  swoid  in 
hand,  and  riding  a  white  chaiger,  just 
as  he  was  seen  at  the  battle  of  Baeza, 
ont-Santiagoiaing  el  mismisimo  Sefior 
Santiago.  The  actual  portal'  is  com- 
posed of  a  triple  circular  arch  with 
pillars  at  the  rides.  The  tympanum  is 
decorated  with  basri-reUevi  coetaneous 
with  the  rest,  and  representing  Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice.  The  other  relievi 
are  Descent  and  Burial,  etc.,  and 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which 
are  placed  at  the  rides.  The  ReTiyal 
cornice  is  modem,  as  well  as  the  attic 
with  plateresque  pilasters,  and  the 
colossal  shield  of  Charles  Y.,  in  whose 
reign  these  works  were  executed.  Ob- 
serre  the  square  tower,  with  Bomano- 
Byzantine  arches,  and  the  exterior  of 
the  round  chapeL  Remark  the  rudely 
imitated  Ck)rinthian  pillars,  and  the 
strange  capitals  with  scroll-work  and 
mjiPftls, 

IfUerior. — Although  the  architects 
of  the  11th  century  employed  the  piers 
and  cylindiio  pillars,  of  which  there 
are  examples  at  Ripoll,  San  Hillan 
of  Segoyia,  and  Cathedral  of  Jaca, 
they  more  generally  embedded  a  column 
half  its  diameter  in  each  front  of  the 
square  piers.  The  interior  is  diyided 
into  thi«e  nayes,  low,  sombre,  narrow, 
the  waggon-vaulted  roof  resting  on 
groups  of  four  half-columns,  and  pro- 
jecting from  square  pier-shahs.  Some 
of  the  basements  are  in  shape  of  a  cross. 
The  capitals  are  composed  of  groups  of 
childreii,  animals,  and  foliage,  very 
delicately  sculptured  for  the  period, 


and  probably  later  than  the  11th  oen« 
tury.  The  traumpt  is  lower  than  the 
central  nare,  and  the  clerestory  is  very 
high.  The  windows  are  all  Bysantine, 
and  here  observe,  as  well  as  in  the 
cornice,  the  characteristic  pattern  called 
%jedrezado,  from  its  resembknoe  with 
a  chess-board  (%jedrez),  more  rarely 
met  than  the  jaquelado  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century,  and  exem- 
plified in  arohivolts  and  horizontal 
fringes  or  cornices.  Bemark  in  the 
branches  of  the  transept  the  arches 
which  are  composed  of  segments  of 
circles,  festooned  with  lobes  in  their 
inner  part  Between  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  and  Archangel  Gabriel,  and  to 
the  right  of  a  large  effigy  of  a  bishop^ 
is  the  consecration  slab  of  this  church, 
by  the  Emperor  Alfonso  and  his  mo- 
ther Sancha,  March  6,  1149.  To  the 
right  of  the  church,  looking  towards 
the  high  altar,  and  in  a  sombre  comer, 
lies  the  modest  and  holy  architect,  who 
continued  and  finished  the  edifice.  He 
was,  says  the  epitaph, '  Yir  mire  absti- 
nenti»  et  multis  florebat  miraculis.' 
Near  to  it  is  a  very  early  font,  with 
strange  Byzantine  relievi  The  pre- 
sent square  high  chapel  was  built  in 
1513  by  Juan  de  Leon,  which  replaced 
the  former  Byzantine  presbytery  formed 
of  three  rounded  apses,  of  which  a 
lateral  one  still  remains,  of  small  di- 
mensions. The  former  windows  were 
also  substituted  by  florid  Gothic  ones, 
and  the  walls  strengthened  by  but- 
tresses. Lightning  fell  and  destroyed 
the  retablos  in  1811,  which  was  no 
loss  ;  but  the  stalls  and  splendid  stained 
glass  were  destroyed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  French,  that  other  thunder- 
bolt, sacked  the  church  and  carried 
away  a  rilver  railing  all  the  plate  of 
San  Iridoro's  tomb,  the  camarin,  and 
reliquaries  and  crosses  of  very  eariy 
date  (some  of  1095).  The  patron  saint 
lies  in  a  silver  coffin,  on  the  altar.  The 
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former  one  was  all  gold,  and  the  prey 
of  Alonao  of  Aragon,  who  was  a 
churoh  pillager,  just  like  Pedro  el 
duel  and  so  many  Spanish  kings. 
This  tomb  was  once  a  great  object  of 
pilgrimages,  and  npon  it  suitors  were 
abjured  to  tell  the  truth,  death  and 
blindness  pursuing  the  peijurers.  This 
early  custom,  authorised  by  the  law, 
and  followed  at  Barcelona,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Oatholic  kings  in  1498. 
The  altar  is  ope  of  the  few  in  Spain 
that  have  the  privilege  of  having  the 
Host  always  d$  manifissto,  or  visible. 
The  scene  is  very  impressive  in  the 
evening,  when  the  church  is  all  dark- 
ness and  filled  with  invisible  beings, 
mostly  women  dad  in  black,  and 
striking  their  breasts,  with  the  usual 
yawning  closed  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  (to  prevent  devils  diving  in), 
and  the  'Ay,  Madre  mial'  between 
yearning  after  rest  and  opening  the 
heart  to  the  Virgin ;  when,  too,  the 
altar  alone  is  illuminated,  rendering 
ghostly-visible  the  figures  of  angels 
kneeling  at  its  side.  The  chapels  are 
indifferent  That  on  the  left  of  high 
chapel  is  called  de  San  Martino,  and 
dates  1191.  It  was  founded  by  this 
saint,  who  was  an  idiot  and  a  pilgrim, 
to  whom  San  Isidore  appeared  in  a 
dream,  and  gave  him  one  of  his  books 
to  sorf  /  The  idiot  awoke  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  preached  in  Latin.  His  body 
is  on  the  altar,  in  a  silver-gilt  pla- 
teresque  reliquaiy.  The  several  relics 
consist  of  an  agatha  chalice,  a  present 
of  Dofia  IJrraca,  whose  husband,  Alonso 
el  Batallador,  carried  away  the  patena. 
A  cross  with  relievi,  and  a  smsll  ban- 
ner, guion,  on  which  Alfonso  YII:  had 
the  image  of  San  Isidore  embroidered, 
and  represented  as  he  had  appeared  to 
him  at  Baeza. 

Pantheon.'^lt  was  built  in  the  11th 
century,  and  contains  the  bodies  of 
eight  generations  of  monarchs.    It  is 


placed  in  the  cloisters,  and  is  a  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  Sta.  Oatalina, 
whose  tawdry  image  is  on  the  altar. 
It  is  sombre  and  low,  and,  like  the 
church,  has  been  fataUy  bedaubed.  £1 
Tudense  ascribes  It  to  Alfonso  Y.,  but 
it  was  more  likely  Fernando  L  The 
square  form  has  been  modified,  and 
was  probably  oblong  and  larger.  The 
windows  were  walled  in,  only  two  now 
lighting  the  dismal  home  of  the  early 
Kings  of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  sol- 
diers of  Soult  desecrated  it,  opened  the 
tombs,  donfbsed  the  inscriptions,  and 
cast  tiie  ashes  to  the  wind.  Of  the 
thirty  former  tombs,  there  are  only 
twelve  now,  all  ill  authenticated,  save 
that  of  Alfonso  Y.  and  Dofia  Sancha. 
Here  are  buried,  eleven  kings  and 
twelve  queens,  with  a  mob  of  little 
infantes  and  infantas.  A  regular 
printed  catalogue  is  sold,  and  every 
tomb  vouched  for.  The  chapel  itself 
wiU  interest  ardusologists,  as  it  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  Byzantine  of 
the  11th  century.  The  morrice  low 
pillars,  with  bastard  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, deserve  notice;  the  inscriptions 
are  curious  and  laconia  The  roof  is 
the  greatest  curiosity,  snd  remains  as 
it  was  when  built  and  ornamented  in 
the  11th  century.  The  arches  are  orna- 
mented with  stars  and  the  hening- 
bone  patterns.  Notice  yery  especially 
the  pointed  vaults,  which  date  from 
the  11th  century.  They  are  among 
the  earliest  paintings  in  Spain,  and 
represent  different  subjects.  The  draw- 
ing is  incorrect,  the  dark  purple  colour- 
ing predominating,  but  the  composition 
is  not  ineffective.  They  are  chiefly 
subjects  from  Scripture,  comprising 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  we  may 
remark,  has  never  been  so  often  re- 
sorted to  by  Spanish  painters  and 
sculptors  as  the  New.  Observe  espe- 
cially, Adam  and  Eve^  a  Quardian 
Angel,    Massacre   of   Innocents^   Our 
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SftTioor  and  the  Four  ETangelkti. 
Under  an  aroh  olieenre  also  the  signs 
of  the  sodiao  and  personifioation  of 
months.  Jannazy  and  Febmaiy  are 
defaoed;  March  is  represented  by  a 
wood-cntter  at  his  work ;  April,  by  the 
planting  of  young  trees-;  May,  the  sea- 
son for  journeys  to  Fsrwiear,  by  a 
trayeller  on  a  mule ;  June  and  July, 
by  a  reaper  and  the  harvest ;  August, 
September,  and  October  represent 
scenes  from  the  vintage ;  November, 
by  a  woman  killing  a  pig;  and  De- 
oember,  by  a  man  drinking  before  a 
Christmas  fire.  The  months  are  in- 
scribed, as  also  sereral  animals  and 
scenes. 

Oloisten. — They  haye  been  mostly 
modernised,  the  Gothic  being  substi- 
tuted by  the  Ionic;  yestiges  of  the 
former  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  church.  Inquire  for  the 
'  Cuarto  de  Dofta  Sancha,'  which  fonns 
a  portion  of  her  palace,  and  the 
walls  of  which  were  painted  in  her 
time  (11th  century),  and  deserve  dose 
examination.  The  subject  is  the  foun- 
dation of  San  Isidore.  They  are  un- 
fortunately much  iigured.  The  colour- 
ing is  excellent,  the  composition  good, 
and  they  are  in  the  style  of  the  early 
Florentines.  Turning  to  the  right,  and 
descending  a  few  steps,  we  enter  the 
library,  gutted  by  the  French,  who 
burnt  most  of  the  valuable  books  and 
the  precious  MSS.  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  it  contained.  (See  Mbralet 
and  jRiaoo.)  We  have  seen  a  Bible  of 
iuD.  960,  written  by  Sancho,  w\th 
splendid  illuminations,  curious  for  the 
dresses,  attitudes,  etc. ;  a  breviaiy  of 
the  14th  century,  and  works  of  San 
Isidoro,  etc. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  a  small  curious 
diptych,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  a  fine  early  ^mail,  and  relics 
among  them,  and  the  Virgin's  auburn 
hair,  etc    The  cloisters  are  spacious, 


fuU  of  light  and  sunshine,  with  ^e 
yiews  on  Leon,  the  river,  and  San 
Marcos.  They  are  inhabited  by  eleven 
endaustrados,  once  bdongiDg  to  the 
Augustine  Order.  The  Beviyal  stair- 
case is  elegant  There  are  some  in- 
scriptions in  the  cloisters,  two  very 
early  between  the  two  arches  opening 
to  the  galleries  of  the  andito;  one, 
relating  to  the  former  and  earliest  edi- 
fice, begins :  '  Hano  quam  oemiB  au- 
1am  ScL  Johanms  Baptists  olim  fuit 
lutea,'  etc 

Ban  Maroos. — As  the  cathedral  is  a 
gem  of  the  Gothic  of  the  18th  century, 
and  San  Isidoro  a  fine  and  well-pre-' 
served  monument  of  the  Byzantine  of 
the  11th  century,  San  Marcos  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  plateresque  of 
the  16th  century,  and  the  triumph  of 
Juan  de  Badtgoz.  It  is  situated  in  the 
airabal  (an  Arab  name  for  suburb)  of 
Benueva,  with-  a  facade  looking  on  the 
Vemesga,  whose  windings  it  commands, 
along  witii  the  verdant  plains. 

History. — ^It  rises  on  the  site  of  the 
Palatial  Convent  of  the  Order  of  Santi- 
ago, the  most  illustrious  in  Spain,  and 
still  extant  It  was  at  first  (1170)  but 
a  humble  asylum  and  hostelry  for  the 
use  of  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  to 
ComposteUa,  and  was  given  to  the 
Order  of  St  James  in  the  year  1178. 
The  first  'maestro  general'  of  the 
Order,  Fincalada,  died  1184,  and  brave 
as  his  homonym,  and  more  wise,  de- 
served the  epitaph — an  exception  to 
the  French  saying,  '  MenUr  comma 
une  ^pitaphe^'  'Mens  pia,  laiga  me- 
nus, OS  prudens ;'  but  both  epitaph 
and  tomb  have  disappeared,  tiiough 
not  the  sense,  which  is  still  practised 
by  the  present  Jesuits,  who,  with  their 
usual  refinement,  tact,  and  educational 
talents,  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  un- 
Gothicise  the  good  Leonese.  The  re- 
putation of  this  conyentual  stronghold 
of  the  Santiaguestes  spread  far  and 
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wide^  tnd  here  profeased  many  braVe 
knights,  and  amongst  them  the  hero  of 
the  'Paso  honroao/  Don  Suero  de  Qoi- 
ftones  (1484,  see  FialkuioUd  to  Leon  by 
High  Road)^  and  was  in  Leon  what 
UcU's  WIS  in  Castile.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  ceutniy  the  edifice 
became  minons,  and  Ferdinand  the 
OathoUo  ordered  that  it  should  be 
polled  down  and  a  new  one  erected, 
1614.  He  contributed  800,000  marra- 
▼edis  (£195)  a-year  to  the  works,  which 
he  confided  to  Pedro  Larrea,  architect 
of  the  Conyent  of  Alcantara ;  but  they 
were  not  begtm  untU  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  about  1587.  The  general  design 
was  most  probably  drawn  up  by  Lanrea, 
but  either  modified  or  abandoned,  and 
new  ones  made  by  Juan  de  Bad^'oz, 
who,  there  is  no  doubt,  traced  and  exe- 
cuted the  facades,  sacristy,  etc.  Owing 
to  the  change  of  residence  of  the  Order, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  works 
were  interrupted  from  1566  till  1602, 
when  the  Order  was  re-established 
here.  The  staircase  was  the  first  work 
(1615),  the  cloisters  and  chapels  follow- 
ed (1679),  and  the  principal  facade  was 
completed  (1715). 

StyUf  proporii€fn$f  de, — San  Marcos 
is  a  most  beautiful. and  perfect  example 
of  the  silyersmith's  work  (plateresque) 
applied  to  the  Beyiyal  architecture, 
and,  we  should  say,  the  masterpiece  of 
Juan  de  Bad^jos.  The  extensive  build- 
ing forms  an  oblong,  and  is  composed 
of  the  church  to  the  E.,  and  the  monas- 
tery filling  the  rest  of  tiie  space. 

Chufrd^. — ^This  church,  not  long  since 
used  as  a  storehouse,  is  very  carefully 
and  intelligently  repaired  by  the  Jesuits. 
Obserre  the  Tery  handsome  entrance, 
with  its  fine  arch  of  medio  punto,  with 
a  porch  and  unfinished  turrets^  with 
two  large  plateresque  niches ;  that  on 
right  containing  a  reliero  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  that  on  left  the  De- 
scent, both  by  Oroioo.    They  are  finely 


executed,  but  considerably  damaged; 
that  of  Descent  is  the  best  The  other 
niches  axe  yacant  Remark  the  shell 
ornament,  the  fine  frieze  and  balustrade 
which  crown  the  porch,  within  which 
is  a  rose  and  sheUs.  The  triangular 
fr6nt  is  not  completed.  Between  two 
heralds  is  shield  of  Charles  Y.  The  f»- 
Urior  is  plain  and  noble,  composed  of 
one  nave,  with  fine  arcades  in  the  tran- 
sept The  roof  is  groined,  and  the 
pillars  plain.  The  windows  are  com- 
posed of  double  circular  arches ;  those 
in  the  high  chapel  and  transept  are 
painted.  In  the  chapeb  they  are  of 
medio  punto,  except  those  below  the 
choir,  which  are  ogival.  The  high 
chapil  is  indifferent,  as  are  also  the  pul- 
pits and  rejas.  On  left  of  transept  is 
the  door  leading  to  the  cloister.  It  is 
Tery  richly  decorated  with  relieyos  on 
the  arch,  columns,  frieze,  and  plater- 
esque window.  The  choir  is  elevated 
at  one  end.  The  stalls  are,  or  rather 
tMfe,  beautifully  carved  by  Doucel 
(1542),  but  being  repaired  in  1721-23, 
and  some  that  were  wanting  being  com- 
pleted, they  seem  churrigueresque  rather 
than  plateresque,  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained till  closely  examined.  Obeerye 
the  ftill-length  figures  from  the  New 
Testament  in  the  upper  row,  and  the 
busts  6t>m  Old  Testament  in  the  lower, 
and  the  bermgnete  carvings  on  the  arms 
of  stalls,  balustrades,  etc,  representing 
athletes,  centaurs,  etc.  The  aaeristy  ib 
fine,  with  a  lofty  groined  too(  and  three 
elegant  windows,  divided  by  a  central 
pillaret.  Observe  the  excellent  plater- 
esque niche -work,  medallions,  and 
busts.  The  retablo  represents  the 
Father  with  Cherubs,  and  is  surmount- 
ed by  a '  Vision  of  Santiago. '  The  room 
close  to  it  is  plain,  but  in  keeping. 

Ol&ister, — Formed  of  two  orders  of 
medio  punto,  spacious  arches.  There 
are  some  good  artesonado  ceilings,  espe- 
cially in  the  portion  allotted  to-  the 
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prior.  Yirit  the  cell  where  Queredo, 
who  was  a  knight  of  Santiago^  was  con- 
fined for  haying  written  a  satirical 
*  memorial '  against  the  Gonde  Dnqne, 
and  which,  at  the  king's  table,  was 
fonnd  under  Philip  lY.'s  napkin,  and 
immediatelj  ascribed  to  the  discontent- 
ed poet  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Adam 
de  la  Paira,  Qneyedo  complains  of  the 
damp  and  darkness  of  his  dungeon, 
'which, 'he  says,  '  looks  more  like  a  den 
fit  only  for  thieyes,  than  a  prison  to 
confine  an  honest  man  in ;  and  to  this 
I  haye  been  driyen  by  a  man  who  is  now 
my  enemy  only  because  I  would  not  be 
his  fayourite  {privado),'  And  here  he 
remained  from  December  1689  to  June 
1648. 

OonTent. — ^The  interior  is  not  inte- 
resting, and  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  applying  to  the  padres  for  permission 
to  yisit  it,  howeyer  readily  tiiey  grant 
it  The  great  feature  of  this  part  of  the 
edifice,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole,  is  the 
fa^adef  grand  and  gloriously  sculptured. 
The  line  is  continuous,  simple,  and 
correct  It  is  composed  of  two  storeys : 
the  upper  one  is  decorated  with  medio 
punto  windows  and  elegant  plateresque 
pilasters;  the  second,  or  lower,  by 
oblong  balconies,  with  balustraded 
columns,  separated  by  statueless  niches. 
The  friezes  and  festooning  are  copies 
from  Baphael's  Loggie.  Oyer  the  upper 
frieze  runs  an  elegant  cornice,  and  an 
open-work  antepecho,  with  candela- 
brum-work at  interyils.  Obserye  the 
medallions  under  the  lower  frieze,  with 
projecting  busts,  both  historical  and 
mythological,  £rom  sacred  Scripture 
and  from  fancy ;  and  curiously  enough, 
though  perhaps  not  as  much  as  may 
seem  at  first,  from  the  higher  genend 
idea  that  inspired  the  sculptor,  we  see 
Hercules  dose  to  the  Gid,  Charlemagne 
with  that  other  Charles  the  Greats  call- 
ed Carlos  Quinto,  Julius  CsBsar  in  good- 
ly company  with  Alexander  and  Philip 


II.,  and  Judith  with  Isabella  la  Oat<S- 
lica  and  Lucreda  not  far  off.  The 
busts  to  the  right  of  portal  are  all  por- 
traits of  the  masters  of  Santiago.  These 
alto-relieyo  busts,  disfigured  now  and 
mutilated  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  foe 
and  countryman,  are  seyere  and  antique 
in  style,  and  worthy  of  Berruguete  or 
Beoerra.  They  are  mostly  the  work  of 
Orozco  and  Guillermo  I>oucel,  though 
some,  easily  distinguishable  by  the  great 
and  marked  inferiority  of  execution,  are 
much  later.  The  entrance  is  not  so 
fine,  and  the  churrigueresque  has  been 
busy  here,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
bastard  statues  of  Fame  blowing  a 
trumpet^  an  incongruous  specimen  of 
the  mvoir-poi/tU-favn  of  Martin  de  Suin- 
aya,  1715-19.  Remark,  howeyer,  and 
not  by  him  or  of  his  time,  the  eques- 
trian  statue  of  the  warrior-saint  Sant- 
iago, whose  greatest  miracle  has  been 
to  found  churches,  win  battles,  and 
raise  loans  in  Spain,  a  country  which 
he  neyer  yisited. 

Minor  Churohos. — San  OlodiOf  op- 
posite to  the  yast  but  unmeaning  Oasa 
de  Bspositos  (not  dea  pdits  Maris,  as  a 
Frendi  author  hurriedly  translated  it^ 
but  of  foundlings),  is  now  but  a  ruin ; 
it  was  yeiy  interesting,  but  was  sold 
latterly  for  4000r.  (£42),  and  demolish- 
ed. It  was  rebuilt  1680.  The  cloisters 
were  most  beautiful.  The  Gonyent  of 
Saatto  Domingo  was  considerably  in- 
jured, and  almost  destroyed,  by  the 
Frendh  in  1810,  and  has  some  good 
sepulchres  of  the  Guzmanes. 

Of  the  twelye  other  churches,  most 
of  them  are  yery  indifferent :  Chapel  de 
Sta.  Nona,  outside  the  town ;  Church 
of  £1  Salyador  del  Nido,  a  nest  for  un- 
fledged souls.  All  good  Italians  will 
yisit  it,  as  it  was  near  its  high  altar 
that  the  ill-£Eited  Charles  Albert,  on 
April  8, 1 849,  after  the  battle  of  Koyara, 
publicly  partook  of  the  communion. 

Church  of  San  JfoficvZo.— Built  in  the 
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9th  century  by  King  Ramiro  L,  rebuilt 
in  1096,  and  modemiaecL  The  portal 
embedded  in  the  wall  is  of  the  18th 
centory,  with  a  reliero  representing 
Virgin  seated  and  kneeling  angels. 
This  small  ohapel  was  sabseqnently  re- 
built and  dedicated  to  San  Maroelo,  a 
warrior  and  a  saint^  which  latter  cha- 
racter did  not  preyent  his  being  the 
father  of  an  Irish  family  of  fourteen 
young  gentlemen.  The  parish  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Mercado  contains 
three  fine  spacious  nayes,  with  win- 
dows flanked  by  Byzantine  pillars ;  ob- 
senre  the  circular  arches  and  curious 
capitals ;  the  high  altar  and  retablo  are 
absurd. 

PubUo  Bdlfloea.— The  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace  and  Seminary  in  Plaza  de  la  Cate- 
dral  are  not  worth  yisiting.  Plaza 
Mayor, — ^This  large  square  is  surrounded 
by  portales,'  formed  by  medio  punto 
arches.  The  Town  Hall,  or  Oonsistorio^ 
as  it  is  often  called  in  Castile  and  As- 
tunas,  is  to  W.  of  the  plaza,  and  dates 
1077.  It  is  indifferent,  though  large, 
with  a  slate  roof^  towers,  and  Corinthian 
pillars  in  the  portal.  The  principal 
&9ade  of  the  edifice  is  to  the  right ;  it 
is  classical,  and  the  work  of  Juan  de 
Biyero  (1686),  who  built  it  for  4000 
ducats  (£880).  On  tlie  cornice  of  its 
Hall  of  Sessions  we  read  some  old 
heraldic  quintiUas,  which  end  in  this 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Leon  :-~^ 

TkiTo  Teinte  y  caatro  rejro, 
Antes  que  Cudlla  leyei. 
Hiso  el  fuero  sin  querelhu^ 
Ltberttf  las  den  doncellas 
Le  las  infenialcs  greyea. 

Ckua  ds  lo$  Ghwrnanea, — Situated  in 
the  comer  of  Oalle  del  Cristo  de  la  Vic- 
toria, on  the  site  of  a  former  edifice 
which  was  the  birth-place  of  King 
Ouzman  el  Bueno,  who  was  bom  at 
Leon,  January  24, 1266,  and  firom  whom 
the  present  Empress  of  the  French  de- 
scends.   The  actual  palace  was  built, 


■ 

1660,  by  one  of  this  great  and  wealthy 
£unily,  D.  Juan  QuiAones  y  Ouzman, 
Bishop  of  Calahorra.  On  Philip  II. 's 
yislt  to  Leon,  as  his  courtiers,  some 
friends  of  the  bishop^  were  praising  the 
buildings  and  were  mentioning  in  a 
friendly  way  the  thousands  of  owta.  of 
iron  employed  in  it^  the  king  seyerely 
obsenred,  punning  by  the  way,  'En 
yerdad  que  ha  sido  mucho  fferro  {iron, 
and  also  a  mistake,  in  Talleyrand's 
sense :  '  c'est  plus  qu'un  crime,  c'est 
nne  faute')  para  un  obispo.'  The  style 
is  plain,  howeyer,  and  serere.  Oyer  the 
portal  is  the  inscription  put  up  by  the 
bishop,  and  running:  'Omanda  est 
dignitaa  domo ;  domo  dignitas  non 
tota  quarenda. '  Obsenre  the  Ionic  pil- 
lars supporting  warriors,  the  numberless 
iron  railings  and  balconies,  and  the 
patio  and  winding  stone  staircase,  etc. 
It  is  now  neglected,  and  doee  to  this 
palaoio  is  that  of  the  Marquis  of  ViUasin- 
ta,  flanked  by  towers  and  with  handsome 
balconies.  Obserye  also  that  of  the 
Gutierrez.  On  the  frieze  of  the  central 
balcony,  the  inscription  of  the  16th 
century  (of  which  the  house  dates), 
'Solum  yiro  forti  patria  est'  The  Com 
de  lo8  IJunaa  is  not  finished  ;  it  has  a 
Gothic  portal  of  the  18th  century,  an 
elegant  patio,  and  an  arch  with  exquisite 
arabesque.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Frias. 

Oaiei  and  WaXU, — Of  the  Boman 
period  yestiges  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  many  sieges  and  partial 
destraction  by  Almanssodr.  There  are 
portion  of  walls  to  the  W.,  K,  and  K. ; 
that  to  the  S.  has  been  much  built 
against;  but  though  the  walls  haye 
been  often  repaired,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion modernised,  yet  the  basement  is 
Boman.  There  were,  as  usual  in 
mediieyal  cities,  four  principal  gates 
placed  at  the  cardinal  points.  Close  to 
the  Casa  de  los  Guzmanes  was  the  W. 
gate^  f  Cauriense,   whence  Cur&  ;  and 
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fhe  circular  arch  of  the  S.  gate  may 
still  be  seen,  or  rather  gaeoaed,  in  the 
PlazaeU  del  Ckmde  de  Luna,  embedded 
in  a  wall,  againat  which  aome  hovela  are 
heaped  together.  The  E.  gate  was  be- 
hind the  present  cathedral,  and  the  N. 
was  modernised  1769,  and  a  statae  of 
Pelayo  placed  upon  it.  Close  to  it  is 
the  Portigo,  where  there  was  a  castle. 
Of  the  gates  erected  about  1824^  most 
have  been  subsequently  disfigured ;  see, 
howerer,  Puerta  de  Santo  Domingo; 
Puerta  Moneda,  decorated  in  1759  with 
a  statue  of  Charlea  III. ;  de  San  Fran- 
cisco Gallega;  those  of  £1  Sol,  El  Peso, 
etc 

The  streets  are  indifferently  payed  ; 
the  best  shops  in  Plaza  Mayor.  The 
Mercado  may  be  Tisited  for  dress  and 
customs  of  the  Charro8  and  other  types. 
There  is  an  indifferent  theatre,  oontain- 
ing  twelve  spectacles,  and  a  public 
library  of  4000  unclassified  rolumes  and 
MSS.  in  the  suppressed  convent  of 
Santa  Catalina.  The  paseos  are  all  out- 
side the  town,  except  the  lounge  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  towards  evening.  The 
most  fitfhionable  are  La  Ronda  or  Papa- 
lagninda,  on  the  left  of  the  Yeme^ga, 
and  Paseo  de  San  Frandsoo. 

Bxonrsions  in  the  Vierao  and  Ma- 
rasateria.— Those  who  have  leisure,  and 
whom  wild  districts  and  Alpine  scenery 
delight,  and  who  can,  besides,  coi\jugate 
the  verb  to  rough  it  in  all  tenses  and 
senses,  may  undertake  these  two  ex- 
cursions, which  will  lead  them  through 
terra  incognita  to  most  tourists,  and 
amid  pastoral  life  in  all  its  reality  and 
some  of  its  poetical  characteristics  ; 
and  first  to  ^e  Vterzo,  The  tourist 
will  proceed  first  to  Astoiga  (see  GbruAo, 
route  from  Leon),  104  leagues  (86  miles), 
thence  to  the  small  town  -of  Villafranca 
del  Yierzo,  12)  leagues  farther,  which 
may  be  made  a  convenient  head-quar- 
ters. Yillafranca,  though  once  the  rival 
of  Ponferrada,  is  now  rather  a  poor 


place  of  5000  inhabitants,  but  with, 
good  caza  mayor  and  manor,  and  excel- 
lent fishing  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
is  dtuated  on  the  Burbia  and  Yalooroe, 
and  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
only  object  of  interest  to  be  seen  now, 
however,  is  the  Church  of  Ssntiago 
(Byzantine),  which  stands  on  the  right 
of  Uie  castle.  The  Colegiata  may  idso 
be  visited— three  naves,  a  high  cupola 
over  transept,  and  Gneoo-Roman  portals 
—and  the  Church  of  San  Trandsoo— • 
Byzantine^  but  modernised. 

The  Vierao.— This  district,  00  nules 
long  by  50  broad,  lies  between  Yilla- 
franca, Astoiga,  Ponferrada^  Pnebla  de 
Sanabria,  and  Puente  de  Domingo.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  side  by  two 
branches  of  the  Asturian  range ;  to  the 
W.  by  the  Puerto  de  Cebrero  (where 
excellent  StQton-like  cheese  is  made) 
and  Aguiar  (Aquilar)  which  separate  it 
from  Galicia ;  to  the  E.,  and  on  the 
side  of  Asturias,  by  the  Puertos  de 
Foncebadon  and  the  celebrated  Monte 
Trago,  which  towards  the  S.  are  linked 
to  the  Sierras  de  Cabrera  and  Sanabria, 
the  Boman  Montes  Aquiline.  It  forms 
thus  a  eueiua,  a  AeU,  the  sides  of  which 
are  irregular,  and  the  centre  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  countless  rivers  and 
streams  which  descend  from  the  slopes 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  alembics 
of  aystal  torrents.  This  concavity  or 
crater,  once  probably  a  lake,  has  an 
outlet  to  the  S.W.,  where  the  waters 
meet  and  burst  a  passage  out  into  Ga- 
lida,  taking  the  generic  denomination 
of  the  river  Sil,  and  whose  watera  are 
considerably  increased  by  the  Baeza  and 
its  tributariea.  These  waters,  whether 
oozing,  filterings  or  rushing  torrent- 
like,  according  to  the  period  of  the 
year,  flow  over  beds  of  slate,  through 
dips  and  ravines^  amid  vales  carpeted 
with  soft  moss,  watering  Swiss-like  ver- 
dant meadows^  and  washing  as  they 
pasi  the  base  of  the  thyme-clad  hiBs. 


•  • 
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Thus  the  tonrist  will  see  iteep  and  im- 
posing  sierras  rich  in  ore  (the  waters 
often  carry  down  into  the  Talleys  par- 
ticles of  virgin  gold),  a  country  yaried 
in  aspect  and  products,  where  tiie  rege- 
tation  of  the  northern  climes  is  in  con- 
stant contrast  with  that  of  the  South  ; 
the  vine  grows  near  the  chestnut,  the 
olive  by  a  noble  oak,  and  the  laiger 
liyers  are  seen  winding  in  broad,  quiet 
sheets  of  water  through  an  expanse  of 
green  meadow-land,  where  flocks  of 
sheep  and  round-shouldered  cattle  pas- 
ture plentifully. 

The  Yierzo  is  a  name  derived  from 
the  Romai^  Bergidum,  a  city,  the  site 
of  which  is  generally  placed  about 
60  m.  from  Astoiga,  and  on  the  road 
from  it  to  Braga,  on  a  hill  called 
Castro  de  la  Yentora,  and  of  which 
now  but  a  few  vestiges  of  walls  remain. 
Ptolemy  called  this  rivor-girt  town 
Interamnium  Flavium,  though  this  is 
no  data,  as  Flavins  vras  often  applied  to 
Asturian  cities.  Historically,  the  Yier- 
zo formed  part  of  Galicia  until  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  J.,  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  reino  of  Leon.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  San 
Fructuoso,  the  son  of  the  pastoral 
Sheik  or  Conde  del  Yierzo,  chose  this 
secluded  district  to  people  it  with 
monks.  He  therefore  founded  the 
first  convent,  the  Monasterlo  de  CSom- 
pludo,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Fonceba- 
don,  near  to  the  source  of  the  Molina 
(606  A.i>.)  His  sanctity  and  miracles 
attracted  hundreds  of  disciples.  The 
Yierzo  was  soon  studded  with  hermit- 
sges  and  convents ;  the  Benedictines 
first,  and  then  the  Cistercians  colonised 
the  wildest  portions.  It  became  the 
refuge  of  several  world-worn  kings,  who 
sought  repose  and  the  face  of  nature, 
more  friendly  and  truthful  than  that  oi 
man.  Thus  Yeremundo  lived  in  the 
Convent  of  Carraccdo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cna,  Ordofio  II.  rebuilt  that  of  SS. 


Pedro  and  Santiago,  etc.  The  Moon^ 
however,  ravaged  Uiis  peopled  solitude, 
snd  destroyed  many  monasteries.  But 
in  the  9th  century  it  recovered  all  its 
former  popularity  and  veneration  among 
the  pious  of  the  land.  Many  of  the 
monasteries  are  still  extant,  others  have 
crumbled  down  through  age  and  neglect 

The  principal  convents  and  churches 
to  visit  are — 

Santiago  de  FMalva  (about  12  m. . 
from  Yillafranca). — ^ThiB  convent  was 
erected  by  San  Qensdio,  and  conse- 
crated October  24,  919,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  the  left  of  the  portal 
leading  to  the  cloisters,  and  rebuilt  and 
repaired  987,  by  Fortis  and  Bishop 
Salomon.  There  is  a  grand  pilgrimage 
to  this  shrine,  where  the  reUcs  of  the 
founder  are  kept,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
which  is  attended  by  all  the  peasants 
of  the  Yierzo.  A  novel  siicctaclo  then 
takes  place,  which  artists  should  not 
omit  Near  it  flows  the  Rio  de  Silencio, 
and  near  it  also  are  placed  the  Cuevas 
de  Silencio,  five  caves  in  which  the 
monks  used  to  pass  the  Lent  retreat. 
The  church  is  composed  of  one  single 
nave,  some  68  ft  long  by  19  ft  broad. 
It  forms  a  square  terminated  by  two 
circular  portions,  which  contain  the 
high  chapel  and  the  especial  chapel  and 
tomb  of  San  Genadio.  The  main  arches 
of  both,  and  that  which  divides  the 
body  of  the  church  into  two  compart- 
ments, rest  upon  large  marble  pillars. 
Round  the  church  outside  runs  a  closed- 
in  gallery,  or  cloister  cemetery,  very 
early,  yet  built  after  the  churcli  itself. 
The  tombs,  now  dilapidated,  ore  curi- 
ous and  most  ancient,  but  none  bear 
inscriptions  save  that  of  the  French 
abbot  £tieime,  *  Famulus  Dei  Franco,' 
whose  lengthened  epitaph  is  plain  and 
fine,  and  calls  Mm  '  Discretus,  sapiens, 
sobrius,  oc  patiens,'  a  good  definition  of 
Benedictines,  to  whom  this  convent  has 
belonged. 
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San  Pedro  tU  MmUea  (aboat  5  m. 
Iiirther  west). — ^It  was  built  by  San 
Froetooeo,  and  repaired,  895,  by  San 
Genadio  and  Ordo&o  II.  of  Qalicia. 
The  chapel  was  the  work  of  Archbishop 
ViTianos,  who  died  in  odour  of  sanctity, 
as  well  as  the  abbot  of  this  Benedictine 
conyent,  both  of  whom  are  buried  here. 
The  exterior  is  modem ;  the  interior, 
three  Byzantine  naves,  each  dioeed  in 
by  a  circular  apse. 

Oyer  these  two  rise  the  Montes 
Agnilianos.  On  the  highest  of  the  hills, 
Jja  Aguiana,  stands  a  small  chapel  de 
N.  SeAora.  The  view  from  it  spreads 
over  all  the  Yierzo.  Behind  soar  into 
the  skies  the  blue  peaks  and  goiges  of 
Cabrera ;  on  the  K  the  eye  sweeps 
over  the  plains  to.Astorga,  and  to  the 
W.  the  yegas  of  Galicia  appear ;  the 
Oza  issues  from  this  hill,  and,  boiling 
noisily  under  San  Pedro,  flows  into  the 
valley  of  Yaldueza. 

Garraeedo. — ^Tliis  was  the  palace  of 
VeremundOy  who  converted  it  into  a 
convent,  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  (990), 
and  then  fixed  his  residence  at  the 
Palace  of  Yillabnena,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Cua,  and  !(  league  Idgher 
than  Oarracedo,  where  he  died  nine 
years  after.  (He  is  better  known  as 
Bermudo  II.)  It  was  repaired,  1138, 
by  the  Emperor  Alfonso,  and  became 
a  wealthy  Cistercian  monastery.  There 
are  some  very  curious  Byzantine  re- 
mains here,  belonging  mostly  to  the 
12th  century,  though  there  are  some 
of  the  10th ;  the  church  was  modern- 
ised in  1796.  Observe  the  old  fa9ade 
and  portal,  the  lintel  of  which  sup- 
ports two  bulls'  heads.  The  ruinous 
lateral  fa9ade  possesses  still  greater  ori- 
ginality—  sculptures  of  the  Saviour, 
and  two  stifi^  rude  efligies  of  a  king  and 
a  priest  support  the  cornice.  Over 
their  heads  are  elaborate  capitals,  and 
their  feet  rest  on  two  other  ones, 
formed  of  monsters  and  fantastical  de- 


vices. The  portsl,  of  which  there  are 
few  vestiges,  was  formed  by  three  de 
crescent  archee  resting  on  columns ; 
two  of  the  latter  stood  before  the  effi- 
gies of  the  Emperor  Alfonso  and  the 
Abbot  Florencio,  who  Ix^gan  the  church 
in  1188.  These  effigies  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  a  sceptical  shep- 
herd, who  dared  to  cast  some  oil  on  the 
hair  and  beard  of  the  emperor,  to.  see 
if  they  would  grow,  was  instantly 
struck  blind,  and  did  not  recover  his 
sight  until  he  went  on  his  knees  before 
the  statue,  and  devoutly  begged  its 
pardon.  Tliere  are  but  few  vestiges  of 
this  early  church.  Observe  the  horse- 
shoe adopted  here  in  several  portions. 
The  chapter-house  is  of  Alfonso's  time ; 
the  fine  halls  over  the  chapter-room 
are  the  only  remains  of  Bermudo's 
Palace,  the  longest  of  which  is  called 
the '  King's  Kitchen. '  The  general  style 
is  more  of  12th  than  10th  century. 
Observe  the  twelve  Byzantino-Tedesque 
arches  decorating  the  walls  of  the  fint 
room  ;  the  Byzantine  pillars  and  ogival 
archway  leading  up  to  the  principal 
room,  and  ornamented  with  angels 
playing  on  instruments,  the  relievo  re- 
presenting the  death  of  Bermudo,  and 
his  wife  holding  his  son  Alfonso.  In 
the  next  room,  observe  the  octagonal 
dome  and  artesonado  ceiling  and  the 
fine  Byzantine  pillars  and  arches ;  a 
large  fire-place  in  a  comer,  the  agimeces 
and  wheel  window.  The  audience-hall, 
a  gallery  dose  to  it,  is  very  fine,  and 
formed  by  three  arches,  of  which  the 
central  is  pointed,  and  the  two  others 
circular,  all  resting  on  columns. 

Following  the  Cua  up  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Sil,  after  crossing  the 
latter,  and  ascending  the  hUls,  2  leagues 
beyond,  is  the  Lake  of  Coracedo^  not  a 
corruption  of  Canrucedo,  as  many  might 
believe,  and  distinctly  stated  as  difler- 
ent  in  a  writing  of  Bermudo  II.,  990. 
This  would  delight  the  laUsts.    The 
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Tillage  of  El  Lago,  with  its  white- 
washed houses  and  slate  roofs,  stands 
in  amphitheatre  aronnd  the  lake^  the 
eoKaveralet  of  which  teem  with  wild- 
fowl. The  lake  is  genendly  still  as  a 
pond ;  in  the  day,  it  is  like  to  a  comer 
of  the  hlne  firmament  dropped  npon 
earth,  and  framed  by  woodland  and 
meadows,  and  at  night  it  is  not  less 
fair,  shining  with  a  myriad  golden 
twinkling  eyes,  the  stars-  of  heayen ; 
bnt  when  the  S.  or  K  winds  come  to 
blow,  the  qniet  lake  becomes  a  minia- 
ture sea.  Its  enetdaa  (or  sweU)  extend 
then  upwards  of  11  leagne,  and  bnrst 
their  way  into  the  SU ;  the  decrease, 
mengua,  neyer  being  more  than  H 
leagne.  Some  geologists  are  of  opinion 
that  all  this  Cnenca  was  formerly  a  vast 
lake,  that  the  oyerflowing  arose  from 
great  internal  oonyulsions  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  of  'Las  Mednas,'  and 
that  the  present  lake  is  fed  by  filtrations 
through  subtetraneous  channels.  Signs 
of  the  supposed  cataclysm  are  eyident  at 
1  league  off,  S.  of  lake,  where  there  are 
yestiges  of  Roman  ezcayations;  and 
huge  gaps  may  be  seen  in  the  rent-up 
sides  of  the  mountain  (the  Medulas, 
Mons  Medulis,  or  Metalas). 

MonasUry  of  JBspinoseda. — Of  the 
10th  century ;  repaired  and  modernised 
1768-1780.  Two  curious  sepulchral 
slabs,  one  of  the  Abbot  Qutierre,  who 
estaUished  the  Benedictine  Order  here 
in  1071,  and  some  Leonine  distichs, 
being  the  epitaph  of  the  fair  Timona, 
who  won  the  stout  heart  of  Alfonso, 
the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  and  filled  the 
yacant  place  left  by  his  legitimate  wife. 
The  inscription  runs  thus: — 'Alfonsi 
yidui  regis  amica  fuL  Oopia,  forma, 
genus,  Dos,  morum  cultus  amenus. 
He  regnatoris  prostituere  thoris,'  etc. 
She  was  the  grandmother  of  the  first 
king  of  Portugal,  and  died  1128,  which 
date  corresponds  to  tlie  era  1166. 

An  easy  ezcnision   may  be  made 


through  the  Finp),  by  starting  ttcm 

Ponferrada,  a  small  town   but  con* 

yenient  station,  16  miles  £.  of  Yilla- 

ihinca,  on  the  Sil,  where  it  is  Joined 

by  the 
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Ponferrada  to  EtpinotS  on  the  Miasueloa 

Compludo 

Santiago  de  PeBalTa 

San  Pedro  de  Montte 

FenadUlo 

Santa  Loda  . 

Rimdr  . 

Back  to  Poofenada 
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Ponftnada  to  Ckmoedo,  a  leagues. 


The  best  streams  for  fishing  in  the 
district  are  the  Tera,  Eria,  Tuerto^ 
Orbigo,  Oobrera,  Oua,  and  especially 
the  £rla  and  Sil. 

Maracateria.— This  dirtrict,  with 
the  less  interesting  one  of  <  Las  Batnecas ' 
(see  SalamcMiM),  are  the  least  known 
untrodden  nooks  of  Spain.  The  Mara- 
gatos,  whose  name  has  been  diyersely 
derived  from  Hauri  Capti,  etc,  form  a 
curious  and  interesting  tribe^  liying 
exdusiyely  apart  ftom.  the  rest  of  tho 
populations  which  surround  them,  and 
presenring  to  this  day  their  quaint^ 
picturesque  Oriental  dress  and  custnms. 
Their  honesty  and  actiyity  are  pro- 
yerbial,  and  almost  all  are  carriers 
(orriarof),  going  on  foot,  by  the  side  of 
their  gaily-caparisoned  mules,  as  £ar  as 
Madrid,  to  sell  diy  fish,  egga^  eto. 
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Thdr  marriage  -  ceremonies,  fanerals, 
and  pablic  dances  are  all  very  pecoliar. 
Thej  assemble  twice  a-year  at  Astoi|^ 
the  capital  of  the  district,  at  the  feasts 
of  Corpus  and  the  Ascension.  The  dis- 
trict is  about  4  leagues  square,  and 
contains  thirty-six  Tillagea^  of  which 
San  jRoman  ia  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting. But  fine  churches,  art,  or 
traditions  must  not  be  sought  here. 
The  women  remain  at  home,  or  work  in 
the  fields,  and  are  not  handsome. 

Other  Excwniona  may  be  made  to  the 
Byzantine  Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  de 
Oradefes,  6  leagues^  following  the  trout- 
teeming  Eada,  founded  1177  for  Cister- 
cian nuns ;  portions  of  florid  Gothic, 
early  tomb  curious  for  dress  of  recum- 
bent effigies.  Half-*-league  farther  is  the 
Pricrato  de  San  Miguel  de  la  JBecalada, 
built  of  mud  and  bricks— a  curious 
specimen  of  the  first  Byzantine  period. 
The  Moorish  portions  were  added  by 
monks  come  from  CordoTa ;  the  original 


portion  dates  018.  One  league  W.  of 
Escalada  is  ,San  Pedro  de  JBrlonxa, 
earlier  eren  than  the  10th  century,  but 
often  altered  since;  the  fine  cloisters 
were  begun  in  the  16th  century  by  Juan 
de  Badig'oz,  and  finished  by  his  pupil, 
Juan  de  Riyero.  The  cruciform  plater- 
esque  church  is  by  Bad^joz,  begun  1647 
and  finished  1719,  when  the  portal  and 
other  portions  were  churrignerised. 

Church  of  Sandoval^  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Porma  and  Ezla,  dates 
1142 ;  founded  by  Alfonso  YII.,  on  a 
low  marshy  ground  called  Soto  or  Santo 
Noyal,  whence  Sandoval,  and  given  to 
his  French  mayordomo.  Count  Ponce 
de  Minenre,  for  the  use  of  Cistercian 
monks.  Observe  the  capitals^  pUa,  the 
retablo  mayor  with  relievos  of  history 
of  St  Bernard  (16th  century),  the  sa- 
cristia  of  17th  century,  Gnsoo-Boman 
doistera,  early  tombs  and  inscriptions, 
and  the  Paerta  del  Crucoro  with  tha ' 
saw-teeth  ornament*  et& 
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MADRID-ROUTES. 
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From  BRjoima  l^)  by  8u  StbuttMi,  Haigot,  utd  ValUdoUd,  - 
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la  Fnoch  Htwr. 

R.e.    R.C.     K.  c 
■gj  a    »o  a    ijj  7> 

Th«  BaOwkj  tlmB  li  rsgnkted  on 
tlia  line  from  Bajonne  to  tha  Spuiuh 
IrontUr,  Hindaya,  by  the  Puit  mari- 
dum,  and  (Tom  Iron  onward*  by  tba 
U*dridmeridiaii,,whiehli24miD.  be- 
hind that  of  Paiia ;  whila  that  id  Ba- 
yotuH)  la  IG  ith'ti.  behind. 

TidceU  may  ba  taken  at  Bayonne, 
Bnreaa  Central  dei  ChemiaB  de  Far 
da  Midi ;  at  Uadrid,  Puerto  del  Sol 
Na  9 ;  at  Parlay  Onuid  HOtel,  Boole- 
Tard  de*  C^padnea  Children  Duder 
three  do  not  pay,  from  throe  to  six 
pay  balf-price. 

jMmag*.—90  kil.  (eeib«.)trB  aUowed 
to  each  paMenger.  Luggage  utiuf  be 
regtatarad,  which  la  dona  on  prcaenta- 
tion  of  tha  tielut  at  ths  aUtioii.  The 
ticket  and  loggage  office*  cloa*  G  miii. 


befote  hour  of  departora.  Foreignen 
Till  do  well  to  bare  thatr  (area  c*l- 
enlatad,  and  thair  money  ready,  bafora 
taking  thdi  ticket*.  I^diaa'  and 
amokan'  canii^  are  found  in  expraaa 
and  mail  tratna  only.  Special  train* 
are  granted  at  the  rate  of  iii.  per  klL 
(12b.  6d.  per  mile},  and  not  for  let* 
than  llOr.  (£1:12*.)  Than  ars  no 
return  or  leBaon  ticket*,  except  between 
Madrid  and  the  Eacorial  and  Arai^net. 
All  radaioaeianea  forluggagB  loat,  etc, 
to  be  addreaaed  to  Sr.  Director  da  la 
Ezplotacion  del  Fatto  Carril  del  Norte, 
Madrid,  Calle  Legtmto*  G4,  and  the 
gefea  do  tren  (guarda)  or  gefea  de  ea- 
tacion  (station -maater*).  The  rate  of 
espreat  ipeed  ia  on  an  avenge  80  kiL 
(IV  milea]  an  hour. 


A.  k  C.  Blcek,  UixiVQxfiL. 
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OirriagM  m  ohanged  at  Hendaye, 
as  the  SpaniBh  railway  is  eonstructed 
on  the  broad  gauge  principle,  whilst 
the  French  hare  adopted  the  narrow 
gange.  This  difference  was  establiihed, 
it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish 
Ck>vemment  with  a  'yiew  to  impede 
commonications  in  case  of  war  between 
the  two  coontries. 

Bt^ets. — Miranda,  Burgoi,  JBaKot^ 
VdOadoUi,  AvOa,  Madrid,  AU  kept 
by  French  restaurateurs.  The  fixed 
price  for  table  d1i6te  dinner  is  lir.  (8s.), 
for  breakfast  ditto,  12r.  (2s.  6d.)  The 
carte,  or  lists,  is  higher. 

The  principal  works  of  the  line, 
which  rank  among  the  first  in  Europe 
for  engineering  skill,  run  through  the 
northern  proyinces,  where  there  are 
some  very  steep  inclines. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  route  from 
Bayonne,  as  it  passes  important  cities, 
and  traverses  the  woody  and  yerdant 
Bosque  Provinces,  and  the  imposing 
plains  of  Castile.  Omnibuses  at  stations 
for  hotels,  2r.  (6d) ;  per  trunk,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  klL,  8r. ;  if  exceeding,  Ir.  for 
ereiy  10  klL  more;  a  small  trunk, 
nuUetOf  2r.  By  night  service,  2r.  more 
per  passenger;  2r.  26c  at  San  Sebastian.' 

TouBS  BT  Road. 

Bayonne. — (17  hours'  ride  by  rail 
from  Paris).  HoUU:  Du  Commerce, 
Rue  du  Qouvemement,  De  St  Etienne, 
Place  d*Armes— good.  Table  dlidte, 
ifr.  (8s.  4d.) ;  breakfast,  2fr. ;  a  bed- 
room,  llr.  60c.  to  2fr.  Omnibuses  from 
stations  to  hotels,  26a  (6d.),  and  ditto 
per  floZif. 

Bayonne  is  a  small  fortified  town  at 
tlie  confluence  of  the  Adour  and  the 
Nive ;  20,000  inhabitants,  a  chef  lien  of 
tlie  Basses  Pyr6n^  bishop's  see,  etc 
The  fortifications  and  citadel  are  the 
work  of  Vauban.  The  style  of  the 
houses,  and  dress  of  lower  orders,  ii 
Basque.  St  Esprit  is  the  Jews'  quartfir.  . 


and  here  reside  the  descendants  of  those 
who  escaped  the  fsggot  of  the  Inqui- 
sition  under  Philip  II.  They  are 
numerous,  uncleanly  as  usual  in  their 
houses  and  appearance^  and  retain  their 
old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  names  and 
fortunes.  Most  of  the  great  Jewish 
capitalists  in  France  proceed  from  Ba- 
yonne—the  P^reires,  Mir^  etc,  and 
are  called  politely  de$  Israeliiea  ;  for,  as 
Heine,  one  of  them,  Wittily  defined  it, 
'  un  Israelite  est  un  Juff"  enrichL'  The 
great  sight  is  the  cathedral— «  time- 
honoured  Gothic  pile,  founded  1140, 
and  enlarged  1218,  and  one  of  the  many 
churches  bmlt  in  Qascoigne  by  the 
English  when  masters  of  tiie  country. 
The  cloisters  are  among  the  largest  in 
France  St  AndM,  recently  built,  is 
a  plain,  elegant  edifice  Bayonne  is 
celebrated  for  its  chocolate,  hams,  and 
the  invention  of  the  bayonet  The 
chooolate  formerly  all  came  from  Spain, 
and  as  Bayonne  is  a  frontier  town,  it 
was  smuggled  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  had  in  consequence  a  sweeter  taste 
It  IS,  nevertheless,  very  well  imitated. 
The  hams  of  Bayona  in  Galida,  and  not 
of  that  in  France,  are  the  authentio 
ones ;  as  for  the  bayonet,  that  was  in- 
vented long  before  the  time  assigned  by 
the  native  panegyrists.  A  more  genuine 
produce,  and  not  the  less  piquaiU  for 
that,  is  the  grisettey  the  milliner  girl, 
whose  monehoir,  tiny  feet,  and  southern 
eyes  and  hair,  bespeak  proximity  to 
Spain.  There  is  a  good  theatre,  music 
on  the  Place  d'Armes  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  evenings,  and  a^  pretty  prome- 
nade along  the  river,  called  Les  Allies 
Marines;  an  English  cemetery,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Harvey,  British  Consul  in 
1880,  where  rest  the  gallant  officers  and 
men  of  the  2d  Life  Guards,  who  fell 
during  the  fruitless  siege  of  the  town 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1814. 
Half-a-mile  S.  are  the  ruins  of  Cfhdtta/u 
Marrae,  built  1707  by  Maria  of.  Neu' 
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booTg^  queen  of  Spain,  and  which,  bj  a 
strange  coincidence,  became  the  redd- 
ence  and  prison  of  Charles  lY.  of  Spain. 
PMt  Office,  opposite  the  Vieux  Clift- 
tean,  once  the  temporary  residence  of 
Catherine  de  MedicL  Money  Changers^ 
Place  d'Armes.  N.B, — English  tUver 
or  French  gold  should  be  changed  here. 
English  sovereigns  ore  taken  in  Spain, 
bnt  only  at  bankers'  and  hotels.  BrUiek 
Oonmd,  Mr.  Graham.  Bankers  (at 
Biarritz,  Saunders  and  Co.),  Rodrigues 
and  Salcedo,  Rue  Pont  Mayou.  Car* 
riages  of  all  sorts,  post-horses,  etc, 
hind  at  Darrigrand's.  Large  cafe, 
'  Fami^ '  opposite  the  theatre.  Dodor, 
M.  Dairicau ;  excellent  reputation. 
Apothecary^  M.  Lebeuf,  Rue  Pont 
Mayou. 

Bxctmifffu  from  Bay^mtu  to  Pau;  three 
tnins  a-day,  4  hn.  To  Cambo,  a  Swiss-like, 
little  Basque  Tillage  on  the  Nive,  1}  hr. :  om- 
nibttses  go  daily  to  and  from  H6tel  Mutdkt,  a 
thennal  sulphureous  establishment  An  excur- 
sion of  a  hrs.,  there  and  back,  to  Pas  de  Roland, 
on  ponies.  To  Dax,  by  the  river,  5  hrs.  (by 
steamers  which  generally  leave  on  Fridays  and 
return  next  day;  also  by  rail).  To  P^yrt' 
hortuUt  s  hrs. ;  steamers,  three  times  a-«reek  ; 
good  view  of  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  river.  A 
splendid  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  city,  and  the 
distant  sea,  is  obtained  from  the  fine  Casa 
Caradoc,  a  villa  in  the  Mansard  style,  belonging 
to  Lord  Howden,  situated  at  St  Esprit  To 
BiarritM  by  rail ;  but  we  recommend  the  drive 
by  the  Barrt  and  lighthouse,  and  return  by  the 
high  road-;  conveyances  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  35  min.  by  latter,  and  i  hr.  by  the  Barre. 

Half-way  by  the  Barre'  may  be 
visited  the  nunnery  of  Lt  Refuge, 
founded  by  the  Abb4  Cestac.  It 
consists  of  two  orders — '  Les  Servantes 
de  Marie,'  who  teach  the  poor,  make 
linen,  etc,  and  haye  oonyerted  the 
former  sterile  dunee  into  thriying 
p&UuUu  and  maize  fields ;  and  the 
female  Trappists,  called  *Lei  Bemar« 
dines,'  whose  long  white  woollen  dress 
and  TOW  of  perpetual  silence  are  so 
meritorious  in  talkative,  toilet-loving 
French  ladies. 


Biarrlts. — ffoiels:  Oardires,  very 
large  and  admirably  situated;  d*An- 
gleterre,  comfortable.  Pop.  2500.  This 
wild,  rocky,  little  Gascon  village,  whos«^ 
fame  as  the  emperor's  summer  resi- 
dence is  now  world-wide,  lies  most  pic- 
turesquely, with  its  amphitheatre  of 
snowy  houses  scattered  over  its  de- 
clivities ;  the  climate  is  delightful,  and 
superior  to  Pau  in  many  respects.  The 
sea-bathing  excellent;  three  beaches. 
The  view  from  the  Cdte  des  Basques 
sweeps  over  a  second  Neapolitan  bay  to 
the  blue-tinted  Spanish  mountains. 
There  is  a  good  casino.  The  *  Villa 
Eugenie,'  or  imperial  residence,  is  hap- 
pily situated,  and  may  be  visited  on 
application  to  the  Lieutenant-gouYer- 
neur,  M.  Ardoin,  on  Thursdays.  A 
Protestant  church,  and  service  on  Sun- 
days. A  resident  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  two  English 
physicians ;  Dr.  Ad^ma  is  well  recom- 
mended. A  Port  de  Refiige  is  being 
built,  and  to  cost  some  £200,000.  The 
season,  July  to  October,  is  very  gay. 
It  then  becomes  the  'rendezvous  de  la 
fachiion,*  as  the^local  paper  says,  of 
Paris  and  Madrid. 

« 

Excurtimt  may  be  made  from  Biarritn  to 
Bi&mo^  Santander^  and  San  Stitutian. 
Steamers,  two  a-week.  To  Fi$mitmMa,  either 
by  rail  to  Hendaye  or  Irun,  and  then  10  miles 
distance,  or  better,  by  a  hired  carriage,  ai  hrs. 
Fuenterrabia,  Pons  Rapidus,  pop.  9500^  is  a  fiu 
better  specimen  of  an  old  Spanish  town  than 
most  of  those  on  the  Spanish  frontier ;  and  its 
massive  walls,  stem,  gloomy  granite  houses, 
with  r^asand  iron  balconies,  retain  much 
character.  The  castillo  was  built  in  loth  cen- 
tury by  the  king  of  Navarre,  Sancho  Abarca. 
The  &(ade  on  the  plasa  is  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  other  fiMcade  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  V. 
The  church,  Gothic  inside^  and  the  exterior  of 
the  Revival,  contains  no  object  of  interest 
From  its  balcony  the  eye  sweeps  over  those 
plains,  the  site  of  one  of  the  last  feats  of  the 
British  arms  in  the  Peninsular  wai>— vis.  the 
Paamge  of  the  Bidassoa.  Let  those  who  have 
come  thus  far  just  to  be  able  to  say  they 
have  been  in  Spain,  not  proceed  further,  as 
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(run,  St  Sabftttian,  etc.,  are  nothing  but  Basque 
towaa  devoid  of  interest 

Resoming  our  nilway  route  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  we  soon  reach 
St.  Jean  de  lias,  on  the  Niyelle: 
2668  inhab.  Hdtel  de  France— de  St 
Etienne. — ^A  peacefnl,  sea-bathing  re- 
sort, and  a  good  specimen  of  the  Basque 
st^le  of  house  architecture,  which  ismore 
or  less  that  of  eyery  hilly  rainy  oountiy, 
reminding  one  of  Swiss  ch&lets  and 
Russian  roadside  inns.  There  is  some 
talk  of  converting  its  present  muddy 
shallow  pond  into  a  grand  military 
port,  arsenal,  docks,  etc  Its  enter- 
prising natives  have  always  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  engsged  in  whale-fish- 
eries. In  its  modest  cathedral,  Louis 
XIY.  was  married  to  Maria  l^^r^sa, 
daughter  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain  (June 
9, 1660),  so  great  an  honour  to  so  small 
a  town,  that  the  Qascon  song  runs  thus, 
summing  up  the  glories  of  the  city : — 

Scn-Jan-de-Lutx,  pdttt  Paris, 
J.      Bayonne  I'escuddrie  : 

Lou  Rey  qud  8*7  maride  ;  • 
UEveaque  qutf  y  6m  mourt,* 
L'Intenden  qu6  7  i»  ddmourat 

The  royal  couple  lodged  in  the  Isrge 
square  red-painted  house  on  the  square, 
and  called  Casa  de  la  Infanta. 

There  is  a  small  village  left  to  the 
right,  called  Urmgne,  a  great  *  centre ' 
of  Basque  tennis-court  players.  Around 
the  dial  of  the  old  church  clock,  whose 
needles  have  the  shape  of  arrows,  run 
the  melancholy  words,  '  Yulnerant 
omnes,  ultima  necat.' 

Hendaye  (change  carriages  here)  is 
reached,  the  last  French  town,  and  the 
Bidassoa  crossed.  Between  the  bridge 
and  the  sea  are  some  fords  practicable 
only  at  low-water.  In  1818,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  forded  the  river ;  the 
troops  dimbed  boldly  the  hill  (La 
Khune),  and  dislodged  Soult  and  his 

*  The  bishop  who  married  the  king  died  three 
days  after. 


army,  who  had  taken  up  positions  on  its 
slopes,  and  were  not  expecting  Uus  at- 
tadc  The  Bidassoa,  which  separates 
the  two  countries  here^  flows  for  45  ul, 
and  is  formed  by  two  streams,  coming 
from  Elizondo  and  £1  Baztan.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  defended,  on  the 
French  side^  by  Hendaye^.celebrated  for 
its  brandy,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
frontier  folk  in  good  spirits,  and  on  the 
Spanish  side  by  Fuenterrabia,  the  whole 
of  which  would  certainly 'not  stand  an 
ordinary  gun-shot 

In  the  river  may  be  noticed  a  patch 
of  land,  some  square  yards  in  extent, 
pompously  called  I'llede'la  C!onf(Srence. 
Here  Louis  XIY.,  June  4,  1660,  con- 
trary to  etiquette,  had  a  first  interview 
with  Maria  Th^r^ ;  but  it  is  difllcult 
now,  without  looking  on  the  islet 
through  the  magniiying  glass  of  imagi- 
nation, to  agree  wiUi  La  Fontaine^  who 
said: — 

Je  m'inuipne  Toir  avec  Louis  le  Grand, 
Philippe  Quatre  qui  s'avanoe 
Dana  I'lle  de  la  Confidence. 

It  is  not  longer,  says  Thdo.  Gauthier, 
'  qu*une  sole  frite  de  moyenne  esp^' 
but  room  has  been  found  for  a  marble 
monument  to  record  that  event 

Here  also  Louis  XL  of  France  and  Henrique 
IV.,  Z463,  met  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  the 
French  Duke  of  Guienne,  when  the  paltr7 
dresses  of  the  oourtien  exdted  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  the  Castilian  noblemen,  all 
velvets  and  huie.  Here,  again,  1645,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Henri  Quatre,  subsequent  wife  of 
Philip  IV.,  was  exchanged  against  his  sister, 
Anna  of  Austria,  as  wife  for  Louis  XIII.  Here 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  drawn  up  by 
Masarin  and  Don  Lub  de  Haro  (x66o).  Velas- 
quex,  who  fitted  up  the  salon  for  the  conference 
between  his  sovereign  and  Louis  XIV.,  caught 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  In  1506^ 
the  exchange  of  Francis  I.,  a  prisoner  then  of 
Charks  V.,  against  his  two  sons,  who  remained 
as  hostages,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Francis  lustily  jumped  from  the  Spanish 
boat  into  another  manned  by  his  own  subjects, 
and  rowed  in  all  haste  to  the  shore,  when  he 
literally  fled  to  Bayonne,  forgetful  of  his  child- 
ren  and  of  his  honour,  which  he  saved  at  Pavia, 
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as  he  wrote  to  htt  tister.  The  limitt  hetweea 
the  tw«  firontien  are  not  yet  detennined,  not" 
withstanding  the  supposed  hboius  of  the  com- 
missioa  Justly  called  mm  UmiUs^  aiq>ointed  ad 
hoc,  and  who,  like  many  architects,  never  wish 
to  crown  the  edifice. 

Xnxn— Tondft  del  Norte. — We  an 
now  in  the  Spanish  Basque  Proyinces, 
and  in  that  especially  which  is  called 
Gnipozooa,  of  which  San  Sebastian  is 
the  capital  The  dreaded  costom-honse 
offioersi  Tistas,  call  on  us  to  deliver  up 
our  trunks  and  carpet-bags.  Look  not 
too  cross  nor  anxious — a  cigar  and  a  joke 
go  a  long  way,  but  bribing  is  of  no  effect 
Jiert,  If  not  registered  throughout  (Ba- 
yonne  to  Madrid),  have  your  luggage 
plombS,  to  avoid  further  visiles  on  the 
way;  but  when  the  former  case  takes 
place,  the  luggage  is  visited  only  on 
arriving  at  Madrid,  and  when  coming 
from  Madrid,  at  Hendaye.  The  town 
is  uninteresting.  In  the  viciliity  is  the 
Hill  de  San  Marcial,  where,  August  81, 
1818,  12,000  Spanish  troops  under  Me- 
rino drove  headlong  back  1 8, 000  French 
commanded  by  General  BeUle.  A  few 
mUes  farther  to  the  right,  facing  the  sea, 
is  the  secure  Puerta  de  Pasages.  Whole 
fleets  have  lain  here  sheltered  from  the 
winds  and  enemy.  The  bay  narrows  at 
La  Punta  de  las  Cruces ;  Lafayette  sailed 
from  this  port  to  America.  In  1719, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  set  fire  to  six  huge 
men-of-war  juat  completing.  The  village 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruined,  smoked  hovels, 
inhabited  by  fishermen. 

San  Bebaatian.— Capital  of  Pn>v.  of 
Guipuzcoa ;  pop.  15,900. 

ffolels. — Fonda  Nueva  de  Beraza, 
good  and  decent ;  Fonda  de  la  Posta, 
equally  good.  Chaiges  high  diuring  the 
summer  season.  Excellent  fish;  and 
heady,  high-flavoured  '  chocoli' 

The  town  is  built  on  on  isthmus  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Orgullo  or  Uigull,  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  a  strip  of  land,  and 
between  two  bays.    This  pkua/kterU  is 


strongly  defended  by  the  Castle  de  la 
Mota,  which  crowns  the  hilL  The  bay 
is  not  secure^  and  large  vesseb  cannot 
enter  it  ih>m  its  want  of  depth.  The 
smaller  merchant  craft,  cacha  marines, 
Ingres,  the  Bayonne  chassemarto,  and 
Basque  trincadoura,  are  moored  along 
the  narrow  quays.  During  summer  the 
town  is  mu<^  frequented  by  Madrilen- 
ians  for  sea-bathing  ;  and  tent-like  huts 
or  cabins,  collectively  defined  eZ  oafn|Ni- 
mento,  are  erected  on  the  beach  of  this 
shell-like  (ome^)  bay.  The  hills  around 
are  clothed  with  verdure  and  timber, 
and  dotted  with  whitewashed  Basque 
cottages,  while  the  banks  of  the  Urumea 
are  charming  and  most  refreshing  after 
the  arid  plains  of  Castile.  The  alameda 
promenade  is  pleasant  in  the  evening, 
when  the  military  band  plays.  There 
is  a  small  theatre,  and  a  bull-ring  whose 
fundones,  though  despised  by  aficiona- 
dos, are  much  resorted  to  by  French 
and  English  residents  at  Biarritz  and 
Pan.  The  large  arcaded  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion  presents  a  curious  sight  on 
holidays,  when  may  be  seen,  in  all  their 
genuine,  naire,  antique,  Celtic  charao^ 
ter,  the  Basque  costumes,  dances,  and 
on  sgme  occasions  the  toro  defuego  and 
other  semi-barbarous  jollifications  of 
this  wild,  noble  race.  San  Sebastian  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  female 
population. 

There  is  nothing  really  Spanish  about 
the  houses,  streets,  etc.,  and  such  will 
be  the  case  until  we  reach  Bui^gos.  The 
churches  are  indifferent :  that  of  SUt, 
Maria  has  a  churrigueresque  fa9ade  and 
heavy  tawdry  altars.  San  Vicente  is 
Revival  outside,  and  the  interior  Gothic. 
Ascend  to  Monte  Oi^gullo,  20  min.  walk ; 
the  view  from  the  summit  is  fine.  At 
the  back  of  the  rock  are  some  graves  of 
the  gallant  English  officers  who  fell  dur- 
ing the  si^.  There  is  little  trade; 
about  250  small  vessels  come  and  leave 
annually.    In  1818,  when  the  city  was 
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ganiaonad  hj  8000  French  yetenau 
nnder  Genenl  Baj,  it  wm  Mnnlted  bj 
the  British  foroes  >uider  the  Dake  of 
Wellington,  who  saooeeded  in  taking 
the  main  worka  and  town.  The  French, 
neyertheleaBy  retired  into  the  npper  cita- 
del and  intrenched  themaelyea  strongly, 
and  it  waa  not  nntil  Angost  81  that 
thej  aorrendered,  the  sncoess  of  the 
attack  being  chiefly  the  work  of  the  bine 
jaoketa.  Two-thirds  of  the  garrison 
periahed,  and  the  English  had  6000 
killed  and  wonnded.  The  town  was 
sacked  and  set  on  fire  by  the  English 
troops^  drank  with  trinmph  and  wine. 
Thia  nnfortnnate  inue  conld  not  be  pre- 
vented, and  all  the  eneigy  and  example 
of  the  Brttiah  officers  were  of  no  avaiL 
Facta  mnst  not  be  disfigured  to  please 
patriotism,  and  this  ia  one  of  the  reiy 
few  bkok  spots  on  thi  glorious  son  of 
England  that  haa  ahone  on  this  land. 
Steamers  sail  from  San  Sebastian  to 
Bayonne,  Bilbao,  and  Santander.  DiLto 
Zarans,  Bilbao,  Deya,  Geatona,  Arecha- 
▼aleta,  Yergara,  etc ;  also,  to  London, 
in  summer,  a  screw-steamer  erery  three 


The  railway  now  ascends  rery  gra- 
dually, windhig  ita  way  through  the 
Talley  of  the  Ummea,  a  Swiss-l^e  re- 
gion ;  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
Aria,  and  reaches 

Toloaa.^On  the  Aria  and  Axages. 
Pop.  7600.  In  a  TsUey  formed  by  the 
Ernio  and  I|oacu  hiUs.  A  small,  in- 
difierentiy -built  Basque  town.  The 
Church  of  Sta.  liaria  contains  good 
specimens  of  the  marbles  found  in 
the  yicinity,  some  doth  and  paper 
manu&otures.  A  pretty  Paseo  de  Igar- 
rondo. 

Alaasna. — ^About  86  miles  from  To- 
loaa ;  is  the  Junction  for  Pamplona  and 
Zaragoza. 

Vitoria.— Capital  of  Pipor.  of  Alam 
HM:  De  PaUarea.      Popi   18,700. 


The  ancient  Beturia,  a  k&igki  in  Basquei 
The  town  ia  dinded  into  the  old  Su§o, 
and  the  new  portion.  It  ia  a  pleaaanl^ 
gay,  and  thriving  provincial  town, 
with  a  healthy  dimate  and  some  charm- 
ing promenades,  especially  the  Florida, 
at  the  foot  of  which  tiie  station  ia 
placed.  The  Prado  is  another  paseo, 
and  during  the  winter  the  arcadea  of 
La  Plasa  Nueva.  The  OoUgiata  datea 
1160,  but  has  been  sltered.  The  Go- 
thic sxches  are  striking.  The  Chapel 
de  Santiago  contains  some  interesting 
tombs.  In  the  sacriBty  may  be  noticed 
a  fine  Piedad,  ascribed  to  Murillo.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Migud,  obeerve  the 
high  altar,  which  is  the  work  of  Juan 
Yelasques  (not  the  great  man)  and 
6r^  Hernandez,  one  of  the  best  Span- 
ish sculptors. 

The  BaOle  t^  VUoria,  a  celebrated 
EngUsh  victory,  took  place  in  the  vi- 
cinity, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
June  1818,  between  the  British  forces 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Jourdan,  which  ended 
in  the  total  rout  of  the  latter,  who  fled 
in  disorder-Joseph  (Pape  BoteUa,  aa 
the  Spaniards  nicknamed  the  bottie- 
loving  king)  riding  a  mule^  and  leaving 
his  magnificent  collection  of  pictures 
to  the  victorious  duke.  The  plunder 
amounted  to  6, 000, 000  dels.  Thebattie 
of  Yitoria  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Spain. 

Miranda  de  llbro  is  the  first  Castil- 
ian  town  we  meet  2800  iuhab.  A 
poor  specimen,  but  a  true  one,  of  the 
province.  The  train  soon  after  crosses 
the  Zadorra  and  Ebro,  follows  the 
course  of  the  OronciUo^  and  enters  the 
grand,  stern,  wUd,  Salvator-Roeascenery 
of  the  goiges  of  Pancorbo.  The  ruins 
on  the  heights  are  thoee  of  a  fort  called 
de  Sta.  Engrada,  which  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  1828  by  a  French  division 
under  Prince  de  Hohenlohe ;  and  also 
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of  a  castle  to  wluch^  aooording  to  tra- 
dition,  Roderik,  the  last  of  the  Goths, 
earned  the  fair  La  Oaya,  for  whooesske 
he  lost  his  sceptre  and  his  life.  On 
leaving  these  rocky  chasms  and  bound- 
ing torrents,  a  tonnd  is  entered  and 
BuBOOS  readied.    (See  Burgoi,) 

Kow  seyeral  rivers  are  rapidly  crossed 
•^the  Csrrion,  Pisaergs,  Dnero,  £s- 
quevB,  etc,  all  entering  the  valleys  of 
Arlanzon  and  Valladolid. 

Venta  do  Bafios. — ^Here  a  line 
branches  to  Santander,  by  Palencia, 
Alar,  and  Beinoea. 

Valladolid  (which  see>.  An  im- 
portant station  for  the  N.  line,  and 
where  all  its  materiel  is  kept  and  made 
and  repaired.  On  leaving  it  the  Dnero 
is  crossed,  and  then  the  Adaja  follows 
a  S.W.  direction,  and  crosses  the  Za- 
pardielat 

Medina  del  Oampo. — Iwm:  Para- 
dor  del  Pepe  and  de  la  Petra — ^bad. 
8000  inhab.  Station  for  Salamanca. 
{^e%  SalamamfiCL) 

On  leaving  it,  the  same  river  is 
crossed  again,  and  at  Arevalo  the 
Ad^ja,  on  a  fine  stone  viaduct  of  four 
arches.  Arevalo  is  a  miserable  village, 
2200  souls ;  the  palace,  whose  ruins 
we  see,  has  nevertheless  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Isabella,  Charles  V., 
Philip  XL,  etc. 

Avll*  (which  see).  Amid  rich  val- 
leys, marble-pregnant  hills,  and  oak 
and  pine  forests. 

The  train  now  ascends  pretty  steep 
inclines,  seldom  exceeding  in  speed  15 
miles  an  hour.  This  portion  is  among 
the  finest  and  costliest  works  of  the 
company,  owin£[  to  the  broken-up  con- 
figuration of  the  countiy.  Thus,  the 
tunnel  of  Kavalgrande  is  2988)  feet 
lon^  and  2520  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
soil  has  been  brought  and  accumulat^nl 
to  146  ft.  At  Las  Kavas  del  Marques 
are  crossed  very  extensive  pine-forests, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  de  Medina- 


oeli,  and  10  m.  long.  The  famous  £s< 
corial  is  left  a  little  to  the  left  (See 
£aeorial,)  Another  tunnel  passed,  812 
ft  long,  the  Manzanares  crossed,  por- 
tions of  the  royal  pleasure-grounds  of 
£1  Pardo  and  Montafia  del  Prindpe 
Pio  traversed,  and  in  the  distance, 
nearing  fast,  Madrid  appears  before  us, 
the  royal  palace  crowning  the  height  in 
front.  On  leaving  the  train  we  ascend 
to  the  town  by  the  steep  hill  and  gate 
de  San  Vicente.  Cabs  and  omnibuses 
in  attendance.     (See  Madrid.) 

B.  Zdroffota  and  Chiadaiajara,  — By 
Bayonne  to^^MJUO,  a  station  on  Madrid 
and  Burgos  Bailway.  Time  5  hrs.  80  m. 
Change  carriages ;  take  up  the  Pam- 
plona railway  from  Alsasua  to  Zaragoza 
by  Pamplona,  by  rail  direct;  time  2  hrs. ; 
from  Alsasua  to  Pamplona,  and  fh)m 
latter  to  Zaragoza,  time  6  hrs.  80  m.; 
Zaragoza  to  Madrid,  time  10  hrs.  80  m. 
Total— Bayonne  to  Madrid--time  24  hrs. 
As  seen  above,  this  is  not  the  most  di- 
rect route  of  the  two.  (For  description 
of  Zaroffoxa^  see  that  name. ) 

i\r.^.— By  going  from  Alsasua  to  Las 
Casetas,  and  taking  the  Madrid  rail 
there,  Zaragoza  is  avoided. 

C.  Boute. — From  Bayonne  via  Pam- 
plona. This  line  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Central,  MM. 
Rothschilds,  Lehon,  etc  ; 

it  is  well  managed.  The  buffets  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Buigos  line. 

It  passes  no  towns  of  importance, 
and  the  scenery  is  not  as  interesting 
as  by  the  northern  line,  except  the 
portion  to  Pamplona. 

Deseripium  of  Jlouie.^The  railway 
crosses  several  veiy  pretty  valleys  wa- 
tered by  the  Borunda  and  other  minoi 
streams,  and  soon  after  Zuaste  we 
reach 

Pamplona. — Capital  of  Province  of 
Navarre.     Population,  22,896.    Inn: 
Fonda  dd  InfEinte,  where  dils.  pat  np^ 
I  25r.,  very  middling. 
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The  eitj  naads  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  AigEi  on  a  height  commending  the 
fertile  phdns  aroimd.  It  is  fortified, 
and  was  always  considered  the  frontier 
key  of  Spain  on  that  side  of  the  king- 
dom. The  citadel  in  the  aW.  part  of 
the  town,  and  other  works  of  defence, 
are  constructed  on  the  model  of  Ant- 
werp^ and  after  Yauban's  piinciples  ;  it 
is  strongs  and  can  hold  a  garrison  of 
8000  men. 

The  name  of  Pamplona  is  derived 
from  Pompeiopolis,  or  Pomp^'sdty, 
which  he  ii  said  to  have  foonded  in 
commemoration  of  lus  yictories  over 
Sertorios.  Sancho  Abarca  fixed  his 
court  here^  and  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nayaire.  The  kings  of 
France  long  ruled  oyer  it  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  Phillipe  le  Bel  with 
Doha  Juana.  His  granddaughter  was 
married  here  to  the  C!ount  de  Cham- 
pagne, and  succeeded  to  the  crown ; 
here  also  their  coronations  took  place^ 
and  the  eyent  was  celebrated  with  tour- 
naments, bull-fights,  and  dances.  To 
complete  the  festivities,  and  offer  a 
novel  spectacle  pleasant  to  the  princes, 
no  less  than  10,000  Jews,  it  is  said, 
were  assembled  and  burnt  alive  in  the 
square;  the  human  bonfire  (adds  ex- 
ttltingly  a  chronicler  of  the  time)  could 
be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  distant. 
During  a  siege  of  the  town  by  the 
French  under  Andr^  de  Foix  (1521), 
Ignacio  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  wounded,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing his  convalescence  that  he  planned 
the  rules  which  were  to  govern  his  semi- 
militsry  order.  A  small  chapel,  chur- 
rigueresque  and  indifferent,  raised  long 
afterwards  to  his  memoiy,  is  situated 
near  the  promenade,  and  behind  the 
Palaeiode  la  Diputadon.  Bonaparte, 
February  1808,  sent  d'Armagnao  to 
Pamplona,  under  the  guiee  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Charles  IV.,  when  the  Spa- 
nish authorities  were  weak  enough  to 


serve  out  rations  to  their  frimda  in  the 
citadel  Thereupon,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  some  French  grenadiera,  uhder 
the  pratence  of  playing  at  snowballs, 
secnied  the  drawbridge,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  ;  but  after  the  battle 
of  yitori%  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
blockaded  the  town,  and,  notwith- 
standing Soult's  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
lieve ity  entered  it  after  a  few  days'  re- 
sistance (1818). 

Sislits.  — Clt  €it|(lftl«  built  \fj 
Charles  the  Noble,  1897,  on  the  ruins 
of  a  former,  whidbi  dated  from  1100, 
and  of  which  several  portions  remain  in . 
the  Chapel  of  Sta.  Cruz.  Observe, 
amongst  others,  the  very  richly  orna- 
mented capitals,  which  decorated  the 
principal  portaL  The  edifice  is  not 
Isige,  but  offen  here  and  there  some 
good  specimens  of  light  Qothic.  The 
Graeco-Boman  principal  entrance  was 
put  up  by  Ventura  Bodriguez,  1788, 
and,  though  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest,  is  of  very  good  style,  and  effective. 
The  interior  is  simple,  and  divided  into 
five  naves.  The  choir -stalls  are  by 
Miguel  de  Ancheta,  1580.  They  form 
two  tiers,  and  number  fifty-six  richly- 
carved  sUlas  above,  and  forty-four  be- 
low, all  very  elaborately  carved,  with 
semi-relievos  representing  saints,  patri- 
archs, and  prophets.  The  rcja  is  a 
fine  example  of  cinque-centa  On  en- 
tering the  choir,  and  in  the  centre,  are 
the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  hie  queen; 
on  the  cushion  are  the  words  '  bonne 
foy,  bonne  foy.'  At  the  king's  feet  is 
a  lion,  and  at  the  queen's  two  dogs.. 
The  door  which  leads  into  the  cloister 
is  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Ob- 
serve the  well-sculptured  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Viigiu.  Sctla  PreeAoaa, 
where  the  Cortes,  of  Navarre  formerly 
met  There  is  a  fine  tomb,  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Conde  Qagea. 
Chapel  de  Sta.  Cruz,  a  fine  rcja  made 
with  the  chains  taken  at  the  battle  ol 
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Lu  KttfM  de  ToloM.  The  rdici  un 
kept  hem  The  eloieten  an  light  and 
eUgant  Thia  is  really  the  only  aight, 
and  the  mansion-hoiiae^  dtadel,  and 
other  chnrehea  are  deroid  of  intereBt 
A  theatre^  caaino^  and  bnll-iingi  La 
TaamSra  ia  the  fSuihionable  promenade, 
and  the  yiew  from  it  of  the  Talley  and 
monntaina  ia  eztenaiTe  and  finei  Thia 
mny  noble  y  mny  leal  city,  as  it  is 
officially  styled*  was  till  lately  the 
focus  of  dyil  war,  and  reaidence  of 
many  Spanish  grandees,  stanndh  parti- 
sans of  Don  Oarloa.  The  city  is  yery 
dnllf  and  the  only  amusement  is  the 
tenziis-court  Excursions  may  be 
made  to 

LtjpvMa,  Z4I  leagues  (50  m.)  fay  EstdU. 
Small  diligenoe  every  other  day  acroas  unin- 
tereadag  ooantiy.  Estella,  in  a  fertile  Tine  and 
olive  growing  plain,  pop.  7000^  on  the  Ega  and 
Ameacua ;  a  dull  vilbgie,  the  residence  of  Don 
Carlos  ia  1835.  Ruins  of  an  Alcaaar.  Churches 
of  San  Juan  and  San  Pedro  La  Rosa.  Ashady 
alamfda  Also  fay  rail  via  AJfiuo^  and  then  to 
Logrofto.  To  S^ria,  by  rail  to  Alfaro^  and 
then  fay  small  dil. 

To  Zffra^aa  (see  that  name)  proceed  vm 
Las  Casetas  Junction,  where  traveUen  >$vm 
Zaragosa  to  Madrid  change  cairiages. 

Resuming  the  rail  to  Madrid,  we 
find  the  route  uninteresting  until  we 
reach  Oalatajad,  Ealiit-Ayub— ^n»- 
hiei,  Ayubi  Castle.  Fonda  del  Issuro, 
pop.  10,000,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jalon.  The  most  important  dty  in 
Aragon,  after  that  of  Zaragos^  and 
surrounded  by  well-cultiyated  fertile 
plains,  which  are  watered  by  the  Jalon 
and  Xiloca.  dose  to  it  stood  once  the 
city  of  Bilbnis. 

Modcepes,  Augusta  mflil  quos  Bilbilis  acri 
llonte  creat,  rapidis  quern  Salo  ctngit  aquis ; 

Maktiai. 

Spared  for  some  time  by  the  Moor, 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  him ;  and  a 
new  city  built  near  it  by  Ayub^  whence 
its  present  name.  It  was  captured, 
1120,  by  Alfonso  el  Batallador,  and  be- 
eame  an  important  strategical  position, 


the  scene  of  several  ai^gea.  It  is 
gloomy,  duUy  but  preserves  stiU  much 
of  the  stem,  msssive^  Angonese  cfaarae* 
ter.  The  c^urohe%  though  numerous^ 
sie  devoid  of  interest ;  and*  thoo^ 
dating  from  early  periods,  swih.  as  tibe 
Cole^ata  de  Sta.  Maria  ia  Mayor  (1249), 
haye  been  altered  and  disfigured.  The 
Moreria,  or  former  Moon*  quarter,  is  in 
the  upper  portion,  the  oldest  of  the 
town,  end  mostly  composed  of  ezcaya- 
tions  in  the  rock,'  where  dwell  the 
poorer  classes.  These  masmoiras  date 
from'  the  time  of  the  Moors^  and  are 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  at 
Granada  especially.  They  deserve  the 
artist's  visit;  as  misery  is  most  pictur- 
esquely clad  in  Spain,  and  the  groups, 
attitudes,  eta,  of  the  inmates  full  of 
character. 

The  rail,  on  leaving  Calatayud,  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Jalon,  and  crosses 
its  pleasant  valley.  A  tunnel,  2928  ft. 
long,  is  traversed,  and  we  enter  the  yal- 
ley  of  the  Henares ;  the  scenery  becomes 
wild  and  picturesque,  and  cultivation  ia 
rare ;  we  cross  the  river  Hensies,  by 
following  which  we  arriye  at 

Bignenaa.  —  Proy.  of  Ouadamara. 
4700  inhab; ;  bishop'a  see,  sufingan  of 
Toledo.  Seldom  visited,  and  destitute 
of  any  decent  accommodation.  It  is 
built  on  the  slopes  of  a  lofty  knoll, 
bathed  on  the  E.  side  by  the  Henares. 
The  massive  walls  and  former  gates  still 
exist,  sombre^  and  flanked  by  turrets. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  city  stands 
the  imposing  castle,  the  residence  now 
of  the  bishop.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
winding;  steeps  and  ill  paved ;  but  there 
breathes  still  about  the  old  dty  an  air 
of  grandeur,  antiquity,  and  atrength, 
which  throws  oyer  it  a  melancholy  not 
destitute  of  charm.  Observe  the  veiy 
early  houses  around  San  Vicente^  some 
Byzantine  even ;  and  in  Plaza  de  la 
Catedral,  several  othen  of  the  plater- 
esque  and  Gothic  styles. 
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Bights.  — The  great  sight  is  the 
OaHhtdmX.  This  castellated  church 
stands  between  two  plazas,  on  the  slopes 
of  a  hilL  The  fii^ade  is  flsnked  by  two 
lofty  msBslTe  towers,  with  hattresses 
terminated  by  balls ;  that  of  the  left 
was  ereoted  bj  Bishop  Don  Fadriqne, 
of  Portugal  (15S3).  Two  snbstantial 
and  lofty  salient  buttresses  enclose  the 
central  portal,  and  on  each  side,  between 
them  and  the  towers,  is  a  portal,  with 
a  window  over  it,  eircolar,  and  with 
rich  Byzantine  details.  The  central 
consists  of  aglorions  rose-window,  with 
small  pillars  radiating  from  the  central 
circle.  The  portals  are  all  circnlar; 
the  central  is  deeply  recessed ;  they  are 
decorated  with  sixteen  columns^  the 
scnlpture  of  which  has  been  destroyed, 
vestiges  remaining  only  in  that  to  the 
left.  The  medallion  oyer  the  central 
portal  represents  the  Virgin  giving  the 
casolla  (chasable)  to  San  Ildefonso ; 
it  is  modem  and  indifferent.  The 
balnstraded  parapet  crowningthe  facade, 
and  oonnecting  the  towers^  is  in  good 
style,  and  of  18th  century.  The  railing 
which  encloses  the  edifice  all  round  is 
also  modem.  The  date  of  the  erection 
is  uncertain,  probably  from  end  of  12th 
to  beginning  of  18th  century. 

The  interior  is  plain  and  striking. 
The  proportions  are,  98  ft.  high  for  the 
central  nave,  the  lateral  ones  having 
only  68 ;  the  length,  818  ft;  the  width 
112  ft.  It  is  divided  into  three  noble 
naves,  formed  Iry  ten  massive  piers,  60 
ft.  circumference.  From  these  spring 
twenty  small,  slender,  reed-like  shafts, 
grouped  in  rows  of  three  together,  sad 
with  capitals  consisting  of  wide  leaves 
of  the  transition  between  Byzantine  to 
Qothio.  The  windows,  destitute  of 
painted  glssa,  are  Byzantine  in  the 
lateral  naves,  and  Qo^c  in  the  central 
one.  Th4  High  Chapel  begins  at  the 
transept  Its  ingress  is  closed  by  an 
elegant  r^a.    At  each  side  is  an  ala- 


baster pulpit,  with  figures.  That  on 
the  side  of  the  epistle  is  Gothic ;  the  one 
on  the  side  of  the  gospel,  plateresque. 
This  chapel  was  founded  by  Bidiop 
Mendoza,  and  dates,  therefore,  during 
the  decline  of  Gothic.  Several  tombs 
on  the  sides.  Among  them,  observe 
one  with  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Bidiop 
Bernard,  a  Frenchman,  and  Primate  of 
Toledo.  There  ie  also  a  fine  one  of  Or- 
dinal Alfonso  Oairillo  (1420).  The  re- 
tablo  was  put  up  1618,  by  Bishop  Hateo 
de  Bulges.  It  is  of  the  three  orders,  sad 
with  baasi-relievi  npresenting  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ  The  statues 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  an  the 
most  remarkable  feature.  The  taber^ 
nade  is  churrigueresque.  The  traaooro 
must  be  cloeely  examined,  as  it  is  not 
only  richly  ornamented  with  marbles, 
but  IB  a  good  specimen  of  the  period 
when  it  was  raised  (1685).  The  image 
of  Sta.  Maria  la  Mayor  is  much  vene- 
rated, but  not  by  sculptors.  The  alter 
is  decorated  with  Solomonic  pillan  of 
black  marble,  with  bronze  bases,  and 
sculptured,  all  in  bad  taste,  and  of  end 
of  17th  century. 

Cfhapel  qf  S(a»  OaidUna. — It  was 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
a  few  yean  after  his  martyrdom,  by 
Bishop  Jocelyn,  who  came  to  Spain 
with  Queen  Leonor,  when  a  great  many 
churches  and  chapels  wen  raised  to 
that  saint  throughout  Castile.  The 
portal  is  plateresque,  by  Vazquez  de 
SosB,  and  put  up  by  a  bishop  of  Cana- 
ries and  Canario.  It  is  a  most  exquisite 
work.  Notice  besides  the  excellent  style 
of  the  tombs  of  this  worthy  prelate, 
Fernando  de  Arce^  who  died  1622,  and 
that  of  his  brother.  The  altar  is  chur- 
riguereaque,  but  the  former  one,,  with  a 
fine  Flonntine  pictun  of  the  craoi- 
fixion,  may  be  seen  in  the  aacristia. 
Visit  also  tiie  Chapel  de  San  Frandsco 
Xavier,  its  tombs  and  omcifix ;  the 
tomb  and  colossal  effigy  of  Bishop 
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Li^Jm  (ob,  14^5),  near  the  baptianal 
Cmt ;  the  ezeellent  portals  of  Chapeb 
de  Sea  Marooe  and  La  Annmidacioo, 
which  eontain  a  OoChie  letahlo  and 
platttcaqiie  tomb;  the  altar  of  Sta. 
Iibnda»  who  was  one  of  nine  aainti, 
listen^  all  bom  at  ik$  aawu  time, 
Theae  darlhigi^  a  blearing  for  anj 
firther,  had  nitu  amaa  (nonee),  and  de- 
aerred,  aaj  the  piooa  historian^  palms 
of  nine  martsrrdoma.  Pope  Innocent 
lY.  (124S,  1251),  in  two  diiferait  boUa 
of  fhoae  datei»  mentiona  the  faet;  and 
enhannea  the  mlnclea  perfonned  lathis 
the  eldest  of  that  holj  family,  whoae 
body  was  broog^t  here  hom  Astnrias. 
The  indifferent  retablo  datea  1498-1611. 
The  sacristia,  also  ealled  the  sagrario^  is 
the  work  of  Alfonso  de  CoTarrabiaai 
Obserre  the  ceOing  decorated  with  hosts 
of  old  men,  fair  Titgins,  and  grotesque 
buffoons.  The  Chapel  de  las  Reliqnias 
haa  an  ochavada  (octagonal)  cnpola  fall 
of  scnlptnring.  The  church  plate, 
which  the  French  did  not  cany  away, 
is  fine  and  of  value,  but  of  little  artistic 
merit  The  present  cloisters,  el^nt 
and  plain,  were  built  by  Oardinal  Car- 
Tagal,  1607,  on  the  rite  of  the  former 
onea,  of  which  some  curious  risbs,  etc., 
haye  been  preserved ;  some  fine  plater- 
eaque  portala.  In  the  Sola  Capihdar 
de  IfwUmo  ladies  will  do  well  to  in- 
quirefor  some  old  and  admirably-worked 
tapeatry.  A  virit  may  also  be  made  to 
^e  Jeronimite  Colegio,  founded  1488, 
where  observe  the  classical  cloisters  and 
tomb  of  Bishop  Bisova  (oK  1667). 
Two  miles  from  the  town  is  the  village 
of  YiUavieja,  on  the  rite  of  Segoncia  or 
Saguncia,  founded  by  the  fugitives  from 
SaguntuDL 

Onadalajara.— Capital  of  province 
of  same  nam&  Botel:  Fonda  de  la 
Diligenda.  Pop^  7902.  Said  to  be  the 
Arriaea  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Ckvraoa 
of  Ptolemy  and  Plutarch?    Itis^atall 


events^  a  very  aaeient  city,  the  lloaat 
Widi-l-hoJaridi,  the  river  of  atonea— 
waa  eaptored  from  them  by  the  oele- 
brated  companion  of  the  Cid,  Alvar 
FaAex  de  Minaya»  and  became  the  ap- 
panage of  the  Mendona,  aneeatofa  ol 
the  Duke  de  Osofia»  to  whom  moat  of 
the  town  still  belongs.  These  feudal 
lorda  posspssfd,  in  the  16th  and  Idth 
centories^  800  villages  and  90,000  vaa- 
sals^  and  thdr  pagea  were  all  titled 
gentlemen  of  Caatile.  Here  died  the 
celebrated  Gran  Caidenal  de  Eapafia 
(11th  January  1496),  in  the  presence  of 
theCatholickinga.  Here,  1621,  Franda 
I.  rerided  some  time  on  his  way  to  hia 
gsol  at  Madrid.  He  waa  much  Cited 
l^  the  old  gouty  Duke  del  Infiuitado^ 
and  the  rdaeUm  of  the  festivitifls  is 
curious.  The  first  day,  bull-fights  and 
jousts  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  ducal 
court ;  the  aecond,  a  beast-fight  between 
tigers,  lions,  etc.;  tlie  third  a  tourna- 
ment Some  time  afterwards,  tlie 
French  monarch  challenged  his  host 
(1628),  who  ariced  advice  and  leave  of 
Charlea  Y.  The  king  answered  him  by 
letter  not  to  accept  the  proposal 

Philip  II.  despotically  disposed  of 
this  dty  in  favour  of  his  aunt,  the  widow 
queen  of  France,  and  obliged  the  duke 
to  abandon  his  palace.  Here  he  was 
married  to  laabelU  de  Yaloia  (1660). 
In  1714,  Philip  Y.  was  also  married  here 
to  Isabella  Famese  ;  Juan  of  Austria 
rerided  here  ;  and  the  widow  of  Charles 
II.,  Maria  de  Keubouig;  breathed  her 
last  (1740).  The  Mendozas  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  17th  century,  and  their  col- 
lateral branch,  the  dukes  of  Infantados, 
removed  their  residence  to  Madrid. 

PaioM, — ^A  virit  should  be  paid  to 
their  palace,  which  was  begun  by  the 
second  duke^  and  of  the  16th  century. 
It  is  in  the  Gotho-plateresque  tranri- 
tion  style^  with  many  vestiges  of  the 
Moorish  taste.  Observe  the  facade 
and  armorials — the  xow  of  Moorish 
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windows,  agimecea,  greatly  diBflgnred 
by  modem  common-place   balconies, 
llie  square  paHo  with  two  tiers  of  gal- 
leries, with  shields  of  the  Mendosas  and 
Lnnas^  flanked  by  griflins  and  large 
Alhambraie  heraldic  lionSi     ItisTery 
elegant  and  quaint     Read  the  inscrip- 
tion oTer  the  lower  arches,  which,  after 
detailing  with  evident  self-indnlgence 
all  the  titles  of  the  founder,  finishes  by 
Solomon's  *TodoesTanidad  t'  an  incon- 
gruous humility  on  such  an  ostentatious 
mansion.     The  architects  were  Juan 
and  his  brother  Enrique  Guas,  the  same 
who  designed  the  Sen  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
at  Toledo.    What  a  difference  between 
this  bastardised  plateresque  and  the 
pure  undefiled   style  of  the  church  1 
Visit  the  long  Ouarda  Kuebles ;  obsenre 
here  the  huge  chimney  and  artesonado. 
Sala  de  Linages  is  the  finest  room  here. 
Notice  the  stalactite  gilt  roof,  escut- 
cheons, and  busts.    The  third  duke,  a 
▼ery  pious  man,  turned  it  into  a  chapel, 
and  his  singers  and  chaplains  are  men- 
tioned in  NaTagiero.    On  Corpus  Day 
he  solemnised  the  festirify  by  proces- 
sions, dances,  masquerades,  bull-fights, 
'en  honra  del  Santfsimo  Sacramento,' 
as  Alyar  Mu&ez  de  Castro  has  it  in  his 
'  Hist,  de  Guadalajara. '    Visit  also  San 
Frandsoo^  rebuilt  1898,  and  ih^PwUeon 
of  the  Mendosas,  b^gun  1696,  finished 
1720 ;  the  tombs,  once  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  were  barbarously  mutilated 
by  the  French.    The  former  solar  of 
the  Mendozas,  now  a  carrol,  is  in  Pla- 
zuela  de  Sta.  Maria.     Here  the  great 
cardinal  died.     There  are  few  other 
sights.     The  town  hall,  of  1685,  was 
altered  in  1716.     The  Colegio  de  In- 
geniiros  is  indifferent. 

Shortly  after  quitting  this  town  we 
cross  the  Jarama  on  a  fine  bridge,  then 
the  Abrofiigal  torrent  (arroyo),  and 
reach  Madrid,  which  we  enter  by  the 
Prado  and  Calle  de  Aloali  of  San 
Geronimo  or  Atocha. 


BonlMw— From  Pamplona,  via  Soxia.— 
RmU  to  Alfiuo,  ML  to  Soria  by  Agreda ;  retani 
to  Agreda,  aad  diL  to  Siguenxa,  or  tlienco  by 
rail  to  Madrid.  Tliis  road  u  now  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned.  We  hare  followed  it  more 
than  once,  before  railwajrs  were  thongnt  of, 
and  can  testify  that  there  is  nothing  either  in 
the  scenery  or  cities  traversed  which  deserves 
the  trouble  and  jolting  necessary  to  reach 
Madrid  by  this  way.  The  only  dty  of  any 
importance  is  Saria,  capital  of  province  of 
same  name ;  pop.  5764 :  which  is  very  dull, 
venr  sombre,  and  most  uninteresting.  Tha 
I  pnnopal  church  is  that  of  San  Pedro,  of  the 
pseudo-classical  style,  with  a  well -carved  ml- 
leria,  a  picture  of  the  Descent,  ascribed  to 
Titian.  Qoee  to  the  town  b  the  Hermitage  de 
San  Saturio,  picturesquely  situated,  and  with 
curious  subterraneous  passages  tuad  rooms. 
Some  vestiges  remain  of  the  former  very  im- 
portant walls  and  cuboe. 

From  Valbnoia*  vii  Cuxnoa  byroad. 
^m     Valencia  to  Cuenca  by  dil. , 

^k^S^  864  leagues  (126  m.) ;  from 
"-**^**^<Juenca  to  Madrid  by  Tar- 
ancon,  dil.,  26  leagues  (90  m.).  The 
principal  rivers  traversed  are  the  Turia, 
Cabriel,  Huescar,  Jucar,  and  Jarama. 
The  most  important  cities  are :  Re- 
quena  (10,898  inhab.),  Cuenca,  and 
Tarauoon.  The  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

CuBNOA. — Pop.  7876  ;  capital  of  pro- 
vince of  same  name  (N.  Castile). 

Hotels. — ^Parador  de  Diligencias, 
and  Posado  del  Sol.  Most  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  steep  slopes  of  a 
huge  knoll  or  loma  between  the  deep 
beds  of  the  Jucar  and  the  Huescar, 
which  wash  its  base.  The  city,  seen 
from  below,  rises  with  its  clusters  of 
houses  like  an  amphitheatre.  The 
name  Cuenca  is  derived  from  a  shell 
(con^a),  say  some  etymologists.  A 
fiiero  was  granted  to  it  by  Alfonso 
Till.,  which  contains  curious  laws ; 
'  Men  shall  go  to  the  public  baths '  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  ; 
women  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  ; 

*  Note.— Routes  fiom  Valencia  by  RaQ,  wo 
next  page. 
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Jews  <m  Fridays  and  Snndayi.  The 
law  seyerelj  chastised  the  heretio,  who 
was  hurled  down  the  TockSi  despdftado, 
and  branded  with  a  long  iron,  which 
the  priests  blessed  and  the  judge 
wanned.  Indeed,  the  fiEiggot  was  sd»- 
dom  pat  oat  here,  as  the  Jews  were 
numeroos,  and  about  1891  all  their 
houses  and  synagogues  were  sacked  and 
destroyed. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  dty  are 
the  ruins  of  the  dreaded  Inquisition, 
in  whose  autos  the  carderos,  or  wool- 
cleaners,  acted  as  Soldadoe  de  la  Yi. 

Sights. — ^The  town  is  ill  bailt^  and 
there  is  nothing  worth  seeing  save  the 
CathedraL 

CkUkedraL — ^The  square  fafade  looks 
well  from  a  distance.  The  edifice  rises 
on  a  platform,  and  is  ascended  by  an 
escalinata  or  grees  of  stone.  As  to  its 
style  it  is  Gotliio,  save  the  crowning 
portion,  which  is  of  the  17th  century. 
The  church  was  built  in  the  18th  cen- 
tory,  on  the  site  of  a  former  mosqu^ 
and  it  has  preserred  its  early  Gothic 
style  with  some  Byzantine  vestiges 
here  and  there.  The  interior  consists 
of  the  nsTcs ;  the  central  one,  called 
de  los  Beyes,  is  higher  than  the  lateral 
ones.  The  arches  are  of  a  very  pointed 
style,  the  pillars  massive,  but  the 
colouring  and  whitewash  mar  the  effect 
which  wonld  otherwise  be  produced  by 
the  general  plain  majestic  character  of 
the  whole.  The  dimensions  are  812 
feet  long  by  140  wide.  The  transept 
IB  effective.  Observe  the  painted  win- 
dows. As  usaal,  the  choir  blocks  up 
the  central  nave.  The  stalls  have  been 
sadly  modernised.  The  organs  and 
pulpits  indifferent  The  reja  and  lec- 
tern are  fine  specimens  of  the  plater- 
esque,  and  masterpieces  of  Hernando 
de  Arenas  (1557).  The  present  ratable 
is  a  medley  of  fine  marbles^  though 
much  admired,  and  unworthy  of  its 
designer,  Ventura  Rodriguez.    Among 


the  chapels,  observe  the  plateresqns 
portal  of  that  of  Los  Apostoles.  The 
portal  into  the  cloiBters  most  berru- 
guete-like.  The  chapel  de  los  Cabal* 
leroB  is  of  various  periods.  The  plater- 
esque  portal  towards  the  transept  is 
strangely  crowned  by  an  admirably- 
wrought  stone  skeleton,  with  inscrip- 
tions :  '  De  victus  milltibos  mors  tri- 
umphal' '  Disrupta  magna  vetnstate 
restituta  sit  perpetuo.'  The  rejafinei 
The  pictores  in  the  retablo  date  1526, 
and  were  painted  by  Hernando  Tanez, 
a  pupil,  it  is  said  of  Raphael  The 
Virgin  and  Child  is  the  best  Among 
other  sepulchres  of  the  great  Albomez 
family,  notice  that  of  the  great  cardinal, 
and  of  his  mother.  The  cloisters  are 
in  the  Herrera  style,  by  Joan  Andrea 
Rodi,  1677-88,  of  no  great  importance. 
The  portal  of  St.  Helena,  and  classical 
reja  of  that  of  San  Juan,  deserve  notice. 
Among  other  old  houses  in  this  city, 
tourists  must  not  fail  to  visit  those  in 
the  Calle  de  Corrednria. 

At  Takancon,  5000  ihhabitants,  the 
Rianzares  is  crossed,  which  together 
with  the  name  of  the  village  were 
granted  as  titles  to  the  present  husband 
of  Queen  Christina.  At  Villarejo,  ama- 
teurs of  the  Volentian  school  may 
while  away  an  hour  in  examining  some 
good  pictures  of  Orente,  in  its  church. 
Several  olive-grounds  are  now  crossed, 
alternately  with  boldios  or  wastes. 
The  Tigana  is  spanned  by  a  stone 
bridge,  and  through  a  pretty  valley  we 
ascend  to  Aiganda,  8000,  inhabitants, 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  red  wine. 
Shortly  after  leaving  this,  the  Jarama 
is  crossed,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Manzanares,  and  on  a  fine  suspeniion- 
bridge.  Vacia  Madrid,  a  hamlet,  is 
reached,  and  then  Vallecas,  a  city  of 
bakers,  which  sends  to  Madrid  mudi  of 
its  pan  ftiolidiano,  and  we  enter  the 
capital  by  the  ronda,  on  the  left  of  the 
Alicante  railway  station. 
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Madbid  from  MaimwiJiW  and  Bab- 
ouiONA  vid  Yasjoioia.. — Tho  route 
from  ManmUu  may  be  followed  either 
by  Nlsmes,  Montpellier,  or  Perpignan, 
whence  by  Baroelona  and  Zaragoza; 
rail  throoghouti  except  a  few  hoora' 
diL  (see  BairoeiUma\  or  dy  aea^  per 
BteamerB  of  Menageries  Impdrialea  from 
Harseillea  direct  to  Valencia;  leave 
Wedneedays  at  4  p.m.,  and  arriye  at 
Valencia  on  Fridays^  at  7  p.m.  Fares, 
Ist  cL,  104fr. ;  2d  oL,  76fr.  :  8d  d., 
86fr.  In  the  1st  and  2d  class,  meals, 
landing,  etc.,  are  indnded.  From  Va- 
lenda,  by  rail,  154  ^*  >  ^o  trains  a- 
day.  N.  B,  —  Messageries  steamers 
leave  Valencia  for  Maneilles  on  Thnis- 
days,  at  5  p.ic.  Off  at  Madrid— 16 
Oalle  AlcaU.  The  passage  is  generally 
rongb,  especially  in  the  Qolf  of  Lyons, 
and  daring  the  equinox,  and  in  winter. 
But  good  sailors  will  ei\joy  the  trip,  as 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  on  nearing  Valen- 
da,  present  a  charming,  novd  spectade, 
from  their  peculiarly  African  character 
and  vegetation. 

MABfiEiLLBa.  —  Oramd  ffdtd  du 
Louvn^  affording  extensive  accommo- 
dation ;  Cfrtmd  Bdiel  de$  Emperewn^ 
well  situated  and  good.  Pop.  283,817. 
The  chief  French  Mediterranean  port ; 
a  handsome  thriving  dty ;  improving 
rapidly  in  every  sense,  and  most  im- 
portant as  a  commercial  centre.  The 
prindpal  streets  are  La  CJannebi&re  and 
the  recently -opened  Rue  Imp^riale, 
whidi  intersects  the  old  parts  of  the 
town.  Prindpal  sights : — ^The  magni- 
ficent new  Exchange,  a  fine  new  Catiie- 
dral,  Zoological  Gardens^  Museum  at 
Chftteau  Bordli  Square,  and  Fountain 
de  rObdisque,  a  large  theatre,  the 
Prado,  a  promenade  8  miles  long,  etc 
English  Church,  100  Rue  SUvabdle ; 
service  at  10.80  am.  and  8  p.m. 

From  Maneilles  to  Paris,  by  rail,  «4  Itra. 
To  London  direct  hf  Paris,  ^  hn.  To  Nice 
by  rail,  6hn. 


On  arriving  at  Vaixnou,  see  this 
name  for  description,  fares^  etc. 

The  route  from  Valencia  to  Almansa 
passes  no  dties  of  any  importance  ;  but 
the  scenery  is  most  Oriental ;  the  vege- 
tation  exotic    About   OaUarqja  tiie 
fertilily  of  the   soil  is  such  that  it 
yields^  in  irrigated  soils,  above  80  per  ct 
per  acre     Near  Silla  is  the  large  lake 
of  La  Albufera  (see  Faltnda),    Algt" 
fiMri— -the  diurch  contains  several  fine 
Ribaltaa.     ^Mtk— As  the  Huerta  of 
Valencia  is  called  the  Garden  of  Spain, 
this  place  is  defined  the  Jardin  dd  Reino 
de  Valencia.     Between  this  and  J&tiva, 
and  more  especially  about  Carcagenie 
(pop.   7000),  the  eye  sweeps  over   a 
vale  of  plenty.    The  olive^  tiie  orange, 
the  mulberry ;  the  many  and  pictur- 
esque water-wheds,  called  norias  ;  the 
low    whitewashed    terraced    cortgbs, 
shaded  by  a  couple  of  statdy  palms ;  the 
Bedouin-looking  farmers^  whose  absence 
of  dress   confirms   Voltaire's   saying, 
'  Rien  n'habille   comme   le   nu ;   the 
square   brick   belfries   of  the  village 
churches,  whose  bright -cdoured  azu- 
Icgos  shine  in  the  glorious  sun — such 
are  the  principal  features  of  the  country 
we  traverse  until  we  reach  J4tiva  (also 
called  San   Fdipe),    pop.  18,600.    A 
most  Moorish  name,  dty,  and  popula- 
tion, on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  high 
hills,   and   facing   a  beautiful   fertile 
plain  teeming  wiUi  life  and  froit    The 
torrent  of  La  Montesa  is  crossed  on 
leaving  it.    The  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
that  name  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
This  castle  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
the  knightly  order  of  Montesa,  estab- 
lished in  1818,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  order  of  Templars.      We  enter  a 
tunnd   near    Fuente  de  la   Higuera, 
some  15  metres  long,  and  arrive  at 

Almansa.— (8900  inhabitants.  Junc- 
tion for  Alicante )  A  Moorish  dilapidated 
castle  on  the  K.W.  heights.  Cele« 
brated  for  tlie  battle  won  hy  Philip  V.'s 
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army  under  Berwick,  against  the  Arch- 
duke of  Anstria'a  troops,  1707.  The 
route  from  Almanaa  to  Madrid  has  been 
described  under  Auoante,  which  see. 

Madrid  from  Lisbok  via  Badajos 
and  MArida.— Time,  28  hra. ;  Faiee— 


in  Port  money,  1st  cL,l7,472  reis ;  2d 
18,884 :  in  Span,  money,  Ist  cL,  880 
reales,  50  cents ;  2d  cL,  291r.  The 
time  at  Lisbon  is  25  m.  behind  that  at 
Madrid.  For  description  of  routes  see 
Idabon, 


MADRID. 


Climate, — The  characteristics  of  the 
climate  of  Madrid,  which  stands  2884 
feet  aboye  the  sea,  are  extreme  heat  in 
summer,  extreme  cold  in  winter,  with 
some  exceptional  spring-like  weather, 
dryness  of  the' air,  and  sudden  changes. 
The  icy  north-east  wind  which  sweeps 
over  the  glaciers  of  the  Guadarama, 
pierces  the  yery  lungs,  as  it  were,  with 
a  steel  blade.  In  winter  its  prevalence, 
which,  howeyer,  happily  does  not  lost 
lojig,  induces  pneumonia,or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  When  the  wind  blows  in 
summer,  its  antagonism  with  the  burn- 
ing breath  of  the  south-east  renders  the 
shade  dangerous.  The  north-eastern 
and  south-west  winds  may  be  said  to  be 
most  prevalent,  the  former  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring;  and  the  latter  in  the 
autumn  and  summer.  The  difference 
of  the  temperature  between  sun  and 
shade  is  20^,  hence  the  Spanish  pro- 
verbs :  '  En  Enero  busca  la  sombra  el 
perro  :'  '  Hasta  el  cuarenta  de  Mayo  no 
tequites  el  sayo.'  In  consequence  of 
these  sudden  changes,  that  icy  dryness 
and  rawness  of  the  air,  apoplectic  at- 
tacks are  frequent,  and  the  nervous 
system  is  affected.  During  the  sum- 
mer, bronchitis,  pneumonia,  catarrhal 
bilious  fevers,  and  dysentery  prevail ; 
chronic  diseases  become  more  acute,  and 
consumption  especially  so.  The  tem- 
perature varies  a  good  deal  according 
to  the  different  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  whole  we  should  advise  a 
southern  aspect   Ram  is  scarce.  There 


is  no  endemic  malady,  and  the  colique 
de  Madrid,  of  which  French  travellers 
write,  is  imaginary.  There  are  very 
few  days  in  the  winter  that  a  drive  in 
an  open  carriage  cannot  be  taken,  and 
the  bright,  sunny,  cloudless  sky  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  The  climate 
has  therefore  been  much  calumniated, 
and  'nueve  meses  de  inviemo  y  tres  de 
inflemo'  was  applied  to  Valladolid,  not 
Madrid.  Ordinary  precautions  when 
the  Guadarama  wind  prevails,  and  cur- 
tailing one's  usual  allowance  of  wine 
when  'los  calores'  begin,  and  no  abuse 
of  iced  drinks  and  fruits  at  that  season, 
is  all  that  is  required. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

made  at  the 

Obsbsvatory  op  Madrid,  i86i. 
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lEMlrid.-{Fap-  1^60,  29S,12S.)— Is 
pl&oed  miUtoril  J  under  the  jurisdictioii 
of  ■  ciptKin-genenl ;  edminubatiTdy, 
under  the  orden  ol  *.  gobeniftdor  citII, 
which  uuwen  to  the  French  prefect; 
■od  of  nn  *lcklde  comgiJor  {lord 
msyor),  who  li  at  th«  bead  of  the  corpo- 
ntion,  «1  afonttniianto,  the  TeTenaee 
or  which  are  couddenblj  curtailed  by 
the  absorption  by  goTerntnent  of  the 
dereehos  de  puertM,  which  really  apper- 
tain to  its  I^nd. 

HiMory.—Of  the  early  hirtory  of 
Madrid  we  know  little  cr  nothing,  aave 
that  when  Toledo  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Araba  it  became  an  advanced 
peat  to  that  city.  They  called  it 
JToAdM,  and  in  the  chronicle  of  Sam- 
piro  ft  ii  mentioned  ai  Jfawrtt  It 
WM  strongly  fortiSed,  but  finally  taken 
and  razed,  BS9,  by  Don  Bamiro  II.  of 
Leon  i  waa  wruated  a  second  time  by 
the  Uoora ;  peopled  chiefly  by  Uoi- 
ai^Ma,  and  reooTered  by  Alfonso  VIII., 
1089.  The  town  waa  ntuated  to  the 
W.,  and  crowned  the  heights  orer- 
hanging  the  Hanzanuea.  The  walls 
extended  from  the  strong  Pnerta  da  la 
Tega,  by  the  YistllUa,  to  Pnert*  de 


Horoa,  that  looked  towards  Toledo,  « 
qnartar  which  wis  snbseqnantly  allotted 
to  the  Moors  and  Jewa.  They  then 
followed  by  the  street  stiU  cslled  Oiba 
B^ia  (a  deep  or  low  ditch),  at  the 
extremity  of  which  waa  Fuerta  Cerrada, 
with  a  dragon  or  serpent  sculptured 
npon  it,  oontintdug  by  the  Cm*  Juan 
Miguel,  Fuerta  de  Quada^jara,  wUch 
was  the  finett,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  present  plateriaa.  On  the  hill 
now  called  Cneata  and  Flaiuela  de  St. 
Domingo  stood  scTeral  watch-towers, 
and  another  gate  called  ^b-el-Nadnr. 
In  the  13th  eentnry  the  city  extended 
more  towards  the  £.,  in  those  partb 
where  now  stand  the  chorches  of  San 
Martin  and  San  Gincs,  and  towards  the 
S.  to  San  Francisco.  In  those  day^ 
orer  the  invsent  arid  plain*  extended  ' 
thick  foreata  of  oaks,  chestnut^  and 
niadroBoa  (strawberry-tree},  iafeated 
with  bean,  wohee,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  thus  alTording  axcoUent  hunting 
and  shooting,  to  oi^joy  which  the  kings 
or  Castile  often  repaired  to  Madrid.  It 
must  baTa  been  then  a  city  of  some 
importanct^  as  it  was  often  chosen  for 
the  conTocation  of  the  Cortea,  and  the 


assumed    oo   well-maiied    indiridnal 

importance  outil  the  ISth  centor]', 
whan  it  became  the  constant  residence 
of  Charles  T.  The  climate  was  well 
suited  to  the  infinnitdea  of  the  emperor; 
and  another  monarch,  Sancho  IT.,  had 
already  resided  here  for  the  sake  of  ita 
imigorating  'airee.'  Though  Toledo 
was  then  the  court  and  capital,  the 
emperor  odon  preferred  the  sojourn  of 
the  quiet  hunting-box  of  Madrid  j  and 
the  election  of  this  city  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom  was  not  Philip 
II. '■  idea,  but  had  long  prerailed  in  the 
mind  of  his  father  (Cabrera,  '  Hist  de 
Felipe'  Segnndo,'  book  t.  c  9).  At 
this  monarch's  instigation,  strengthened 
by  the  viuinitf  of  the  Eeoorial,  in  which 
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he  had  retolved  mostly  to  liye,  Philip 
II.  declared  Madrid  the  only  court  of 
the  kingdom,  (JnicaOorte  (1560).  This 
most  wise  and  politic  measure  has  often 
caused  surprise  in  those  who  have  over- 
looked the  serious  reasons  that  dictated 
it  The  unification  of  the  monarchy 
could  be  achieyed  only  by  the  centralis- 
ation of  power  ;  and  with  the  hope  of 
absorbing  all  hostile  feeling  then  so 
prevalent  between  provinces,  bethought 
it  wise  to  select  a  city  free  from  local 
traditions,  and  for  that  reason  more 
willingly  acceptable  to  alL  Great  pro- 
jects were  planned,  the  realisation  of 
which  would  have  confirmed  this  selec- 
tion ;  but  the  death  of  the  king  and 
subsequent  reigns  impeded  their  being 
carried  out.  Philip  III.  removed  his 
court  to  YaUadolid,  but  the  interests 
already  created  in  Madrid  were  too 
powerful  now  to  admit  of  such  a  change, 
and  the  climate  of  Yalladolid  was 
moreover  iU  suited  to  the  king.  Philip 
y.  and  Charles  III.  considerably  en- 
laiged  the  city,  and  added  many  useful 
public  works,  edifices,  and  monuments. 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Mad- 
rid several  projects  of  amelioration  and 
embellishment  were  planned,  which,  if 
realised,  would  have  considerably  im- 
proved the  capital. 

The  city  arms  (see  page  267)  are  : 
a  tree  vert,  with  fruit  gules,  up  which 
a  bear  is  climbing,  an  orb  azure,  with 
eight  stars  argent,  and  over  the  silver 
escutcheon  a  royal  crown,  which  last 
was  granted  by  Charles  Y.  in  1544. 
The  city  is  styled  *  Imperial  y  coronada, 
muy  noble  y  muy  leal,'  to  which  Fer- 
dinand YII.,  in  1814,  added  'y  muy 
heroico.' 

Madrid  rises  on  the  slopes  and  sur- 
face of  a  plateau  formed  by  sandy 
limestone  hills,  on  a  plain  which  is 
bounded  N.N.  £.  by  the  Somoeierra,  and 
N.  W.  by  the  Guadarrama  range  of  hills, 
which   latter  are   capped  with  snow 


during  winter.  The  Manzanares  ginla 
it  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  It  is  the  resi- 
deuce  of  the  courts  Metropolis  de  las 
Espa&as,  captaincy-general  of  Castilla 
la  Nueva  and  a  bishop's  see,  suffragan 
of  Toledo  (a  concession  of  the  last  con- 
cordat with  Rome). 

Hotels.-l.  Grand  ffdUl  de  Fans, 
Puerta  del  Sol,  kept  by  Sr.  Fallob^ 
owner  of  the  best  hotels  in  Cadis  and 
Seville  ;  admirably  situated  ;  exten- 
sive accommodation  ;  charges  hi^^  but 
the  best  here. 

2,  IM  lo8  Frindpea,  Puerta  del  Sol, 
which  is  tlie  most  central  part  of  the 
capital,  kept  by  Madame  St  Simon. 
Charges  high,  and  according  to  the 
floor,  aspect,  etc.;  no  room  under  50r. 
a-day,  meals  included ;  well  furnished 
and  comfortable ;  cuisine  excellent 
The  side  on  the  square  very  animated, 
but  noisy.  If  during  the  winter,  choose 
a  southern  aspect,  and  a  room  with  a 
fireplace.  An  English  interpreter,  and 
French  and  Spanish  laquals  de  place, 
20r.  a-day. 

9,  Be  Uu  ChuUro  Naeianes,  Calle  del 
Arenal ;  good  and  comfortable,  and  near 
Puerta  del  Sol. 

4.  ir&Ul  de  las  EmJbajadoreSf  Calle 
de  la  Yictoria,  with  view  on  the 
Carrero  de  San  Geronimo  ;  comfortable 
and  well-ftimished  rooms  ;  charges  not 
very  high  ;  good  situation. 

5.  Hdtd  de  France,  CaUe  del  Carmen, 
close  to  Puerta  del  Sol ;  small  apart- 
ments, charges  moderate. 

N.B. — Tlie  wines  at  these  hotels  are 
dear  and  of  inferior  quality ;  good  pale 
alo,  porter,  and  tolerable  liqueurs. 

Lodgings. — Called  Ctuas  de  JIuespedes 
{hueaped,  a  guest),  a  sort  of  boarding- 
house,  where,  for  a  fixed  price,  varying 
from  20r.  to  50r.  a-day,  everything 
included,  parties  can  get  a  very  decent 
room,  two  meals  a-day,  and  attend- 
ance (for  the  latter  2r.  extra  are  usually 
paid  a-day).      The  following  partake 
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of  the  comforts  found  In  hotels,  and, 
though  the  dearest,  are  the  best^  in 
Ifadiid.  Similar  establishments,  but 
of  inferior  acconunodation,  and  at 
reduced  charges,  are  daily  adyertised 
in  the  local  papers,  especially  in  the 
'Diario,'  or  'Boletin  de  Arisos.'  Ln 
ViaioaAna^  now  Hdtel  de  Inglaterra, 
Galle  Mayor  No.  1,  close  to  Puerta  dd 
Sol,  the  best  lodgings  in  Madrid ;  much 
frequented  by  English  yisitors;  good 
rooms,  rather  high  to  ascend ;  cooking 
tolerable^  88r.,  all  included.  At  No. 
10  Calle  de  Alcali,  kept  by  a  French 
landlady ;  has  the  adrantage  of  being 
situated  over  the  Restaurant  del  Cisue, 
which  is  one  of  the  best.  No.  5,  Galle 
de  Predados,  kept  by  Don  Casimiro ; 
French  cuisine ;  85r.  to  60r.  a-day. 
At  Cairera  de  San  Qeronimo  in  the 
new  houses  opposite  to  Lhardy*s,  pastry- 
cook ;  excellent  situation  and  comfort- 
able rooms ;  cooking  Spanish,  and  in- 
different ;  dOr.  a-day.  N,B, — Meals, 
whether  taken  or  not,  are  usually  paid 
for  in  the  bilL 

If  intending  to  reside  some  time,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  take  an  apartment 
with  or  without  furniture,  according 
to  the  conditions.  The  latter  may  be 
hired  by  the  month  or  year  at  mode- 
rate prices.  The  best  apartments, 
Tpour  fgar^ony  are  situated  in  Plaza  de 
Oriente  (choose  the  side  with  a  southern 
aspect),  Plazuela  de  Bilbao,  Calle  del 
Arena],  etc 

Bestaurants:  C<rfi  Ewropeo. — Calle 
de  Sevilla,  Noe.  4  and  6,  on  the  ground 
floor ;  coffee-room  and  private  cabinets 
k  la  carte,  or  for  80r.  a-head,  Tin  ordi- 
naire included ;  good  pale  ale,  and  ex- 
cellent porter ;  pure  Yaldepe&as  for  8r. 
a  bottle ;  first-rate  beefsteaks  and  mut- 
ton chops,  good  French  cuisine  and 
tolerable  wines.  Cafi  Suizo,  same 
street,  No.  7,  on  the  entresol,  80r. 
a-head  k  la  carte ;  usual  hours  for 
dining,  during  the  winter  season,  half- 


past  5  to  8 ;  breakfasts  k  la  carte. 
'  Galignani '  and  French  papers  taken 
in  at  both  establishments.  Fonda  del 
Cum.— Galle  AlcalA  Noe.  18  and  20 ; 
au  prmnier,  20r.  a-head,  and  k  la 
carte;  private  rooms.  JJuurdy. — Gar- 
rera  San  Geronimo^  Na  12 ;  excellent 
French  pastry-cook ;  good  liqueurs ; 
wines  and  beer  dear  and  inferior.  Ter- 
rines  de  foie  gras,  Yorkshire  hamn, 
luncheons,  very  well  furmshed  rooms 
for  dinners  ordered  beforehand.  Din- 
ners for  lOr.,  wine  included,  at  Fonda 
del  Carmen  ;  for  8r.,  Fonda  de  Madrid, 
Calle  de  los  Negros ;  and  even  for  6r. 
Fonda  Americana,  Calle  del  Gaballero 
de  Gracia,  which  includes  soup,  three 
dishes,  dessert^  half-piot  of  wine, 
etc 

Fonda  Penmsular.^CtJle  de  Alcali, 
No.  16 ;  a  very  old  establishment ;  good 
situation;  dinners,  14r.  a-head,  two 
tables  dlidte ;  1st  at  6  o'clock,  and  2d 
at  7. 


Oeneral  Desoription.— Madrid,  not- 
withstanding the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances  that  can  check  the  pros- 
perity of  a  metropolis — such  as  a  great 
elevation,  an  almost  waterless  river,  an 
arid,  sandy  soil,  and  an  isolated  situa- 
tion amid  treeless  and  wind-blown 
plains,  to  which  may  be  added  the  ne- 
glect of  Government,  the  paralysation 
of  private  enterprise,  and  other  disas- 
trous effecte  with  which  continued 
political  disturbances  are  usually  at- 
tended— has  now,  with  the  rest  of 
Spanish  cities  and  the  country  at  large, 
fairly  entered  the  path  of  progress,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  shortly  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  prosperous  capi- 
tals of  Europe  The  suppression  of 
convents,  the  Law  of  Desamortizacion, 
and  subsequent  sale  of  church  and  part 
of  the  secular  property,  as  well  as  the 
reform  of  the  municipal  corporatiun» 
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and  the  enActment  of  new  regalatione 
eonoerning  the  police,  public  health, 
etc.,  haye  certainly  been  powerftil 
caiues  in  placing  Madrid  in  so  pros- 
perons  a  coone ;  bnt  it  is  principally 
indebted  for  this  to  the  now  possible 
and  already  mnch  extending  and  na- 
turalised companies  of  credit,  which 
were  called  to  life  nnder  the  Progresista 
Ministry.  These  have  by  their  Tigonr- 
OQS  initiatiYe  succeeded  in  spreading  a 
network  of  railways  over  Spain,  of 
which  Madrid  has  been  made  the 
centre ;  and  they,  moreoyer,  haye 
assisted,  with  their  capitals,  goyem- 
ment,  and  speculators,  in  realising 
works  of  great  public  utility  and  im- 
proyement  Thus  the  capital  has  been 
placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Alicante, 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona  lines;  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Santander,  Bilbao, 
and  San  Sebastian  railways ;  and  with 
Portugal  by  Badajoz,  which  line  is  to 
be  yery  soon  completed.  Madrid  has 
been  made  the  axis  of  a  wheel  from 
which  the  many  main  lines  diyerge, 
like  spokes  that  reach  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  this  means 
the  yaried  articles  of  commerce  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  haye  been  rendered 
earily  come-at-able.  All  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  whether  imported 
from  the  proyinces  or  from  abroad,  are 
now  obtained  in  greater  abundance  and 
at  lower  prices  than  before.  Tele- 
graphic wires  also  connect  the  metro- 
polis with  eyery  laige  city  within  the 
kingdom,  thus  affording  to  Goyemment 
the  power  of  exercising  a  comprehensiye 
and  effectiye  action  oyer  the  proyinces. 
Drought,  which  had  been  heretofore  a 
permanent  cause  of  ill-health,  and  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  town,  and  eyen  to  the  amelioration 
of  its  climate  (by  making  impossible 
the  plantations  neoessaiy  to  counteract 
its  noxious  influence),  is  now  no  longer 


to  be  dreaded,  since  a  yery  abundant 
supply  of  beautiful  dear  water  has  been 
brought  frtmi  the  Lozoya,  a  riyer  that 
rises  some  12  leagues  (42  m.)  off,  under 
the  Guadarrama,  and  numerous  planta- 
tions haye  consequentiy  been  made, 
squares  establi8h<Ml,  and  yillas  and 
gardens  sprung  up  in  all  directions. 
Large  stores  and  seyeral  manufactories 
haye  been  establislied.  Seyeral  com- 
panies, with  large  capital  subscribed 
by  respectable  firms,  haye  been  set  on 
foot  for  the  exclusiye  purpose  of  build- 
ing houses  and  opening  new  quarters 
in  and  around  Madrid ;  and  firom  all 
these  causes  the  population  increased 
to  such  an -extent  that  Goyemment 
deemed  it  expedient  to  issue  a  Royal 
Decree  (July  19,  1860),  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  (an  area  of 
15,663  yaras)  were  to  be  extended  by 
8600  acres  more.  The  yalne  of  pro- 
perty, a  sure  sign  of  prosperity,  has  of 
late  years  so  considerably  increased  that 
ground  situated  in  the  central  portion 
has  been  sold  at  public  auction  for  £2 
to  £S  the  square  foot 

As  to  the  general  appearance  of  Ma* 
drid,  we  may  state  that  it  has  little  or 
nothing  Spanish  about  it  There  are 
no  yestiges  of  the  Moorish,  medisyal, 
or  brilliimt  periods  of  Spanish  art ;  no 
cathedral,  strange  to  say,  nor  churches 
containing  objects  of  art  to  interest  the 
tourist ;  and  the  few  monuments  and 
public  edifices  that  exist  were  erected 
in  a  period  of  decadence,  when  the 
churriguresque  and  rococo  were  all  the 
fashion,  and  marked  the  likewise  fallen 
spirit  of  the  age  and  court.  The  artist, 
howeyer,  may  turn  aside  from  these  to 
deyote  his  time  and  admiration  to  the 
magnificent  picture-gallery,  which  con- 
stitutes, with  the  royal  palace,  the  em- 
phatic feature  of  Madrid,  and  admits  no 
equal  in  the  world. 

The  streeis  are  wide,  clean,  well 
payed,    and    well    lighted;    spacioni 
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Bquaros  bare  been  laid  out  with  trees 
and  ornamented  with  grass -plots, 
flowers,  and  fountains ;  the  new  shops 
in  some  streets  almost  liyal  those  of 
Paris.  The  houses,  with  the  exception 
the  gnmdees*  mansions  and  some  other 
^iriTate  ones,  are  lofty,  with  ginger- 
bread plaster  frontages,  painted  in  the 
gayest  colours.  They  are  mostly  built 
on  speculation,  and  an  let  out  for  lodg- 
ings, and  hold  seyeral  funilies  having 
the  same  staircase  in  common,  as  in 
Paris.  They  are  well  proyided  with 
fireplaces  and  water,  and  remarkable 
for  the  Flemish  cleanliness  and  pecu- 
liar luxe  displayed  iu  the  stucco 
entrance-hall  and  winding  staircases. 
There  is  great  life  and  movement  in 
the  streets ;  and  though  the  population 
has  a  European  character  in  its  dress, 
some  picturesque  costumes  may  yet  be 
seen  here  and  there,  and  the  mantilla 
anddoakhavenotaltogether  disappeared 
before  the  invading  French  bonnet.  The 
toilettes  at  the  theatres,  and  the  Paris 
tum'OuU  and  English  horses  at  the 
Fuente  Osstellana,  exhibit  an  amount 
of  wealth,  tsste^  and  outlay  unparalleled 
in  any  other  city  of  the  same  size  in 
Europe. 

ThtPuertadel  Sol  is  the  most  central 
part  of  Madrid,  and  the  heart  of  the 
city.  From  it  diverge  the  principal 
streets,  which  are  the  broad  and  hand- 
some Galle  de  AlcaU^  running  parallel 
with  the  Carrera  de  San  G^eronimo, 
which  leads  direct  to  the  picture-gallery. 
The  Galle  de  Oarretas,  dmost  opposite 
to  the  steep  and  old-fashioned  Galle  de 
la  Montera,  from  the  top  of  which  four 
streets  branch — ^viz.,  the  Horalesa  and 
Fuencairel  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  sides  the  Gaballero  de  Grada, 
which  emerges  in  tho  Galle  de  Alcala, 
and  the  Jacometrezo,  ending  in  Galle 
Ancha  de  San  Bernardo.  The  Galle 
Mayor  and  del  Arenal  lead  to  the  palace. 
The  longest  street  is  the  Galle  de  Atocha, 


which  begins  at  Plan  Mayor,  and  ends 
dose  to  ti^e  Alicante  and  Zaiagoia  rail- 
way terminus.  The  best  streets  for 
shops  are  Garrera  de  San  Geronimo^ 
Ooiretas  La  Montera,  and  Postas.  The 
street  where  the  most  numerous  gran- 
dees' and  handsome  private  houses  are 
to  be  seen  is  the  Galle  Ancha  de  San 
Bernardo.  The  Plaza  Mayor  and  Plaza 
de  Oriente  are  the  finest  squares,  the 
first  generally  frequented  by  the  lower 
classes.  The  Galle  de  Toledo  is  the 
most  Spanish-looking  street  in  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  the  a4]aoent  quarters,  inhabited 
by  the  lower  orders— such  as  El  Lava- 
pies,  Rastro^  Barrio  Nuevo,  together 
with  the  parish  of  San  Andres,  San 
Francisco  et  Qrande,  and  the  old  Mo- 
reria  (district  or  locaolify  formerly  al- 
lotted to  the  Moors) — form  the  older 
portion  of  the  dty,  which  overhangs  the 
Manzanares.  The  new  barrios  or  quar- 
ters tend  rather  towards  the  suburbs  of 
Ghsmbery,  Ganal,  and  gate  of  Alcali. 
The  principal  villages  around  Madrid 
are  (>uabanchel  (divided  into  higher 
and  lower  portions),  Ghsmbery,  San 
Isidro,  and  £1  Pardo. 

The  Season  at  Madrid  begins  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  ends  in 
March.  The  Gastilians,  as  a  face,  are 
a  grave,  sedate  people  ;  but  the  Madri- 
lellos,  though  Gastellanos  also,  depart 
from  this  rule,  and  the  liveliness, 
sprightliness,  and  gaiety  of  these  self- 
oilled  '  Gatos  de  Madrid '  are  equal  to 
their  love  for  pleasure,  fondness  of  show, 
ocUo,  and  their  ^iiria  for  theatricals  and 
pageants.  It  may  be  truly  affirmed  that 
as  God  worked  six  days  and  rested  on 
the  seventh,  Madrilefios  rest  the  six, 
and  on  the  seventh  ...  go  to  the 
bull-fi^t ;  d  lo8  toTOst  Indeed,  such  is 
their  longing  for  exdtement,  that  they 
will  go  witibout  their  puchero  rather 
than  miss  the  new  drama  at  K<$vedade«^ 
not  attend  the  procession  on  Good  Fri- 
day, or  enjoy  the  horrors  of  such  stirring 
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speotades  as  an  execution  with  d  ffor* 
roU  at  the  Campo  de  Quaidias.  There 
are  not  less  than  twelre  theatres  and 
circnses,  which  are  nsually  crowded  ; 
and  as  Spaniards  like  music  and  under- 
stand it»  the  Italian  and  national  opera 
comique  {la  zamuda)  are  in  great  yogue, 
and  ijie  companies  first-rate. 

CkurnivtU  is  the  gayest  period  in  the 
year,  and  tourists  must  not  fail  to  re- 
sort then  to  the  Prado  on  the  three 
glorious  days  of  puhlic  merriment,  when 
half  the  population  turns  out  de  nuu- 
eaira,  to  'in^gue'  and  'chaff'  theotlier 
half,  all  in  the  pleasantest  and  most 
good-humoured  way ;  for  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  people,  that  in  all  popular 
outbursts,  at  fites,  bull-fights,  races,  or 
elsewhere,  riots,  drunken  men,  black 
eyes,  blacklegs,  and  blackguards,  are 
seldom  to  be  seen,  and  all  and  each  ob- 
serve a  dignified  deportment,  and  pay 
great  respect  to  authority.  To  those 
that  are  acquainted  with  London, 
Vienna,  or  Paris  fast  life,  there  will  be 
here  little  to  amuse,  and  Madrid  must 
proTC  a  '  slow  *  place.  The  promenade 
to  the  Prado,  and  drire  to  the  Fuente 
Oastellana  ;  the  opera  in  the  erening,  or 
a  visit  to  the  theatres,  and  now  and  then 
a  ball  at  court,  a  soirie  danscMic  at  a 
foreign  minister's,  or  one  or  two  bals 
eoBttimSa — such  are  the  events  in  a  Ma- 
drid man's  life.  Add  to  the  list  the 
usual  daily  round  odertuHaa,  and  now 
and  then  a  canter  across  a  denuded, 
hedgeless  coxmtry,  after,  and  often  be- 
fore, some  hungry,  vagabondising  hare. 
The  ecuirut  is  the  usual  place  of  resort 
after  the  theatre.  It  is  well  situated, 
and  comfortable,  and  frequented  by 
good  society.  There  is  a  £^)od  deal  of 
gambling  at  the  trente'et-quarante 
tables ;  and,  although  most  that  play 
are  eeUtalleroa  por  loa  cuatro  eoalados, 
there  may  be,  now  and  then,  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  we  advise  our  readers  to 
abstain  and  look  on. 


The  blame  of  want  of  hospitality, 
which  is  so  freely  lavished  on  Spaniards, 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  just  one.  The 
Spaniard  is  a  man  of  his  home  ;  he  is 
fond  of  an  intimate  circle  of  friends,  in 
whose  society  he  can  live  without  ffine, 
think  aloud,  say  what  he  pleases,  and 
dress  as  he  likes.  Intimate  friends  are 
engaged  once  for  all  to  dine  with  each 
other  on  a  particular  day,  every  week  ; 
and  the  dinners,  usually  cooked  by 
French  artistes,  are  first-rate.  Strangers 
invading  this  intimate  eoterief  or  ter- 
ttilia,  and  expecting  the  white  choker 
round  one's  neck,  and  round  one's 
thoughts — strangers,  eletti^anffero,  those 
natund  foes  to  all  Esstem  nations,  who 
would  criticise  the  faulty  French  spoken 
for  their  sake,  and  laugh  at  the  habits  of 
the  people— these  are  not  invited  as 
often  as  they  might  expect  Were  they 
to  show  greater  tact,  and  more  courtesy 
towards  Ut^e  faiblessea,  they  would  de- 
rive both  pleasure  and  advantage,  and 
share  the  easy,  courteous,  open-hearted 
society  of  well-bred  Spaniards,  who  will 
always  give  place^  and  be  the  first  to 
know  and  state  the  truth  about  them- 
selves and  their  country.  As  to  the 
rest,  society,  in  manners,  dress,  etc,  is 
here  what  it  is  in  Ix)ndon  or  Paris ;  and 
we  must  lay  aside  antiquated  notions 
and  romantic  impressions,  which  may 
have  been  acquired  from  recollections  of 
II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  in  London. 

There  is  little  or  no  art  in  Madrid. 
An  exhibition,  more  of  pretty  toileUea 
than  of  pictures,  takes  place  once  a-year 
at  the  'Trinidad;'  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  few  artists  that  are  meet 
with  no  protection  or  encouragement 
of  any  sort,  and  the  picture-gallery  is 
always  deserted.  Literature  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  Spaniards,  engaged  until 
now  in  serious  political  dissensions  and 
civil  war,  which  were  constantly  menac- 
ing their  property  and  lives,  have  not 
had  leisure  to  attend  to  intellechial 
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purmiits ;  and  letters  ftr»  the  priTilege 
of  a  few  amiattfm%  distiiigiiished  writers 
themselTes,  wli<s  like  the  Duke  of  Ritss 
and  MaTfiiis  of  MolinSi  open  their 
hooses  now  and  then  to  entertain  UUtror 
imyt%  and  diseuas  the  new  French  or 
Italian  works.  On  the  advent  of  sum- 
mer, all  who  can  afford  it  leare  Madrid, 
which  is  then  conrerted  into  a  Ibmaoe, 
and  pass  lo»  eahres  either  at  the  Esoorial 
and  La  Granja,  or.  farther  off,  at  San 
Sebastian  or  Valencia.  Then  linen 
awnings  are  stretched  oyer  every  win- 
dow and  mtrador.  During  the  day, 
between  10  A.1L  and  6  p.m.,  no  htunan 
being  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
except,  perhaps,  as  the  proyerb  has  it, 
'nn  perro  6  on  firanc^'  People  in  that 
season  dine  at  four,  and  afterwards  take 
a  sieda.  From  9  to  12  at  night  the 
Prado  becomes  crowded.  The  gas* 
lamps  are  lighted ;  large  iron  aim-chairs 
lie  scattered  in  drdee  for  tertuUat  al 
air$,  and  people,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  day,  are  able  to  open  their  months 
without  too  excruciating  an  effort  A 
line  of  open  carriages,  dragged  lazily 
along  by  horses  with  drooping  ears,  and 
still  at  their  siesta,  winds  at  a  foot*s- 
pace  along  the  still-heated  iron  railings, 
leaning  oyer  which  are  beardless  Don 
Juans  and  sentimental  Troyatores,  in 
light  alpacas,  who  listiessly  watch  las 
nifias  as  they  pass,  snd  now  cast  a 
glance  of  recognition,  or'smile  in  token 
of  respectful  admiration.  The  Madrid 
rising  generation  are  called  '  polios^'  as 
being  all  unfledged  pullets;  many  of 
them  are  a  *  mauyaise  imitation  du 
mauyaiae  genre  fran^ais,'  but  most  are 
inoffensiye  bipeds,  and  more  amusing 
than  mischieyous. 

Boyal  Falaoe. — It  is  seen  with  per- 
mission (paptlda)  from  the  mayor-domo 
or  from  the  Intendente  de  la  Oasa 
Real;  apply  with  card  and  passport; 
it  can  be  inspected  only  when  the 
apartments  aiv  unoccupied,  and  then 


on  eyery  day  except  holidays.  IV  The 
entrance  to  the  ehapel  is  firae.  To  yisit 
the  stables,  apply  to  the  master  of  the 
horse,  Caballeriio  Mayor  (  ) : 

but  a  silyer  key  will  open  that  door,  for 
the  porter  is  not  a  Oerberos.  As  to  the 
libruy,  it  is  hermetically  sealed.  Apart 
from  this,  the  Palace  of  Madrid  is, 
beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe :  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Alcasares  that  stood  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries^  the  last  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  of  a 
former  palace  built  by  Henry  lY.,  en- 
larged by  Charles  Y.  in  1667,  embel- 
lished by  Philip  II.  and  completed  by 
Philip  III.,  who  added  a  fagade,  which 
was  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  and 
the  joint  work  of  the  great  masters,  the 
Toledos,  Herreras,  Moras^  Luis,  and 
Oaspar  de  Y^ga,  etc  The  reception- 
hall,  170  ft  long,  the  wonderful  picture- 
gallery  (which,  among  other  gems^  con- 
tained the  Torre  Horada  of  Titian)— 
the  Gnarda  Joyas,  or  Regalia,  among 
which  was  a  diamond  of  an  enormous 
size  worth  200,000  ducats ;  a  pearl  as 
big  as  a  nut»  called  La  Huerfana  (the 
Orphan),  from  its  being  unique,  worth 
30,000  ducats,  a  considerable  sum  for 
that  time ;  and  a  wonderful  fleur-de-lis 
in  gold — all  these  and  many  other  mar- 
yels,  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  lY.,  were  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  in  a  fire  which  took 
place  on  Christmas  night  1784,  and 
consumed  the  whole  building.  Full 
details  of  these  may  be  found  in  Dayila's 
'Teatro  de  las  Qrandezas  de  Madrid.' 
Philip  Y.,  that  pale  counterfeit  of  Louis 
XI Y.,  resolyed  on  building  a  new  palace 
that  would  eclipse  Yersaille&  He  sent 
to  the  court  of  Turin  for  the  celebrated 
architect,  the  Abbate  Jubarra,  who  de- 
signed a  palace  which  was  to  be  situated 
on  the  heights  of  San  Bernardino,  and 
such  as  had  neyer  beenseen  to  that  day. 
It  was  to  be  a  square  edifice^  of  the. 
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Composite  order,  to  have  foar  linfades, 
each  1700  ft  long,  thirty-foar  entrances, 
2000  pQkrs,  twenty-three  courts,  gar- 
dens, a  theatre,  churches,  and  public 
offices — ^in  fact^  a  town  of  palaces, 
rather  than  one  alone ;  an  idea  of  which 
nuiy  be  gathered  from  a  small  model 
now  in  the  Qaleria  Topografica.  Bat 
kings,  often  great  builders,  are  seldom 
good  architects,  and  Philip  crippled  the 
genius  of  Jabarra,  changed  both  his 
plan  and  situation,  preferring  the  pre- 
sent site  to  that  which  he  had  suggested, 
and  which  was  superior  in  every  respect. 
But  before  he  had  b^gun  the  works,  the 
Abbate  died,  and  designated  for  his 
successor  (for  genius  is  also  royalty), 
his  countiyman  Giovambattista  Sachet- 
ti,  a  native  of  Turin.  This  architect, 
more  a  courtier  than  an  independent 
artist,  altered  his  predecessor's  plans, 
moulding  them  to  the  king's  fancy,  and 
employed  his  ingenuity  in  turning  to 
good  account  the  declivity' and  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground,  thus  gaining  in 
depth  and  height  what  was  lost  in  ex- 
tent and  breadth. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  April  7th, 
1787.  It  wss  first  inhabited  by  Charles 
III.  (1764),  who  added  the  two  salient 
pavilions  at  the  angles,  and  two  wings, 
at  each  side  of  the  principal  facade, 
which  have  remained  unfinished.  The 
cost  amounted  then  to  £800,000,  with- 
out the  foundations.  The  building 
forms  a  square  ill  ft,  and  100  high  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Tuscan  style ;  the  base 
is  of  granite,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  beautiful  white  stone  of  Colmenar, 
which  resembles  marble.  It  is  com- 
posed 4>t  three  storejrs  ;  the  lower  one  is 
plain,  severe,  and  massive ;  that  a|)ove 
is  made  lighter  by  means  of  columns 
and  semi-attached  pillars,  of  Doric  and 
Ionic  style,  dividing  a  row  of  balconies, 
high  and  narrow,  and  crowned  by  a 
triangular  frontispiece  alternately  with 
a  circular  one ;  the  third,  and  upper 


storey,  consists  of  small,  square,  paltry 
windows.  A  wide  cornice  runs  round 
the  top,  and  oyer  it  is  a  stone  balustrade, 
on  the  pedestal  of  which  stand  rococo 
vases  which  were  substituted  for  the 
former  series  of  statues  of  kings  and 
queens,  now  decorating  the  Plaza  del 
Oriente,  and  removed  on  account  of 
their  great  weight  The  roof  is  of 
slates^  and  crowded  with  IwihardiXUu^ 
(attics  or  garrets)  where  live  a  dense 
population  of  pensioned  invalid  flunkeys, 
and  swarms  of  well-doing  pigeons. 

Tlu  principal  fa/^ade  is  .to  the  south, 
and  consists  of  five  ingresses ;  that 
to  the  £.,  on  Plaxa  de  Oriente,  is 
called  'del  Principe  ;'  it  is  always  used 
by  the  royal  family,  except  the  queen, 
who  sometimes  leaves  the  palace  by  the 
south  end  to  e^joy  her  daily  drive  at 
6  o'clock.  She  lives  in  the  right  aisle ; 
the  king's  apartments  overhang  the 
Campo  del  Horo,with  a  distant  view  of 
the  Purdo,  and  the  Ouadarrama  range. 
This  entrance  also  leads  to  the  foreign 
office  and  church.  The  walls  on  the 
S.  and  eastern  side  rise  lt)0  ft,  but 
from  the  uneven  ground  those  towards 
the  river  are  more  than  twice  that 
height  The  northern  entrance  is  con- 
sidered the  most  effective,  and  so  think 
bIbo  the  unfortunate  sentries,  many  of 
whom  are  frozen  to  death  during  the 
winter  months,  especially  those  on 
guard  at  the  Pimta  del  Diamante. 

In  the  centre  is  a  'Patio,'  140  ft 
square  and  surrounded  by  an  open  por- 
tico composed  of  thirty-six  arches,  and 
as  many  above  which  form  a  gallery 
with  glass  windows :  in  this  court  are 
four  large  statues  of  the  four  Roman 
Emperors — who  were  natives  of  Spain 
viz.,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Honorins,  and 
Theodoeius—«ll  indifferent ;  indeed  the 
patio  is  so,  and  moreover  cold  and  de- 
nuded. 

Th€  grand  staircase  is  magnificent^  of 
white  and  black  marble^  ahd  rises  op- 
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poeite  to  an  indifferent  statne  of  Oharles 
III.  The  marble  lions  are  finelj  exe- 
cuted. On  Kapoleon's  entering  this 
palace  for  the  fint  time  in  1808,  he  is 
said  to  haye  exclaimed,  while  eagerly 
placing  his  hand  on  one  of  them,  '  Je  la 
tiens  enfin  cette  Espagne  si  desirie' 
('Teneo  te,  Africa,'  said  Ciesar);  and 
taming  round  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
he  added,- '  Mon  frdre,  tous  serez  mieux 
log^  que  moi, '  and  he  stood  some  time 
pensive,  gazing  on  a  portrait  of  Philip 
II.  He  neyer  lived  in  this  palace,  but 
at  Ohamartin,  a  small  villa  of  the  Duque 
del  Infantado,  half-an-hour  from  Ma- 
drid. The  fresco  ceiling  was  painted 
bj  the  academical  Oonnido  Giachinto, 
and  represents  the  Triumph  of  Religion 
and  of  the  Church,  to  whom  Spain  is 
offering  her  trophies  and  the  fruits  of 
the  soil. 

The  first  floor  contains  thirty  salons 
magnificently  furnished,  and  with  fresco 
ceilings  by  Bayeu  Madia,  and  Gonza- 
lez Velazquez ;  everything  here  is  on 
the  usual  princely  scale  of  Spanish 
palaces.  Observe  the  countless  docks, 
a  mania  with  Ferdinand  YII.  and  his 
father,  who  never  knew  the  right  time, 
and  were,  like  them,  either  too  slow  or 
too  iiufc  ;  this  defect  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  fiunily,  and  foreign  ambassa- 
dors  at  this  court  attribute  the  want  of 
punctuality  shown  by  its  members  to 
this  multiplidty  of  time-pieces.  Charles 
V.  was  aim  a  great  collector,  and  on  not 
succeeding  to  make  two  go  alike,  ob- 
served how  foolish  it  was  to  pretend  to 
make  men's  heads  think  the  same. 
There  are  few  good  pictures  remaining 
of  the  former  numerous  collection,  most 
of  which  were  removed  to  the  museo  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YII.  The  prin- 
dpal  salon  is  the  '  hall  of  ambassadors,' 
or  <Sala  del  Trono.'  The  ceiling  by 
Tiepolo  represents  the  'Mcjesfy  of 
Spain ; '  observe  the  costumes  personi- 
fying the  different  provinces. 


Ohapd  Royal  of  the  pseudo- 
style,  with  Corinthian  marble  pillars 
and  frescoes  by  Conrado ;  the  tribunes 
oppodte  to  the  altar  are  occupied  only 
by  the  royal  fSunily.  The  churdi,  oon- 
sLsting  of  one  nave  only,  is  gaudy. 
N,B, — Tourists  should  not  fail  to  be 
present  at  the  Lovoaiorio^  or  waahing  the 
feet  of  the  poor,  which  is  performed  by 
the  queen  on  Holy  Thursday.  To  see 
this  ceremony  a  card  is  necessary.  The 
regalia  an  on  the  whole  worthy  of  a 
sovereign  whose  ancestors  ruled  for  so 
long  the  destinies  of  the  New  World ; 
but  they  are  sddom  shown.  The 
palace  garden,  situated  in  a  hollow 
between  the  western  facade  and  iihe 
Manzanares,  is  indifferently  laid  out ; 
examine  nevertheless  an  admirably  exe- 
cuted white  marble  fountain,  opposite 
to  the  conservatoiy,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  undeiground  portion  of 
the  palace. 

T1i»  Oa/rden  and  adjacent  walks  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  a  former  park  often 
mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Calderon 
and  Lope  de  Yega.  The  palace  must 
be  viewed  from  tiie  road,  tiie  Casa  de 
Campo,  or  from  the  mountain  dd  Prin- 
dpe  Pio.  Its  aspect  from  these  points 
is  the  best.  Examined  in  an  exdudve- 
ly  architectural  view,  thin  palace  marks 
an  important  date  in  the  histoiy  of 
Spanish  art,  as  being  the  type  of  the 
second  Bevival  of  Greco-Roman  style. 
It  is  too  low,  heavy,  monotonous,  defi- 
dent  in  purity  and  correctness,  and 
breathes  not  the  classical  spirit  of  Her- 
rera.  The  interruption  of  horizontal 
lines  by  salient  aggregates,  the  ill- 
judged  combination  of  these  same  lines, 
the  incongruous  ornamentation  of  out- 
lines and  mouldings — ^these  and  other 
defects  are  very  evident,  and  betray 
ignorance  of  the  adaptation  of  clasucal 
details,  and  even  of  the  fundamental 
prindples  of  the  models  of  antiquity, 
in  simplidty  of  lines,  rectitude  of  pro- 
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aim,  dirtingnfahed  by  a  horizontBl  ten- 
dency. On  the  other  aide  we  most 
admit  its  general  elegance,  sumptaooity, 
vaat  proportiona,  and  admirable  effect 

StaibUa  and  Ooaeh'lunuea  of  the  Fa- 
lau, — ^These  weH  hegan  by  Gharlee 
III.,  nihU  donmatior  qvam  in  adifi- 
eando,  and  flniahad  by  Ferdinand  YII. 
They  are  lituated  on  the  north  of  the 
palace,  occupying  a  most  extensiYe  area, 
and,  from  the  uneyen  ground  upon 
which  they  are  built,  the  horses  and 
carriages  which  enter  by  the  eastern  in- 
greaaea  are  lodged  on  the  fourth  floor, 
looking  towarda  the  north.'  Visit  firat 
the  atablea,  Ouadroi,  which  contain 
upwarda  of  800  horaea  and  200  mulea. 
Obaenre  the  long-maned,  cream-colour- 
ed Aiaxgues  carriage  breed.  A  horse 
coulenr  de  roae  ii  not  a  rare  thing  in 
thia  happy  land  of  anomaliea;  and 
aereral  may  be  aeen  here.  Admire  the 
splendid  fiery  Cordobeae  barbe,  the 
fineat  in  Madrid,  with  thoae  of  the 
Duke  of  Abrantea  and  Count  de  Bala- 
zotea.  Yiait  the  Prince  of  Asturias' 
stables,  composed  of  ponies  of  the  Shet- 
land and  Galidan  breeds;  the  Anda- 
lusian  jaquitas,  and  a  couple  of  minia- 
ture mules  worth  any  sum.  The  taller 
members  of  the  long-eared  tribe  are  all 
flrat-rate,  and  most  admired  by  con- 
noiaaeum  of  that  neutral  gender  of  qua- 
dmpeda,  many  of  which  have  cost  6000, 
8000,  and  Jl,000r. 

Ouaeh-housea  {Las  CocheraB), — ^They 
contain  124  yehicles  of  all  sizes,  dates, 
and  uses ;  from  the  cumbrous  old  coach, 
to  the  spider-like  Victoria  and  baby 
pony-chaise;  from  the  triumphal  car, 
the  triumph  indeed  of  bad  taste,  down 
to  the  hearse,  all  gold  and  glitter,  and 
fitted  up  to  throw  royal  dust  to  the 
gaping  multitude.  The  oarrauUf  or 
state  coaches,  are  superb;  decorated 
with  paintings,  gilt-bronze  figures,  etc. ; 
that  inlaid  wiUi  ebony,  and  the  master- 
piece of  Duran,  whidi  cost  £15,000, 


without  the  hammer^loth,  which,  with 
othera,  is  judiciously  kept  apart  Ob- 
serve another  all  mahogany,  platina, 
etc ,  which  cost  £0000.  Fvom  an  early 
period  royalty  in  Spain  drove  always  in 
preference  to  riding,  which  was  custom- 
ary in  other  countries.  The  Spaniard 
lovea  the  carriage,  and  there  were  thou- 
ssnds  in  Spain,  before  there  were  any 
roada  for  ^em  to  go  upon ;  but  audden 
tranaitiona  frt>m  extremea  are  frequent 
here,  where  railways  have  been  substi* 
tuted  for  roads^  gas  for  darkness^  Vol- 
taire and  Democracy  for  the  Inquiaition. 
Many  of  the  older  coaches  have  been 
presents  from  sovereigns,  and  among 
them  are  two  very  modest  one%  which 
were  sent  by  Queen  Victoria.  The 
more  modem  have  been  made  in  Paria. 
State  pageanta  in  Spain  outatrip  in 
magnificence  and  diaplay  any  in  France, 
Ruaaia,  or  Auatria;  even  when  the 
queen  travela,  the  whole  nation  may  be 
add  to  compoae  her  suite,  such  are  the 
crowds  of  officiala  and  aervanta^  the 
atringa  of  carriagea  and  fouigons ;  the 
movement  of  troops  lining  the  way  and 
eaoorting  the  oomUvM,  Do  not  omit 
the  dark  cumbrous  carriage  used  by 
Crazy  Jane,  when  she  carried  about 
with  her  the  body  of  her  husband, 
Philip  le  Bel.  It  is  the  earliest  on 
record  in  Spain,  1646,  so  it  is  said,  but 
the  coach  dates  b^^inning  of  17th 
century  from  its  style. 

Saddlery t  'guamds'  (hamesa,  guar^ 
neear,  to  trim).  Obaerve  the  richly-em- 
broidered hammer-cloths :  state  capa- 
razones  for  the  horaea,  many  of  which 
were  embroidered  in  the  time  of 
Charlea  V. ;  the  showy  atate  liveriea, 
velvet  embroidered  aaddlea,  those  worn 
by  the  principal  grandees'  champions  on 
state  bull-figbta  {cabcUleroa  en  pkua), 
etc.  etc ;  the  raised  back  and  front, 
the  very  concave  shape,  atimipa,  etc, 
are  all  very  Mooriah  and  such  aa  axe 
now   used   by   Picadorea^  Alguazilea, 
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ato.  Saddle  is  called  dlla,  applied  also 
to  chair,  sedil^  from  which  the  Engliflh 
saddle^  German  aattle,  French  seller  are 
all  derired.  The  old  Spaniard  was  a 
good  rider,  and  learnt  mnch  from  the 
hippie  AraK  The  escula  castellana 
picador  (riding-master)  teaches  the 
rising  generation  to  ride  stiffly,  the  toes 
on  tbe  edge  of  the  stimips,.the  1^ 
straight,  the  left  hand  graoefnlly  resting 
on  the  hip,  all  principles  which  look 
better  in  Velazqnes  and  Titian's  eques- 
trian portraits  than  they  would  before  a 
four-bar  gate  in  Lincolnshire  or  a  six- 
foot  wall  in  Ireland.  The  riding-school 
(jneacUro,  from  the  pricking  with  the 
pointed  end  of  the  stirrup,  edribot 
which  senred  as  spurs)  is  laige  and  well 
built  up.  Besides  the  royal  family, 
grooms  and  post-boys  of  the  Oasa  Real 
are  taught  riding  d  la  TngleM,  and  turn 
out  Tery  fair  (jfinstes.  The  whole  esta- 
blishment is  ezpensiye.  There  are 
some  700  employes ;  the  wages  alone 
amounting  to  £10,800  a-year.  The 
carriages  may  be  calculated  at  £76,000; 
the  horses  and  mules,  £40, 000 ;  forming, 
without  the  saddlery,  etc.,  a  capital  of 
£116,000.  Close  to  the  stables  is  a 
school  for  the  children  of  the  seryants 
in  the  palace. 

Armoury-  (Artnsria),  —  Permission 
from  Intendente  of  the  palace,  or 
Montero  y  Ballestero  Mayor.  Opened 
on  TueedajTs  and  Saturdays,  from  10 
A.M.  to  3  P.M.  N.B. — ^The  eofuerge  is 
eivU  to  foreigners.  The  edifice,  built 
by  Gasper  de  la  Yega,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II. ,  is  most  indifferent^  and  there 
is  some  talk  of  pulling  it  down.  The 
armoury  was  established  here  in  1566, 
when  tiie  splendid  collection  of  arms 
formed  by  Charles  Y.  was  removed 
hitlier  from  Yalladolid.  Seyeral  im- 
portant later  editions  from  Spanish  and 
foreign  soyereigns,  purchases,  eta,  aug- 
mented the  number  of  arms  and 
armouries.     Much  was    sacked    and 


plundered  by  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Madrid,  and  great  confVi- 
sion  cansed,  which  was  slowly  remedied. 
The  now  rare  catalogue  published  1798, 
drawn  after  the  'Inyentario  General 
Historico'  of  sstne  year  throws  little 
light  on  dubious  origins  of  swords, 
etc.  A  new  arrangement  took  place  in 
1848,  and  a  new  catalogue  has  been 
published,  1861,  drawn  up,  we  belieye, 
by  Sr.  Romero,  after  the  MS.  one  Vy 
SensL  The  collection  is  considered  the 
finest  and  most  complete  in  the  world. 
The  armours  and  swords  have  belonged 
to  many  of  the  greatest  personages  in 
mediasyal  and  modem  lustoTy,  and  their 
intrinsio  artistical  merit  is  yery  great 
There  are  2644  pieces  of  all  sorts,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 
principal. 

Bworda.  JLrmarlo  (gUim  oas«  B«— Not. 
z566-7o-7a.  Two  daggers.  No.  x  belonged 
to  diaries  V. ;  No.  a  to  D.  Juan  de  Austxia, 
and  is  a  Floientine  stiletto ;  the  third,  called  a 
MiterieonUa,  to  D.  Garcia  do  Paredes,  a  great 
Spanish  hero. 

No.  Z598.  A  Moorish  sword,  called  Boab* 
dn*s ;  doubtful,  and  with  an  illegible  inscription. 
Two  ascribed  to  that  Granadine  king  are  mea- 
tiooed  in  the  catalogue  of  1793. 

i6oa  The  MisrUc  used  by  Ali-BashUi, 
Admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Lepanto. 

i6za  A  montante,  sent  by  Qement  VIII.  to 
Philip  II.,  in  1593. 

1619.  Another  one,  seat  to  Juan  II.  of  Castile 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1446.  An  elegant 
pommeL 

z6aa  That  belonging  to  Garcia  de  Parades. 
Of  the  Valencian  school 

1638.  The  helmet  of  D.  Jayme  el  Conqui- 
stador. Of  pi4)er-board,  with  a  winged  dragon, 
the  Limousin  2?nK;^«aiL 


Armaxlo  OL — Vo,  1644.  Sword  whidi  be* 
longed  to  D.  Jayme  el  Conquistador.  Broui^t 
fixmi  Majorca,  1831. 

1648.  A  laige  and  very  ancient  sword. 
Belonged  to  Gonsalo  de  Cordoba. 

1654.  Sword,  belonged  to  King  Fernando  el 
Santo;  with  figures  of  Sl  Barbara  and  St. 
Christopher,  and  the  words  'Jesus,  Maria.' 

1659.  Sword,  described  as  F^yo*s,  bat 
doubtfuL 

1663-1773.  Two  shields,  presents  of  thaDokt 
of  SaToy  to  Philip  III.,  b  1603. 
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1693.     Ad  ejGwncDt  qwcimea  of  Tdedan 
blades,  die  woric  of  Cantero,  1564. 
x6g6.    A  Toledan  blade  of  Ferdinand  V.  d 

1698.  Described  as  having  bdoQged  to  Ber* 
nardqdelCarpia 

170a.  Sword  of  the  'Gran  Capitan/  a  mag^ 
ntficent  Toledan  blade,  said  to  have  been  a  gift 
of  the  Catholic  kings  to  Gonado  de  Cdcdova, 
and  now  used  as  the  swoid  of  state,  upon  iHiich 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Princes  of  Asturias 
b  solemnly  taken.  On  one  side  of  the  gilt 
pommel  is  represented  a  battle,  with  a  legend, 
allusive  to  the  hero's  victory  over  the  French 
at  Cannes ;  and  on  the  other  an  inscription, 
calling  him  a  third  dictator,  stating  that '  Facta 
Ttalim  pace,  Jaoum  davsit,'  etc. 

1705.  A  Valencian  sword  of  Isabel  the 
Cadiolic^  with  the  wariike  inscription,  '  Nunca 
veo  pas  comigo,'  and  '  Deseo  siempre  Gera.* 

X708.  A  German  sword  by  Solii^^en,  taken 
at  batde  of  Noriingen. 

1713.  A  double-handed  sword  of  Charles  V. , 
made  at  Saragoza. 

X7x6u  Sword  of  Philip  II.,  the  woric  of  the 
Portuguese  Menchaca. 

1719.  A  fine  blade  of  Juan  Maitines^  of 
Toledo. 

X79X.  A  gem  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Re- 
vival, and  a  masterpiece  of  Sebastian  Feman- 
des,  of  Toledo.  Observe  everything  here ;  the 
busts,  the  medallion,  with  a  basso-relievo 
representing  the  Judginent  of  Paris,  and  others ; 
the  genii,  satyrs,  etc.  Its  length,  about  4  ft.  s 
its  weight,  9  lb.  13  os. 

Z797.  La  Cfflada,  aaciibed  to  the  Qd,  and 
fon&eriy  to  Heman  Cortes. 

X769.  Belonged  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and 
was  made  at  Zaragosa. 

Z765.  '  Montante'  of  Ferdinand  V.  d  Cato* 
lico,  with  the  motto,  'Tanto  Monta;'  from 
Zaragoia,  and  of  the  sort  called  'Almcndzada.* 

1766.  An  admirable  copy  of  the  sword  of 
Francis  I.,  which  this  king  gave  up  when  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  which  is 
now  in  Paris  Mus^  d'ArtillArie  (839).  This 
copy  is  the  work  of  Sr.  Zuloaga. 

Z769.  Sword  of  Francisco  Pisam,  the  con- 
queror of  Peru.  . 

Z773.  A  magnificent  sword,  the  one  usually 
worn  by  Philip  II.  The  blade  is  German ;  on 
one  side  is  the  inscription,  '  Pro  Fide  et  Patria, 
pro  Christo  et  Patzia.  Inter  Anna  rilent  Leges. 
Soli  Deo  Gkiria;'  and  on  the  other,  'Pugna 
pro  Patzia,  pro  Aris  et  Focis ;  nee  Temere,  nee 
Timide;  Fide  sed  cui  vide 

Z776.  A  sword  of  Charles  V.,  brought  fixxn 
the  monastery  of  Yuste,  after  the  emperor's 
death;  the  woric  of  Juan  de  Toledo. 


Armarlo  D.<— No.  Z807.  Swoid  of  Hernan 
Cortes,  with  the  well-known  mark  of  the 
'Perrilb.' 

z87a  Another  with  the  same  mazk,  and 
which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  poet,  Gardlaso 
de  la  V«ga ;  but  another  sword  of  his  (z9z6)  is 
mora  interesting,  as  it  states  that  by  its  means 
the  poet  slew  a  Moor  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
killed  a  Moor  who  had  railed  at  the  Virgin. 

Z9Z7.  Sword  of  Suero  de  Quiikmes^  the  hero 
of  the  Psso  Honroso,  near  Leon. 

Armoure,  Saddlea,  eCo.— Na  ZZ39.  Hdf- 
suit,  bek>nged  to  Juan  de  Padilla,  head  of  the 
Comuneros.    From  Chazles  V.'s  collection. 

Z785.  Efiigy  of  King  Ferdinand  d  Santo, 
carved  by  Piquer,  after  the  oiigind  portrait  of 
the  king.  The  crown,  admiraUy  executed  by 
Sr.  Zuloaga,  the  most  skilful  armero  now  in 
Spain.  It  is  bcHne  prooessionally  to  Royal 
Qmpd  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
Seville,  May  09,  za48. 

There  are  also  several  revdvezs  of  zTth 
century. 

8z88  to  9Z93.  A  magnificent  pair  of  stizTups 
ofChariesIII. 

9308.  Roman  equestzian  azmour  of  Chazles 
V. 

Z3za  The  war  saddle  of  James  I.  of  Azagon, 
d  Conquistador. 

93ZZ.    War  saddle  ascribed  to  the  Cid. 

93Z6.  Azmour  of  Charles  V.,  brought  fitun 
Yuste. 

9339.  A  magnificent  Florentine  armour  of  the 
Great.  Duke  of  Alba. 

934a  Milanese  armour  of  Antonio  de  Leyva. 

9349.  Equestrian  armour  of  Hernan  Cortes. 

9343.  A  very  fine  armour,  which  bdonged  to 
Boabdil,  the  ill-fated  Bey  Chico  de  Grenada. 
It  pfoceeds  from  Charles  V.'s  collection. 

935s.  The  authentic  armour  worn  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus ;  it  weighs  4z  lb. 

9364.  Complete  azmour  of  Charies  V.,  in 
whidi  he  was  portreyed  by  Titian  (picture- 
gallery). 

9388.  Complete  armour  of  PhQip  II.,  in 
which  he  was  portreyed  by  Titian  (picture- 
Bdlery,  769). 

9396W  A  Chinese  armour,  a  present  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  Philip  II. 

9397.  Bronse  armour  used  in  Spaitf  towards 
end  of  Z5th  century.  They  are  a  modification 
of  the  Lombards,  serpentines,  of  earlier  times. 

9399.  Complete  annour  of  the  ill-fated  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II. 

9408  A  portable  azm-chair  used  by  Chazles 
V.  in  campaign. 

94Z0.  Equestrian  azmour  of  Charies  V.,  m 
which  that  emperor  entered  the  dly  of  Tunis ; 
it  weighs  7  azrobas,  Z4  lb.   The  sword  is  a  fine 
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Toledan  bbde^  oukIo  bj  Jinn  Martiiiei  d 
Vieja 

•4X3.  A  BocsoHota  hdmet  of  Charies  V. 
Obtienre  the  •dmirably-executed  rdierot  of 
warrion  and  centaurs,  and  gcAd  and  lilTer 
dMoascened. 

•495.  litter  naed  by  Charles  V.  in  eaaqialigii, 
and  when  gout  prevented  him  riding. 

e443.  Helmet  of  Philip  II.,  remailcable  for 
the  ^ely-ezecuted  ReTiTal  relioYOS  of  the 
Italian  school.  . 

2469.  Eqaestrian  amour  of  Prince  Plulibert  of 
Savoy. 

S475.  An  English  banner  taken  at  the  siege 
of  Carthagena  (Indies),  with  the  motto  'nee 
aspera  teiieuL 

9507.  Armour  of  Charlies  V.,  and  the  finest 
here  of  Italian  workmanship  (1539)  •  brought 
from  Yuste. 

asax.  This  helmet  and  shield  (Na  1773) 
belonged  to  Francis  I.,  and  were  found  with 
his  other  effectt  at  the  battle  of  Pavia;  but 
they  were  not  those  worn  by  him  00  the  day  of 
the  battle. 

9533  to  3537.  Very  Interesting  saddles,  with 
pictures  on  the  bows  ascribed  to  Pcria  del  Vaga, 
a  pupil  of  Raphael  and  others. 

N,B.~-Obiem  the  fine  spedmens  of  firearms 
in  armarios  F.  and  G.,  and  of  axmario  E.,  the 
beautiful  shield  (1379)  with  rdieros  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  ist  chapter  of  Petrarca's 
'Trionfo  d'Amore.'  The  magnificent  shieki 
(557)  cuadro  xs,  a  masterpiece  of  the  Milanese 
NejroU.  The  firearms  of  the  Madrid  artaht' 
eem  are  worth  notioei 

9534.  A  barrel  of  an  escopeta,  the  work  of 
Cristobal  Trislera,  and  which  was  kMided  by 
the  breech    presented  by  Sr.  Zuloaga. 

3544.  A  sort  of  sceptre  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Oriah  Mesopotamia.  We  must  also  draw 
the  attention  of  visitorB  to  the  Visigoth  votive 
crown. 

9545.  The  iron  inkstand  used  by  Charles  V., 
and  brought  firom  the  Eicoiial,  and  admirably 
engraven  ^  Pttrnforie, 

9638.  Gold  votive  crown,  with  prectona  stones 
and  a  croassuqiended  within  the  crown ;  weighs 
46  onsas  and  5  adarmes.  The  Inscription : — 
'  Svinthilanos  Rex  offerret'  (Svinthilic 
reigned  fax  to  631,  and  was  the  asd  Visigoth 
monarch.) 

9639*  Gold  votive  crown  onered  by  Abbot 
Theodosius  :  sapphires,  etc  ;  fine. 

964a  Gold  cross  offered  by  Bishop  Ln- 
cetius. 

The  rest  are  fragments  of  crowns,  an  emer- 
ald on  which  is  engraven  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Viifin;  sue  huge  sapphires,  etc  These 
aowns  were  worn,  and  then,  wiUi  some  addi- 
tiona,  ooostitttted  a  solemn  pions  offering  to 


some  church  on  a  particular  event,  and  die 
dminsy  etc,  were  added  probably  to  suspend 
them  before  the  altar.  The  workmanship 
resembles  certmn  ornaments  of  the  Merovin- 
gian period,  and  evinces  beauty  in  general 
design  and  rldwess,  being  of  great  value  aa 
relics  of  die  Visigoth  age.  These  proceed 
from  a  field  near  the  small  village  of  La  Fuente 
de  Guarrazar,  near  Toledo ;  and  before  these, 
some  other  and  larger  insignia  of  the  same  age 
had  been  dug  up  by  chance  and  sold  to  the 
French  Government  for  xoo^ooofr.,  and  we  saw 
than  at  the  Hotel  Quay  last  year.  The 
Spanish  Government  claimed  them  back  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  national  r^alia  and 
hetrioosas  of  the  state,  but  they  have  not  been 
given  back.  A  severe  decree  ruling  treasure- 
trove  in  Spain  was  the  consequence.  For 
further  details  see  a  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Albert  Way  in  the  'Arduedogical  Journal,'  and 
a  notice  by  M.  du  Soasmerard  in  the  '  Monde 
lUustrtf,'  x86o ;  see  alao  Mr.  F.  de  Lasteyrie's 
exhaustive  'Description  du  Tk^ter  de  Guer- 
rasar,'  etc,  Paris,  x86c  Gold  crowns  were 
always  worn  by  the  Visigoth  kings.  We  read 
in  Conde  that  Moussa  ordered  about  400 
families  of  the  blood  royal  to  accompany  him 
to  Syria  as  hostages,  and  they  bore  round  their 
heads  diadems  of  gold,  and  girdles  of  the  same 
Alao,  in  Conde,  book  L  cha^iu  xs,  when  Tarik 
was  lodged  in  the  Alcasar  of  the  Visigoth  kings 
at  Toledo,  it  is  mentioned  that  'in  a  secluded 
room  of  the  royal  palace  he  found  twenty-five 
gold  crowns  inlaid  with  hyadnths  and  other 
predoua  stones,  for  it  was  the  custom  that^ 
after  the  death  of  a  king,  his  crovm  should  be 
laid  aside  here,  after  engraving  upon  it  his 
name,  age^  and  the  time  that  his  reign  had 
lasted.' 

Besides  this  one,  the  best  armouries 
in  Madrid  are  those  of  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Celi,  and  Duke  of  Osnna. 

The  ArHUery  Mumum, — Kear  the 
Betiro;  admittance  with  passports  from 
September  2  to  July  24;  very  well 
classified,  will  interest  few  bat  military 
tourists. 

TopographiocU  Mtueum. — ^At  the  Cte- 
ton  (Betiro),  seen  with  passports ;  con- 
tains few  objects  of  interest  beyond  the 
models  and  reliero  plans  of  the  Royal 
Palace^  as  designed  by  Jnbarra,  and 
others  of  YaUadolid,  Esoorial,  Ann- 
jnes,  eta 
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Naval  JTuMum.— Calle  de  Procura- 
dores,  seen  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays^ 
except  when  it  rains,  from  10  till  8 
KM^  with  permission  of  Seflor  Direc- 
tor ;  a  good  idea  can  be  gathered  from 
the  models  of  former  ship-building  in 
Spain.  Obsenre  the  caravals  of  Co- 
lumbns^s  time^  and  some  interesting 
relics  of  celebrated  navigaton  and  sea- 
men. 

.MuMO  of  Nahiral  JTutory.— Oalle 
Alcali,  No.  19,  second  floor,  with  pass- 
port daily,  except  on  holidays,  from  10 
to  2  P.M.    The  building  was  formerly 
used  as  a  custom-house,  and  was  built 
by  Sabatini  for  Charles  III.,  1769.     It 
is  massire,   laige,   and  with  a  noble 
fa^e;  the  finance  department  is  on 
the  first  floor.   The  zoological  collection 
is  incomplete ;  observe,  nevertheless,  a 
unique  fossil  auimal,  tlio  megatherium, 
found  in  1789  near  the  river  Lujan,  13 
leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  it  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  and  very  well  pre- 
served ;  there  is  another  one,  smaller, 
found    more    recently   near    Madrid. 
Though  rather  out  of  place  here,  there 
are  also  two  large  buUs,  heroes  of  the 
arena,  and  called  Se&orito  and  Cara- 
melo.      In  one  of  the  rooms  is  the 
skeleton    of   a   very   gallant   French 
drummer,  at  whose  feet,  in  lieu  of  other 
trophies,  is  placed  a  bottle  which  con- 
tains the  meroury  that  issued  from  his 
bones,  a  striking  commentary  de  hello 
Oallico.     The  mineralc^cal  depart- 
ment is  exceedingly  rich,  and  deserves 
from  connoisseurs  a  very  close  exami- 
nation.     The   Spanish   marbles   and 
metals,    etc.,    exhibited   here   testify 
sufficiently  that  the  riches  of  Spain, 
concealed    and    buried    underground, 
would  pay  tenfold  for  all  that  lies  on 
its  surface.    The  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion  is,   however,   a   large   loadstone 
(piedra  imlsi)  weighing  six  pounds  and 
supporting  sixty.    The  rooms  contain- 


ing South  American,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
cuiositiefl^  are  not  worth  visiting. 


Boyal  Piotura-aaUery  (Btal  Musec 
de  JHiiUura8).^lt  is  situated  on  the 
Prado ;  open  during  summer  ih>m  9  A.M. 
to  4  p.m;  during  winter,  10  a.ic.  to 
8  P.M.  Mondays,  open  from  1  p.m. 
Admission  free  on  Sundays  ;  on  week- 
days by  permission  of  the  director  (never 
refused).  Foreigners  require  only  pass- 
port or  card.  N.B, — It  is  dosed  on 
rainy  days.  The  porter  is  very  civil, 
and  speaks  French.  To  make  copies, 
apply  to  Sr.  Director  (Sr.  D.  Federico 
Madrazo),  Calle  de  la  Greda  No.  22, 
Co.  8,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Sr.  Toledano. 
State  the  name  of  picture,  its  number, 
etc.  Copies  of  the  same  size  as  the 
originals  are  allowed.  Pictures  cannot 
be  token  down  or  removed.  There  are 
several  good  copyists,  and  the  charges 
are  moderate.  The  director  is  an  able 
painter,  the  most  prominent  now  in 
Spain.  He  is,  besides,  a  most  gentle- 
manly and  obliging  individual  A 
catalogue  is  sold  at  the  door ;  a  new 
one  is  in  preparation,  as  the  present 
edition  is  almost  exhausted,  and  the 
airangement  of  pictures  is  undergoing 
some  change. 

The  edifice  is  large,  not  wanting  in 
majesty  and  grandeur,  but  too  low  for 
its  length.  It  was  the  work  of  Juan 
de  Yillanueva,  and  was  built  in  1785 
for  Charles  III.,  who  intended  it  for  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  an 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  but 
remained  unused  save  at  the  time  of 
the  French  occupation,  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  barrack.  Fei-dinand  VII. , 
at  the  request  of  his  queen,  Isabel  de 
Braganza,  who  cultivated  painting, 
caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  fitted  up 
for  a  picture-gaUeiy,  and  in  Nov.  1819 
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three  saloons  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  which  contained  811  Spanish 
pictures.  In  1880  the  Flemish,  Dntch, 
Italian,  French,  and  German  schools 
were  completed.  The  lights  are  gener- 
ally good.  On  the  catalogue,  the 
initials  0.  L. ,  affixed  to  several  pictures, 
denote  thoee  which  have  been  litho- 
graphed ;  and  G.  K.  stand  for  '  Cal- 
cografia  Nacional.'  Prints  by  the  first 
process  may  be  purchased  at  the  Museo 
itself,  and  belong  to  a  collection  begun 
in  1826  by  8.  D.  Joe^  Madraza;  they 
may  be  also  purchased  at  Galcografia 
Nacional  (office  in  GaUe  de  Oarretas). 
There  are  small  photographs  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  to  be  had  at 
Laurent's,  No.  89  Garrera  SanG^eronimo, 
who  had  leave  to  take  them  down  and 
place  them  in  the  best  light  for  photo- 
graphing. 

This  gallery  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  splendid  gems  than  a  complete 
chronological  series  of  schools.  It  is 
wanting  in  examples  of  the  early  Italian, 
and  of  the  German  and  French  masters, 
and  several  of  the  Yalencian  and  Sevil- 
lian  schools  are  scantily,  if  at  all,  re- 
presented ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  the  productions  of  some  great  mas- 
ters, and  few  galleries  can  boast  of  pos- 
sessing, like  this  one,  62  Rubens',  58 
Teniers,  10  Raphaels,  46  Murilloe,  64 
Yahizquez*,  22  Van  Dycks,  48  Titians, 
84  Tintorettos,  2&  Yeroneses,  64  Breu- 
ghels,  23  Snyders,  19  Poussins,  10 
Wouvermons,  56  Giordanos,  68  Riberas, 
10  Glaudes,  etc.  The  authenticity,  es- 
pecially of  the  most  important,  is 
doubtless,  as  tliey  proceeded  from  the 
palaces  of  Madrid,  Escorial,  El  Pardo, 
La  Granja,  for  which  most  were  painted 
expressly,  and  the  inventories  of  which 
designate  them  with  full  particulars. 
They  number  upwards  of  2000,  and  are 
the  property  of  the  crown.    The  re- 


pairs {restauraeiotus)  have  been  made 
with  care  and  intelligence,  saving  a  few 
exceptions,  and  mod  of  the  principal 
pictures  have  been  spared,  especially 
Yelazquez's.  According  to  the  new 
arrangements,  the  best  Spanish  and 
Italian  pictures  are  now  placed  in  the 
long  central  saloon,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  masterpieces  have 
been  collected  in  a  special  circular  room, 
called  Salon  de  Isabel  II.,  somewhat 
like  the  Salon  Oarr^  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Tribuna  of  Florence  and  that  of  Bo- 
logna. The  four  lateral  haUs  contain  : 
the  two  nearest  the  entrance,  that  on 
the  right  Spanish  masters,  that  on  the 
left,  tiiose  of  Italy ;  the  two  farthest 
consist  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures. 
The  2d  Rotunda  exhibits  specimens  of 
French  and  German  masters.  In  the 
ground -floor  is  situated  the  reduced 
and  unimportant  collection  of  sculp- 
ture and  antiques,  besides  some  more 
inferior,  but  all  valuable  pictures^  a  few 
original  drawings  by  old  masters,  etc. 
These  latter  are  seen  on  Mondays,  and 
by  applying  to  the  head  porter,  who 
will  aLBo  show  the  Sala  Reeervada,  or 
the  Deecanso,  etc 

In  noticing  the  more  remarkable  pic- 
tures, we  follow  the  order  in  which  the 
traveler  generally  visits  the  gallery — 
viz.  1.  Central  Long  Room ;  2.  Sala  de 
Isabel  II.;  8.  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools ;  4.  Spanish  and  Italian  schools 
(lateral  halls  to  entrance).  For  a  con- 
cise idea  of  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Spanish  masters,  etc.,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  General  Information :  JPaint- 
ing,  Painters,  and  the  list  of  books  of 
reference  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject 
The  critical  observations  are  derived 
from  the  best  and  surest  authorities  on 
the  matter.  N.B. — The  numbers  on 
the  pictures  have  undergone  no  alter- 
ation in  the  recent  changes. 
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NUMERICAL  INDEX, 

WITH  UmBNCBS  TO  THB  PAGM  WHBSS  TH* 
nCTUKBS  ARB  DBSCHIBKD. 


1.  Jtohmda,  or  Entnnoe  Hall. — ^In 
centre  is  a  good  plaster  group  of 
Laoooon.  Around  are  placed  indif- 
ferent paintings;  some  good  copies 
and  Giordanos,  not  of  the  *  first  water.' 
Observe,  however,  the  following: — 
No.  12.  The  capture  of  a  fortified  city 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by  Gior- 
dano. No.  8.  A  good  topographic  plan 
of  the  iiattle  of  Almansa,  by  Ligli,  a 
pupil  of  Giordano.  No.  27.  An  alle- 
gory by  Mayno,  of  whom  Lope  de 
Yeja  said  : — *  Juan  Bautista  Majrno,  i 
qui6n  el  arte  debe  aquella  accion  que 
las  figuras  mueve.'  ('  Ijaurel  de 
Apolo.')  The  Duke  of  Olivares  stands 
on  the  side  of  Philip  lY. 

Long  Central  JSoom.— The  first  half, 
on  entering,  contains  Spanish,  and  the 
second  half  Italian  pictures.  The  first 
series  are  modem,  and  all  the  rest  early 
Spanish  and  Italian.  The  less  that  is  said 
about  the  'Escuelos  contemporaneas,'  of 
which  there  are  specimens  here,  the 
better.  No.  664.  Death  of  Yiriatus, 
by  J.  Madrazo ;  all  the  others,  by  the 
academical  Bayeu,  Maella,  Apaiido, 
etc,  belong  to  the  pseudo-classical 
French  style  of  the  First  Empire.  The 
full-si2ed  portraits  of  Charles  lY.  and 
his  Queen,  by  Madrazo  (No.  670)  are 
interesting  as  likenesses.  Goya's  por- 
trait by  Lopez  (No.  676)  will  interest 
thoee  who  admire  this  truly  national 
and  original  genius,  whose  Picador 
(No.  696)  Dos  de  Mayo^  and  Massacre 
of  Frenchmen  by  Spaniards,  deserve 
attention. 

JUb&ra  {SpagnoUtio). 

"So.  42.  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew. '  Powerful  drawing  and  colour- 
ing.' 

204.  Holy  Trinity.  '  Painted  like 
Caravaggio ; ' '  exhibits  great  power,  bat 
is  not  a  pleasing  composition.' 

80.  The  Magdalen. 
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208,  441,  etc.,   A  aeries  of  soenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  AposUes. 
147.  Profile  head  of  a  SibyL 
125.  Hartyzdom  of  8t  Stephen. 

Jwuk  de  Juant$, 

No,  8t6.  St  Stephen  preaehing  the 
Gospel  Very  rich  colouring;  yerj 
like  Perugino. 

887.  Bune  subject.  The  saint^  stand- 
ing in  the  synagogue^  points  to  the 
Tision  painted  abore,  exclaiming^  '  1  see 
the  heaTsns  opening,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood 
the  Father  I'  The  infuriated  Jews  are. 
pouring  anathemas  upon  the  saint 

'The  tmtment  and  tcchniail  eaecurioii  of 
these  pictures  is  Italian  in  its  character  and 
very  fine.'  (Sir  £d.  Head.)  'A  truly  splen- 
did painting  for  the  oompositioa  as  well  as 
colouring.'    (Hoskins.) 

226.  The  Lord's  Supper.  Considered 
by  some  as  superior  in  many  respects 
to  the  celebrated  Oena  of  Da  Vinci, 
but  is  more  like  Vasari's.  It  was  re- 
painted in  Paris  by  M.  Bonnemaison, 
and  is  one  of  Juanes'  masterpieces. 

160.  Ecce  Homo.  A  gilt  background; 
on  wood.  A  suly'ect  often  treated  by 
this  master ;  remarkably  fine. 

196.  St  Stephen  on  his  Way  to  Exe- 
cution. Another  of  the  series  of  scenes 
from  the  life  and  Mar^rrdom  of  this 
saint     (Kos.  197-9,  884-6-7.) 

'  Ahard  but  fine  painting.  The  crowd  mock- 
ing the  saint,  admirable  for  ezpressfen,  draw- 
ing»  and  coloaring.  The  figure  of  the  saint, 
resigned  and  full  of  religion,  is  beyond  praise; 
his  feet  and  hands  most  carefully  paintfd,  and 
his  garments  equal  to  the  magic  dmperies  of 
Pftul  Veronese.'  (Hoskins.)  '  Studies  for  such 
scenes  must  hare  been  common  in  Spain;  many 
a  Dominican  might  have  sat  fi>r  the  SauL' 
(Sir  E.  Head.)    On  wood. 

199.  Burial  of  St  Stephen.  'Ck>loured 
like  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. '  The  man 
dressed  in  black,  and  standing  on  the 
left,  is  said  to  be  the  painter.  On 
wood. 


112.  Ck>ronation  of  the  Virgin ;  oTal ; 
on  wood. 

Moralea, 

46.  Mater  Dolorosa.  One  of  his  beet 
here ;  inferior,  according  to  Viaidot^  to 
the  Oircumcisioni 

49.  Ecce  Homo.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  his  style. 

JfuriUo. 

276.  Conception.  A  half-figure. 
'Very  ezqmsitei'  Frefened  by  some 
to  Na  229. 

810.  St  Anna  Teaching  the  Yiigin 
to  read.  'The  child  wants  beauty, 
but  the  saint  Is  admirable^ '   (Hoskina ) 

*  The  draperies  sre  in  imitation  of  Boe- 
las.'    (Ford.) 

46.  Dirino  Pastor.  A  great  fiiTour- 
ite.  An  allegory  of  Christianity  seated 
among  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  It  is  a 
pendimt  to 

SO.St  JohntheBaptist  Thetwoabove 
paintings  are  charming  examples  of  the 

*  Nifiosde  Murillo ;'  both  belong  to  his 
third  or  Faponmo  manner. 

48.  Holy  Family.  Commonly  called 
'  del  piyaro,'  on  account  of  the  bird  in 
the  child's  hand.  'The  head  of  the 
Viigin  is  very  beantlAil;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  child  is  purely  humani' 
(a  E.  Head.) 

'  On  ne  peut  voir  une  adba^  fuiuSSItn  mieux 
oonfue  ....  |rfus  de  grice  dans  les  attitudes ; 
plus  d*dnefgie  dans  la  touchc*  (Viardot)  A 
homely  scene  copied  from  mi  Andalusian  cot- 
tage. Belongs  to  the  firat  /rU  style,  and  has 
been  repainted  at  Paria,  especially  the  &ce  of 
the  Vngin  and  the  dog. 

229.  Conception.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  thia  painting  is  superior 
or  not  to  that  of  the  same  subject, 
which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Manhal  Soult's  Gallery,  now  in  the 
liouvre.  Comte  de  Ris  (Muste  Boyal 
de  Msdiid)  prefers  the  latter,  as  pos- 
sessing more  harmony  of  oompositiony 
more  ideality,  etc.   It  isagreatfavoar* 
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ite  with  the  public,  and  constantly 
copied. 

'  Innocence  itself  and  beautifuny  painted ; 
how  fich  and  Juicy  the  flesh,  how  fiillaof  pulp 
and  throbbing  life  I  (Ford.)  '  There  is  more 
of  the  ideal  in  this  painting  than  is  usually 
foond  in  the  works  of  Murillo.  Tlie  style  is 
more  elevated.  (Hoekins.)  It  is  leas  repainted 
than  that  at  Paria. 

66.  Annunciation. 

*  Jamais,  si  je  ne  Keusse  Yue,  je  n*aurais  hna- 
gin^  qu'arec  les  teintes  d'une  palette  on  p6t 
imiter  A  oe  point  I'dclat  d'une  lueur  miracu- 
leuse,  et  Cure  JaiUir  de  la  toile  dea  rayons  de 
lumi&re.  Cest  le  triomphe  du  coloriste.'  (Viar- 
doc)  The  Virgin's  cheek  is  said  to  be  repainted. 
Belongs  to  the  va^omo  style. 

816.  Vision  of  St  Bernard.  The 
figures  are  of  a  high  character. 

'This  again  shows  how  closely  Murillo  ob- 
senred  Roelas.  The  draperies  of  the  saint 
have  been  repainted ;  but  Us  head  is  fine,  and 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration  are 
admirably  expressed.  The  concealing  the  feet 
of  the  Virgin  gives  her  figure  too  much  height.' 
(Ford.) 

826.  Vision  of  San  Ildefonso.  The 
Virgin  is  giving  the  casulla  (chasuble) 
to  the  saint,  ivho  was  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  a  zealous  adyocate  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  woman  on  the  right  holding  a 
candle  is  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
*  divota  de  la  yiTf^goL  who  ordered  this 
'painting. 

219.  Conception.  Formerly  in  Sala 
de  Isabel  II. ;  admirably  coloured. 

208.  Rebecca  at  the  Well  Belongs 
to  the  second  or  caLido  style;  somewhat 
hard ;  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Rlbera's  manner. 

'Les  quatre  femmes  plaote  auprte  de  la 
fontaine  2i  droite,  et  vues  en  pleine  lumiire, 
ont  une  €tonnante  vigueur.'    (Count  de  Ris.) 

218.  He^d  of  St  John  the  Baptist 

218.  Head  of  St.  Paul. 

Sanchez  Coello. 

■ 

162.  A  Portrait  Supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  crazy  son  of  Philip  II.,  Don 
Carlos,  the  hero  of  Schiller's  admirable 
drama. 


There  is  no  expression  of  idiocy  or  deficieni 
intellect,  as  S.  E.  Head  justly  remarks,  but 
rather  of  a  serious  meditative  mind,  somewhat 
morose,  and  not  unlike  the  habitual  character 
of  Philip  n.'s  countenance. 

164.  Portrait  of  the  Infanta  Clara 
Sugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert  Obserye 
the  details  of  the  dress,  jewels,  and 
general  colouring.  She  was  the  fa- 
vourite diild  of  Philip. 

626.  A  Portrait  Supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  II. 

688.  A  Portrait  Probably  of  a 
sister  of  Philip  II. 

ifoso. 

70.  A  View  of  Zaragoza.  The 
figures  are  painted  by  Velazquez,  who 
was  his  &ther-in-law. 

Tobar. 

47.  Portrait  of  Murillo.  Of  very 
great  interest  therefore.  Tobar  was  his 
best  pupil,  and  Ms  paintings  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  his  master. 


.   Very 


Zurbaran, 

817.  The  In£Eint  Deity 
fine. 

Felazqueg. 

808.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Isabella 
de  Bourbon,  first  wife  of  Philip  IV. 
This  picture  has  been  repainted  in 
many  parts  by  Velazquez.  Jhe  dress, 
though  pleasing  at  first  sight,  loses  of 
its  value  on  closer  examination.  It 
was  evidently  not  painted  by  him.  The 
queen's  fine  old  white  horse  is  his,  and 
in  the  bridle  one  can  even  see  the  parts 
which  he  was  obliged  to  alter  while 
painting  the  horse;  they  are  quite 
different  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
same,  where  the  design  of  the  embroi- 
dery is  done  in  a  much  more  elaborate 
and  stiff  manner  than  that  of  the  dress. 
The  landscape  is  good  snd  by  the  great 
master.      The  queen's  horse  is  white, 
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and  old,  and  ambles  at  a  lady's  pace  ; 
the  cold  colour  of  the  steed  fonns  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  pleasing-looking  qneen*s 
rich  brown  dress,  brocaded  with  gold, 
and  painted  with  the  skill  of  Paul 
Yeronese. 

882.  Prince  Don  Baltasar  Carlos 
riding  a  chestnut  'jaca.'  The  child 
actually  gallops  out  of  the  fhune,  and 
is  the  anticipation  of  Edwin  Landseer, 
and  his  young  Highland  chieftains  on 
their  wild  ponies. '  (Ford.)  <  There  is 
a  wonderful  spirit  and  life  about  this' 
portrait  The  landscape  is  rather  too 
blue  and  green. '    (Hoskins. ) 

254.  ^op.    Finely  painted. 

245.  An  Old  Man,  called  Menipo. 

819.  The  surrender  of  Breda  (June 
2,  1625)  by  the  goremor  of  that  city, 
Justin  of  Nassau,  to  Spinola,  whose 
announcement  of  that  erent  was  con- 
fined  to  the  words,  'Breda  Tornado.' 
This  masterpiece  is  commonly  known 
as  '  el  cuadro  de  las  lanzas,'  from  the 
number  of  the  lances  borne  by  the 
guards.  The  figure  and  expression  of 
the  figures  is  as  wonderful  as  the  tech- 
nical execution.  There  is  the  genuine 
courtesy  of  a  high-bred  soldier  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  conqueror  towards 
lus  fallen  foe,  and  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  admirable.'  (Sir  E.  Head.) 
'  Quelle  harmonie  1  quelle  yigueur  dans 
les  premiers  plans  I  quelle  degradation 
dans  le  paysaget'  (De  Ris.)  'Per- 
haps the  finest  picture  of  Y^azquez  ; 
neyer  were  knights,  soldiers,  or  national 
character  better  painted,  or  the  heayy 
Flemings  the  intellectual  Italian,  and 
the  proud  Spaniard  more  nicely  marked, 
eren  to  their  boots  and  breeches  ;  the 
lances  of  the  guards  actually  vibrate. 
Observe  the  contrast  of  the  light  blue 
delicate  page  with  the  dark  iron-dad 
General  Spinola.'  (Ford.)  Yelazquez 
painted  his  own  beautiful,  manly  head 
in  the  corner,  with  a  plumed  hat.  In 
the  background  Breda  appears  in  the 


distance.  Compare  this  with  the  same 
subject  by  Leonardo^  Ko.  848.  There 
is  the  difference  between  genius  and 
talent 

105.  The  forge  of  Yulcan.  Apollo, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Yulcan,  good- 
naturedly,  hastens  to  inform  him  of  his 
wife's  (Yenus)  repeated  flirtations  with 
Mars.  Observe  the  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  disgust  on  the  god's  counte- 
nance, and  that  of  the  bla^smitha^  who 
suddenly  stop  their  work,  etc.  The 
beauty  of  human  form  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  divinity  in  the  two  gois. 

155.  Las  Meninas,  literally  the 
female  minions  or  favourite  attendants : 
the  old  Norman  meyncUt  from  meignee, 
family. 

'And  oft  times  him  to  toboe 
Sir  Mirthe  commeth  into  this  place, 
And  eke  with  him  commeth  his  truim.* 
Chaucbk,  R.  ofiht  RMt. 

The  scene  represented,  in  the  picture 
takes  place  in  the  artist's  studio^  while 
he  is  painting  Philip  IV.  and  his 
queen,  who  are  supposed  to  stand  where 
the  spectator  should  be,  so  as  to  be 
reflected  in  the  glass ;  otherwise  the 
painter  would  only  see  the  backs  of  his 
models,  an  error  often  committed  (as 
by  Goya,  in  'The  Family  of  Charles 
lY.),  but  which  Yelazques  was  and 
could  not  be  guilty  of.  The  name 
this  picture  is  generally  known  by  has 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  was  assigned  by  the 
artist  in  it  to  the  group  formed  by  tlie 
'mening,'  who  are  endeavouring  to 
amuse  the  Infiinta  Margarita,  daughter 
of  Philip  lY.,  who  is  standing  in  the 
foreground,  and  in  the  centre. 

'The  tone  of  colouring  is  sober  and  cool, 
perhaps  too  much  sa  (Sir  E.  Head.)  'A 
surprising  piece  of  handling ;  still  he  wonld 
gain,  and  indeed  does  gain,  when  he  glazes  his 
pictures.'  (Wilkie.)  When  it  was  finished 
Yelaiques  showed  it  to  his  royal  patron,  and 
inquired  if  there  was  nothing  wanting?  '  One 
thing  only,' answered  Philip,  and  takti«  th« 
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pallet  from  his  hands,  he  painted  on  the  hreasC 
of  the  painter  repicsented  on  the  picture  the 
Grmb  of  the  Order  of  SantlagOp  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  Spain.  On  Giordano's  airlval  at 
the  Court,  Charies  TI.  showed  him  this  paint- 
ing :  '  SeBor/  ewhimed  the  artist  rapturously, 
'it  is  the  gospel  of  art'  {ia  itol^ia  de  la 

946.  A  dwarf  seated  with  a  lai^ 
book. 

284.  Portrait  Vnown  as  'El  nifio  de 
Yalleeas.' 

201.  El  Bol)o  de  Coria.  The  booby 
type  rendered  to  perfection,  tmly 
Bod/Sfl^wff,  as  heayy  as  an  ox. 

266.  A  Dirarf.  '  Yelaxqnez  is  Teni- 
ers  on  a  large  scale.'    (Willde. ) 

299.  Philip  lY.  on  HorsebacV.  A 
magnificent  portrait  It  senred  as  a 
model  for  the  bronze  statne,  carved  by 
Montafies  and  oast  by  Pietro  Taeca ; 
now  in  Plaza  de  Oriente.  'The  horse 
is  alive,  and  knows  its  rider ;  how 
eyerjrtliing  tells  npon  the  cool  bine  and 
green  in  the  backgronnd  1 '    (Ford. ) 

'Look  on  that  equestrian  portrait  of  his 
(Velasques)  royal  friend,  Philip  IV.;  he  has 
placed  him  amid  a  denuded  landscape,  limited 
by  a  boundless  horison,  lighted  up  on  all  sides 
by  the  sun  of  Spain,  without  a  shadow,  without 
any  chiaroscuro,  or  rtponnoir^  of  any  sort 
.  .  .  .  and  yet,  behold  the  life  about  It  all  r 
(Vhodot) 

177.  Portrait  of  the  Conde  Duqne 
de  Olivares.  'Nothing  oan  be  finer 
than  the  effects  produced  by  the  chary 
nse  of  gandy  colour  in  this  picture,  but 
no  man  was  more  sparing  of  colour  ;  he 
husbanded  his  whites  and  eyen  yel- 
lows^ which  tell  up  like  gold  on  his 
undertoned  backgrounds,  which  always 
represented  nature  with  the  interrention 
of  air.'     (Ford.) 


The  seat  is  awkwardly  forward,  and  the 
horM  tttma  too  large  to  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  old  Spamth  breed.  Olivares  was 
Prime  Minister  and  fKmtxAvtprivada  of  Philip 
IV.  We  have  seen  another  portrait  of  Oli- 
vares at  Dresden  (Picturs  Gallery,  Na  109X 
holding  a  paper,  and  superior  to  this  one  in 
some  respects,  also  by  Vebuques.     This  other 


half  of  the  room  is  filled  up  with  the  best  Italian 
pictures ;  tA  yovf  frtMcij^mm, 

640.  Landscape.  A  view  of  the 
Oalle  (Ayenue)  de  U  Reyna  in  the 
(kurdens  of  Anmjnez.  Wilkie  re- 
marks :  '  Yelazquez  is  the  only  Spanish 
painter  who  seems  to  haye  made  an 
attempt  in  landscape :  I  haye  seen  some 
of  his,  most  original  and  daring.  Titian 
seems  to  be  bin  model,  and  although  he 
liyed  before  the  time  of  Claude  and 
Salyator  Rosa,  they  were  contempo- 
raries. (The  former  died  1682,  the 
latter  1673,  and  Velazquez  1660.)  He 
appears  to  have  combined  the  breadth 
and  picturesque  effect  for  which  those 
two  great  painters  were  so  remarkable.' 
This  yiew,  as  well  as  that  of  the  '  Fuente 
del  Arai^'nez,'  is  more  likely  to  be  by 
Mazo  than  by  Velazquez. 

161.  The  Crucifixion  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  one  of  the  grandest 
conceptions  in  the  world.  Look  at  it 
onUt  and  you  will  see  it  for  eyer  after- 
wards. Oh,  that  one  might  hear  Boa- 
sini*s  Stdbat  Mattr,  whilst  looking  upon 
that  sublime  yision  of  Sorrow  and  Hopel 

68.  Boar-hunt  in  the  Pardo.  A 
cleyer  copy  of  the  original,  which  was 
presented  by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Lord 
Crowley,  and  purchased  by  Goyemment 
for  £2200.  (Lord  Ashburton  possesses 
one  of  a  similar  subject) 

Jtaphad, 

884.  Visit  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  the 
Virgin.  Painted  for  one  Marinus  Bran- 
conius,  and  signed  'Raphael  Vrbinas 
F.'  It  was  taken  to  Paris  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  remoyed  there  from 
board  to  canvas,  a  process  by  which  it 
has  been  saved  from  total  ruin,  but 
scarcely  touched,  though  over  var- 
nished. 

704.— Holy  Family,  de  la  JRoaa.    Its 

authenticity  has  been  doubted,  but  the 

best  authorities  assert  it  peremptorily. 

r  On  y  reoonnait,  d^  le  moindre  oonp 
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d'oBQ,  rixmnitabl^  main  da  maliare.' 
(Yiaidot)  Wliatmayhareledtoraper- 
fldal  suppositions  is  the  roseate  tint 
spread  aU  oyer,  and  constituting  a  fa^ 
dewr,  seldom  met  in  that  great  master's 
pictures.  The  grouping;  outUnea^  ex- 
pression, the  drawing  especially,  all 
render  this  a  magnificent  work.  '  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  Baphael's,  because  I  kn6w 
of  no  painter  capable  of  producing  such 
a  masterpiece.'    (De  Bis.) 

784. — Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  or 
El  Pasmo  de  Sidlla.  Proceeds  from  the 
conyent  of  Santa  Maria  dello  Sposimo 
(the  yiigin*s  Trance^  on  the  way  to 
Mount  C^yar^),  in  PalermO)  for  which 
it  was  painted.  It  represents  the  mo- 
ment when  Christ  sinks  under  the  weight 
of  the  cross  ;  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  re- 
lieying  Him.  Crowds  of  soldiers  and 
people  fill  up  the  scene,  which  extends 
from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  to  the  sum- 
mit of  C^yary,  which  is  seen  in  the 
distance. 

'  And  there  followed  Him  a  great  company  of 
people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and 
bunented  hhn.  But  Jesus  turning  unto  them 
said,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yoorseltes,  and  fiv  your  children.' 
(St  Luke  zxiiL) 

This  picture  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Some  place  it  next  to  the  Trans- 
figuration. It  is  superior  to  it^  says 
Yiardot,  because  in  the  Spasimo  there 
is  unity  of  subject;  in  which  the  other 
lacks,  and  that  it  is  free  from  the  ana- 
chronisms so  noticeable  in  the  Trans- 
figuration. It  is  all  Baphael's,  for  in 
this  one  even  Giulio  Romano  had  not  the 
slightest  part  The  great  master  seems 
to  haye  been  pleased  with  the  work,  and 
signed  it,  which  he  seldom  did.  There 
is,  besides,  yigour  in  the  expression ;  all 
ii  more  forcible ;  the  only  inferiority 
lies  perhaps  in  the  colouring.  Mr.  Ford 
and  others  erroneously  ascribe  its  brick- 
dusty,  hard  tone,  to  its  being  repainted 
at  Parisi  and  a  second  time  at  Madrid 


in  1845.  The  colouring;  whateyer  its 
beauties  and  defects;  is  now  sueh  as 
Baphael  laid  on. 

It  was  sent  to  Paris  m  zSia,  removed  from 
boards  to  canvas  by  M.  Bonnemaison,  and  thus 
saved  from  nda,  just  as  the  Holy  Family  of  the 
Louvre,  eta. ;  the  other  rmtkUtt  tj^tnUi^m, 
which  took  place  at  Madrid,  was  limited,  we 
believe,  to  varnishing.  An  excellent  copy  of  the 
Spasimo,  made  by  Juan  CarreSo  (z6x4— 1685X 
dating  about  1650^  and  now  in  the  third  room  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  shows  the 
identiod  brick-dusty,  hard  tone  of  the  original, 
which  was  carefully  copied.  According  to  Va- 
sari,  the  female  with  outstretched  arms  repre- 
sents the  Veronica ;  and  he  adds  that  she  is 
'stretching  out  her  hands  to  him,  holding  a 
napkin  (or  kerchieQ*'  which  latter  b  said  by 
some  to  have  been  effaced  in  an  injury  during 
the  adventurous  journey  that  it  had  to  underga 
The  ship  that  was  conveying  it  to  Palermo  was 
shipwrecked,  and  the  box  which  contained  it 
vras  found  by  some  fishermen  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  whence  it  was  sent  once 
more  to  Palermo,  and  finally  to  Spain.  The 
female,  said  by  Vasari  to  be  intended  for  the 
Veronica,  .is  considered  to  have  been  meant  to 
represent  no  other  but  the  mother  of  God ;  and 
as  to  the  supposed  mo^m,  there  is  no  vestige 
left  on  the  canvas  that  can  authorise  sudia  sup- 
position. 

As  to  its  merits,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  critidse,  and  tedious  to  repeat 
the  raptures  into  which  aUloyers  of  the 
beautiful  haye  fidlen  before  this  great 
dramatic  scene. 

726.~Holy  Family,  called  'LaPerla,' 
because  Philip  IV.,  on  beholding  it  for 
the  first  time,  is  said  to  haye  exclaimed, 
*  This  IB  the  pearl  of  my  pictures  V 
Others  assert  that  its  name  comes  from 
a  small  oyster  placed  among  the  diyine 
bambino's  playthings.  Howeyer  this 
may  be^  Philip,  a  great  connoisseur, 
purchased  it  with  many  other  gems  at 
the  sale  of  the  Crown  property  of  Charlea 
I.  by  the  Puritans ;  he  paid  for  it  £2000. 
It  once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Mantua^ 
and  was  purchased  by  Charles  I.  It 
belongs  to  the  transition,  second  manner 
of  RaphaeL  It  has  been  oyer-deaned, 
and  tiie  colour  has  consequently  lost 
much  of  its  depth.    The  background  is 
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poiposelj  dark,  and  of  a  ricli  brown.  It 
prooeeda  from  the  EaooriaL 

TiHatk 

686. — Charles  Y.  on  horseback. 
"The  finest  equestrian  picture  in  the 
world ;  it  is  more  snblime  and  poetical 
thanVelazqneK,  yet  equally  true  to  life.' 
(Ford).  This  well-known  and  cele- 
brated portrait,  cited  by  Titian's  bio- 
graphers, is  one  of  his  grandest  histori- 
cal pages.  He  was  sent  seyeral  times 
to  Augsburg  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
emperor,  and  no  statesman  or  historian 
ever  guessed  Charles's  genius  and  char- 
acter like  hinu  This  picture  has  not 
suffered  by  restoration,  yeiy  few  bits 
haying  been  retouched.  It  is  as  fine  as 
ever.  The  9uit  of  armour  that  serred 
as  a  model  is  kept  in  the  Armoria,  No. 
2808.  He  is  represented  here  as  he 
rode  before  his  army  at  the  battle  of 
Huhlberg. 

82L — Allocution  of  Marqu^  del 
Yasto  to  his  troops.  Belonged  to  col- 
lection of  Charles  I.  of  England.  The 
colouring  is  beautiful ;  restorations  haye 
injured  it  somewhat  Compare  the  ex- 
pression with  portrait  of  the  Marquis  by 
Titian  at  the  Louyre  (No.  470).  Alfonso 
d'AyaloB,  Marchese  del'  Ouasto,  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  poets  and  artists  of 
his  time  (bom  1502  ;  died  1546).  He 
commanded  the  army  of  Charles  Y.  in 
Italy,  and  lost  the  battle  of  Cerizola 
against  Francis  de  Bourbon,  Comte 
d'Enghien,  April  14,  1544. 

Danae.*  'A  sketch,  but  a  perfect 
gem,  and  when  seen  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance it  is  liying  flesh.'  (Ford).  'It  was 
sayed  with  a  few  other  nudities  from 
among  the  flames  of  an  auto-de-fi, 
kindled  expressly  for  the  destruction  by 
fire,  a  true|iunfication  of  mythological 
peccant  pictures. 

*  Fonnerty  in  another  room,  as  well  at  the 
two  following. 


Woman  on  couch.  A  naked  fignre^ 
with  a  youth  playing  an  organ. 

Woman  on  couch,  ditto.  The  only 
difference  between  tliese  two  is  that  one 
bas  a  lap-dog,  and  the  other  a  winged 
boy ;  an  amour.  They  are  yery  like 
the  Yenuses  in  the  Ttibuna  at  Flor- 
ence. 

767.  Prometheus.  A  colossal  figure, 
a  pendant  to  Sisyphus.  Obsenre  an 
imitation  by  Ribera,  No.  121,  and  note 
the  differences  of  style. 

812.  Adam  and  Eye.  Yery  power- 
ful, but  not  pleasing.  It  was  Rubens' 
fayourite.  When  this  Flemish  master 
came  to  Madrid  in  1628,  to  study  the 
colouring  of  the  Yenetian  school,  he 
admired  this  picture  yery  especially,  and 
made  of  it  a  yexy  careful  copy  (No. 
1666)  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Charles 
I.),  whose  admiration  for  Titian's  works 
was  so  great  that  Philip  lY.  made  him 
a  present  of  the  Yenus  del  Pardo  (Ju- 
piter and  Antiope),  which  Philip  III. 
prized  as  the  gem  of  liis  wonderful  col- 
lection. 

762.  The  Gloria,  or  Apotheosis  of 
Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.  Aboye  and 
next  to  the  Holy  Trinity  stands  the 
Yii^ ;  to  the  right,  Charles  I.  and 
Philip  II.  The  former  in  the  monk's 
frock,  which  bespeaks  San  Yuste  and 
Humility ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
two  Queens,  in  their  r^;al  robes.  It  is, 
according  to  some,  the  masterpiece  of 
Titian,  and  had  it  not  been  cruelly  re- 
painted, would  leaye  no  room  for  doubt 
It  dates  about  1556,  and  was  therefore 
painted  when  the  artist  was  eighty  years 
old  ;  but  though  the  contrary  is  often 
asserted,  genius,  like  wine,  ripens  with 
age,  losing  the  acidity  and  rawness  of 
youth,  to  acquire  mellowness,  strength, 
soul,  aroma.  The  finest  works  of  art 
and  letters  are  generally  the  last — ^the 
setting  suns  of  master-minds.  Ob« 
serye  eyerything  here;  the  'general 
effect  of  light  and  colour ;  the  aiuemhU 
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of  the  groups;  the  Koeh  and  Hoecs 
more  eipeoiallj.'  The  coloaring  is 
superb.  Charles  V.  ordered  hy  will 
that  it  should  be  hung  over  his  tomb. 
It  was  remoTed  from  Tuste  to  the  £s- 
corial  by  order  of  Philip  II. 

P.  Verouieae, 

.  809.  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors. '  They  found  him  in  the  temple 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
in  hearing  them  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions ;  and  all  that  heard  him  were 
astonished  at  his  understanding  and 
answersL*    (Luke  iL) 

'Vatte  «t  thtttnle  comporition,  recherche 
et  hon  goAt  det  ornemens,  juatesM,  ▼imctttf 
channe  de  k  couleur;  nobleaM*  vmri^ti^  et 
T^t^  des  portraits.'  (Viardot)L  It  is  bterest- 
ing  to  compare  the  cast  of  the  ooontenances, 
dress,  etc,  of  this  with  the  seme  subject 
treated  by  Mr.  Hohnan  Hunt 

SebaaHan  del  Piombo. 

750.  Christ  in  Hades.  This  magni- 
ficent painting,  as  well  as  the  Holy 
Family  at  Naples,  and  the  Resurrection 
of  Lasarus  in  the  Nationsl  Gallery, 
London  (No.  1),  proceeds  from  the  Ar- 
gerstein  Collection.  This  is  considered 
superior  to  the  latter.  The  composi- 
tion has  more  life ;  the  dark  tone  is 
not  so  exaggerated,  and  the  perspectiTe 
so  narrow  and  short 

'  The  ooloniiag  is  powerful,  without  any  de- 
fect, and  worthy  altogether  of  Giorgione.' 
(Viardot) 

CfuidoJUni. 

751.  Madonna  of  the  Chair.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  EsoorisL  It  is  one  of 
his  masterpieces  in  his  best  style^  and 
before  he  fell  into  that  inyariable  pale, 
fade  mannerism,  which,  with  a  mono- 
tony of  attitude,  characterises  his  latter 
works.  This  is  M.  Viardot's  opinion, 
repeated  (as  usual,  with  the  pictures  of 
this  gallery)  by  Mi.  Ford,  and  who  has 
done  little  else  than  follow  his  criti- 
cism and  translate  his  obsenrations. 


886.   Santiago.      The    Tutelar    of 

Spain.    The  old  Spanish  war-ay  was 

'  Ssntiago  y  ciena  Espafia  I' 

'    684.  St  Sebastian.     'They  are  both 

painted  in  the  forcible  style  of  Cara- 

Taggio^  but  with  a  keener  sense   of 

beauty  and  grace.'    In  these  pictures 

'  he  borers  between  the  Ribera  style, 

though  softened  by  the  study  of  Cor- 

regio  and   Murillo*s  ealida  manner.' 

(Yiaidot) 

A  replica  of  that  at  the  Loutto  (No.  339), 
and  purchased  by  Louis  XIV.  in  167a  There 
are  several  fai  diiferent  galleries,  and  one  in 
that  of  the  Infiuite  Don  Sebastian,  at  Madrid. 


TinioreUo, 

770.  Moses  found. 

704  La  Gloria.  It  is  the  sketch  of 
the  painting  which  is  seen  in  the 
council-room  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at 
Venice,  and  was  brought  from  Italy 
by  VeUsques  for  Philip  IV.  '  L'on  y 
trouve^  comme  dans  le  tableau,  oette 
fougue  imp^tuetise  et  irr^^hie,  cet 
entanitnement,  cette  fi^yrv  qui  fit  ap- 
pelerTintoretXsiViK0tisBL'    (Yiardot). 

There  b  a  sketch  of  same,  alsc  by  Tintoretto, 
at  the  Mocenigo  Palace  at  Venice.  It  has 
some  analogy  with  the  Paradise  at  the  Loovre 
(No.  3S>X  erroneonsly  considered  by  some  as 
another  sketch  of  dia  San  Marca  .  Grand 
painting. 

760.  Judith  and  Holophemes.  'Yeiy 
grand  and  most  eflectiye.' 

774.  A  Sea-fight  *  Great  energy, 
life,  and  moyement;  perhaps  a  litUe 
confused.'  (Yiardot)  It  has  been  re- 
painted. 

The  subject  is  a  mfilde  between  Turics  and 
Venetians  in  the  Archipelago;  the  principal 
figure  b  that  of  a  young  female,  for  whose 
sake  the  fight  b  probably  taking  place.  The 
cotouring  b  beautafiil,  thoogh  it  has  lost  of  its 


F.  Basaano, 

877.  A  mystical  subject,   probably 
intended  for  the   Intercession  of  the 
Virgin  iu  favour  of  Mankind.    One  of 
I  his  masterpiecesL 
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J,  BcuaaiHO, 
708.    Nofth's  Ark.      This  painting 
waa  purchased  by  Titian  in  Italy,  and 
sent  to  Spain  by  order  of  Charles  Y. 

Malowbiu, 

679.  The  Council  Room  at  Yenioe. 

The  Doge  is  sitting  in  state^  and  the 

Senate  is  assembled  for  the  reception  of 

a  foreign  ambassador.    AU  the  figures 

are  portraits. 

It  ba>  been  till  very  btely  ascribed  to  Tinto- 
retto, and  waa.  well  worthy  of  him ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ridol^  it  was  painted  by  I4etro 
Malombra  (1556-16X8X  and  brought  to  Spain 
with  several  others  by  D.  Alfonso  La  Cueva, 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Yenice. 

DcmmichAiuf. 

030.  St  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness. 
Probably  a  pendant  to  the  Last  Com- 
munion of  St  Jerome  at  the  Yatican. 

700.  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  These 
aro  the  two  only  examples  of  this 
Bolognese  painter  in  this  gallery.  The 
former  is  especially  fine.  Yiardot  as- 
serts that  thero  is  no  painting  of  this 
master  in  Spain. 

JPoUma  the  Younger, 
788.  A  mystic  subject,  being  the 
Spiritual    Betrothal  of  St  Catherine 
with  the  Infant  Jesua 

BAZ.A.   DM   Z8ABBL   ZZ. 

JBapTiael. 
741.  Yirgin  of  the  Fish,  or  Tobit  and 
the  Fish.  '  La  supreme  expression  de 
la  noblesse  et  de  la  majesty.'  (Yiardot) 
The  mother  of  Qod  is  seated  on  a 
throne,  holding  the  infant  Deity  in  her 
arms.  The  divine  Bambino^  with  a 
hand  placed  upon  a  book  which  St 
Jerome  is  reading  turns  towards  Tobit, 
who  is  led  by  St  Raphael  (the  master's 
portrait  probably)  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne^  before  which  he  kneels.  The 
subject  is  considered  by  some  to  repre- 
sent the  admission  of  the  Book  of 
Tobit  as  a  canonical  book.  It  was 
written  about  two  centuries  B.a ;  the 


Bablns  do  not  hold  it  to  have  been 
divinely  inspired,  and  Christians 
adopted  it  only  in  the  banning  of  the 
16tli  century.  St  Jerome,  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  painting,  translated  it  for 
the  first  time  from  Chaldaio  into  Latin. 
This  picture  dates  1514. 

Vlardot  is  of  opinion  that  it  u  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  the  master's  third  manner.  It  was 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Dominick  at 
Naples.  Dtuing  an  epidemic  which  affected 
the  Might  a  chapel  was  built  m  that  church,  un- 
der the  invocation  of  the  Viiipn,  and  q>edally 
used  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  those  so  afflicted. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion,  and  for  this  chapel, 
that  Raphael  was  ordered  the  present  picture 
(15x5).  Such  is  Yasari's  explanation  of  the 
subject,  whilst  E.  David  gives  the  former  one. 
It  was  sent  to  Paris  about  x8ia,  and  removed 
from  board  to  canvas,  and  is  uninjured.  It 
is,  according  to  the  best  judges  in  the  matter, 
the  finest  madonna  painting  by  Raphael,  next 
to  that '  della  Seggiola'  at  the  Pitti  Palace. 

005.  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Cardinal  Julio  de 
MedicL 

'Heureux  ceux  qui  peuvent  revivre  ainsi 
aprte  trois  cent  dnquante  ans  P  (De  Ris.) 
There  is  a  semblance  of  life  in  those  blue, 
serious,  and  scnitinising  eyes,  so  full  of  intellect 
and  Heaven ;  a  motion  in  the  compressed  lips; 
blood  that  is  seen  circulating  freely  under  the 
skin,  so  much  air  around  it  and  individual  iden- 
tity that  are  absolutely  startling.  Biography 
when  written  by  such  men  as  Velasques,  Raph- 
ael.  Van  Dyck,  etc.,  is  truly  a  resurrection. 
This  '  Cardinal'  ushers  in  a  whole  epoch  of  the 
human  mind — Italy  in  the  x6th  century. 

Observe  also  No.  901  (in  the  Long 
Boom),  another  fine  portrait,  said  to  be 
that  of  Andrea  Navagiero,  author  of  a 
'Yiaggio  in  Spagna,'  etc.,  and  ambas- 
sador of  Venice  to  Charles  V.,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  of  Count  de  Oastiglione, 
from  its  likeness  to  that  of  this  patron 
of  Raphael's  at  the  Louvre,  No.  888. 
A  replica  at  the  Doria  Palace. 

708.  Holy  Family.  Bordering  on 
miniature  painting ;  on  wood,  and 
therefore  somewhat  injured.  Claims 
loudly  for  removal  to  canvas  to  avoid 
imminent  ruin.  Great  finish  in  the 
figures ;  dates  1507. 
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SOoiL  del  Piombo. 

779.  Christ  bearing  the  Croes.  Half- 
figures^  from  the  Escorisl,  where  it  hong 
in  the  ohoir ;  quite  worthy  of  that  Dante 
of  painting ;  a  vision  of  saintly  teiror ; 
yeiy  grand,  very  awf uL 

Andrea  del  Sario. 

664.  Portrait  of  the  Master's  wife, 
the  fair  and  frail  Lncrezia  del  Fede  (I), 
for  whose  sake  and  caprices  the  painter, 
enamoured  of  form  more  than  of  soul, 
forgot  and  forgave  everythinj^  so  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  gaze  upon  that 
beautiful  creature.  It  was  ill  restored 
in  1888. 

All  admirera  of  Alfred  de  Musset  will  remem- 
ber his  drama  '  Andrtf  del  Sarto,'  and  the  part 
this  woman  ('Jo  raimaia  d'un  amour  iad^finia- 
aablei'jplaysinit 

68L  Holy  Family.  There  are  two 
replicas  in  this  gallery,  though  the 
No.  911  has  been  ascribed  to  his  pupil 
Andrea  Squazzella.  There  is  another, 
we  belieye^  in  M.  Bee's  collection  at 
Hawlles. 

P.  Venmae. 

601.  Moses  Found.  '  Fin  et  char- 
mant  b^ou,  qui  riunit  un  ing^nieuz 
arrangement  et  un  dessin  correct  (?)  i 
la  plus  ezquise  d^licatesse  du  pinceau.' 
(Yiardot)  'A  charming  gay  cabinet 
picture^  ascribed  by  some  to  Tintoretto.  * 

Claude  de  Larraiiine. 

975.  Sunset     A  landscape,  with  an 

anchorite   on    the   foreground.     The 

figure   IB   by  Francesco  Allegrini   da 

Gubbio  ;  wild  scenery,  somewhat  dark. 

It  truly  it  'a  place  of  prayer,  and  a  sort  of 
imaon,  wherein  I  chained  my  miserable  body/ 
as  St  Jerome  describes  one  of  those  secluded, 
rocky  retreats  of  the  earliest  solitude-seekii^ 
Christians.  Almost  all  the  Claudes  here  are 
pendants^  and  of  value. 

N.  Pouaein,     - 
1040.. A  Landscape.     On  the  fore- 
ground, to  left,  Diana  asleep,  watched 
by  a  satyr ;  on  the  right  an  Amour,  or 


messenger  of  Love,  is  busy  picking 
flowers.  Exquisite^  and  more  truthful 
to  nature  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
this  classiGal  master. 


SeminxmdL 
1880.  Queen  Arthemisa  about  to 
swallow  the  ashes  of  her  husband. 
Superb ;  a  masterpiece  of  this  king  of 
chiaroscuro.  The  pseudo-oriental  .cos- 
tume is  beautifully  painted.  It  is 
signed,  '  1684— Bembrandt  f '  It  is 
thought  to  represent  the  wife  of  the 
artist,  Saskia  Van  Uylembui^  whom 
he  married  June  22,  1684. 

Mubens, 

126L  The  Brazen  Serpent.  It  is 
signed,  a  very  exceptional  case  with 
this  painter.  It  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  his  masterpieces.  'And 
Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass  and  put 
it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass  he  liyed' 
(Numb,  xxi  6-9).  It  is  either  the 
original  or  a  superior  replica  to  tliat  of 
same  subject  and  master  in  the  National 
Gallery,  No.  69. 

1845.  Portrait  of  Maria  de  Medici. 
Very  fine  ;  a  sketch  from  a  large  paint- 
ing in  the  gallery  of  Luxembourg. 

1442.  St  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Van  Dyck, 

1407.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  and  the 
Painter.  The  former,  to  the  right, 
dressed  in  white;  to  the  left,  the 
painter,  dressed  in  black.  Compare 
the  tffeei,  not  the  means  employed, 
produced  by  portraits  by  Yelasquez, 
and  those  by  Van  Djrck. 

1246.  The  Countera  of  Oxford.  'Un 
des  plus  prodigieux  et  des  plus  rayis- 
santsdesonceuyreenti^re.'  (Yiaidot) 
In  a  comer  of  the  painting  is  the  in- 
scription, *The  Covntes  of  Oxford— A. 
Ysn  Dydc,  1638. 

1447.  Portrait  of  liberti,  an  Ant- 
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werp  oiganist  "BrobMj  dates  ten 
yiean  before  he  painted  that  of  the 
ConntesB  of  Oxfonl,  and  was  executed 
dozing  his  residence  at  Antwerpi 

1607.  The  Treachery  of  Judas.  Hay 
be  considered  his  masterpiece.  The 
head  of  Christ  is  magniiicent;  ex- 
pressire  of  deep  contempt  and  diyine 
resignation.  The  coloniing,  effect  of 
torddight,  etc.,  are  all  wonderful  In 
the  composition,  hjrpercritics  find  some 
confusion,  and  blame  the  threefold 
action. 

F(M<U]^Ve!fdeiL     (Beginning  of  16th 
century ;  bom  at  Brussela.) 

1046.  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Wood 
or  gilt  background ;  Tcry  fine  indeed. 

Correggio, 

88L  Holy  Family.  The  authenticity 
of  this  picture  has  been  doubted,  but 
with  less  reason  than  that  of  same 
master,  Ko.  809. 

'  798.  A  mystic  subject  An  exroto, 
representing  St  Brigit  offering  flowers 
to  the  Infant  Deity,  placed  in  His 
mother's  arms,  whilst  Hulftis,  her 
husband,  stands  by  her  side,  clad  in 
armour.  The  Tery  best  Judges  all  say 
it  is  a  Titian,  and  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. The  able  director,  Sr.  Madrazo, 
is  conyinced,  among  others,  that  this 
magnificent  picture  if  by  him,  and  not 
by  Gioigione^  to  whom  it  has  been 
hitherto  ascribed  and  put  down  in  the 
catalogue. 

858.  OfTering  to  Fecundity.  <  Of 
marvellous,  incredible  execution;  far 
outstrips  Albano,.  the  poet  of  secrets 
and  loYC.  This  was  the  picture  which, 
when  at  Rome,  in  the  Ludoyici  Palace, 
was  studied  and  so  often  copied  by 
Poussin,  and  contributed  to  improTe 
his  colouring,  somewhat  cold  and  life- 
less at  that  time,  teaching  him  more- 


over how  to  paint  those  playftil  children 
which  threw-  such  charm  oyer  several 
of  his  compositions,  especially  on  that 
of  the  Bacchanal'    (Viardot) 

864.  A  Bacchanal.  On  the  foreground 
the  fair  Ariadne  is  asleep,  having  been 
abandoned  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos  by  the 
faithless  Theseus.  Dances,  copious 
libations,  and  Teniers-like  detail,  fill 
up  the  picture.  On  a  height,  Silenus 
adeep,  and  in  the  distance,  the  ship 
bearing  Theseus  is  seen  sailing  away. 
It  is  one  of  this  master's  finest  j^ctures. 

Mbro.    (Anth.  Moor;  bom  at  Utrecht, 

1612.) 

1446.  Queen  Mary  of  England,  the 
wife  of  Philip  II.  The  artist  was  sent 
to  England  to  take  the  Ukeneas  of 
Bloody  Maiy  and  of  Philip.  For  that 
of  the  queen  he  received  £100  and  a  gold 
ring,  besides  his  salary  of  £100. 

The  full-length  portraits  at  Wobum,  in  tho 
possenioii  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  seem  likely 
to  be  originals,  frooi  which  the  present  half- 
length  porlnut  would  be  a  copy  (may  be  by 
Moor  IkimaelO*  Waagen,  howerer  doubts 
their  genuineness.  There  are  portraits  of 
Mary  by  Moor  M  Hampton  Court  aiad  at  Castle 
Howard. 

ZvfUuxM. 

100.  St  Peter  Kolasco  asleep.  An 
angel  in  a  vision  points  to  him  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem.  Very  fine  and 
a  masterpiece  of  the  'Spanish  Oara- 
yaggio.' 

MwrUlo. 

202.  The  Infieuit  Saviour  giving  to 
drink  out  of  a  shell  to  St  John,  a 
Shepherd-boy.  Known  as  'LosNil&os 
de  la  Concha.'  An  exquisite  painting, 
yery  popular,  and  frequentiy  copied. 

101.  Adoration  of  Shepherds.  '  Per- 
fect Observe  the  contrast  of  the  divine 
group  of  Jesus  and  His  mother  to  the 
stricUy  human  one  of  the  shepherds 
led  by  an  angel  near  the  eradle.    In 
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the  representation  of  theae  doda,  of 
their  sheepskinB,  of  their  dogs,  the 
artist  displays  a  power  and  trath  neyer 
equalled  before.'     (Viaidot) 

Felazquex. 
188.  The  Drunkards  (*Lo8  Sorm- 
dio»*),  •  'One  of  the  master's  finest 
works.    The  humour  and  feeling  are 
only  surpassed  by  the  execution,  which, 
in  details,  such  as  the  bowl  of  wine,  is 
most  marrellous.     At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  picture  has  the  force  and 
breadth  of  Carravagio  or  Ribera.  *    (Sir 
£.   Head.)     Before  this   masterpiece, 
"Wilkie,  who  studied  Velazque*  Tery 
especially,  used  to  sit  for  hours  in  silent 
and  every  day  more  intense  admiration. 
For  everything  ia  perfect  in  this  mock 
coronation  of  a  drinker  by  his  drunken 
comrades  —  Grouping,  expression,  co- 
louring, inUncion,  as  the  Spaniards  say. 

We  know  only  two  beings  worthy  of  appre- 
dating  all  the  merit  of  the  lansas  and  the 
bonacfaot,  and  both  penonify  two  sides  of  the 
Spanish  national  character— Don  Quixote, 
whose  eyes  on  seeing  the  former  would  flash 
with  pride  and  martial  ardour,  and  Sancho 
Panta,  whose  lips  would 'smack  before  the 
Isitter— a  groups  and  scene,  and  art  after  his 
own  heart. 

107.  Portrait;  supposed  to  be  that 
of  an  actor  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
81*  Portrait  of  Alfonso  Cano. 
198.  The  Infanta  Margarita  Maria 
of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  the 
same  which  we  see  in  the  Meninas. 

886.  TheSpmner8(*Za*iraaiiianM*), 
or  Tapestry-making.  Whilst  in  the 
foreground  several  women  are  spinning, 
and  otherwise  employed  in  preparing 
materials  for  making  tapestry,  in  the 
background  a  specimen  of  the  manufac- 
ture is  being  shown  to  ladies.  The 
subject  of  the  tapestry  is  the  '  Rape  of 
Europa,'  from  the  painting  by  Titian, 
once  in  Settor  de  Jos^  Madrazo's  valu- 
able collection,  from  which  it  has 
recently  passed  to  Marquis  de  Sala- 
manca's c^ery. 


It  was  copied  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.  of 
England,  when  only  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is 
now  in  this  gallery,  No.  1588.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  chiaroMCuro,  and  well  might  Moratin  say  of 
that  true  /A^i^grapher,  'pinta  el  aire,'  he  paints 
the  Tery  airl 

libera. 

116.  Jacob's  Ladder.  One  of  his 
masterpieces ;  in  his  transition  manner, 
hovering  between  Caravaggio  and  Gor- 
reggio.  The  sombre,  fiery,  powerful 
genius  of  that  true  painter  of  the  In- 
quisition and  anatomists,  is  seen  here 
in  all  its  character.  The  monk  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  is  a  semi-bandido^ 
Spanish  mendicant.  The  type  is  com- 
mon, but  how  forcible  the  execution.! 
how  wild  the  scenery  t  what  effects  of 
light  on  the  whole  I 


972.  Portrait  of  himself,  signed  1498, 
Albrecht  Diirer  and  his  monogram,  and 
the  words  '  Disss  malt  ich  nach  meine 
Gestalt ;  ich  war  sechs  und  zwanzig 
Jar  alt,' and  was,  therefore,  twenty-six 
when  it  was  painted.  It  has  been  en- 
graved by  him. 

Broimno.    (Angdo  Allaii) 
784.  A  portrait 

ffolbein. 

1018.  A  portrait,  and  truly  one  of 
'Un  hombre  4  una  nariz  pegado,'  as 
Quevedo  has  it     It  is  excellent 

Palma  the  Elder.    (Beginning  of  16th 
century.) 
786.  Adoration  of  Shepherds. 

Boom  on  right  of  Bntranoe  HaU. 
Bibem, 

121.  Prometiieus.  It  is  JSsohylus 
translated  on  canvas  by  a  Spanish  In- 
quisitor. Never  was  torture,  iminwriaU 
seeur,  physical  pain,  represented  with 
that  energy,  that /vfria  of  colour,  and 
boldness  of  outlinea. 

440.  San  Boque  and  his  Dog. 
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MwriUo, 

62.  ConTersion  of  St  PftuL  The 
thigh  of  the  Apoetle  and  the  hone  have 
been  repainted. 

822.  Portrait  of  Father  Cahanillaa,  a 
monk. 

Mouso. 

18L  Portrait  of  a  captain  in  the  reign 
of  PhiHp  IV. 

Zurbaran, 

288.  Sta.  Caeilda. 

Boom  on  left  of  Bntranoe  HalL 

ScUwUor  Bom. 

.  748  View  of  the  Bay  and  City  of 
Salerno.  'Un  peu  de  p21eur  dana  le 
ton  g6n6raL'  (Viardot.)  The  details 
of  8ea»  land,  and  sky,  are  nevertheless 
handled  with  the  usual  mastery  of  that 
painter. 

ScMoferrcUo, 

888.  The  Infant  Deity  asleep  in  His 
mother^s  arms. 

Botunda  (Frenoh  and  Oermaa 
Bohools).* 

N.  Fouasin, 

080.  Mount  Parnassus.  On  the 
foreground  the  Nymph  Castalia  and  her 
urn:  'Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Gas- 
talian  spring  I'  In  the  distance  rises 
the  steep  hill,  on  which  Apollo  stands, 
welcoming  a  poet  whom  Thalia  and 
'Calliope  are  crowning  with  laureL  On 
one  side  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  and 
other  Italian  poets  are  grouped ;  on  the 
other  the  classics.  Homer  ('Questi  h 
Omero,  poeta  sovrano,')  Virgil,  Horace, 
etc.,  thus  placing  on  a  parallel  the  great 
ages  of  Pagan  and  Christian  Italy. 

*  The  /auiliM,  or  oorridon,  round  the  Ro- 
tunda are  filled  with  comparatively  indifferent 
jMCtures.  The  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures  here 
are  of  very  great  importance,  and  most  numer- 
ous. Their  genuineness  is  undoubted;  and 
they  have  all  escaped  over-varnish  re-fainting, 
and  other  such-like  handling. 


076.  A  landscape,  one  of  his  best 
here. 

Ckupar  Dughet. 

008.  A  veiyfine  landscape,  with  cas- 
cades^ view  of  a  city,  and  on  the  fore- 
ground the  Magdalene,  etc. 

Claude  de  Lorraine. 

1081.  A  Landscape,  the  Rising  Sun ; 
subject^  the  female  Roman  Saint,  Paula, 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land,  very  fine ; 
the  figures  by  Jacques  Courtois. 

1080.  A  Landscape,  Setting-sun; 
subject,  Tobit  and  the  AngeL  The 
figures  by  J.  Courtois.  These  two^  with 
the  Moses  Found,  and  a  View  of  the 
Coliseum,  were  painted  for  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  sketcheswere  preserved 
by  the  master  and  collected  cuefully. 

This  collection  passed  from  the  Flink  collec- 
tion at  Rotterdam,  Into  that  of  Devonshire 
House,  and  was  engraved  in  London  by  Eaiiom, 
in  1777.    The  Oaudes  here  are  all  undefiled. 

JFaUeau, 

07L  Une  F6te  Champ^tre.  It  is  the 
original,  we  believe,  of  the  celebrated 
<  Marinade  Village.' 

OOL  A  Fountain  in  the  Pare  de  St 
Cloud. 

Lucas  Oraiuuh. 

1006  and  1020.  Hunting  the  Deer. 
The  stout,  Falstaff-looking  Elector  of 
Saxony,  IVederiok  III.,  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  scene.  In  the  distance 
on  a  height  rises  the  old  ducal  palace  of 
Wittemberg.   • 

Jerome  Boach  (1460-1618). 

1018.  Triumph  of  Death,  and  his 
three  scenes  of  Temptation  of  St  An- 
thony (No&  446,  466,  466).  A  mixture 
of  Hofl&nan  and  Madness. 

Boom  on  the  right  of  the  Frenoh 
and  Qerman  Sohools— {Flemish 
and  Dutoh  Bohools). 
Fan  Vyek. 

1888.  Portrait  of  Henry,  Count  da 
Beig. 
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1804.  ACai-alier.    All  excellent. 

SnydtT, 

1405.  JBsop's  Fable  of  the  lion  and 
the  Mouse  (so  admirably  translated  by 
La  Fontaine). 

1691.  Qoarrelsome  fowls.  Admirable. 

BreugheL 

1422, 1428.  Landscapes,  with  a  mar- 
keting and  junketing. 

1497.  Landscape ;  with  8t  Eustace 
(by  Rabens). 

JFouvermatu. 
1468-  Sportsmen  fording  a  River. 
Veiyfine. 
1678.  Departure  from  an  Inn. 
1610.  Halt  at  a  Country  Inn. 

Ruberu. 

1676-  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  lends 
his  Hone  po  a  Priest,  who  is  bearing  the 
Hoet.  Rudolph's  head  and  attitude  are 
admirable.  Thelandscape  is  by  Wildena. 

1676.  The  Garden  of  Love.  'An 
exquisite  composition,  remarkable,  as 
much  for  the  delicacy  and  warmtibi  of 
the  touch,  as  for  its  details.'  (V.)  A 
smaller  replica  at  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
No.  889,  and  probably  the  sketch  of 
this  one. 

The  lady  acoompanied  by  a  caTalier,  on  the 
left  and  on  the  foregnrand,  is  the  portrait  oT 
Hd^ne  Founnent,  ^  paintei's  Moond  wife ; 
the  types  belong  to  the  '  fat^  fitir,  and  forty,' 
family,  especially  patronised  by  Geoige  III. 

1616.. Portrait   of  Thomas   Moms. 

Superb. 

TerUen, 

1601.  A  Landscape.   A  Gipsy  Scene. 

Flemish  and  Dutoh  Boom  to  Iiofb. 

JRub&HS, 

1199-1206.  Portraits  of  Archduke 
Albert  and  his  wife  Isabel  The  land- 
scape in  both  is  by  Breughel 

1216.  CkmibatoftheLapitha.  'Yeiy 
powerful' 

1220.  Holy  Family.  A  replica  of  the 


St  Geoige  at  Rubens*  chapel  at  Ant- 
werp. 

186a  Portrait  of  a  French  PrinocM. 
probably  ar  eplica  of  that  at  the  Louyre, 
of  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Marie  de  Me- 
did,  who  was  married  to  Philip  lY. 
(1616).    Very  fine. 

1888.  Party  passing  a  River.  Com- 
pare this  with  1468.  Excellent  'A 
perfect  gem. '    (Ford. ) 

1274.  The  painter  showing  to  the 
Archduke  Albert  the  picture-gallery 
which  he  had  formed  by  his  order. 
The  master  signed  '  Pintor  de  la  Ca- 
mera (for  G&mara)  de  S.  A.  S'  (Su 
Altesa  Serenisima).  It  is  curious  and 
important^  as  the  pictures  hung  on  the 
walls  are  all  well  known,  and  painted 
in  the  style  of  the  different  masters. 
Dantte,  Calixtus^  etc,  by  Ti^an  and 
others,  are  represented  here.  It  Is  on 
copper. 

1294.  La  Graciosa  Fregatris  (bur- 
nisher, scrubber,  as  in  the  celebrated 
▼erse,  '  en  una  de  fr^gar  cay6  caldera '}. 
One  of  his  best  here. 

1296.  Temptations  of  St  Anthony. 
A  fayourite  subject  with  this  painter, 
and  with  the  usual  detail  of  an  egg  out 
of  which  a  pullet's  head  is  peeping ; 
but  his  Eennesses  are  his  triumph. 
Observe  Ko.  1880,  and  his  monkeys, 
lc§  numot  de  Ttnien,  Nos.  1828,  1829, 
and  1270. 

A  rural  Feast,  with  that  other  osoal  ooane 
detail,  nmittrml  though  it  be  in  beerdMakinc 
Ftemish  scenes. 

Snyder, 

1280-47,  86,  and  Sa  Tery  fine  I>og 
and  Game  Subjects. 

P.  i^H/i. 

1874-76.  Gothic  Church  Interiors. 
Figures  by  Frank ;  very  fine  and  pen- 
dants. 
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VdnDyek, 

1398.  AMusiciaiL 

1282.  Charles  I.  on  Horseback.  A 
replica  in  reduced  proportions  of  that 
at  Hampton  Conrt 

Bajada  (Staircase)  to  the  Oround- 
floor.    (New  Flemish  Booms.) 

The  walls  are  hung  with  indifferent 
pictures.  Besides  a  colossal  head  by 
Carducci,  Ko.  1625,  and  some  copies, 
we  may  mention  (1637-88),  two  flower- 
pieces,  by  Nuzzi,  better  known  as  Mario 
de  Fiori,  and  1641.  a  huge  Beheading 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Tlie  fore- 
ground is  filled  with  the  Banquet  of 
Herod  Antipas,  and  Salome,  who  bears 
the  Baptist's  head.  The  background 
and  group  to  the  right  are  not  by  the 
same  author. 

All  the  figures  ara  portniu  of  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  III.  Some  too  far-ieeing  critics 
assert  that  it  is  a  satirical  painting,  intended  to 
represent  the  Arrest  and  Death  of  Don  Caries, 
etc  On  the  left,  one  of  the  /tiiwwo  dramatu 
wears  a  medallion  round  his  neck,  with  the 
words  '  Ferdinandus  II.  Rom.  imp.  S.  H.  V.  G.' 
It  b  a  curious  riddle,  and  a  good  painting. 

1646, 1647.  Portraits  by  Antonio 
del  Rincon  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  are  the  origiiuils  of  which  copies 
are  found  at  the  Cathcdrnl  of  Granada, 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  Toledo,  etc 

On  the  ground-floor  some  rooms  have 
been  exclusively  arranged  for  pictures 
by  Rubens,  and  otiier  Flemish  masters. 
Obserye  more  especially 

Van  Dyck, 

1686.  Diana  and  Endymion,  and 
1772,  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Maiquesa  de 
Legands,  whose  original  fine  and  touch- 
ing letters  to  tiie  king,  craving  his 
royal  mercy  in  favour  of  her  husband 
in  exile,  we  have  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire, in  a  large  collection  of  decrees, 
lettos,  etc,  to  and  from  Philip  IV., 
which  the  British  Museum  acquired 
from  us  in  1862. 


1666.  Adam  and  Eve.  Copied  from 
Titian,  for  Charles  I.  of  England. 

1681.  Nymphs  and  Satyrs.  It 
seems  painted  on  velvet  No.  1686  is 
as  fine. 

1710.  The  Three  Graces.  The  models 
for  these  and  many  of  his  nymphs  and 
other  female  subjects  were  not  Flemish, 
as  is  often  thought,  but  three  Italian 
females,  a  mother  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, named  Capaio,  and  who  lived  at 
Paris, ,  in  Rue  du  Yerbois.  Such,  at 
least,  is  Rubens'  own  statement,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  'Archives  de 
I'Art  Fran9ais.' 

Antonio  Moro, 

1792.  Full-length  portrait  of  Maria, 
wife  of  Maximilian  II. 

1803. — ^Maximilian  11.  when  young. 
Observe,  indeed,  all  the  portraits  by 
Moro,  Nos.  1804,  17U,  1717,  1719, 
1794,  etc 

The  Galekia  Reseryada,  or  Sala 
de  Deaeatiso,  contains  few  paintings  of 
sny  great  merit.  Observe  the  two  fine 
portaits  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  Queen 
Maria  Louisa  (riding  astride  as  was  then 
the  fashion)  by  Goya — that  racy,  truly 
national,  original  painter  of  modem 
Spain.  There  are  several  portraits  of 
the  royal  family.  Some  good  copies, 
etc  Notice  also,  as  a  key  to  many 
Cosas  de  JSepcUla,  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  beginning  with 
Philip  y.  and  his  famUy,  painted  by 
Vanloo.  The  names  of  the  personages 
painted,  and  artists,  are  given  on  each 
picture.  The  ceiling,  by  Don  Vicente 
Lopez,  has  been  put  up  lately. 

An  especial  room  has  been  recently 
fitted  up  for  a  fine  collection  of  jewels, 
cameos,  and  cinque-cento  plate,  which 
deserves  a  visit  Most  of  the  jewels 
belonged  to  Philip  Y.,  and  were  part  of 
his  French  inheritance.  Observe  all 
the  examples  of  goldsmiths*  work  by 
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B.  Cellini,  the  Benemlee,  Arfes,  etc. 
A  fine  motnic  tabic  bos  been  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  long  central  room 
npetaira,  a  present  from  Pope  Fins  V. 
to  Philip  II.  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
The  jewelled  and  enamelledi  works  by 
B.  Cellini  and  others  are  now  placed  in 
the  Long  Gallery,  near  the  Sala  de 
Isabel.  2d. — On  one  stand  are  the 
crystals ;  on  the  other,  the  jewelled 
pieces. 

THB  GALLERY  OF  SOULFTURB 

Contains  few  and  no  remarkable 
specimens  of  either  national  or  an- 
tique sculpture.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
a  bronze  head  of  an  Antonius,  a  Faun 
and  Elid,  a  Venus  Capitoline^  Death 
of  Alexander,  among  the  antiques  ; 
and,  by  Pominsyo  Leoni  of  Arrez- 
zo,  the  statues  of  Charles  Y.,  Philip 
II.,  Isabella  wife  of  Charles  Y., 
are  very  remarkable.  The  Muses  and 
other  sculpture  from  the  collection  of 
Quocn  Christine  of  Sweden,  were  re- 
moTed  here  from  La  Grapja.  We  may 
further  mention  a  marble  altar,  with 
bassi-relieyi,  representing  Bacchana- 
lians, the  apotheosis  of  Claude,  a  work 
of  time  of  Nero,  and  a  present  from 
Cardinal  Colonna  to  Philip  lY.,  besides 
seyeral  Etruscan  vases,  busts,  etc. 

MINOR  PICTURE-GALLERIES 
(PUBLIP). 

Bluseo  NaoionoL — At  the  old  Con- 
vent de  la  Trinidad,  the  pictures,  900  in 
number,  which  could  be  collected  in  the 
convents  when  they  were  suppressed, 
have  been  carelessly  hung  in  different 
rooms,  passages,  etc.,  of  this  building, 
now  the  Ministerio  de  Tomento.  The 
principal  pictures  proceed  from  the 
Gallery  of  the  Infante  Don  Sebastian, 
which  was  confiscated,  when  he  sided 
with  his  brother  Don  Carlos^  but 
several  of  them  have  been  returned  to 
him  since  his  '  sumision.' 


Observe,  by  dofre^,  a  portrait  pf 
Charles  II.  of  Spain;  by  Bibera,  a 
Cbncepdon ;  a  series  of  pictures  repre- 
senting the  Life  of  San  Bruno,  by  Car- 
dueho,  formerly  in  the  OarthusiBn  con- 
vent del  Paular ;  another  series  of  Life 
and  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  by  Oorrea 
(1560) ;  portrait  of  Bayeu,  by  Ck>ya,  a 
mastcarpieoe.  There  is,  besides,  a  fine 
Silleria,  by  Ha/ael  de  Leon,  1661-71,  and 
a  magnificent  copy,  nay,  almost  a  re- 
plica, of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  by 
Ginlio  Romano.    No  catalogue. 

Aeademia  de  San  Fernando  (in  Calle 
deAlcala).— Founded  1744,  by  Philip  Y. 
The  contents  are  generally  of  little 
importance,  and  consist  mostly  of  pic- 
tures by  RA,%  but  there  sre  a  few 
exception& 

Slas  del  Prado.—k  fine  'Fondaoion' 
of  N.  S.  de  Loreto. 

Ribera, — St.  Jerome.  Yery  power- 
fully painted. 

Zurbaran, — Four  Monka  Some- 
what dark ;  the  cast  of  the  draperies 
admirable. 

Munllo, —The  celebrated  THiooo, 
which  represents  St  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Hungaiy,  healing  the  lepers.  '  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  beautiful  and 
more  dignified  than  the  figure  of  St. 
Elizabeth  herself,  and  these  qualities  in 
her  figure  are  brought  out  in  full  force 
by  the  contrast  with  the  diseased  beg- 
gars grouped  round  her,  and  painted 
with  such  wonderful  truth  as  to  be  al- 
most disgusting. '    (Head. ) 

It  was  pointed  by  Murillo  for  the  Hosfutal  de 
la  Caridad  at  Seville,  and  for  it,  together  with  the 
San  Juan  de  Dtos,  the  sum  of  i6,84ar.  was  paid. 
It  was  carried  to  Puis  by  Marshal  Soult,  and 
subsequently  given  back  to  goTemment,  who 
refused  to  return  it  to  the  hospital  at  Seville, 
to  which  it  really  belongs.  It  win  very  ably 
copied  a  few  years  back  by  Queen  Isabel 

Observe  also  very  especiaUy  the  two 
medios  puntos,  or  semi-circular  phint-' 
ings,  by  Murillo,  representing  two  epi- 
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0od«  of  tba  legendary  dretm  of  the 
BoRuui  Patrietao,  who  foanded  in  eon- 
•eqoenee  the  church  of  Ste.  Meiia 
Maggion^  at  Rome.  Thej  are  in  the 
vaporon,  or  third  manner,  and  hoth 
•Qperh.  Bj  Oarrdlo  we  may  point  ont 
a  very  fine  copy  of  the  Spaaimo  of 
Raphael  Foorfine^^ttrftannia (monks); 
an  ezoellentPiedad  hy  MamU»;  a  Chriat 
in  Pnrple,  hy  A,  Oano ;  Hercnlea  and 
Omphale,  hy  Jtubena;  aeveral  eharming 
Oc^u,  eapeeially  Procesaion  on  Oood 
Friday  ;  a  Boll-fight ;  the  Mad-houae  ; 
an  Anto-de-f(&,  a  Maja,  eto.,  and  aome 
terra-cotta  atatnettea  and  good  bronae& 

PRIVATB  GALLERIES. 

Beaidea  the  oolleetiona  belonging  to 
aereral  grandeea,  and  formed  by  aneoea- 
aiTO  generationa  with  family  portraits, 
preaents  from  aoverrigna  and  great 
painten,  aereral  important  onea  hare 
of  kte  years  been  rapidly  got  up.  The 
principal  are  :-- 

OaUery  cf  InJbmU  Don  SebaaUaiik — 
Forms  part  cf  the  mansion  inhabited  by 
the  Prince  in  Calle  de  Alcala.  Apply 
with  card  to  SeAor  Encargado  of  the 
galleiy.  Open  daily,  from  12  to  8, 
except  on  rainy  days.  Sereral  of  the 
contents  proceed  from  the  Moseo  Na- 
cional,  where  they  were  placed  aide  by 
aide  with  those  b^onging  to  the  Infante 
Don  Qabriel,  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  princea  who  did  not  aup- 
port  the  rights  of  the  present  queen  waa 
confiscated.  Don  Sebastian'a  pictnrea 
were  retomed  to  him  a  few  yeara  since, 
and  ahortly  after  his  '  snmision'  to  the 
qneen.  The  rest  were  those  that  he 
waa  able  to  save  and  take  with  him  to 
Kaplea,  hia  usoal  residence.  The  gallery 
numbers  690  pictures,  out  of  which  261 
are  works  of  modem  painters,  and  889 
of  the  earlier  masters.  As  the  Infante 
is  an  excellent  connoisseur,  snd  himself 
a  good  painter,  the  arrangement  of  the 


pictnxea  has  been  well  eanied  out,  the 
authenticity  moat  aempnloaaly  eatab- 
liahed,  and  the  'reatauracionea'  avoided 
whenerer  it  waa  poasible.  The  gallery 
containa  many  very  Talnable  paintingw^ 
moatly  belonging  to  the  Flenuah  and 
Spaniah  aehooli^  to  which  aereral  in- 
teresting Italian  prodnetioos,  porchaaed 
by  the  prince  in  Italy,  haye  been  added. 
Some  (the  Muilloa  more  eapeeially) 
haye  been  fonnerly  repainted. 

N.B, — ^There  ia  no  printed  catalogue, 
and  we  owe  the  following  list  and  mea- 
aorementa  to  an  especial  favour.  The 
best  works  have  been  aelected.  The 
picture!  are  not  numbered. 

Italian  Sohoous. 

Siagitghftmif^  ^.—kMgki:  W.    widtA. 

Comgh,  Christ  appeariiig  before  the  Mag- 
dalen.   On  wood.    H.f  Sic.    W.,  68c 

SaivmUr  Rottu  Theie  aie  eight  pictiunes  bjr 
thb  naater,  three  of  wUch  are  of  a  laige  aae 
and  landscapes.  We  shall  content  ounwlTes 
with  mentionuig 'A  Battle.'  On  canvas.  H., 
43C.  I  m.    W.,  86.9. 

BeUkd  (%)    A  Portiait.    On  canvas.    H., 

07*  s«     "'•t  5^ 

AtUmulhdtMttnmm,  A  Portrait.  Signed, 
and'dated  1474.    H.,  3X.s*    W.,  06.5. 

(The  hii^  pfice  that  the  productions  of  thb 
eariy  SMSter  fetched  recently'  in  Pisiis  at  Che 
sale  of  the  Pourtal^  Collection  enhance  the 
value  of  this  one.) 

Vtro$uu(P.)  St  Andrew  and  Angels.  On 
canvas ;  signed.    H.,  0790.    W.,  1930. 

Puima  (TJ,  HU  y^ungtr,  St.  Sefaasthuk 
On  canvas ;  signed.    H.,  x6ac.    W.,  97c 

(Compare  this  with  same  subject  in  Dresden 
CSallery,  No.  706,  by  the  same.) 

B4$uat$a  (L.)  Moses  striking  the  Rock. 
On  canvas ;  siipsed.    H.,  109c.    W.,  X14C. 

(Compare  it  with  the  same  subject  by  the  same 
in  the  Louvre,  Na  899.) 

Giotto,  Entombment  of  Christ  On  wood. 
Fine.    H.|  a4C    W.,  13c. 

TitioH.  The  Adulteress.  On  canvas.  It 
b  either  a  replica,  or  an  eariy  and  first-rate 
copy.    H.,  X73C    W.,  S53C 

CThere  is  boides  a  portrait  by  the  1 
ter,  which  b  signed.) 

Gneeo»      The    Ascension  of   the 
Painted  at  Toledo^  where  it  %iras  purchased. 
This  fine  painting,  which  possesses  all  the  quali- 
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tiea,  and  not  many  of  the  defects  of  the  master, 
is  considered  one  of  his  masteipiecas,  if  not  his 
principal  woclL    H.,  4''3C«    ^^r.,  9370. 

GtordoHe,  Hercules  Spinning.  Onoqpper; 
signed.    H*y  7^.5*    ^-t  9'*^ 

Rwceo  {G,)  (born  at  Naples,  1634).  A  Guitar 
placed  upon  a  Table,  and  other  details.  On 
canvas;  signed,  and  dated  1676.  H.,  77.9. 
W.,  X.33. 

ImparaU  (Gitvlamo)  (Master  of  VaocaroX 
Virgin  and  Child.    Wood.    H.,  003.    W.,  195. 

Vatcmrv  (Andna)  (bom  at  Naples,  1398). 
Lot  and  Daughters.  On  canvas;  signed. 
Finely  coloured.    H.,  197.3.    W.,  iSaa. 

PermgiM0  {fucrihed  to  kimi\.  (Srcumdsion. 
Wood.    H.,  94.    W.,  75.5. 

Carpacw  [yutort)  (bom  at  Venice,  X450X 
The  Iniant  Deity,  in  the  Virgin's  arms,  puts  a 
wedding-ring  on  St  (^Uherine's  linger.  This 
mystic  subject  has  been  often  treated. 

Coppola  (C.)  Assault  of  a  fortified  dty,  and 
three  fine  battles ;  all  signed.  The  first  is  per- 
haps his  masterpiece.    H.,  96.    W.,  198.4. 

SekuloHo  ( Baric.)  (bora  at  Modena,  1580). 
St  Anthony,  half-figure.  On  canvas.  H., 
Q4.4.    W.,  77.5. 

TomptiHmo.  Brother-in-law  of  P.  Mol3m, 
alias  Tempesta.  His  woihs,  the  style  of  which 
hovers  between  G.  Dughet  and  Salvator  Rosa, 
are  roost  rare.  Observe  by  him  the  Rape  of 
Europa,  and  a  pendant,  representing  a  land- 
scape with  Pan  and  other  figures.  They  are 
both  of  same  sise,  and  signed.  H.,  xigc.  W., 
177c. 

Spanish  Sohooia. 

Ribera  (Spagnokttoh  Saint  Onofre.  On 
canvas ;  signed.    H.,  za6.8c.    W.,  lojc. 

There  are  three  others,  also  signed. 

ArtUanofy.)  Two  Flower-pieces.  Canvas. 
Most  delicatdy  painted ;  signed. 

There  is  a  third,  also  signed,  but  inferior.  H., 
47c.    W.,  47c 

Ptrtda  (An^nio)  (bom  at  Valladolid,  X599X 
A  Dead  Christ  On  the  foreground  stand  St 
John  and  the  Holy  Women  ('Las Marias') ;  on 
the  second,  Nicomedes,  etc  It  is  one  of  the 
best  pictures  here.    H.,  1990.    W.,  945c. 

AnMitUM.  A  Descent,  and  Entrance  to 
Jerusalem.     On  copper;   signed.     H.,   68c. 

W.,  S3C 

T.  CamHIo.  A  fine  Martyrdom  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew. The  Miracle  of  Manna,  formerly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  by  M.  Viardot  to  M. 
Cereso,  and  by  Mr.  Fotd  to  Herrem  el  Vlejo,  is 
by  Diego  Polo  the  jrotmger.  H.,  z8oc.  W., 
2530. 

AfolndnfLJ  His  own  Portrait  Fine.  On 
canvas ;  signed.    H.»  xoaa    W.,  86c. 


There  are  besides  four  'Bodegones,'  ngned 
by  this  same  master. 

Goya.  Two  Mi^os  and  two  M^as  looking 
out  of  a  Balcony.    H.,  sm.    W.^  zay  e. 

A  charming  composition. 

VoUuqitn.  Portrait  of  the  lafimta  DoBa 
Maigarita.  On  canvas,  well  preserved.  The 
princess  is  represented  somewhat  older  than  in 
a  similar  portrait  by  Velasques  at  the  Louvre, 
No.  555.    H.,  77c    W.,  63c. 

Abruo  Camo.  St  Bermud  kneeling  before 
the  Viigin.    Very  fine.    H.,  963c    W.,  X55C. 

There  is  also  by  this  master  an  eacoellent  por- 
trait of  the  celebrated  ArchUahop  of  Toledo^ 
Don  Bern,  de  SandovaL 

CotoH  (SaadktMj.  A'Bod«gon.'  On  wood; 
signed.     H.,  74c.    W.,  90c. 

MuriUo.  St  Francis  beseeches  (Sod  to  grant 
him  the  Jubilee  of  the  Pordtuictda.  H.,  493c. 
W.,  300c.  ^ 

This  latter  name  is  derived  from  a 
church  sitnated  in  the  Apennines,  which 
was  '  a  portion '  of  the  property  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.  To  this  convent 
St  FrandB  withdrew  in  1206,  and 
fovnded  his  Order.  A  grand  jahilee 
was  instituted  in  his  honour,  and  great 
and  especial  immunities  granted  to  that 
spot  This  picture  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Capuchin  Conyent,  for  which  it 
was  painted.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  retablo  oyer  the  high  altar.  On 
the  right  of  it  hung  Hurillo's  picture 
of  Sta.  Justa  y  Rufina,  and  on  the  left 
Saints  Leandro  and  Bnenayentura,  both 
now  in  the  Seville  Picture-Qallery. 

About  the  time  when  the  French  entered  Se- 
ville, a  friend  of  the  monks,  one  Luis  Ordones. 
had  all  the  MuriUos  they  possessed  removed  to 
Gibraltar.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  pictures 
were  brought  back  again  and  resumed  dieir 
former  places.  The  repairs  which  the  convent 
had  now  to  undergo  drained  the  already  much 
diminished  exchequer  of  the  monks,'  who,  to  pay 
off  their  debts,  sold  Uti^  porctuHoda  to  a  SdRor 
Bejarano,  father,  we  believe,  of  the  president  of 
the  Seville  Academy.  It  then  passed  through 
several  hands,  and  finally  became  the  property 
of  the  Inlhnte  for  a  sum  of  £^900.  It  has  been 
frequently  retouched,  especially  the  feet  and 
head. 

St  Ferdinand  sitting  on  a  throne  and  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  Not  worthy  of  the  master, 
who  painted  it  bejrond  doubt  The  heads  of  the 
angels  make  up  for  the  rest    It  baa  becm  re* 
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b  « IW  «o4d  Iran  vUch  the 
auT«d  bf  Scior  Tiqua,  wUdi  « 

tlM  AfMm  (Nou  iTtsX nd  kbonwii 
•ioiio  Ac  Ptehot Chapd Mdw mivcawy of 
the  aipfuw  of  Senile  (May  «9).    On  ceBvas. 

YifgiB  del  GlnM&    (fccnvai.    H.,  17K. 

ScFnuKfeorPtade.  OaenfML  H.,i6Bc: 
W.,  ifjc. 

CatiilUlAmimit).  AdoCTtfaaef  ghiiih>iili> 
Ob oavaw;  Cm.    1L,  ejoc    W.,  itfac. 


SOHOOLi. 


Rgmhramdi.  CfaoiaKiMoa  of  Oar  Loid. 
Od  eeaww ;  very  fine.    H.,  tie    W.,  66c. 

Matkft{P.)  ABeccheaaL  aicaBva&  H., 
»$5C    W.,  338.5c. 

'  RpjndaiL  A  Sea^ofaiJect;  agned.  There 
ie  bwldei  e  food  huMfscepe,  which  b  ako 
lifDed.    H.,43C    W.,  83.6c. 

SUtmmyckiH.)  lottfiorefeHallfaiWUte. 
helL    On  caavai.    H.,  890.    W.,  ii6.6c 

Mitrtii$  Vm,  Vuim  and  the  laCut  Deitr. 
H.f  117c.    W.f  9'c 

Ritbim,  A  Bird-oife.  Ob  wood ;  rffaed. 
H.,  44.3c    W.,8d.9C. 

FuU-lcagth  Portrik  of  the  Arehdoke  Albert. 

Van  Dyck.  Portiait  oT  the  DncheM  of  Or^ 
leant.  Full  length.  A  OMgnlficeat  paiatinf» 
aad  well  pfeterred.    H.,  ao9c.    W.,  lajc. 

yamD«rDM{,T.)  View  of  Haariem.  On 
wood :  signed.    H.,  sffc*    W.,  87c. 

Claudi  GtUt.  A  Suawt  Very  fine.  H., 
S09C.    W.,  laee. 

Quimtim  MttMjn^ .  The  Saiioar.     H.,  66c 

W.,49c 

P0u$rin  (J/.)  AUegonr  of  Medidnei  On 
cenvae.    H.,  7a. ec.    W.,  75.3e. 

Besidei,  we  may  notice—a  St.  Peter, 
by  liaalfl  ;  a  obarming  portrait  of  a  girl 
with  a  doTe,  by  Angelica  Kanffnum 
(signed) ;  a  fine  San  Joan  de  Mota,  by 
Carducd ;  Drunkards  and  Gamblers^ 
two  racy  genuine  paintings,  by  Bloot 
(signed) ;  a  Masquerade,  by  Verberek  ; 
the  Samaritan,  by  Grebber ;  an  Adora- 
tion of  Shepherds,  ascribed  to  Hem- 
meling  of  Bruges ;  an  Alohymist,  by 
Teniers ;  and  productions  of  masters 
but  little  known,  such  as  Qaigiato, 
Scipio  Pulsone,  L.  Borzone,  Cocorante, 
Santa  Frede,  Ligozzi,  etc. 


I  aiOcry  y  Dub  lb  IMfaA  ok:— By 
JIM<»  &ftM,  the  Siege  of  Bethnlia  by 
Holoplieniea.  Portntt  of  the  Doke  of 
ham^hy  J^MMUjade  laOna>.  Agood 
portnit  of  Charles  Y.  By  Pimimo  dd 
Faga,  God  and  His  Angela.  Five 
T landscapes  by  Sdbntar  Bern;  Uto 
others  by  J^nutim,  An  ezoeUent  Por- 
trait by  Velaajua,  and  another  by  Mw- 
HUa, 

OaHery  qf  SeMar  CanUnra.^Th» 
aketch  of  the  Annnndation  of  Vmnum 
by  that  master,  sent  by  him  to  Philip 
IL  Sketches  of  heads  for  the 'Snasaa' 
at  the  Boyal  Hnseo,  by  samei .  A  rery 
fine  Pofiua  Portrait  of  Karia  de  Medid. 
By  Mda  (1612-«8),  the  Visbn  of  St 
Bnino^  a  replica  at  the  Loam,  Na  272. 
Abraham  and  the  Three  Angeb^  by 
TiqfUa,  etc  Besides  these^  a  veiy  com- 
plete and  yalnable  ooUection  of  printi^ 
sketches,  historical  portraits,  etc. 

OaUcry  of  Duke  de  Ueedtk^Yiy  Mi^ 
rClo,  a  snperb  Infant  Deity  asleep  on 
the  Crosi^  and  a  Sta.  Bosalia  by  same. 
A  glorions  portrait  of  Blind  Altoriti,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto;  two  curious  paint- 
ings found  at  Pompeii,  etc 

Oallery  of  Duke  AUa.—A  Holy 
Family,  by  Titian;  a  Portrait,  by  same 
A  Holy  Family,  by  P.  Peruffino ;  a 
Portrait  of  the  great  Duke  of  Alba ; 
and  a  Portrait,  by  JfuriUo,  of  his  son« 

OalUry  of  Marquie  de  Jatalquinto. 
— Portrait  of  Aloneo  Oano,  by  himself. 
Portrait  of  Moreto,  by  MuriUo.  A 
Female  Portrait,  by  A.  del  Sarto.  A 
Virgin,  by  Hemmeling  (f). 

Gallery  of  Duke  de  Pastrana, — Series 
of  Rubens,  painted  for  tapestry,  and 
representing  Meleager's  Chase^  and  a 
sketch  by  same  of  the  Garden  of  Love, 
inMuseo  Real 

OalUry  of  Marquis  de  VxUafra/nca, 
—  A  series  of  pictures  representing 
scenes  from  tlie  histoiy  of  the  Moncada 
Family,  by  Teniers;  and  a  Van  Dyck. 

CfaUery  of  Duke  de  #9en(i.— Several 
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magniflceftt  Snyden^  with  heada  by 
Ruben4»  of  anonnons  siie  and  gnat 
merit,  etc 

IiibrarlM.— 'iVocibiuiJ;  Calle  de  la 
Biblioteoa  Ko.  4 ;  admiaaion  fipee.  Open 
daily,  except  hoUdaya,  in  winter  from 
10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  and  in  summer  from 
9  A.M  to  8  P.M.  It  was  eatabliahed, 
first,  in  another  part  of  Madrid,  by 
order  of  Philip  III.,  1712,  and  remoyed 
here  in  1826 ;  contains  about  250,000 
volumes.  It  is  yery  rich  in  works  of 
ancient  Spanish  literature,  but  the  cata- 
logue is  not  well  classified,  and  a  new 
one,  lately  begun,  is  not  likely  to  be 
finished  for  a  long  time.  The  officials 
are  ciyil,  but  know  little  about  the  con- 
tents, and  a  Mr.  Paniszi  would  be  in- 
valuable here.  There  is  a  fine  collection 
of  coins  and  medals,  numbering  upwards 
of  150,000,  which  waa  begun  with  the 
celebrated  numismatio  collection  of  the 
Abb6  Bothlen,  of  Orleans.  They  were 
very  well  classified  and  aremoet  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  early  hiatory  of 
Koman,  Gk>thic,  and  Moorish  Spain. 
The  Moorish  coins  have  been  most  ably 
classified  by  Seftor  Gayangos,  a  most 
able  and  deeply-read  Arabic  scholar. 
There  is  also  a  small  collection  of  anti- 
quities. To  see  these^  'as  well  as  to 
study  the  manuscripts  and  prohibited 
works,  etc.,  apply  to  Sefior  Bibliote- 
cario  Mayor. 

BiblioUca  de  S(M  rsu2ro.--Calle  de 
Toledo  No.  46,  ac^oining  church  of 
sam^  name,  open  daily  (holidays  ex- 
cepted) from  9  A.M.  to  3  p.m.,  80,000 
volumes.  It  was  chiefly  formed  by  the 
Jesuits. 

Smioteca  of  the  Uninernly.—QoXit 
Ancha  San  Bernardo  No.  51 ;  free  ad- 
mission. Open  11  A.M.  till  2  p.m.,  con- 
tains 24,000  volumes. 

BihlioUea  of  the  Acadeimy  of  History, 
—Calle  del  Leon  Na  21.  Open  daily. 
For  permission  to  take  notes,  etc.,  ap- 
ply to'  a  member.     Most  interesting, 


and  containing  manuseripts,  early  edi- 
tions, etc.,  of  great  value. 

PrivaU  Xi^niriea— That  of  the  Duke 
de  Osuna  at  his  palace  in  Calle  de  Don 
Pedro.  Apply  to  his  apoderado-generaL 
Very  important,  upwards  of  80,000 
volumes,  and  numberless  interesting 
manuscripts  of  Columbus,  etc 

BibUoteeoL  of  the  Duke  de  Medina 
CdL — At  his  palace  Carrera  de  San 
Garino.  Apply  to  his  administrador. 
Yery  interesting ;  contains  from  15,000 
to  20,000  volumes. 

BiHioUea  qf  Duke  qf  Veraguae. — 
Calle  de  Fuencarral.  Apply  personally 
to  the  Duke  Contains  many  important 
manuscripts  on  Columbus^  who  waa  the 
Duke's  ancestor. 

BiblioUeaqfDukede  FiUahermoaa.— 
25,000  volumes,  Carrera  San  Geronimo. 

Biblioteea  of  Marquis  de  Salamanca. 
— Paseo  de  las  Delicias.  It  is  being 
formed  with  great  care,  and  saving  no 
expense  in  purchases  all  over  Spain 
and  other  countries.  The  bgoks,  espe- 
cially thoee  on  chivalry  and  others  very 
curious,  are  of  great  value  in  an  artisti- 
cal  and  bibliographical  point  of  view. 

Biblioteea  qf  Sr,  Gfayangos, — ^As  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  books  and 
MSS.  collected  as  for  their  great  im- 
portance Here  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete Arabic  collections  in  Europe  The 
owner,  a  gentleman  of  great  attain- 
ments, whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
English  bibliophiles,  places  his  library 
at  the  disposal  of  students  with  most 
courteous  hospitality. 

Biblioteea  qf  Oeneral  San  Boman, — 
One  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
military  libraries  in  Europe. 

BiblioCeea  qf  Sr,  D.  VaUntin  Cards- 
rercL — A  numerous  and  very  valuable 
collection  of  early  works  of  Spanish 
literature  and  art.  This  gentleman  is 
considered  the  ablest  oonnoiasenr  ex- 
tant of  Spanish  pictures. 

Biblioteea  of  Sr,   D.   Hilarion  di 
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Sslava, — ^The  owner  is  a  remarbible 
mend  music  composer,  and  his  collec- 
tion is  ezdusiyely  composed  of  works 
on  that  art 

BiblioUea  of  Spanish  Aoademy.'^'Sot 
accessible.  Of  Academy  of  Noble  Arts, 
OslleAlcaliNo.  19.  PabUc,  from  10a.m. 
to  2  P.M.  Of  Special  School  for  the  Staff 
of  the  Army,  Galle  Alcali  Ko.  59 ;  pub- 
lic to  military  visitors  or  by  application 
to  Director  del  Cuerpa  Library  of 
Natural  History,  Calle  Alcald  No.  19. 
Of  Botanical  Garden,  at  this  Garden, 
Prado.  Of  Atenco,  Gslle  Montera  No. 
82,  11,000  vols.,  free  to  members  of 
that  club.  Of  Harqu^  de  Morante, 
MM.  Benavides,  the  Arabic  one  of  D. 
Serafin,  Calderon,  etc. 

Ohnrohes. — ^The  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  has  no  cathedral,  whilst  Za- 
rsgoza,  Cadiz,  and  other  proyincial 
towns,  have  two.  In  1576  Philip  II. 
was  ssked  to  build  one,  and  12,000 
ducats  were  assigned  out  of  the  archi- 
episcopsl  rent,  but  the  Escorial,  hia 
cathedral  of  cathedrals,  could  tolerate 
no  rival,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. In  1628,  Philip  lY.'s  pious 
queen  renewed  the  scheme,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  sum  of  70,000 
ducats,  to  which  the  town  added  50,000 
more.  The  first  stone  was  even  laid 
down  behind  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  ; 
but  from  several  circumstances,  the 
building  was  once  more  abandoned. 
The  king  consort  is  said  to  entertain 
a  similar  project,  and  the  edifice  would 
be  situated  in  the  Retire,  facing  the 
Prado.  The  nhurohes  are  numerous, 
but  of  no  merit,  dating  from  a  period 
of  bad  teste. ,  The  principal  and  usual 
features  are  :  a  large  transept,  one  nave, 
a  lofty  lantern,  heavy  broad  pillars, 
semi -attached  to  the  white -washed 
waUs,  large  square  windows,  without 
painted  glass,  tawdry  altars,  with  cum- 
brous altars  and  indifferent  pictures 


and  imsges;  chorrigneresqne  fii^adei 
and  ornamentation,  filthy  pavements, 
doors,  etc.     The  principal  are— 

San  Frandsoo  el  Orande. — Situated 
in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  city. 
A  former  convent,  founded  by  that  pa- 
triarch, when  he  came  to  Ma^d  in  the 
18th  century,  on  his  way  to  Santiago. 
Here  was  buried  Clavijo,  Oamarero  (a 
chamberlain  then,  now  applied  to  wait- 
ers in  hotels !)  to  Henrique  el  Do- 
liente  snd  his  ambassador  to  Tamerlan. 
Here  was  also  buried  the  fair  and 
frail  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  DoAa 
Juana  of  Portugal,  and  that  mysterious 
personage  of  the  15th  century,  Enrique 
de  y  illena — a  magician,  a  bngo,  a  msgo 
(as  said  those  who  did  not  understand 
his  learning),  whose  books  on  this 
supposed  magic,  '  6  de  drtes  no  cumpli- 
deras  de  leer,'  were  burned,  by  order 
of  Henry  IV.,  by  the  king's  tutor, 
'Barrieutos,'  in  the  cloisters  of  Sto. 
Domingo  el  Real,  at  Madrid.*  Many 
of  the  learned  of  that  time  lamented 
their  loss,  and  one  of  them,  'el  Baohiller 
Fr.  Gomez,'  in  a  letter  to  Juan  de  Mena, 
says  indignantly,  'Ca  son  muchos  los 
que  en  este  tiempo  se  fan  dotoe  faciendo 
4  otros  insipientes  e  magos,  e  peor  ea 
que  fazan  beatos  faciendo  i  otros  nigro- 
manes.' 

Tlie  building  was  pulled  down  in 
1760,  and  the  present  one  erected  on 

*  Some,  hoirever,  escaped  the  fii^got  Among 
the  most  remsu-kable  are :  Translations  from 
Dante  and  Virpl ;  Arte  Qsaria,  or  Art  of  Carv- 
tiMEi  printed  1766.  The  ^neid  it  now  in  the 
Bib.  Colombina,  Serille :  his  'Libro  de  los 
Tntbajos  de  Hercules'  is  in  the  possession  of 
S.  Gayangoa.  Princes  and  kings  in  all  coun- 
tries have  sought  always  to  read  in  the  fiice 
of  the  heavens  the  truth  which  they  found 
not  around  them,  and  besides  this  prince, 
Alfonso  el  Imperator  was  much  given  to  astro- 
logy. His  '  Del  Tesoro,'  wherein  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  is  mentioned  and  found,  is  in  the 
Bib.  Nacional  The  'Libro  oompleto  en  lot 
JudiiM  de  l»a  Estrellas,'  in  the  Bib.  Campo- 
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the  plans  of  a  Frandscan  monk.  Fray 
Frandaoo  Oabesaa,  who  built  the  cupola ; 
P16  and  Sabatini  finished  it  in  1784.  It 
isa  large,  imposing  edifice,  in  the  shape 
of  a  vast  rotunda,  surrounded  hy  seven 
chapels,  117  ft.  diameter,  168  ft.  hi^ 
to  cupola^  and  125  ft.  from  the  entrance 
to  high  chapeL  The  pictures  are  by  the 
Academical  Yelasques  (not»  of  course, 
the  great  man),  Maella,  Bayeu,  and 
Ooya.  Its  characteristics  are  heaviness 
and  want  of  taste.  It  has  been  recently 
improved,  and  is  considered  the  finest 
in  Madrid. 

San  Cferonimo, — Close  to  the  Retire. 
Once  a  gem  of  Gothic  at  its  best  period, 
built  by  Enrique  IT.  The  statues  of 
kings,  stalls  carved  in  Flanders,  pic- 
tures, etc.,  sll  disappeared  during  the 
truly  '  infausta'  occupation  of  Madrid 
by  the  French.  The  Jura  of  the 
IMnces  of  Asturias  takes  place  here. 

AUxha. — Contains  one  of  the  most 
miraculous  and  venerated  images  of 
the  Church  in  Spain,  which  is  said  by 
some,  who  are  too  learned,  to  have  been 
brou^t  from  AniiMh^  whence  the 
name.  It  is  one  of  the  many  genuine 
images  said  to  have  been  carved  by  St.' 
Luke— no  Phidias  in  that  case.  The 
queen  and  royal  family  visit  it  on 
Saturdays  at  6  p.m.  ;  the  imagers 
wardrobe— {.&  the  queen's —is  magni- 
ficent; and  the  jewels  woxdd  build 
several  thr^- deckers,  and  many  a 
schooL  Founded  1628,  by  J.  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Charles  Y.'s  confessor, 
who,  a  rara  avia  in  a  land  of  preUn' 
imUei,  entreated  that  monarch  not  to 
raise  him  to  the  Archiepiacopal  See  of 
Toledo.  It  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  levelling  French,  and 
rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  YII.  It  is  a 
most  indifferent  building,  and  forms 
part  of  the  Jnm/ulos— an  imitation  of 
the  French  establishment;  fit>m  its 
walls  hang  several  dusty  banners  taken 
from  the  enemy.    The  cloisters  were 


!  built  by  Philip  II.  The  pictures  an 
by  third-rate  painters.  The  founder 
is  buried  here,  and  so  is  Bartolomi  de 
las  Cases,  '  el  abogado  de  loe  Indies,' 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  save  frtxm  the 
avidity  and  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  not  a  colonising 
people,  being  neither  merchants  nor 
too  crowded  on  their  own  soiL 

San  Iridn.—lik  Calls  de  Toledo. 
Founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1667 ;  it 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1661« 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Maria  of  Austria,  after  designs  by  the 
Jesuit  Francisco  Bautista.  The  high 
chapel  was  altered  by  V.  Rodriguez. 
Here  are  the  bodies  of  San  Isidro  (not 
Isidore),  the  pious  Madrilenian  plough- 
boy,  in  the  service  of  the  Condes  de 
Ofiate,  and  of  his  not  less  pious  better- 
half,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabeza.  The 
statue  of  the  saint  is  by  Mena,  and  the 
large  painting  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by 
Mengs.  Several  poUUeal  saints  are 
buried  here  also,  and  among  them  the 
artillerymen  Daoiz  and  Velarde,  the 
heroes  'del  Dos  de  Mayo/  Donoso 
Cort^  etc  The  facade  is  very  poor  : 
four  colossal  columns  and  two  pilasters 
rise  to  the  very  cornice  ;  two  large  un- 
finished towers  flank  the  extremities. 
The  cupola  is  effective,  and  the  transept 
broad  and  spacious.  The  chapels  are 
sombrei,  and  contain  no  olijects  of  interest 
Sto.  Domingo, — Founded  1219,  by 
Domingo  de  Guzman,  for  a  nunnery, 
especially  patronised  by  kings.  The 
choir  was  rebuilt  for  Philip  II.  by 
Herrera^  in  remembrance  of  his  son 
Don  Carlos,  whose  body  lay  here  from 
1667  to  1678.  There  are  several 
princes  and  infantas  buried  here,  and 
among  them  Berenguela,  daughter  of 
Alfonso  the  Learned.  In  tibe  high 
chapel,  erected  by  the  Prioress  Con- 
stanza,  are  the  fine  marble  tombs  of 
her  grandfather,  the  Infante  D.  Juan, 
and  that  of  the  celebrated  D.  Pedro  el 
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Cniel,  whose  body  lay  foi^tten  in  the 
hamlet  of  La  Paebla  de  Alcocer,  and 
was  remoyed  hither  in  1444.  His 
brother,  D.  Enrique,  who  had  murdered 
him  at  Montiel,  erected  a  paltry  church 
for  his  intennent  'near  that  place,  and 
commemorated  the  murder  in  his  will, 
signed  at  Buigos,  May  1874,  banning 
*In  thanksgiving  to  God,  through 
whose  iayour  and  mercies,'  etc.  A 
former  statue  of  the  king  was  re- 
moved during  the  French  war  to  the 
cellars.  The  ashes  of  the  Justiciero, 
as  he  was  some  times  called,  are  buried 
in  the  Chapter-room.  On  the  whole  it 
is  a  most  indifferent  edifice. 

Scmta  Maria. — ^The  earliest  church 
in  Madrid.  It  was  used  by  the  Moors 
as  a  mosque,  and  its  name  *de  la 
Almudayna'  (a  granary),  is  certainly 
Arab,  and  is  applied  to  the  Yiigin,  a 
miraculous  image  said  to  have  been 
found  near  a  Moorish  granary  after  the 
capture  of  the  town  by  the  Christians. 
The  church  was  repaired  by  Y.  Rod- 
riguez ;  most  indifferent  The'  chapel 
of  Sta.  Ana  is  Qothic,  and  was  built  on 
the  site  of  former  cloisters  by  Bozme- 
diano^  Charles  Y.'s  secretary.  The 
fiesta  of  this  saint  used  formerly  to  be 
iolemniaed  vrith  curious  dances,  singing, 
etc.,  about  which  see  Cervantes  in  the 
beginning  of  his  'Gitanilla.' 

Skm  AndrSs — ^An  early  church  to 
which  the  Catholic  kings,  who  lived 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  man- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  contributed. 
Philip  Y.  began  the.  chapel  of  San 
Isidro,  tutelar  of  Madrid,  in  1668  ;  it 
cost  1,000,000  ducats.  The  barocco, 
heavy  style,  la  well  worthy  of  its  archi- 
tect, Yillareal.  The  pictures  are  by 
Ricd  and  Cairelio.  Behind  this  church 
is  the  Gapilla  del  Obispo,  Gothic ; 
finished  by  Bishop  Gutierre,  butfounded 
and  begun  in  Charles  Y.*b  time  by 
Yargas,  who  had  been  a  friend  and 
oounoillor  of  the  Catholic  kings,  whose 


reliance  on  his  penetration  was  so  great 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb^  *  averi- 
guelo  Yaigas.' 

San  (7»n/«.— Rebuilt  about  1642; 
very  indifferent,  except  for  a  crypt, 
'la  boveda,'  where  on  certain  days  of 
the  year.  Lent  and  others,  such  'ejer- 
cicios  espirikuUea*  as  flagellation  or 
pious  whipping  take  place ;  but  the 
custom  is  slackening,  and  the  rods  are 
no  longer  in  great  request  Observe 
here  a  peso  of  a  Santo  Cristo,  by  Yer- 
gaz,  and  Christ  seated  and  stripped,  bjiL 
Alfonso  Cana 

Las  Salesas.—BvSit  1749  by  Ferdi- 
nand YL  and  his  queen,  Dofia  Barbara, 
for  the  education  of  noblemen's  daugh- 
ters. It  cost  £88,000  ;  Carlier  was  the 
architect  The  facade  towards  the 
garden  is  the  best  and  most  effective. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  large  and  regular 
edifice,  well  proportioned,  but  with  the 
tinsel  and  cumbrous  ornamentation  so 
much  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Ferdinand 
YL's  sepulchre,  by  Sabatini  and  Guti- 
errez, Ib  fine.  A  wit  has  said  of  the 
whole  :  '  Barbara  Reyna,  barbara  obra, 
barboro  gusto.'  In  the  16th  and  I7th 
centuries  most  countries  had  an  espe- 
cial church  and  hospital  built  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  counrtymen,  tra- 
velling or  residents,  and  supported  by 
them.  Thus  the  English  had  <San 
Joige,'  built  in  1611,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  San  Ignacio,  in  Calle  del  Prin- 
dpe ;  the  French,  in  1615,  built  San 
Luis,  \^here  to  this  day  the  French  at 
Madrid  resort  to  hear  sermons,  etc,  in 
their  native  tongue.  The  Italians 
founded  that  of  'el  Nuncio,'  or  Los 
Italianos,  in  Carrera  San  Geronimo. 
The  Portugbese  built  'San  Antonio,' 
which  has  some  good  frescoes  by  Gior- 
dano and  Ricci.  The  Flemish,  in  1606, 
erected  that  of 'San  Andr^' etc  The 
religious  festivities  are  devoid  of  the 
usual  pomp  displayed  elsewhere ;  and 
the  procession  of  Corpus,  Holy  Friday, 
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ete.,  must  not  be  seen  hen,  but  in  To- 
ledo^ SeTilla,  Yalencifl,  etc 

Publio  Buildings.  —  Town  HaU 
(Caacu  OontUloridUs)  is  an  oUong  edi- 
fice of  the  middle  of  17th  oentnry,  with 
square  towers  At  the  comers,  composed 
of  two  storeys;  the  interior  is  spaciona, 
the  staircase  fine.  The  best  facade  is 
that  on  Oalle  de  la  Almndayna,  modem* 
ised  by  YillanenTa.  The  Castodia,  a 
fine  work  of  Alvarez,  158S,  was  stolen 
some  years  ago.  On  the  site  of  the 
Town  Hall  stood  formerly  the  Oanstifo 
de  Madrid,  bnilt  nnder  Juan  II.  In  this 
plasatook  place  the  Autos  Saeramen- 
tales.  The  Ayuntamiento  or  corpora- 
tion had  the  privilege  (granted  1817), 
of  managing  everything  connected  witii 
these  ptfformanoee^  to  form  the  com- 
panies of  actors,  etc* 

iVMkKisrui.— Begun  in  1590  for  the 
guild  of  bakers,  as  the  Camiceria  was 
on 'the  opposite  side  for  that  of  but- 
chers. Most  of  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1672,  and  the  present 
edifice  raised  in  imitation  of  the  former, 
to  which,  by  way  of  improvement, 
chuirigneresqne  appendages  were  added. 

Andi&ncia, — ^This  tribunal,  in  Oalle 
de  Atocha,  occupies  the  site  of  an  edi- 
fice formerly  built  for  a  caurcU  de  wrU 

*  In  the  begimung  of  Z7th  century  the  celebra- 
tion of  thete  autot  during  the  festt-vities  of  Corpus 
Cbriiti  ran  thus : — ^The  first  and  second  antoe 
were  fitst  perfivmed  on  Corpus  day  at  4  p.m., 
in  dM  palace,  then  agun  at  the  Conseja  de 
resrilh,  m  the  same  plasuela ;  and  at  night  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Aragon.  Next  morning  the  autos  were  per- 
formed before  the  Inquisition,  the  Corporation, 
and  Ministerios.  lie  public  were  not  ad- 
mitted until  the  8th  repfesentataon.  These  semi- 
religious  spectacles  fell  off  after  1664.  Calderon, 
the  celebrated  Spanish  author,  wrote  seventy^ 
two  autos,  with  Zmu,  by  order  of  the  ayunta- 
miento, to  whose  ardiives  he  bequeathed 
them;  most  of  them  were  stolen,  but  copies 
were  left  in  their  stead,  the  copyright  of  which 
the  bookseller,  Pedro  Pando  y  Nier,  purchased 
b  X716  fot  i6,5oor. 


by  tlie  Marquis  de  Oresoenoi  for  Philip 
IT.,  and  over  the  door  is  still  the  in* 
soription  :— '  This  Oarod  de  Oorte  was 
built  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
prisoners.' 

OoM  de  toe  Oone^'ce. — Opposite  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  III.  by  the  Duke  de 
Uoeda.  A  fine  large  soUd  building 
weU  proportioned.  The  lottezy  is 
drawn  here 

Congreto  {Bouee  qf  Chmm<me). — ^Be- 
gun in  1842  by  Se&or  Colomer,  and 
finished  in  1860  on  the  model  (I)  of 
the  French  Corps  L^gislatifl  In  the 
centre  of  the  principal  fiEifade  is  a  tri- 
angular front,  on  the  ^rmpanum  of 
which  is  represented  Spain  receiving 
Law,  accompanied  by  Power  and  Jus- 
tice ;  the  execution  of  this  satire  is 
very  clumsy,  and  no  less  so  are  the  fe» 
rodous  lions  on  the  sides  of  the  steps, 
one  of  which  was  singed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  in  1864.  The  interior  is  hand- 
somely fumiBhed  and  decorated  with 
pictures  by  Se&ores  Madraso,  Rivera, 
Espalter,  etc  Obeerve  the  fine  one  of 
the  'Oomoneros,'  by  Qisbert,  a  rising 
painter.  The  pnbUc  are  ad^tted  to 
the  Tribuna  publien;  but  travellers 
had  better  apply  to  a  member  for 
ticket  to  Tribuna  reeervada.  Members 
speak  from  their  places.  The  ministe- 
rial bench  is  called  el  baneo  aauL  The 
speakers  most  worth  hearing  are  : — 
MM.  Olozaga,  Pacheco,  Aparicio  7 
Ou^arro,  Qonsales  Bravo,  etc  Their 
eloquence  is  flowery,  elegant,  graphic, 
racy,  very  eastern ;  difiuse,  seldom  to 
the  point,  personal,  recriminatory ;  and 
thoughts,  often  richly  laden,  float,  with 
wings  expanded  by  imagination,  upon 
a  sea  of  words,  and  too  often  sink. 

Senado  {ffouee  of  Lords), — ^A  paltry 
low  edifice^  with  the  usual  triangular 
front  and  a  plaster  facade. 

Public  Offieee.-^The  Home  Office  is 
in  Puerta  del  Sol,~-veiy  square,  veiy 
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hwvj,  very  ngl j,  and  the  work  of  the 
FreDch  architect,  J.  Marqaet,  who  for- 
got the  staircase^  which  was  tnhse- 
quently  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  edifice. 
The  MinisUrio  ds  la  Ouerra  occupies  a 
rery  fine  laige  hnilding^  some  186  ft. 
long,  on  each  facade,  near  the  Prado, 
and  called  'de  Buena  Vista.'  It  was 
huilt  hy  the  Dnchess  of  Alha,  mother 
of  the  present  duke,  and  afterwards 
purchased  hy  the  olnequious  corpora- 
tion to  present  it  to  Godoy,  Principe  de 
la  Paz.  We  may  also  mention  the 
very  laige  and  well-huilt  Com  de  Mfh 
neda,  the  mint  erected  in  Paseo  de 
Recoletos  and  the  tohacco-manufactory. 
The  Finafu».—Ministeria,  Calle  de  Al- 
caH,  the  Bank  of  San  Fernando^  a 
handsome  building  in  Calle  Atocha, 
etc.  ;  close  to  it  is  the  paltry  Bolsa. 

There  are  some  fine  and  well-oiga- 
nised  hospitals — that  of  La  Princesa, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  about  £8000. 
a-year ;  the  Facultad  de  Medicina  de 
San  Carlos,  a  fine  building ;  Anatomi- 
cal Museo^  etc. 

Private  Bouaea. — ^The  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  called  Fialaeio  de  Liria, 
is  low,  but  with  a  fine  facade  built  by 
Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  contains  a 
sumptuously -furnished  suite  of  apart- 
ments, a  picture-gallery,  library,  ar- 
moury, and  a  theatre.  That  of  Jhtque 
de  FiUahermoea  on  the  Prado,  and  San 
Geronimo  on  the  Prado  ;  that  of  Afar- 
quS$  de  CaaarigrOt  in  Calle  de  AlcalA, 
are  large  but  commonplace ;  that  of 
the  l>uke  of  Medina  Oeli  occupies  an 
area  of  246,000  square  feet ;  it  has  been 
recently  repaired  in  the  French  style 
of  the  17th  century.  Notice  the  stair- 
case^ reception-rooms,  and  armoury, 
which  latter  forms  a  special  inde- 
pendent building.  The  church  and 
gardens,  etc,  are  all  worthy  of  that 
great  house.  In  the  Paseo  de  Recole- 
tos, which  is  the  Madrid  Avenue  de 
rimp^ratrioe,  seyeral  handsome  hotels 


haye  been  recently  constructed.  Ob- 
serve amongst  them  the  Italian  Palace 
of  Marquie  de  Salamanca  ;  everything 
that  taste,  wealth,  and  Andalusian  love 
of  display  can  produce,  has  been  col- 
lected here.  The  picture-gallery  is 
first-rate,  so  is  the  library ;  and  the 
conservatories,  a  reduced  model  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  are  worth  a  visit  Op- 
posite to  the  Museo  tourists  must  not 
fail  to  visit  the  exquisite  Mooriah  reai- 
dance  which  Monsieur  Bousvilrahl,  one 
of  the  ablest  French  architects  of  the 
day,  has  constructed  for  Sr.  Xifin&. 

Squares,  Bridges,  Streets,  eto. — 
There  are  seventy-two  squares  in  Ma- 
drid, most  of  which  do  not  deserve  the 
name.    The  principal  are  FUaa  Mayor; 
484  fL  lon^  884  wide,  1586  in  circum- 
ference.    This  square  is  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  (80  portales),  divided 
by  pillars  rising   71  ft.  high,  which 
support  the  three  storejrs  of  the  houses. 
Several  arched  ways  giye  ingress  into 
it     On  the  site  of  a  former  one,  which 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Juan  II.,  the 
present  one  was  built  for  Philip  III., 
by  It.  Gomez  de  Mora  ;  was  begun  De- 
cember 1617,  and  finished  two  years 
after,  at  a  cost  of  9000  ducats  ;  4000 
persons  were   lodged    in    the   houses 
around,  and  the  square  on  great  festivi- 
ties would  hold  60,000  spectators,  when 
balconies  were  let  for  twelve  ducats,  a 
laige  sum  then,  but  small  in  proportion 
to  that  paid  at  the  royal  bull-fights 
which  took  place  here  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabel  II.     In  May 
1620  it  was  inaugurated  by  a  great 
^imcion,  in  honour  of  the  B^tification 
of  San  Ysidro,  whose  canonisation  took 
place   two  years   after.     On  June  1, 
1628,  Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  here  present  at  a  bull-fight ;  and 
on  August  21  caftas  took  places  when 
all  the  beauty  and  grandees  gathered 
round  the  English  prince^  and  when  the 
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to  pay  Ilim  oonrt,  led  himself  one  | 
of  the  ten  ouadrillas.    Charles  sat  close 
to  his  afflanoed  bride,  the  Infanta  Maria, 
from  whom  he  was  sepanted  by  a  slen- 
der railing. 

In  1681  a  great  portion  of  the  8.  side 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1672  an- 
other fire  consnmed  the  Panaderia.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  superb  eqnestrian 
statne  of  Philip  III.,  executed  by  Juan 
de  Boli^a,  from  a  drawing  by  Pantoja, 
and  completed  by  Pedro  Tacca.  The 
horse  looks  like  a  prize  cow,  which  is 
no  fanlt  of  the  artist,  but  of  the  breed. 
The  Plaza  is  the  rendezrous  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  as  such  interesting 
to  the  artist  About  Christmas  it  pre- 
sents a  most  animated  sight — spiles  of 
oranges  and  sandias,  droves  of  turkeys, 
sweetmeats,  turrones  and  mazapanes, 
drums,  panderetas,  crowd  it  on  all  sides, 
converting  it  into  a  pandemonium  of 
delights. 

Pueria  del  &>Z.— Said  to  derive  its 
name  from  one  of  the  gates  of  Old  Ma- 
drid, which  stood  here,  towards  the  K 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  city,  from  which 
the  main  streets  diverge,  like  so  many 
arteries.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  idlers 
as  well  as  men  of  business,  for  here  all 
come  to  deal  with  time^  that  predons 
metal  which  the  wise  man  turns  into 
gold,  and  the  fool  squanders.  Tomar 
el  8ol  Ib,  however,  the  principal  occu- 
pation, and  endless  cigarritos  and 
schemes  are  puffed,  whi(£  all  end  in 
smoke.  In  tiie  centre  is  a  Uige  pond 
much  admired  by  the  natives,  and  in 
which  three  overheated  young  Britons 
dived  and  swam  some  time  since  by  way 
of  a  lark,  and  to  the  indignation  and 
stupor  of  the  police  and  passers  by  1 

Platuelade  la  FUla  (see  Taum-Rdll), 
The  laige  house  near  the  Town-hall  was 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the 
balcony  is  pointed  out,  looking  to  Calle 
del  Sacramento,  from  which  &e  cardi- 
nal, on  his  being  asked,  by  a  depu- 


tation of  the  irritated  nobility,  to 
show  the  letters -patent  which  g»ve 
him  authority  over  them,  answered, 
pointing  to  the  formidable  array  of 
troops  and  cannons  which  were  formed 
on  the  plain  below — '  These  are  the 
powers  by  which  I  govern  the  king- 
dom, and  I  will  continue  to  do  so^ 
until  the  king,  your  master  and  mine^ 
comes  to  relieve  me ; '  but  his  historian, 
Alyar  Oomes,  denies  the  fact,  and  adds 
that  it  is  a  bad  imitation  of  Sdpio's 
saying.  Here  also  is  the  Torre  de  los 
Li^janee,  where  Francis  I.  was  confined 
until  removed  to  the  palace,  and  from 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Scribe,  in  lus 
'Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Kavarre,'  he 
could  plainly  hear  singing  and  the 
guitar  played  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Manzanares. 

Plaeuela  de  la  PajcL — ^A  large  open, 
square,  where  several  autos  da  U  and 
political  executions  have  taken  place. 
It  is  the  principal  corn-market  Be- 
tween this  and  tiie  Plazuela  de  la  ViUa 
is  that  de  la  Cruz  Yerde,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  cross  which  marks 
the  spot  where  the  last  auto  da  ti  took 
place  in  Madrid. 

Flam  de  Orienie,—!^  of  Royal  Pa- 
lace, one  of  the  earliest  squares  planted 
with  trees,  and  which  have  since  become 
general  in  Madrid.  It  is  decorated  with 
indifferent  statues  of  kings  and  queens 
of  Spain,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
stone  balustrade  of  the  palace.  In  the 
centre  is  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue 
of  Philip  lY.  on  his  war  charger,  a 
present  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Monta&es  carved  the  model  in  wood 
after  designs  by  Yelazquez,  and  it  was 
cast  at  Florence,  1640,  by  Pietro  Taoca. 
It  weighs  180  cwt,  and  is  10  feet  high. 
Galileo  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
means  by  which  the  balance  is  so  ad- 
mirably preserved.  All  the  front  por- 
tion is  hollow,  and  the  hinder  massive. 
When  made  it  was  valued  at  40,000 
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donUoona  The  baasi-relieyi  repreaent 
Philip  ly.  knighting  YeUsquez,  an 
allegory,  etc. 

Btreeta. — ^The  handaomeat  atxeet  ia 
OaUe  de  Aleald,  CalU  MaiUmi.^TbiB 
ateep  atreet  is  lined  with  ahopa— half- 
way ia  the  church  of  St  Lnia,  an  indif- 
ferent edifice — and  tenninatea  at  a  foun- 
tain. It  deriTea  its  name  firom  the  fair 
wife  of  a  Montero  del  Rey,  who  lired 
here.  The  portion  around  the  church  ia 
called  JUdde  San  Luis,  a  name  applied 
to  marketa  where  cattie  and  aheep  were 
aold,  and  eapedally  aheep^  which  are 
kept  within  eaparto  neta  (redes). 

OabaUtro  dt  Oracia,  ao  called  hecanae 
Jacopo  de  Grattia  of  Modena,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Chriat,  died  here  at  the 
age  of  102  (1619).  In  the  aame  atreet 
died  alao  Anthony  Aaham,  Oromwell'a 
amhaaaador,  who  waa  murdered.  May 
6,  1660,  by  aome  Engliah  royalists,  to 
avenge  Gharlea  I. 'a  death,  for  which 
Aaham  had  Yoted. 

Jaeomdreto,  so  called  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Jacopo  Trezzo  of  Lombardy, 
a  sculptor  of  renown  in  the  reign  of 
PhiUp  II. 

LtgcmUos^  Arabic^  al  Oannib,  gar- 
dens, orcharda,  which  were  here  for- 
merly, extending  to  Galles  de  laa  Huer- 
taa  and  Jardinea ;  theae  hare  long  ago 
diaappeared,  and  the  rosea  that  grow 
here  now  have  more  thorha  than  per- 
fume. 

In  Galle  de  Plateriaa  Ityed  the  plateroa 
or  ailveramitha^  aome  of  whom  have 
continued  to  do  ao. 

Oatea:  Puerta  de  Aloald, — ^It  ia  a 
yeiy  fine  triumphal  arch,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Gharlea  III.,  to  commemonite 
hU  anival  at  the  G6rte.  It  ia  70  ft. 
high  and  conaiata  of  5  archea.  It  waa 
deaigned  by  Sabatini,  and  ia  decorated 
with  Ionic  oolumna,  the  capitals  of 
which  were  moulded  on  those  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Angelo  for  the  Gapitol  at 
Borne. 


Piuirta  ds  Tdedo  ia  laxge  but  of  no 
merit ;  that  of  San  VioenU  is  indiffer- 
ent 

Brldgeat  PiunU  de  Toledo,— Ytij 
picturesque.  Gonaiata  of  nine  archea^ 
elegant  and  plain.  Built  on  aite  of  a 
former  one  in  1786 ;  ia  86  ft  wide  and 
886  long ;  half-way  are  the  atatuea  of 
San  Isidro  and  his  holy  wife.  On  the 
plains  around  it  (to  the  left,  next  the 
gate)  executiona  take  place.  Here  the 
gallant  General  Diego  Leon  waa  ahot, 
for  aupposed  high  treason,  by  order  of 
Espartero,  and  fell  a  prey  to  party 
spirit ;  and  the  Gura  Merino,  who  stabbed 
the  present  queen  aome  yeara  aince,  waa 
garrotted  and  burnt  Public  execu- 
tiona are  not  unfrequent,  and  their  effect 
on  the  lower  claasee  homoBopathio  and 
producing  crim& 

Puente  de  Segovia, — ^A  well-built 
bridge  after  designa  by  Juan  de  Herrera, 
and  all  of  atone.  Nine  archea,  81  feet 
broad  and  696  long.  Though  much 
injured  by  the  accumulation  of  aanda 
and  neglected,  it  is  neyertheless  a  fine 
bridge  and  deaenrea  a  river. 

The  Manamnarea. — Thia  waterleaa 
river  takea  ita  aource  eight  leaguea  off, 
near  a  amall  village  of  that  name,  flows 
H.'W.  to  S.E.,  crosses  the  Prado,  leaves 
the  Gasa  de  Gampo  to  tlie  right,  and 
Madrid  to  left,  and  four  leagues  farther 
it  joins  the  Tarama.  Like  roost  rivers  in 
Spain,  it  is  but  a  mountain  torrent  pro- 
duced by  snows,  and  therefore  almost 
dry  in  winter,  and  sometimes  overflow- 
ing in  the  spring.  Many'therefore  have 
been  the  pleasantries  of  which  this  poor 
stream  has  been  the  butt  The  Ciinal 
de  Manzanares,  begun  by  Charles  III., 
finished  by  Ferdinand  YII.,  and  which 
commenced  at  the  bridge  of  Toledo  and 
went  as  far  as  Yacia  Madrid,  has  been 
recently  suppressed.  The  Canal  de  Lo- 
soya  or  Isabel  II.  begins  at  Torrelaguna, 
70k.  off,  and  is  on  an  average  2m.  26c. 
broad  and  2m.  80c.  high;  the  aque- 
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dacts  of  Aldehaelas  and  SotiUo  aie  the 
most  important  works.  The  engineer, 
Sr.  Lncio  del  Yalle,  was  created  Har- 
qaia  del  Loaso  ja. 

PtmU-biU.—'ThB  old  ICadrid  of  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,  the  Madrid  of 
Capa  7  IBBpada,  of  Ceirantes  and  Oil 
Bias,  was  sitaated  S.E.  of  the  palace. 
About  the  Almndena,  the  Carrera  de  S., 
Francisco,  Bigada  de  la  Caesta  de  la 
y^ga,  Gons^os,  eta,  lived,  and  still 
lire,  the  great  families  of  Malpicas,  In* 
fantados,  Ucedas,  Abrantes,  Villa- 
francas,  etc.  The  portion  abont  Cava 
Biga,  Calle  Segovia,  Puerta  Cerrada, 
was  the  Moreria  and  Jews'  quarter. 
These  latter,  very  numerous  in  14th 
and  16th  centuries  here,  had  a  fine  syna- 
gogue, and  paid  a  tribute  of  10,105 
maravedises.  (Patron-general  formed 
at  Huete,  1848.  >  The  physician  of 
Tenorio,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  a 
Jew,  Maestro  Pedro  (1896).  The  Jews 
lived  also  on  the  heights  of  Las  Yis- 
tiUas. 

Fromenades. — In  the  time  of  En- 
rique lY.  the  paseo  was  'La  Redon- 
dilla,'  near  the  Yistillas.  The  gentle- 
men zode  on  ponies  and  the  ladies  on 
mules,  richly  caparisoned,  and  riding 
on  rudana  saddles,  or,  k  la  gineta,  that 
is,  sideways,  but  more  especially  like 
men,  which  latter  custom  was  in  use 
even  as  late  as  Charles  lY.'s  reign, 
whose  queen  adopted  *it  exclusively. 

The  Prado,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  an  extensive  meadow  situated  near 
the  Retiro,  in  whoee  palace  the  court 
of  Philip  lY.  almost  always  resided. 
Charles  III.  turned  it  into  a  promenade, 
planting  trees,  and  erecting  the  foun- 
tains, etc. 

The  Paseo  del  Prado  really  extends 
from  Church  of  Atocha  to  Calle  del 
Alcali;  but  what  is  more  generally 
known  as  the  Prado  is  el  SaUm,  a  mag- 


nificent walk  280  ft  broad,  and  situ- 
ated between  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo 
and  Calle  de  Alcali.  The  fountains 
are  indifferent,  and  by  Yergaz,  Alvarez, 
etc.  Notice,  however,  as  exceptions, 
the  Fuente  de  Neptuno,  by  Francisco 
Gutierrez,  and  that  of  Cibeles,  by 
Pascual  de  Mena.  Between  this  salon 
and  the  obelisk  on  the  opposite  side  is 
abroad  drive.  The  obelisoo,  caUed  the 
'  EI  dos  de  Mayo^'  is  situated  on  left 
of  the  steep  avenue  leading  to  the 
Retiro.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
funereal-looking  garden,  called  Campo 
de  la  liooltad,  and  was  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  a  combat  which  took 
place  here  in  1808,  between  some 
paisanos,  headed  by  three  gallant  artQ- 
lery  officers,  Ruiz,  Daoiz,  and  Yelaxde, 
and  some  French  troops  under  General 
Lefranc,  who  were  endeavouring  (and 
finally  succeeded)  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  artillery  depdts  of  Monteleon. 

The  Prado  is  now  more  frequented 
by  the  lower  than  the  upper  classes, 
who  prefer  the  Fuente  Castellana. 
The  haure  are,  during  the  winter,  from  4 
to  6  P.M.;  in  summer,  8  to  11  p.m., 
when  the  gas-lamps  are  lighted.  Iron 
chairs^  2  cuartos  each,  are  placed  in 
rows,  and  the  air  rings  with  'Fosforos 
y  cajillas,'  '  Agua  fresca  como  la  niebe, 
quien  la  pide,  k  seis  mais  (maravedises) 
nara^jas.'  The  girls  and  boys  form 
'  coroa,'  and  sing  whilst  turning  round, 
to  the  tune  of  '&  la  limonl  k  la 
limon ! '  all  screamed  through  the  nosej 
for  the  human  voice  and  that  of  birds 
is  not  harmonious  in  the  south  as  it  is 
in  northern  dimes.  The  Fuente  Castel- 
lana is  the  fSavourite  paseo  from  4.80  to 
6.80  P.M.  It  has  been  considerably 
improved  recently.  It  is  formed  by  a 
long  broad  avenue  in  the  centre,  a 
smaller  to  the  left  for  horsemen,  and 
walks  on  the  sides,  divided  by  rows  at 
stumps,  called  trees,  and  watered  for  il- 
lusion's sake.    There  are  two  fountains^ 
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de  U  Alcachofa  and  ObeliBco,  no 
models  of  taste.  The  equipages  are  yery 
nomeroos,  and  well  got  np,  and  the 
horses^  mostly  English,  or  of  the  Tarhes 
breed,  handsome  and  costly. 

The  Paaeo  dU  la  Virgm  dsl  Pturto, 
near  the  Manzanares,  it  f^nented  by 
the  lower  classes  on  holidajrs.  It  was  a 
Tery  fkshionable  resort  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centnries ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
8t  John's  Day,  ladies  went  down  to 
*cogerel  tr^bol'  ('ah,  qn'il  fait  done 
bon,  coeillir  la  fraise,'  says  the  French 
song);  and  the  Yerbena  nights  were 
boisterous  and  animated,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that,  in  1688,  that  of  San  Juan 
was  prohibited  by  the  clergy,  to  pro- 
pitiate Gk)d,  and  deserve  his  protection 
in  faTonr  of  the  'Armada  Santa,'  sent 
against  the  heretic  English.  The  only 
Romeria  now  is  that  to  San  Isidro 
(ICay  16th),  a  small  church,  erected 
by  Charles  Y.'s  queen  ;  repaired  1724. 
Go  to  it  by  all  means,  and  look  at  the 
bucaro  yases^  cdntaros,  alcarrazas,  pu- 
cheros  with  bells,  etc.  That  of  San 
Antonio,  a  small  Hermita  on  the  Florida 
(another  promenade  little  frequented 
now),  is  the  exclusive  religious  festivity 
of  quadrupeds,  whose  patron  that  saint 
is  considered  to  be.  Strings  of  mules, 
horses,  donkeys,  flock  to  the  shrine  to 
be  blessed  by  the  priest  The  mules 
on  that  occasion  are  shorn,  esquiladas, 
and  tasteful  designs  cut  out  in  their 
hair,  such  as  flower-vases,  trees,  etc. 
This  pious  pilgrimage  is  rigorously  ob- 
served by  grooms,  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  their  masters'  beasts, 
push  on  always  to  the  shrines  of  god 
Carifiena  and  goddess  Cerbeza,  which 
are  dose  by. 

Buen  Betiro  {reHro,  a  retreat,  seclu- 
sion, a  refuge). — Here  stood  formerly  a 
hunting-box,  called  'El  Cnarto,'  and 
enlsiged  by  Philip  II.,  who  added  gal- 
leries and  four  towers,  likening  it  to  a 
viDa  in  which  he  had  lived  with  Queen 


"hlary  during  his  sojourn  in  England. 
Count-Duke  of  Olivares,  Philip  lY.'s 
jirivado,  fearing  lest  want  of  amuse- 
ments should  turn  the  king's  mind  to 
politics,  built  a  new  palace  in  16S0, 
which  became  the  rendezvous  of  wits 
and  great  artists,  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  theatricals  snd  masquerades.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  1734,  when  the  beauti- 
ful Titians  and  Yelazquezes  it  contained 
were  consumed.  Tliere  are  two  small 
palados  now,  the  one  uninhabited,  and 
the  other  the  ususl  residence  of  the 
Infsnte  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  the 
queen's  uncle.  The  gardens  are  ill-laid 
out,  and  not  kept  at  all ;  but  they  con- 
stitute the  only  pleasant  shady  pro 
menade  in  Madrid  of  any  size,  and  in 
the  spring;  when  its  numerous  hedges 
of  lilacs  bloom,  it  is  a  charming  i^esort 
At  the  end  of  the  broad  central  avenue, 
decorated  with  statues  of  kings  and 
queens  of  Spain,  is  a  large  pond,  eZ 
estanquOt  with  several  pavilions.  There 
was  formerly  a  flotilla  of  boats,  placed 
under  the  command  of  an  admiraL  In 
the  menagerie,  Caaa  de  Fieras,  live  two 
or  three  octogenarian  bears,  a  featherless 
hoary  eagle,  and  half-a-dozen  canaille- 
looking  monkeys,  which  seem  much 
bored,  and  full  of  spleen.  The  Reser- 
vado,  to  which  the  royal  family  repair, 
is  very  indifferent,  and  contains  the 
usual  silly  Swiss  mountains,  miniature 
oceans,  casa  del  pobre  richly  fitted  up^ 
casa  delpescador,or  better  pecador,  laby- 
rinths, etc,  found  in  Spanish  royal  gar- 
dens. The  astronomical  observatory  here 
also  is  a  pretty  building,  well  situated, 
and  with  many  excellent  instruments. 

Oasino  de  la  Bayna. — Near  Puerta 
de  Embiy'adores,  where  generally  foreign 
princes  are  lodged.     The  house  is  hand  • 
somely  furnished,  and  the  gardens  ez 
tensive  and  well  kept  up. 

Botanical  Oaardens, — Entrance  oppo- 
site to  picture-gallery  (S.  side).  Han 
been  improved   recently,  and  turned 
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into  a  jardm  de  adimatacion,  a  ludess 
expense  in  a  ooontrj  where  the  existing 
breeds  are  not  even  cared  for  or  im- 
proved.  It  contains  little  to  interest 
1x»tanists,  and  is  ill  kept.  Opon  from 
Hay  80  to  Sept  80  from  6  p.m.  to  12 
at  night,  and  all  the  year  roond  with 
permit  from  the  Director,  D.  M.  Gra- 
ells,  who  Utos  in  Travesia  de  Tmgillo 
No.  4,  Cto.  8d.  An  indiiTerent  con- 
servatory and  libraiy.  Botanical  lec- 
tures in  winter. 

Th6  (JampM  jff/iMos.  '  Behind  the 
bnll-ring  ;  recently  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic They  contain  well-laid-out  gardens, 
a  charming  opera-honse  (Teatro  Ros- 
sini), very  well  attended  during  the 
summer,  a  pond  with  a  tiny  steamer, 
etc.,  and  an  improved  Pr6  Oatelan. 

Theatres,  Bull-rings,  etc — Italian 
Opera. — Begun  in  1818,  and  opened  in 
1860.  It  is  called  Teatro  Real,  and  is 
situated  close  to  the  royal  palace.  The 
exterior  is  indifferent 

N.B.—ln  all  Madrid  theatres  there 
are  two  separate  ticket  -  offices  :  one 
where  stalls,  boxes,  etc.,  are  hired ;  and 
others,  vrhere  entradas  or  tickets  of  ad- 
mittance, are  sold,  about  4r.  each. 
Palcos  bsjos  and  plateas,  240r. ;  palcos 
principales,  140r. ;  a  stall  (butaca),  80r. 
Fashionable  visitors  go  to  stalls.  As  to 
toilette,  men  go  as  they  choose,  except 
to  the  fashionable  boxes,  when  they 
dress  more.  Ladies  drees  a  good  deal. 
Pionnets  can  be  worn  at  the  stalls,  but 
none  in  boxes.  Low  dre^i,  or  demi- 
toilettes,  is  usual.  The  opera  bo- 
gins  generally  about  8,  and  ends  at 
11  P.M.  The  enir'ades  are  long;  the 
orclicstra  good  and  well  conducted. 
Italian  opera  and  ballet,  and  sacred 
music  during  Lent  The  house  is  very 
elegant,  and  handsomely  furnished ;  it 
is  capable  of  accommodating  2000  spec- 
tators, and  the  stalls  and  boxes  are  easy 
and  comfortable.    Notwithstanding  the 


low  prices,  the  company  is  generally 
first-rate.  The  government  gives  m, 
subvention,  and  the  wipremriot  ruin 
themselves,  with  the  greatest  possible 
certainty  of  doing  so,  when  they  take 
it  up. 

Howrs, — Theatres  begin  at  7  or  8 
p.*^.,  and  end  at  11  or  11.80  P.  M.  N, B, 
— It  is  the  habit  between  mUr'adeg  to 
pay  visits  to  boxes.  Smoking  and 
refreshments  are  tolerated  in  most 
theatres.  There  is  in  each,  or  close  by, 
a  ec^  with  iocs,  etc.  In  summer  the 
CHrcos  de  Price  and  Paul  are  well  at- 
tended. 

La  Zarzuida, — Calls  de  Jovellanos. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  theatre,  destined 
exclusively  for  the  National  Opera 
Comique.  Palcos  and  plateas,  60r.  at  the 
bureau,  and  80r.  at  contaduria  (with- 
out enUradoC^,  The  entresuelos  (fw-<i»- 
chaueaUf  literally),  and  principales, 
same  prices.  Butacas,  14r.  and  16r.  at 
contaduria.  8r.  each  entrada;  the 
lowest  is  8r.,  much  frequented. 

El  Pftfi«»pe.— Calle  del  Principe. 
The  best  theatre  to  have  an  idea  of  tiie 
actual  Spanish  drama.  All  the  new 
plays  are  given  here.  Will  contain 
12,000  spectators;  the  best  acting  in 
Madrid.  Except  in  first  boxes,  ladies 
can  dress  as  they  choose  at  eiCher; 
palcos  de  platea  and  bigoe  (without 
entrada),  60r.  70o. ;  principales  (idem), 
40r.  60c  ;  a  stall,  1.4r.  16c 

Ctvieo.— Plazueladel  Rey.  Formerly 
a  sort  of  Astley's,  then  the  opera-house 
— now  comedies,  first-rate  Spanish 
dancings  etc  Palcos  principales  and 
entresuelos  (without  entrada),  60r.^  60c  ; 
bajos  (idem),  40r.  60c  ;  butacas,  14r. 
16c 

Cireo  del  Principe  Al/oneo  (recently 
opened). — Fashionable  and  roost  ele- 
gantly fitted  up.  Equestrian  exer- 
dses,  etc 

NovedadeSf  Plaiuela  de  la  Cebada. — 
I  A  low  theatre ;  popular  dramas,  farceiy 
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Co.  bat  Sherry  in  Madrid,  direct  from  Du- 
boic'i  of  Jerw.  ITic  Jercf  ambar  at  aar.  per 
bottla,  and  good  Bordnux  and  liqueun :  pale 
ale,  at  S4r.  per  bottle,  and  ooounon  ValdepeHas 
at8r. 

Sfanidk  Laminafg.  —  Muiar,  ScAor  Coi^ 
nellaa,  Na  19  Calle  Canetaa;  baa  a  good 
priMWTWiatiffli  ■ 

S/anisA  Stmgt  and  Jf«Mr.— Taught  by 
Se&or  Yradier,  the  meet  popular  and  niccen>- 
ful  ooflBpoaer  of  Andalusian  ain,  or  Sefior 
Ynienga. 

Piam  Z«tsMU.— SeBorita  Martin,  or  Sefior 
Guelbensu,  aor.  and  4or.  a  leuon. 

S/anisk  Damcu^.—StAor  Ruiz,  baDet-mas- 
ter  at  the  Circo,  or  Prindpe  Theatre. 

Ftmemg  MasUr.—U.  Prtfvott,  CaUe  del 
Bafio. 

Omnlbuies.— General  omnilma  from 
St.  to  Paerta  del  Sol,  crossing  most  of 
the  prinoipal  streets.  For  trayeller,  2r. 
in  daytime,  4r.  by  night ;  for  a  port- 
mantean,  Ir.  or  2r. ;  for  a  hat-box  or 
carpet-bag;  \t.  at  Ir.,  according  to  day 
or  night  seryice. 

PHvaU  Omnilnues. — 16r.  by  day  and 
82r.  by  night  80  kil.  allowed  to  each 
Oarriage.    A  tariff. 

Hired  Oarriages.— Small  one-horse 
broughams,  called  berlinaa ;  when  un- 
occupied, a  small  tin  card  stuck  up  on 
the  comer,  with  the  words  '  Se  alquila.' 
Tariff:— 

Farbs— One  horM  and  two  seata. 
A  '  oouiie,'  day  to  la  at  night  .  ^r. 

.,  19  at  night  to  daybreak .    sor. 

By  the  hour 8r. 

By  the  hour isr. 

N.B. — ir.  for  every  extra  perM»  by  courM, 
and  ar.  by  hour. 

If  two-hone  cal^chea  with  four  seatt. 
A  '  course,'  day  to  midnl^t  6r. 

„  midnight  to  daylneak    .    lar. 

By  the  hour lor. 

By  the  hour i4r. 

Especial  fares  for  driyes  to  racecourse, 
etc.,  but  not  to  and  froiu  stationa 

Oarriages. — By  the  month,  half-year, 
etc.,  at  Calle  de  la  Magdalena,  20r.  per 
half-a-day ;  with  a  footman,  50r. ;  a 
whole  day,  lOOr.  ;  a  month,  2400r. 
At  Calle  de  la  Qrada  No.  4,  half-day, 
60r.;  whole  day^  lOOr.;  a  month,  2400r. 


and  8000r.  ;  also  at  Calle  Yalyerde 
No.  80;  all  very  good  and  decent. 
Small  omnibuses  and  calesas  for  excur« 
sions^  Calle  de  los  Huertas  No.  70. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Bayo  y  Mora, 
correspondents  of  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Calle  de  la  Greda  No.  9 ; 
Weisweiller  and  Bauer,  correspondents 
of  Rothschilds,  Plazuela  Sta.  Maria 
No.  2. 

Money  Ohangers.— Pnerta  del  Sol 
and  Calle  del  Carmen.  N.B, — Bank 
of  San  Fernando  notes  are  not  current 
out  of  the  capital  (I). 

Post  Office.— Opposite  Hotel  des 
Princes,  street  to  right,  Calle  de  San 
Ricardo  No.  6.  Comes  in  twice  a-day, 
and  leaves  at  8  p.ir.  Letters  may  be 
sent  until  7  p.m.  (hours  may  vary  with 
new  railway  lines  opened) ;  for  interior 
of  city,  three  posts  a-day.  The  fo- 
reigners' list,  poUe  refton^,  Bespacho  de 
la  Liata,  open  11  to  6,  is  drawn  alpha- 
betically. A  letter  to  London,  50  hrs. ; 
to  Paris,  40  hrs. ;  to  Bayonne,  24  hrs. 

Telegraph  Oflioe.— Ground  floor  of 
Home  Office,  opposite  HOtel  des  Princes ; 
always  open.  See  General  Information  : 
Telegraph, 

Ohunh  ofJBngland, — Chaplain,  Bey. 
W.  A.  Campbell  Divine  service  on 
Sundays  at  11.80  A.M.,  at  the  British 
Legation.  A  Protestant  burial-ground 
outside  Puerta  de  Toledo,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

British  LegoHorL-'Calle  Torija  Ka 
9,  chano.  hours  from  9  A.M.  to  4.80 

P.M. 

Frendi  Bmbasty. — Chano.  from  2  to 
4  p.m.    Calle  Torija  Na  14. 

Austrian  X«^a(u»i.— Calle  de  la  £s- 
trella  No.  22. 

Belgium. — Calle  del  Barquillo  No. 
14. 

iV>r^t<^.— Calle  Fuencarral  No.  98. 

ihusia.— Calle  San  Mateo  Na  18. 

iS'iMcKm.— Calle  del  Sordo  No.  87. 

JfViiisui.— Calle  de  Hortaleza  Na  89. 
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The  Fcfnigfik  Qfie$  is  Bitaated  in  the 
Royal  Palace,  grotmd-floor,  called  Pri' 
mera  Secretaria  de  Satado. 

(kipiUtnia-OtneraL — Sabida  de  los 
Angeles,  No.  18.  The  Captain-General 
gives  audience  from  10  a.m.  to  12  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Foreigners  who 
have  any  complaint  to  make  can  apply 
tp  this  authority  ;  but  if  to  recover  lost 
articles,  or  in  case  of  petty  conflicts  and 
difficulties  with  natives,  apply  to  any 
Inspector  de  Yigilancia,  who  is  gener- 
ally civil,  may  be  intelligent,  but  must 
not  be  expected  to  be  active. 


ISnvirons. —  Casa  de  Oampo. — A 
royal  shooting-box,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Manzanares,  12  m.  in  circum- 
ference, begun  by  Charles  III.  The 
house  is  paltry ;  the  supply  of  water 
is  abundant,  and  there  are  some  fine 
avenues.  Drive  through  the  Calle 
Azul,  round  the  pond,  to  the  race- 
course, where  a  caricature  Derby  takes 
place  in  May.  Good  shooting.  Apply 
for  permit  to  visit  the  royal  country- 
houses  to  Intendente  de  la  Cnsa  ReaL 
Visit  La  Moneloa,  to  which  place  the 
Buen  Retire  porcelain-manufactory  has 
been  removed.  Cfasino  de  la  Beina, — 
A  small  palace  where  foreign  princes 
and  great  personages  on  a  visit  to  the 
Ooort  are  lodged.  Shown  on  Wed- 
uesdays  and  Saturdays  from  11  a.il  to 
2  P.M.  Bl  P(Emio.-43itnated  2  lesgnes 
N.W.,  on  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Palace  begun  by  Philip  III.,  and  en- 
larged by  Charles  III. ;  shooting  first- 
rate.  Visit  the  tapestried  rooms, 
theatre,  etc 

Alameda. — 14  hr.  drive,  the  country- 
seat  of  Duke  of  Osuna  ;  apply  for  per- 
mit to  his  head  steward.  Some  fine 
avenues ;  the  gardens  well  supplied 
with  water.    Look  at  some  finely-carved 


groups  of  tauiomachian  subjects,  also 
at  the  stables  and  grounds. 

Zo$  Ckmbanchelee, — Two  miserable 
villages,  one  de  arriba  and  the  other 
de  abaiOf  where  some  Madrid  people 
have  had  the  courage  to  build  villas  ; 
amongst  them  Countess  Mont^o ;  1  ^ 
hour  8  drive,  the  fine  bridge  of  Toledo  - 
\B  crossed. 


DisUmct*  to  ikt^riMci/al  viUa(pu  mmr 
Madrid. 

AloorcoD,  •  league!^  and  road  to  Bad^ot. 

Alcoyendaa,  3  leagues,  road  to  Bayonne: 

Afiganda,  4  leaguci^  ezeeUent  crimon  rod 
wine. 

Algete,  5  leagues,  estates  and  paddocks  of 
Duque  dd  Sosto. 

Ban^as,  s  leagues.  Good  shooting — hares 
and  partridges. 

Batres,  5  leagues. 

Bastan,  6  leagues. 

Camillas,  x\  league. 

Carabanchel  Alto,  }  league.    Vide  m^ra. 
M  B^jo^  I  league.    Vide  tufra. 

Cahanillas,  9 leagues.  Road  to  Bayonne; 
some  shooting. 

Chamartin,  z  league.  A  dilapidated  Tilla  of 
Duque  de  Osuna,  where  Napoleon  lodged. 

Qiinchon,  6  leagues. 

Fuencanal,  i^  league.  Eggs  sold  at  Madrid 
come  'fireacos  de  Fuencanral,'  where  they  per- 
haps were  hatched  for  months  before. 

Hortaleia,  z^  league.  As  former,  on  Bay- 
onne road;  large  Tillage. 

Leganes,  z}  league.    Lunatic  Asylum. 

Loeches,  5  leagues.    Mineral  spring. 

Molar  (el),  7  leagues.    Mineral  spring. 

Navalounero,  5  leagues.  Excellent  common 
red  wine. 

Peaadilla,  Hleaguea.  Good  shooting ;  Sotos, 
especially  that  of  Sr.  D.  Andres  Caballero. 

Romanillos,  4  leagues.  Estates  of  Duque  de 
Alba ;  wolf-hunting,  d  egw  in  winter. 

Torre;}an  de  Ard^  3  leagues.  Site  of  battle 
won  by  Marshal  Narvaes  over  the  CarUsts. 

Vada  Madrid,  3  leagues. 

Vallecas,  x\  league.    Fossil  deposits. 
.  ValTerde,  5^  leagues. 

\^calTaro,  i  league.  Battle  won,  1854,  by 
Marshal  CDonnell,  against  the  San  Luis  Go- 
▼emmeQt  generous. 

Villavicioaa,  3  leagues.  Some  summer  riDas^ 
good  climate.  EsculndelngeniesosdeMoate. 
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ICalagiL — Capital  of  proyinoe  of  same 
name ;  bishop's  see,  and  a  trading  sea- 
port ;  pop.  (1861),  94,782. 

Boutea  and  OonTeyaiice  from 
or  to  Madrid.  Bj  rail 
throughout ;  and  thus :  Ma- 
drid to  GdrdoTa,  15J  hrs. ; 
Cues,  194.60,  160.76.  C6rdoya  to  Ma- 
laga time,  6  hrs.;  fares,  98.60,  70.26. 
Two  tnins  a-day.    Distance,  198  kil. 

This  is  the  most  direct  route  between 
Madrid  and  Malaga.  The  soenery  is 
not  deyoid  of  interest  The  principal 
town  on  the  way  is  Moniilla. 

DeacHpHon  of  J2mito.— Shortly  after 
leaTing  OSrdora,  the  Ouadalquiyir  is 
crossed  on  a  sheet-iron  bridge,  resting  on 
tubular  piers  17  metres  higK  The  in- 
significant Quad^jocillo  stream  is  crossed 
tlune  times,  and  Fenuin  Nutiez  is 
reached — a  small  insignificant  town, 
6000  inhabitants,  with  an  old  '  palacio, ' 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  that  name. 
Ascending  slightly,  we  soon  get  to  Mofi- 
HllOf  16,000  inhabitants ;  a  yeiy  strik- 
ingly situated  town,  rising  on  two  hills, 
from  which  the  view  is  yeiy  extensiye. 
See  for  details  on  the  celebrated  wine 
produced  here,  C6rdova:  Excursions, 
and  Qeneral  Information :  TFine,  On 
leaying^  the  Rio  Cabra  is  crossed,  and 
Aguilar  is  reached,  a  small  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  near  which  are 
some  estates  belonging  to  the  wealthy 
house  of  MedinacelL  Excellent  wines, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Montilla. 
An  interesting  though  dilapidated 
Moorish  castle  ;  close  to  it,  upon  a  hill, 
stands  the  Castillo  de  Anzm',  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli.  The 
Genii  is  crossed  shortly  after  leaying 
the  stream  of  Puente  Oenil,  on  an  iron 
bridge.    Close  to  stream  and  town  of 


Fuente  de  Piedra  are  some  excellent 
springs,  which  either  cure,  or  are  sure 
to  alleyiate,  those  who  suffer  from  the 
done,  whence  the  town  has  deriyed  its 
second  name.  On  right  of  stream,  a 
small  salt-water  lake,  16  kil.  circuit ; 
on  left,  a  lofty  hiU ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  fertile  'Campi&a'  of  Anter 
quera. 

BohadiUa. — Cross  the  Guadalhoroe, 
branch  line  to  Antequera,  whence  to 
Granada.  A  tunnel  860  met  long. 
OobanUs,  2  hrs*.  walk,  leads  to  the 
much  frequented  mineral  baths  of  Car- 
ratraca,  by  which  one  can  also  go  to 
Ronda.  Some  10  kil.  W.,  another  road 
leads  across  the  Sierra  de  Pe&arubia  to 
the  town  (4000  inhabitants)  and  estates 
of  Teba,  the  apanage  of  the  Empress  of 
the  French,  who  is  Condesa  de  Teba. 
The  wines  produced  in  its  yicinity  are 
yery  like  that  of  Jerez.  There  are  some 
tracts  of  wild  scenery,  especially  the 
rocky  '  Hoyo/  a  little  beyond  this  last 
stream,  and  a  series  of  tunnels,  6000  m. 
long,  aresuccessiyely  trayersed.  Iron  and 
stone  yiaducts,  tunnels,  and  other  exten- 
siye and  costly  works,  haye  been  required 
to  oyercome  the  difficulties  offered  by 
the  nature  of  the  country.  On  leaying 
the  last  tunnel,  a  beautiful  orange- 
growing  yalley  is  trayersed,  succeeded, 
shortly  after  leaying  station  of  Alora, 
by  others,  planted,  besides,  with  citrona 
trees,  pomegranates,  etc.  Pizarra,  1600 
inhabitants.  Trayellers  going  to  Ronda 
or  Carratraca,  when  proceeding  from 
Malaga,  take  a  road  which  leads  from 
this  station,  2  hrs.  Close  to  Oartama,  an 
ancient  but  now  most  issignificant  town 
on  a  hill,  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an 
old  fortress.  The  soil  around  is  yery 
fertile. 
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At  Malaga,  station  1)11868  in  attend- 
ance ;  Ir.  per  traveller ;  2r.  with  luggage. 
From  SevlUe.— By  rail 
to  Gdrdova,  whence  tU 
supra;  also  by  Utrera  to 
Moron,  rL,  1}  n.,  whence  by  dU  and  rL 
From  jraen.--fiee  06rdov€k 
From  Granada. — ^By  rail  and  diL  to 
station  of  Bobadilla,  whence  bj  rail 
direct.    See  Oranada, 

1^       From  Cadi9,~^'Bj  land,  rid- 
fjSS^  ing  by  Gibraltar.     See  Oib- 
iMUL  rtutar;  by  trail.  Utrera  and 
Moron*  iU  mpra,  or  by  CordoYa. 

By  Sea.—Lopa'i  tttam- 
ert,  the  best  and  fastest; 
cany  the  mail  Agents  at  Oadiz,  Al- 
barznrn  Hermanos ;  at  Malaga,  D.  Luis 
Duarte,  Calle  de  San  Bernardo  el  Yiego 
No.  1.  Leare  Cadiz  for  Malaga  on  1st 
and  16th  of  every  month  at  2  p.m. 
Time,  direct,  16  hrs.  Fares :  Ist  cL, 
160r.;  2d  cL,  lOOr. ;  8d  cl.,  60r.  The 
French  Company  have  a  direct  service, 
and  a  special  one,  on  the  lst»  11th,  and 
2l8t  of  every  month  ;  offlco  at  Malaga, 
M.  Emilio  Scholti  Neven,  24  Alameda. 
1st  d.,  90r. ;  2d  cL,  66r. 

AlieanU, — From  AUcante  to  Malaga 
and  Cadiz,  by  Lopez's  steamers,  on  SU^ 
and  24th  of  every  month,  and  arrive  on 
12th  and  27th.  Offices  at  Alicante.  82 
hrs.  Fares :  Ist  cL,  26ar. ;  2d oL,  ISOr. ; 
8d  d.,  90r.  Leave  for  Alicante,  Barce- 
lona, and  Marseilles,  on  2d  and  17th  of 
every  month,  at  12  A.M.  Fares :  1st 
cL,  260r.;  2d  cl.,  180r.;  8d  cL,  90r. 
Same  for  Barcelona. 

From  Otnoa,  Leghorn, 
Messina,  and  PaUnno,  by 
a  good  large  English  steamer,  the  '  Pa- 
lenna'  Office  at  Malaga,  Mr.  T. 
M'CuUoch,  Calle  de  U  Vend^'a  No.  1. 

SUatMr/rom  Oibraltar, — See  Oibral' 
tar,  6  to  8  hours  by  sea. 

Thane  are  constantly  staaman  plyii^  between 
the  mailer  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranaan  and  Athatic,  Cartegena,  Almeria,  Al- 


gesiraa^  Tarragona,  etc.,  which  may  be  ahrayt 
haaid  of  at  Meaan  H.  Molina  and  Hijo's, 
Pbsuek  Aniola  No.  13;  Zorrilla's,  Cortina 
del  Muella,  No.  33;  Gomes',  Alaaseda  No. 
31,  etc. ;  and  are  duly  advertised  in  dm  botela 
and  local  papers.  There  are  likewisa  laiger 
and  occarioiud  steamers  to  Liverpool,  London^ 
Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Gallidan  ports.  Jf.B.-^ 
Before  taking  tickets  at  the  o6ioe,  we  advise 
travellers  to  vkit  the  steamer,  and  see  whether 
it  may  suit  them  or  not,  as  they  ara,  for  the 
most  part;  small  trading  steamers,  and  afford 
but  scanty  room  and  comfort  finr  human 


From  Oofrratraca,  daOy  duringthe  sea- 
son. Dil.  office  at  Fonda  de 
los  TresBeyes,  eveiy  ni^t 
at  11.  Fares:  berL,  60r. ; 
int,  40r. ;  coap^.  80r.  Offices  at  Car- ' 
ratraca,  in  Fonda  de  Calenco^  which  is 
the  best  Take  dil.  np  at  St  of  La 
Pizarra,  1  hoar  from  Malaga.  Beauti- 
ful scenery  in  the  vicinity.  (SeeG^enera/ 
Information:  Mineral  Springa)  There 
is  another  night  service,  Alameda,  Na 
16,  and  in  Calle  de  Panaderoe,  every 
second  day. 

To  Chwrriana  and  El  Palo,  Small 
dil  daily ;  leave  at  6  A.1L  and  i  P.M. 
Fares :  6r.  to  former,  and  2r.  to  latter. 
Offices,  Calle  del  Desenga&o^  Na  1. 


Climate.— Malaga  is  situated  86*  42^ 
56"  lat  N.,  and  60*  4Sf  long.  W.  of 
Paris ;  86*  42^  18"  lat  N.,  and  48^  6" 
long.  W.  of  Madrid ;  and  86*  48^  lat 
K.,  and  4*  25'  long.  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Malaga  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  medical  stations  in  the  worid^ 
and  must  necessarily  become  better  ap- 
preciated as  it  is  better  known. 

Situaiion, — Its  very  situation  is  most 
favourable  to  constitute  a  good  climate. 
Malaga  lies  opened  to  the  fresh  breezes 
from  the  E.  and  to  the  warm  S.,  whilst 
it  is  absolutely  screened  from  the  N. 
by  its  lofty  hills.  To  the  W.  it  is 
somewhat  exposed  to  the  north-western 
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taml  {the  Franch  vtulral  and  tbs 
Itfttiaa  tmrnonlava),  which  It  nihered 
in  throu^  the  Bocft  del  Ataa,  ft  gap 
In  the  Siem  de  Tercel ;  but  ef  an  that 
wind  li  not  penijclan*,  bnt  dij  end 
taUaeuone. 


TZUPERATURE  OF  MALAGA. 
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It  u  onlr  duKn£  JuHit  Julfi  Auguif,  uid 
SepUabH',  thit  Ihc  lempennm  il  (oa  nnn 
to  bt  ■|nc»U«,  the  ihcnnamQier  tbvn  rmifliv 
InD  }9'  to  84'  IFahi.)  lUa^y  htu.  The  nnji- 
nary  uapmturc  i*  mild  uh]  modcntely  dry 
•od  bncug.  Then  [1  KMhinc  luiioui  In  Ibo 
UOHMpbeni.  Then  iin  jiliKtulely  no  endenic 
diiceie*.  Th«  grot  kdvutace  of  ihii  cliauUe 
UithMliaTaJidiordelicKUpenoairWhoil  hOBe 
would  be  confii>ed  to  their  houKt,  can  here  he 


kiodty  CDBUDUDioted  ta  Ibe  euthoc  by  Dr. 


WiwU—Tht  meet  ^QCDtljr  ob- 
■erreil  ere  the  roUowiag,  in  their  order 
of  rotation:  E,  B.E.,  S.,  S.W,  W., 
N.K,  end  V.K.E.  The  E.,  or  Inantt, 
ie  always  charged  with  moiitnm,  ea  it 
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word,  we  must  obsenre — 1.  The  anta- 
gonism between  the  sea  and  land  winds; 
2.  The  preyalenoe  of  the  fonner  dar- 
ing spring  and  snmmer ;  8.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  latter  in  autumn  and 
winter.  The  air  is  generally  dry  and 
bracing. 

TempenUun. — ^The  ayerage  annual 
temperature  obeerved  during  nine 
years,  1837  to  1848,  by  Doctor  Marti- 
nez y  Mont^  ia  represented  by  19*  14 
centigrades. 

Winter    .  .        ij-iae. 

Spring    .  .        90.98 
Sununer .  96.88 

AuCamn  .  26^98 

In  winter  there  is  only  8"  difference 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
temperature — ^ris.  that  which  separates 
January  (1178),  from  March  (14'86). 

Temperatore  «C  Malaga  in  an  Average  Bed- 
room  withoat  Fire.    Therm.  Fahr. 


i849-sa 

Not. 

Dec. 

}^ 

Ftb. 

Mar. 

69.8 

At  8  a.m.  . 

64.3 

61 

58.5 

^ 

At  19,  windows 

open 

66.1 

6a.4 

60.5 

64.8 

63^2 

At  10  p.m. 

65.8 

69. 

60.3 

645 

Highest  zimy^ 
tnose  houn    . 

70 

69 

66 

66 

66 

Lcwttt    during 

the  day  . 

63 

59 

54 

6e 

69 

Greatest  range  at 

10  p.m.  . 

4 

»S 

SI 

3 

3 

The  mean  winter  temperature  is  56  *41 ; 
thus  it  is  that  Malaga  is  6*  warmer 
than  Rome,  .7*  than  Nice,  8*  than  Pisa, 
18'  than  Pau,  15*  than  Iiondon.  But 
it  also  is  6*  colder  than  Madeira,  4* 
than  Cairo,  8*  than  Malta.  The  mean 
temperature  of  spring  is  62*55,  being 
identical  with  Malta  and  Madeira,  but 
5*  warmer  than  Rome  or  Pisa,  and  8* 
than  Pau.  'The  mean  annual  range 
is  49,  many  degrees  less  than  any  other 
place  on  the  Continent;  that  at  Pau 
being  68* ;  at  Bome,  62* ;  at  Nice,  60*. 
The  range  of  Madeira,  howcTer,  is  only 
81*.    lie  mean  daily  range  amounts 


to  4*1  only,  and  in  this  respect  the 
climate  is  superior  to  any  that  has 
been  noticed ;  the  daily  range  of  Ma- 
deira being  94*;  of  Bome,  10*;  of 
Nice,  9*.'    Pr.  E.  Lee,  iSTpom  ond  ita 

The  aboye  details  are  from  a  bro- 
chure on  the  Chapel  an4  Cemetery,  to 
which  the  writer  has  appended  notes  on 
the  dimate.  These  are  mostly  gathered 
from  the  journals  of  inyalids,  and  may 
be  entirely  depended  upon.  It  also 
states  that  'constant  sunshine  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  Malaga.'  A 
day  on  which  the  sun  does  not  shine 
at  all  is  very  unusual,  especially  in  No- 
yember,  December,  and  January.  In 
February  and  March  the  air  is  less  diy, 
and  a  few  cloudy  and  overcast  days 
generally  occur;  but  even  of  these 
days  a  portion  is  frequently  bright  and 
clear. 

Drynen  of  Air. — There  are  not  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  more  than  ten  days 
on  which  rain  would  prerent  an  inyalid 
from  taking  exercise.  It  is  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  air  that  seems  to  be  the 
most  remarked  feature  in  the  climate 
of  Malaga ;  and  it  is  this  which  renders 
it  for.  many  invalids  much  superior  to 
Madeira,  which,  although  warmer  by 
some  degrees  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
is  very  damp  and  relaxing.  (For  com- 
parison with  temperature  of  principal 
medical  stations,  see. General  Informa- 
tion: Climate,)  From  this  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  only  2*  lower  than 
Malta,  and  5*  than  Madeira,  for  the 
mean  winter  and  spring  temperature- 
being  higher  than  all  the  most  cele- 
brated places  in  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
in  spring  it  is  51*  higher  then  even 
Malta  and  Madeira.  !I%e  thermometer 
seldom  or  never  falls  to  0* ;  and  as  to 
snow,  the  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  seen  it 

It  rains  now  but  seldom ;  and  the 
evaporation  is  so  great  that  the  rain 
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that  &ll8  haa  no  influence  on  the  air, 
and,  to  be  abundant,  a  ahock,  or  strong 
contrast  between  the  £.  and  W.  winds, 
or  between  the  E.  and  S.W.,  is  neces- 
sary. During  nine  years  it  has  rained 
only  262  times,  being  an  average  of  89 
rainy  days  in  the  year ;  the  quantity 
fallen  measuring  405  milL  Now,  the 
number  of  rainy  days  (yearly)  at 
Madeira  ia  70 ;  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
twice  as  much  as  at  Malaga ;  and  at 
Pisa,  fSur  beyond.  The  sky  is  clear  and 
limpid  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  sky 
of  the  Oampagna  of  Rome,  the  heaven 
of  Qreece,  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
splendours  of  the  gold  and  purple  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  sunset  bathes 
this  fieivoured  city.  Now,  daring  the 
above  nine  years,  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere 


Clear 

x974tiiiM 

M. 

Cloudy    . 

691    » 

Rainy 

a6a    „ 

Light  CloiKb  . 

98S    » 

Fony  ormiaty 

16    ,. 

m9 

TempeitttoiM  . 

3    If 

(0 

(0 


The  annual  mean  is  16 '6.  The 
greater  proportionate  amount  of  rain, 
says  Dr.  Lee,  iklling  in  the  autumnal 
montJis. 

Raim  Tabls.— Obiervatioos  ftom  September 
1846  to  Septennber  1851. 
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9-3 

I' 
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ft 

From  Sept.  to 
Dec.  inclusive 

From  Jan.  to 
Aug.  indunve 

9.7 

XO.S 

6-3 
lax 

8,8 
6-7 

3.XO 

88 
ia.3 

Inches    .    .    . 

a3.8   19.7s 

Jfi-JL 

(T<qxigraphia  Medica  de  la  Qudad  de  Ma- 
laga* por  D.  Martines  y  Mont&  Malaga  1853.) 

Ii^u&iiM  of  this  ClvmaU  on  fftaUh 
und  Diteaso. — ^The  characteristics  of  the 
climate  are — great  dryness  of  the  air 
and  trifling  fiill  of  rain,  high  winter 
temperatue,  absence  of  pernicious  winds  I 


and  storms,  prevalence  of  bright  and 
clear  weather.  The  houses  are  generally 
badly  prepared  against  the  heat ;  the 
choice  of  a  house,  its  aspect,  etc.,  are 
therefore  important.  The  changes  be- 
tween diurnal  and  nocturnal  tempera- 
ture are  often  pernicious  to  very  deli- 
cate nervous  constitutions.  The  terrtU 
produces  excitation  both  in  healtliy 
and  sick  persons^  and  aggravates 
phthisical  affections;  and  cerebral 
congestions  often  arise,  inducing,  more- 
over, paralysis.  The  Jevanter  produces 
different  kinds  of  neurosis,  and,  by  sup- 
pressing the  transpiration,  predisposes 
to  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  mortality  tables  in  the  hospital  for 
nine  years  (1840  to  1849)  show  the  fol- 
lowing cases : — 

Gastn>«ta3cic  and  tjrphoid  fevers  90 

Apoplexy  and  duonic  cerebral  affections .  64 

Phthisis 839 

Chronic  affections  of  the  digestive  oigans  33a 

Dysentery 87 

Dropsy 459 

Wounds 14a 

PhthisiB  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  oigans  constitute  about  a 
ninth  part  of  t£e  whole  mortality  in  the 
town  and  hospital.  This  climate  is 
advantageous  to  already  consumptive 
persons,  calculated  as  it  is  to  retard 
the  manifestation  of  serious  symptoms, 
but  it  also  weakens  and  morbifies,  if  we 
could  80  say,  the  healthy  tubercle,  and 
often  causes  the  disease,  among  the 
younger  portion  of  the  population  and 
higher  classes  especially,  opposing  no 
invigorating  influence,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, aiding  the  debility  and  annihila- 
tion which  may  be  caused  by  excesses, 
there  being  a  great  and  continual  ex- 
pense of  life  in  this  hothouse  tempera- 
ture. 

0/Mm  of  Dr.  Ed.  Lee. — ^A  winter  rettd- 
ence  would  be  advantageous  in  many  of  tho 
cases  of  deteriorated  health  and  functional  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  all  com* 
plaints  referable  to  nervous  evritation,  in  db- 


pMnied  with  actiwa  md  trr^olir  drCDhtwn>  I 
ibould  jipprchcfid  the  clinvlc  oi  Malngi  would 
bfl  ntha  prcjudicia]  than  otherwiAe-    On  tht 


kI  bj  tucuUj  ejtdLmbtliljr ; 
kcrt)fidousconipUuiLs,uii''   ''  ' 

mitLent  ftrren  and  otlter 


cipient  tuberculftr  diasve^  b  pvnom  of  an 
excitmble  habit,  BDd  alio  ill  a  loon  advanced 
uage,  in  nich  lulijcca  Dr.  Las  pnTeia  Ma- 
deira, Fail,  or  Ku,  that  of  Malaga  bdni,  hg 
thinlcs,  '  partictdariy  caktiiatod  to  remcdr 
din  am  in  tboae  wIt  atacea  when  the  pmr 
0  pecuiiar  ejcdtaliilil)' 
re  of  a  languid,  lyn- 
la  the  major- 
ity of  ca«es  of  chrmi 

which  caiea  Pan,  Rome,  Piaa,  Madaiia,  ara 
pntaiMe],   IIk  clinuEq  of  Malaga  wcfuld  be 

many  nch  patienta  ni(ht  conAdently  knk  fot- 
waid  to  a  panoanonl  euro.  Chzooic  cougha, 
man  kindi  at  aathma,  will  be  alio  ipcedily 
cuted,  or  at  leaat  canuderabl/  alleviated. 
~  ■  'wc/Dr  :E,  CotOMWlofEauiBonn™, 
|a  being  a  dry.  relaaing  climate. 


id  of  October  to  the  eod 
neHted,  the  bvilid  may  coni- 
tt  Gtanada' — May  aod  June  ; 
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Hotels — I.  Fonda  d«  la  jI 
on  the  iliady  fBafaiouabls  pmnenkda  of 
that  aame.  A  fine  lixgs  hooM,  with 
good  expoaun  ;  kept  by  thi  Swim 
brothen  Bronetti  ;  anrlca  good  ;  id- 
terpreteTB  and  cicerones  tpuking  Xog- 
lish  und  French.  Rooma  well  furnished; 
cooking  Tety  good  ;  charges  high,  and 
detctminnl  bj  tlio  aspect  snd  ttoraj. 
On  Puerta  del  Har,  and  Calle  de  Paiia- 
deroc^  SOr.  a-day.  Entresol  on  Alameda, 
80r. ;  first  floor,  fiOr. ;  second  floor,  40r. 
Table  dliSte  at  i  p.it.  in  «aminer  and 
5  F.K.  in  winter ;  14r.,  with  Tin  ordi- 
naire. Service  paid  extra,  4r.  a-day  on 
the  flrat  floor,  3r.  on  the  iecond  floor. 
Candles  2r. each;  excellent  tea;  'Galig- 
nanl '  taken  In. 

2.  La  FMtoia,  on  the  Alameda,  kept 
bf  an  Englishman.  Good  rooms,  da- 
cently  furnished ;  l^barge8  moderats ; 
a  table  dliete. 

8.  Ha  Oritnle,  on  the  Alameda.  A 
French  establishment ;  table  dliOte  ; 
gpnenJIy  frequented  by  commercial 
trarellen,  and  French  and  Spanish 
tourists. 

LoDaiHaB.  —  Villat. — Few  to  recom- 
mend in  the  town.  Hie  fac«t  an  ad- 
vertised in  the  local  papen.  Families 
are  recommended  to  visit  the  following 
villaa,  which  ate  admirably  aitnated. 
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comfortably  furnished  (aU  things  con- 
sidered), and  let  on  moderate  terms: 
— Firsts  the  Teatino,  belonging  to  SeAor 
D.  Eduaido  Delios,  a  wealthy  merchant ; 
second,  El  Seereo,  the  property  of  Sefior 
Gir6  ;  etc  And  at  TorremoUnos,  1  hr. 
distant,  that  of  Dr.  Parody — shady  and 
retired,  with  excellent  water,  84r.  to 
5Qr.  a^y. 

IiU«rpret&n  and  Oieeronea, — ^For  these 
inquire  at  Hotel  de  la  Alameda,  5f.  a- 
day,  2if.  half-a-day. 

General  Besoriptlon. — Malaga  lies 
pleasantly  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
and  extends  its  straggling  rows  of  low, 
whitewashed  houses  around  the  bay, 
which  the  Punta  of  Los  Cantales  bounds 
to  the  £.,  and  the  old  Tower  of  Pimen- 
tei  to  the  W,  It  is  situated  facing  the 
blue  Mediterranean  and  its  busy  port, 
with  its  back  against  the  range  of  liills 
and  mountains  which  surround  it  to  the 
K.E.,  K.,  and  W.,  and  rise  as  a  pro- 
tecting rampart  against  the  cold  icy 
blasts  from  those  regions. 

To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  dtj 
extends  a  verdant  plateau  some  10  m.  in 
extent,  which  bears  all  the  yaried  and 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  African 
and  American  climes.  This  Vega  or 
Halla,  teeming  with  the  sugar-cane,  the 
vine,  the  palm,  the  olive,  the  orange, 
etc.,  rivals  the  huertas  of  Valencia  and 
Murda.  Beyond  it  the  ground  loses  its 
plainer  surface,  and  becomes  hilly ;  then 
gradually  ascending;  cerros,  embosom- 
ing charming  valleys,  peaks  precipitous 
and  rocky,  appear,  as  the  first  and 
lower  steps  of  the  vast  Sierras,  pregnant 
with  rich  metals  and  precious  marbles. 
To  the  W,,  Malaga  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  the  Guadalmedina  (Arabic, 
River-of-the-city),  a  narrow  and  shallow 
stream,  which  in  winter  is  generally 
crossed  on  foot,  and  beomes  the  usual 
thoroughfare  for  diligences  ;  but^  when 
the  mountain-snows  begin  to  thaw  under 
A  tropical  sun,  it  is  converted  into  an 


impetuous  torrent,  carries  away  bridges 
and  houses,  and  inundates  the  lower 
portions  of  the  town  and  environs.  It 
divides  the  city  about  the  popular  'bar- 
rio del  perchel '  (which  is  mentioned  in 
*  Don  Quixote  *)  from  that  of  La  Trini 
dad.  To  the  £.,  on  a  high,  imposing, 
chalky  hill,  rises  the  Moorish  dtadel, 
the  Gibralfara  The  best  views  of  the 
city  are  obtained,  first,  from  the  bay  and 
summit  of  the  lighthouse ;  second,  fron: 
the  Granada  road.  The  interior  of  th'^ 
dtj  we  can  divide  into  the  older  and 
newer  portions.  We  must  notice  in  the 
former,  which  occupies  the  higher  part, 
and  lies  more  away  from  the  sea,  the 
sombre,  winding,  narrow  streets,  thn 
few  and  irregular  plasas ;  the  low,  dark 
houses;  with  but  few  windows.  In  the 
newer  and  modem  portion,  which  ex  - 
tends  towards  the  sea,  the  houses  an: 
high,  gay,  well  lighted,  the  streets  wide, 
esjiecially  those  of  Ia  Victoria,  Carre 
teria.  Alamos,  Carmen,  etc.,  and  the 
Alameda,  which  is  a  broad  and  hand- 
some street,  with  a  promenade  and  treef> 
in  the  centre.  Most  of  this  portion  waf 
covered  by  the  sea  during  the  Moorish 
rule,  and  caravels  and  feluccas  anchored 
close  to  the  Alameda  Hotel,  at  Puerta 
del  Mar.  The  principal  squares  are— 
Plasa  de  la  Constitucion,  where  several 
of  the  principal  merchants  live ;  de 
lUego,  in  centre  of  which  rises  a  clums> 
monument  in  memory  of  General  Tor- 
r^os  and  his  friends,  who  were  per- 
fidiously put  to  death  on  the  Plaza  del 
Carmen,  in  1881,  for  their  liberalism. 

Malaga  is  a  very  prosperous  trading 
port — ^the  exports  being  considerable, 
and  augmenting  yearly  (see  Andalusia), 
There  is  little  or  no  art,  and  the  passing 
tourist  may  see  everything  in  one  day. 
As  in  eveiy  commercial  dty,  whether 
here  or  elsewhere,  there  is  but  little 
sodety,  though  wealth  abounds.  The 
Malaguefkas  are  considered  to  be  the 
prettiest  women  in  all  Spain,  and  the 
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liying  expression  of  '  gracia '  and  their 
traio  most  agreeable.  The  evening 
lounge  on  the  Alameda,  the  tertolia  in 
the  box  at  the  theatre,  and  high  mass  at 
the  cathedral,  seem  to  be  the  bnlj  occa- 
sions of  reunion  here. 

HiSTOBiOAL  KoTiCB. — Malaga  was 
one  of  the  earlj  Phoenician  £Etotories  in 
Spain  ('  Malaca  magis  ad  Punice  for- 
mam  acoedit' — Sirabo),  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  Phoenician  word '  to  salt, ' 
McUae,  which  in  all  Semitical  languages 
means  the  same,  and  in  Arab  is  written 
'  Malaha ;'  the  salt  fish  being  the  staple 
trade  of  Malaga  as  well  as  of  Cadiz,  et& ; 
and  Strabo  mentions  it,  saying,  *  Mul- 
tumque  ibi  oonfidtur  salsamentL'  Scipio 
raised  it  to  a  mnnidpium,  and  it  be- 
came an  ally  of  Rome^  ('  Ma]aca  foede- 
ratorum.' — Pliny),  Of  the  Phoenician 
period  there  are  a  few  coins  that  tarn 
np  now  and  then*;  of  the  Romans,  two 
interesting  bronze  slabs,  with  fragments 
of  the  municipal  laws  of  Malaga  and 
Salpense,  under  Domitian,  and  now  the 
property  of  Marques  de  Casa  Loring. 
It  was  of  no  great  importance  under  the 
Visigoths,  who  nevertheless  nused  it  to 
a  bishop's  see. 

Malaga  was  taken  in  710  by  the  Ber- 
bers^ under  Tarik ;  but  when  the  land 
was  distributed  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Arab  proper  tribes,  this  region,  or  rayy2^ 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Chund  Alhdrdan, 
or  tribes  of  the  Jordan.  It  became  from 
the  first  a  prosperous  seaport,  and,  from 
its  situation,  soil,  climate,  proximity  to 
Africa,  etc.,  was  always  favoured  and 
loved  by  the  Moor.  The  Arab  historians 
were  never  weary  in  their  praises  of  its 
beautiful  climate,  and  the  bounties  of 
its  generous  soil.  Al-Makkari  men- 
tions its  fruits,  its  exquisite  brevas,  tin 
Al-Malaki,  wliich,  he  says,  were  sent  to 
India  and  China,  for  the  like  were  not 
to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

'Malaga,'  says  El  Idiisi,  '  b  a  most  beautiful 
dtf,  densel  J  peopled,  laige,  and  most  excellent. 


Its  nuukets  are  much  frequented ;  its  trade  is 
important,  and  its  resources  numerous.'  Ibu 
Bathula^  who  visited  it  in  2630,  praises  its  deli- 
cious fruit : — '  I  have  seen  eight  pounds  of  grapes 
sold  in  its  market  for  a  didiem  (about  hropenoe> 
Its  Mursy  (Murcian)  pomegranates  are  like 
rubies,  and  unequalled  in  the  whole  world. 
Beautiful  gilt  porcelain  b  made  at  Malaga,  and 
exported  to  the  furthest  regions  of  the  earth. 
Its  mosque  is  large  and  time-honoured;  its 
patios  have  no  rivals  in  beauty,  and  are  shaded 
by  groves  of  oranges  of  wonderful  beauty.'  And 
he  adds  that  he  saw  at  the  door  a  TsJhib,  or 
preacher,  sitting  amid  his  Alfaki,  and  collecting 
money  from  the  passers-by  to  make  up  the  ran- 
som (rf'some  Moors  whom  a  Castilian  fleet  had 
captured  on  the  shores  of  La  Fuengirola. 

The  wine  produced  here  was  in  their 
time  as  well  or  better  appreciated  than 
it  is  now,  and  the  Xardb  Al-Maiaki, 
though  wine  was  prohibited  by  Ma- 
homet, was,  probably  for  that  very  rea- 
son, proverbially  deliaious.  Al-Makkari 
tells  a  story  of  a  dying  Moor,  whom  the 
Alfaki  was  entreating  to  pray  to  God ; 
oi\  which  he  exclaimed,  *  0  Lord  1  of  all 
tilings  which  Tliou  hast  in  paradise,  I 
only  ask  for  two :  grant  me  to  drink 
this  Malaga  Xar&b,  and  the  Zebibi  of 
Seville' (sort  of  muscatel). 

This  writer  also  mentions  the  magnificent 
stufis,  hollks,  made  here  for  dress,  and  on  which 
were  embroidered  portraits  of  celebrated  khaliis, 
etc.  Ibn-al-Jathib  calls  it  'the  centre  peari 
(that  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  necklace) ;  aland 
of  paradise ;  polar  star ;  diadem  of  the  moon  ; 
forehead  of  a  beMritching  beauty  unveiled  ;*  etc. 
etc.  What  Malaga  was  under  the  Mo<»rs  in  the 
middle  of  the  ssth  century,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  interesting '  Cronica  de  D.  Pedro  NiSo, 
Conde  de  Buelna,'  of  which  there  is  a  good  edi- 
tion of  K78S,  Madrid,  Imprenta  de  Sandia. 

The  importance  of  Malaga  b^gan  espe- 
cially about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
cenkiiy,  when  the  residence  of  the  Wall 
of  Bayza  was  removed  here  from  Arohi- 
dona,  whence  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Rayya,  Medina  Rayya,  is  often  found 
in  Arab  writers  of  that  period.  In  the 
11th  century  it  became  the  court  of  the 
Emirs  of  the  Idrisite  dynasty,  which 
extended  its  rule  to  Cordova^  but  lasted 
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only  twenty  yean.  Snbaeqnenily  it 
became  dependent  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
then  of  Granada ;  was  the  centre  of 
sereral  great  rebellions  and  resistanofl^ 
and,  after  a  dreadful  si^ge,  Ferdinand 
and  Gatherine  entered  it,  August  18, 
1487,  breaking  eyery  pledge^  fixing 
thirty  dollass  a-head  as  a  ransom  for  the 
population,  and,  on  their  inability  to 
pay,  condemning  them  all  to  slayery, 
confiscation,  and  the  faggot 

Thoae  whom  It  may  interest  to  know  tha  state 
of  Malaga  at  that  penod,  may  read  the  Chron- 
icles of  El  Qua  de  los  Palacios  ('  Cronica  de 
los  Reyes  GatoUcos'),  which  haTe  been  recently 
published  at  Granada,  besides  those  of  Heman 
Fttes  del  Pnlgar,  and  the  Catabm  LlitriL's  Let- 
ters. This  latter  was  sent  to  Malaga  by  the 
people  of  the  Balearic  Islands  to  settle  some 
.affidrs  connected  with  them,  and  in  the  character 
of  envoy  to  the  Catholic  kings.  According  to 
hlso,  the  great  sights  then  were  the  Jewry,  the 
Casa  de  los  Gcnoveses  (a  palace  built  by  Geno- 
ese merchantsX  the  Tanuanas'  or  Aiaenal,  etc. ; 
the  mosque  which  Llitri  calls  'molt  gentil  cosa,' 
was  half  the  site  of  that  at  Cordova,  decorated 
with  marble  and  Jasper  pillars,  and  ornamented 
like  a  filigree  jewel  Isabella,  after  it  was  puri- 
fied, made  to  it  a  present  of  a  bit  of  the  true 
cross,  and  two  beDs  out  of  thirty  which  she  car^ 
ried  with  her,  to  distribute  among  the  conquered 
dties.  The  patio  was  most  beautiful,  etc.,  the 
walls  of  the  dty  massive,  the  streets  narrow  and 
sombre,  and  there  were  no  squares,  the  outside 
of  houses  was  plain  and  melancholy,  but  the  in- 
terior rooms,  patios,  decorated  with  paintings, 
marbles,  etc 

The  decadence  of  the  town  now  began. 
Malaga  dwindled  into  a  third-rate  pro- 
yinoial  city.  In  1810  it  was  easily  tdcen 
by  Sebastian!,  who  exacted  12,000,  OOOr. 
from  the  terror-striclEen  inhabitants. 
Malaga  has  been  the  birthplace  of 
sereral  eminent  Arab  writera— of  the 
naturalist  Abu-BeithAr,  and  of  Moh. 
Ben  Kassim;  also  of  great  Moorish 
doctors,  chess-players,  etc.,  and  of  the 
learned  Alderetes,  one  of  whom,  Ber- 
nardo^ wrote  the  '  Origen  de  la  Lengua 
Castellana,'  Rome,  1606,  4to.;  Pedro 
Montoano,  the  numismatic  Yelasques 
de  Velasco^  etc. 


Bightnt—Caihedral^  Iglesia   d$  la 
Vietoria,  Qihralfmro^  Ataraaomu, 

CatlcdnL— Rises  on  the  site  of  the 
former  moeqne,  which  was  eonrerted 
into  a  Gothic  chnreh,  of  which  nothing 
remains  sare  the  portal  of  the  Sagrario, 
which  belongs  to  the  decline  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  is  decorated  with 
canopied  saints,  foliage,  and  a  profusion 
of  Moro-Gothic  details.  The  present 
GrBOo- Roman  edifice  was  designed, 
according  to  most  writers,  by  Diego  de 
Siloe ;  the  plans  being  presented  to  and 
approYed  by  the  chapter  in  1528.  The 
works  were  begun  immediately,  bat  had 
to  be  interrupted  from  want  of  ftmds 
and  royal  patronage.  It  was  partly 
destroyed  in  1680  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  works,  resumed  in  1719  (not  a 
fayonrable  epoch  for  art),  were,  after 
sereral  modifications,  interrupted  once 
more  in  1766,  and  haye  nerer  been 
completed.  Thoa  an  edifice,  begun  on 
a  large  scale,  after  excellent  designs, 
has  been  gradually  disfigured,  and  pre- 
sents now  an  unmeaning  pile^  chwac- 
terised  by  aU  the  defects  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  school  at  the  worst  periods. 
The  length  of  it  is  about  874  ft.,  the 
breadth  243  ft.,  and  the  height  182  ft. 
There  are  seren  entrances.  The  prin- 
cipal facade  is  to  the  N.  and  in  an 
irregular  square.  The  entrance  consists 
of  three  fine  arches  resting  on  Corinthian 
pillars;  the  upper  portion  or  stage 
belongs  to  the  Composite  order,  and  is 
flanked  by  only  one  tower,  the  other 
not  being  completed.  This  tower  is 
light,  of  good  proportions,  but  the  effect 
is  marred  by  pilasters,  balconies,  balus- 
trades, simulated  openings,  etc.  The 
height  is  860  ft.  The  view  from  it  is 
glorious,  but  the  sight  of  the  cathedral 
itself  is  most  effective  and  pleasing  from 
a  distance,  owing  to  the  whiteness  of 
the  stone,  the  length  of  the  edifice,  and 
the  quaint  small  cupolas  of  the  root 

Interior. — ^Thiee  naves  divided   bj 
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Corinthian-gnraped  fluted  pillan  placed 
back  to  back  upon  circular,  heavy,  and 
disproportionate  pedestals.  The  capi- 
tals are  also  incongruous,  and  their 
entablature  too  lai^  The  arches  of 
the  roof  do  not.  spring  directly  from 
these  pillars,  but  rest  on  columns  in 
the  comicei  It  is  spacious  and  lofty, 
but  too  much  lighted  tip ;  of  monoton- 
ous symmetry  between  the  parts,  cold 
and  unmeaning.  The  High  Chapel  was 
designed  by  Alfonso  Cano.  The  altar  is 
modem  and  in  bad  taste.  The  fire 
frescoes  of  the  Passion  are  by  Cesar  of 
Arbada,  1680.  Tlie  pavement  is  of 
white  and  blue  miarbles,  and  the  roof 
is  decorated  with  gilt  and  painted 
rooettes.  The  transept  portals  are 
elegant.  The  cAotr  dates  1592-16S1, 
and  is  the  work  of  Y ergara  the  younger, 
to  whom  Dias  de  Pidacios  succeeded. 
The  stalls  were  designed  by  Luis  Ortiz 
and  the  Italian  sculptor  Giuseppe 
Michael,  1 668.  Forty  statues  of  saints, 
which  were  then  wanting,  were  confided 
to  Pedro  de  Mena.  The  carving  is  of 
no  great  merit ;  the  wood  employed  is 
mahogany,  cedar,  eta  The  statues  are 
the  best  portion,  and  Cano's  taste  is 
here  revealed  by  his  pupil  Hena.  The 
chapels  are  indifferent,  and  contain  few 
pictures. 

OapmadeN.  S.  delBotario,  the  large 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Boeaiy,  is 
by  Alfonso  Cano.  St  Dominik  and 
St  Francis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin, 
are  excellently  drawn.  The  marbideaBa 
on  the  Vila's  face,  the  delicate  hand- 
ling of  the  draperies,  are  all  to  be 
noticed ;  but  the  colouring  is  not  so 
good  as  usual. 

OapiUa  de  la  Chneepcion,  —  This 
'mystery'  is  represented  in  a  painting 
by  Mateo  Cereso. 

Oapilla  de  lo§  Reyea, — ^A  holy  image 
which  used  to  be  carried  by  the  Catho- 
lic kings  in  fheir  campaigns ;  on  right 
and  left  their  portraits,  both  copies. 


OapiUa  de  San  FraneUco, — Yiigin 
and  Dead  Christ,  ascribed,  erroneoiuily 
we  think,  to  Morales. 

AUar  del  ^Vtuoono.— It  is  of  jasper. 
The  image  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Adam, 
whose  St  Michael  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada  is  better,  and  his  masterpiece. 
The  paintings  of  Sta.  Agneda  and  Sta. 
Cecilia  are  both  ascribed  to  Murillo  ( I). 

In  the  square  on  the  right  of  catho- 
dral  is  the  indifferent  Bishop's  Palace, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  elegant  Pnerta 
del  Sagrario. 

ChvsrdiqfBlOritiodeLaVidorla.^ 
On  the  site  of  the  Catholic  king'p  tent, 
which  was  put  up  during  the  siege  of 
1487.  The  miserable,  whitewashed, 
small  San  Roque  dose  by  was  the  first 
Christian  edifice  erected  here  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  Tlie  image,  highly 
revered,  was  removed  from  it  when  the 
present  larger  church  was  bnilt^  and 
placed  on  the  high  altar  within  a  small 
circular  churrigueresque  chapel,  where, 
by  means  of  curtains,  etc.,  the  light  is 
so  managed  as  to  produce  a  soft,  purple, 
vapoury  atmosphere.  The  imsge  was 
brought  here  by  the  Catholic  kingk 
The  Jewels  it  once  possessed  became  a 
prey  in  Sebastiani's  hands,  who  did  not 
forget  the  silver  candelabra,  etc.  To 
the  right  of  altar  is  Ferdinand's  pendon 
or  royal  standard,  and  to  the  left  the 
one  taken  from  the  Moors.  The  former, 
when  the  dty  surrendered,  was  hoisted 
in  the  alcazaba  or  castle  on  the  Torre 
dd  Homenage.  There  are  a  good  stair^ 
case  and  some  tombs  of  the  Buenavista 
fiimily. 

The  minor  churches  are  all  un* 
interesting;  as,  after  the  conquest^  the 
king's  favour  was  withdrawn  from  it ; 
and  it  was  deserted  alike  by  wealthy 
Moors  and  the  nobility ;  and  merchants 
were  even  reluctant  to  inhabit  this 
desolate  city,  notwithstanding  the 
Aieroa  granted,  the  privileges  offered 
to  those  who  would  colonise  its  aban- 
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doned  huerta,  and  the  offen  t<^  the 
Genoese  to  be  restored  their  barrio^  etc. 
Santiago  and  Sto.  Domingo,  near  the 
riyer,  are  indifferent  That  of  Santos 
Martires  contains  some  good  painted 
Aculptore  representing  Apostles,  San- 
tiago, and  San  Juan,  date  1490. 

Gibralfaro.— The  ascent  is  easy,  and 
the  view  from  the  height  extensive  and 
fine.  The  alcazaba  was  united  by  the 
Arabs  to  Gibralfaro,  and  the  city  was 
hooped  in  within  a  quadruple  circle  of 
walk.  To  K.  is  still  the  former  Torre 
delYigia,  the  watch-tower,  theAtalaya; 
and  to  S.  the  usual  Moorish  La  Vela, 
on  which  D.  Pedro  de  Toledo  placed  his 
Silver  Cross  on  the  day  of  the  surrender 
of  the  city  by  the  Moors.  The  two 
steep  ascents  lead  both  to  the  deeply- 
recessed  Puerta  de  Hierro,  whose  Arab 
ogival  and  horseshoe  arches  observe,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  vestiges  about  the 
columns,  and  mutilated  Corinthian 
capitals ;  the  two  other  gates — Arco  de 
Qnsto  and  Cuartos  de  Granada— are  not 
as  interesting.  The  Moorish  castle 
dates  1279 ;  the  lower  portion  or  alca- 
zaba was  anterior  to  the  Moorish  period, 
and  its  foundations  as  well  as  those  of 
^e  walls  are  probably  Phoenician.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Gibralfaro  (from 
gebel,  rock ;  faro  the  QnelL  faros,  light- 
house), which,  an  old  Phoenician  castle, 
was  repaired  by  Mohammed  of  Granada, 
who  leigned  1273  to  1802 ;  but  part  of 
which  had  been  raised  end  of  11th  cen- 
tury by  Ibn-Habus-£l-ZinhachL  N.B. 
— It  can  be  visited  at  12  o'clock  daily, 
by  sending  card  to  gobemador  of  the 
alcazaba.  The  possession  of  this 
neglected,  ill-defended,  but  strong  posi- 
tion, is  the  key  of  Malaga  and  the  Port» 
as  the  possession  of  both  were  in  Fer- 
dinand's time  the  key  to  Granada. 

Atartuanas  {Arabic^  Dhar  Sanaa, 
literally  workhouse,  whence  the  Spanish 
ddnena  and  orMnoQ. — These  were  the 
Moorish  dockyards,  once  of  great  extent 


and  importance;  their  situation  in  a 
back  street  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
receding  of  the  sea.  The  only  remains 
consist  of  an  elegant  horseshoe  arch 
imbedded  in  the  wall,  with  two  shieldH 
on  the  sides,  and  the  motto  of  the 
Naserite  Endra,  'Gfod  alone  is  the 
Conqueror.' 

Librariea.  —The  Episcopal  Biblioteca 
consists  of  6000  vols.,  and  was  estab- 
lished under  Charles  III.  The  old 
catalogue  dates  1880.  They  have  been 
abandoned  a  good  deal  to  real  book- 
worms, and  are  full  of  wise  but  uncom- 
fortable dust.  It  is  rich  in  Bible  lite- 
rature^ Fathers  of  the  Church,  Councils ; 
a  fine  MS.  missal  of  18th  century,  and 
a  few  MSS.  mostly  about  the  history  of 
this  city.  In  the  scanty  and  still  more 
modem  library  of  the  Institute  Pro- 
vincial there  is  a  valuablo  work  on 
botany,  all  MSS.,  and  with  a  good  her- 
baiy.  The  Marq.  of  Casa  Loring  has 
some  antiquities,  and  a  fine  collection 
of  books  and  MSS.  In  that  of  Los 
Herederos  of  Sr.  Oliver  inquire  for  the 
collection  of  early  chronicles  and  Elze- 
virian editions. 

Pieiures. — Private  galleries  do  not 
exist  There  are,  however,  some  good 
pictures  at  D.  Juan  Ginb',  Marq.  of 
Casa  Loring,  Sr.  Don  Miguel  Crooke 
(pronounced  crow-quay),  at  the  Eng- 
lish Consul's,  etc. 

Promenades,  Theatres,  eta — The 
only  fashionable  paseo  is  the  Alameda. 
It  is  situated  S.  of  the  town,  is  long  sod 
spadous,  and  with  an  elegant  fountain 
at  one  extremity,  which  was  ordered  at 
Genoa  by  Charles  Y.  for  his  palace  of 
Granada,  was  taken,  on  board  the 
Spanish  vessel  which  was  conveying  it, 
by  Barbarossa,  and  recovered  by  D.  Ber- 
nardino de  Mendoza,  General  de  Gkdera& 
It  consists  of  two  tazzas,  and  is  most 
effective,  being  decorated  with  marbli^ 
oupids,  sirens,  nymphs,  etc.,  dressed  ic 
a  light  fig-leaf  costume  most  appro 
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pnate  to  Maltga  climate.  On  tlie  Ala- 
meda the  militaTy  band  plays  on 
Sondays  and  Thnndaye,  in  winter  from 
S  to  6 ;  in  snmmer  late  in  the  erening. 
We  oleo  reoommend  the  Paseo  del 
Camino  Nnevo,  from  the  church  of  La 
Victoria,  along  the  Gibralfaro  and  aea, 
and  Yelez-Midaga  road  to  El  Palo — 
part  of  it  is  ca^ed  Paseo  de  Reding. 
That  of  OUetas  or  Capuchinoe  is  ako 
pleasant,  to  La  Caleta,  a  dried-np  arroyo 
near  the  sea,  20  min.  drire,  and  the  re- 
sort of  the  lower  classes  on  holidays — 
dancing,  sipping  lagrimas  wine^  playing 
hide-and-seek  behind  the  tall  higo- 
chnmbos,  eating  the  exquisite  boque- 
rones,  before  which  Greenwich  white- 
bait pales.  DriTe  also  on  the.  Gamino 
de  Antequera — ^to  Churriana,  where  all 
the  bread  consumed  in  the  city  is 
baked ;  8  hrs.  drive  there  and  back ; 
about  lOOr.  in  a  two-horse  caliche. 
Another  drive  1)  hr.,  by  Plaza  de  Ter- 
ry os,  La  Victoria,  Fuente  de  la  Maria 
(excellent  drinking  water),  La  Galeta, 
Cortina  del  Muelle,  etc. 

The  TetUro  Principal  and  that  of 
Fiimcipe  Alfonso  are  indifferently  built ; 
they  are  well  frequented. 

The  Plaut  de  Toro8  is  large,  and  can 
hold  10,000  spectators ;  but  the  eorrtdas 
are  seldom  good. 

FnHvala.  ^ThB  principal  festivals 
are  Ctomival,  which  is  very  gay  here  in 
the  streets  and  indoors,  when  balls  are 
given  at  the  Gasino,  and  masquerades 
in  some  houses.  Christmas  Eve  {la 
noehs  buena)  is  noisy  but  How;  the 
markets  may  be  visited  then,  and  Puerta 
del  Mar,  where  piles  of  oranges,  sweet 
lemons,  watery  limss,  etc.,  are  most 
tempting ;  very  picturesque.  The 
churches  at  night  are  then  splendidly 
illuminated. 

Post  Office. — Calle  de  Casapalma. 
Stamps,  for  England,  one  of  2r.  for  a 
simple  letter;  for  certified  letters,  a 
stamp  of  4r.  beside  the  2r.  stamp.    For 


France^  12c.  stamp ;  eertifled  letter,  8r. 
stamp.  For  Spain,  a  stamp  of  2c.  For 
Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  no  t^ffnu^ 
ehisement  A  letter  takes  :  to  London, 
6  days ;  to  Paris,  6  days  ;  to  Madrid,  2 
days.  Hours  of  delivery,  2  p.m.,  and 
leaves  at  7  A.x.  Open  fit>m  8  A.X.  to 
12  N.,  and  frt>m  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Telegraph,— To  Paris,  61r.  90o. ;  to 
London,  61r.  28o.  for  twenty  words ;  it 
is  open  day  and  night  at  all  hours. 
At  the  Aduana  or  Custom  House. 

€f<miule,^H.BM.t  W.  Penrose  Mark^ 
Calle  de  Peligroe  No.  21.  Fi|moe,  M. 
Clavet,  U.  States,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Panaderos  No.  5. 

Banken.-^TS.  Heredia,  on  the  Ala- 
meda; Orueta,  Cortina  del  Muelle; 
Larios,  on  the  Alameda.  * 

ChurA  of  England  Chaplaincy. — 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Matthew  Powley,  M.A. 
Morning  service  eveiy  Sunday  at  11 
A.M. ;  afternoon  service  at  4  p.m.  Ser- 
vice at  the  Consulate  House.  The 
Protestant  Cemetery  was  established  by 
Mr.  W.  Mark,  RB.M.'s  Consul  at  Ma- 
Isga,  father  of  the  actual  consul,  in 
1880.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  the 
view  from  it  is  glorious. 

English  Doetor.-^Dr,  Shortliff,  a  well- 
recommended  English  physician,  who 
has  resided  here  for  many  years,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  climate, 
etc.  Herr  Bunsen,  German  physician. 
Prolongo^  apothecary,  Passge  de  Larios. 
Giralde  and  Vont^  two  good  Spanish 
doctors;  the  first  speaks  French.  $2 
fee  to  doctors  at  the  hotel,  and  one  at 
their  own  house. 

Coffee-house. — Caf(S  Suizo,  Calle  de 
Campa&ia* 

Casino, — Introduction  by  one's  bank- 
er or  consul,  for  seven  days  or  a  fort* 
night,  English  and  French  papers, 
Cortina  del  Muella. 

Baths. — Sea-bathing,  from  June  to 
September,  opposite  the  Custom  House, 
two  establishments — De  Diana,  and  Ls 
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Ertrelk.  Baths  at  Alvarei'a  Plamela 
defian  Frandaca 

FmUiot  JBcUdblea  qf  ihe  Ooimtry, — 
lVi%.  —  Boqneronea  (like  white-bait), 
jnnqiiitai^  agigetas  and  oalamarea ;  ba- 
tata de  Malaga,  iweet  potatoes  raisiiUy 
and  almonds,  and  sngar-oane.  Figs, 
called  higoa  chnmboe,  exoellent  (100 
for  4r.) 

fPimet.— Malaga  is  celebrated  for  its 
exquisite  vino  e  lagrimaa  (tears  liter- 
ally), not  nnlike  the  Italian  produce  of 
that  name^  Zaehryma  Ckridi;  dry 
Malaga  is  also  exoellent  and  wholesome ; 
upwards  of  50,000  pipes  are  annually 
produced;  the  principal  markets  are 
United  States  and  a  America.  Good 
imitations  of  Cura^ao^  Anisette^  and 
other  liqueurs  are  made  and  exported. 
See  General  Information  :  Winea, 

WtM-mardumU, — Don  Antonio  Cam- 
po;  Mess.  Lorin^  Larios.  i2ain»- 
merckantB, — Clemens  and  Bresea. 

Ttrra<0tia  ^j^wmv.^  Statuettes,  gnMips, 
etc.,  repreaentJBg  types  selected  emoog  Uie 
peasantry,  buU-fighten,  etc,  are  admirably 
executed  here,  and  arscdebntedan  orer  Spain. 
L&m,  Calle  Sta.  Luda,  an  artist,  Jostf  Cabero, 
Passage  de  Heredia,  f  i6,  a  good  large  figure, 
|8  and  #4  for  smaller  ones. 
'  BpokulUr.—llaytL,  Puetta  dd  Mar,  most 
obliging  and  well-informed.  Has  a  good  lot 
of  French  and  English  books,  etc,  guides, 
maps,  and  general  stationery. 

Litktgr»/ks  ami  Frmts.—^taman  de  Here- 
dia. 

/To^rdinrKMr.— Sancho,  Phun  de  la  Coostitu- 

TWe^r.— Vara,  Plata  Constitucion. 
ITtf/cAMAbr.— Schosiner,  Calle  Granada. 
{;i;mrr.~Costilla,  Calle  Granada. 

Boat  Fares. — From  steamer  to  land, 
2r.  a  person,  and  2r.  a  oolis.  IVom  boat 
to  hotel  or  Custom  House,  6r. ;  a  trunk, 
2r. ;  a  hat-box,  and  promenade^  6r. 

Oab  Vares. — Morning  to  Night, 

a  Seats,  course     .  .  .  .  4r. 

„        by  the  hour  .  .  .  8r. 

4  Seats,  course     .  .  .  .  6r. 

„        by  the  hour  •  icr. 


NiffiU  to  Morning. 


aSeati^  oouise 

„        by  the  hour 
4Seats,courM 

M        by  the  hoar 


zor. 
xor. 
X4r. 


Firrt  hour,  though  not  completed,  must  be 
paid  as  whole ;  every  quarter  after  the  first  hour, 
proportionately. 

Ha]f-«-day,  4ar. ;  entire  day,  tot  ;  by  tha 
BMnth,  conventional  prices  within  the  tkf 
bounds,  outside  about  i4r.  the  hour. 

A  lai^  two-hocM  caltehe,  aor.  an  hoar  with- 
in the  dty. 

Best  Sttuid,  opposite  the  Ahneda  Hotd,  on 
the  Alameda. 

At  MiraUaa,  Ahuneda,  excellent  caliches  or 
broughams,  isr.  an  hour;  fs  n-day;  by  the 
month,  footmen  induded. 

/ffnn  U  Ut—Ak  Miralbs  and  Pedro's  i9r. 
ahoneperday.    Good  kdies* saddles. 

The  Fort.— TVvkis.— The  port  is  spa- 
cious, and  secure,  sheltered  from  all 
dangerous  winds  save  that  from  the  £., 
which,  when  it  blows  with  riolence^ 
endangers  the  smaller  craft  The  mole 
on  the  eastern  side  is  fine,  and  was 
built  in  1688  ;  it  is  2100  ft  in  length, 
and  at  the  extremity  stands  a  new  light- 
house^ the  light  of  which  reyolyes 
once  every  minute ;  a  shoal  which  is 
growing  up  round  the  mole-head  would 
rapidly  and  seriously  diminiih  the  depth 
of  water  throughout  the  harbour,  were 
it  not  for  the  dredging-machine  which 
is  continually  employed  in  clearing  it 
out  The  depth  at  the  entranoe  and 
within  varies  from  26  ft  to  80  ft.,  and 
nearer  to  the  quays,  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft 
only.  The  harbour  is  spacious  enough 
to  accommodate  upwards  of  460  mer- 
chant ships,  and  the  fleets  of  Carthage 
and  those  of  Rome  anchored  here  for 
repairs  and  provisions.  The  trade  of 
Malaga  »  to  what  it  might  be  in  the 
proportion  of  0  :  1000.  For'  this  and 
the  surrounding  provinces  literally  OTer- 
flow  with  wine^  oil,  etc,  and  might  be 
turned  into  the  most  flourisliing  cotton- 
growing  and  sugar-producing  countries 
in  the  world;  for  it  truly  is  the  capita] 
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of  tropiGal  Europe^  and  is,  u  the  poets 

Malaga,  lanechiaera. 
La  dd  eternal  primairera. 
La  que  balla  dulce  d  mar 
Entre  jaamin  y  aahar. 

The  wine  trade  amoonts  nearly  to 
some  1,600,000  arrohas ;  diy  nisins  to 
1^000,000  arrohas ;  lemons  and  oranges 
to  15,000,000  arrohas ;  282,628  arrohas 
of  figs ;  almonds  and  other  fruit  are 
eztensiyely  exported. 

Of  the  riches  in  fhiit-prodnce  the 
trayeller  will  easily  oonTinoe  himself  if 
he  is  at  Malaga  ahont  the  end  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  December,  when  the 
Mole  and  the  Yelez  Road  present  a  most 
noyel  and  picturesque  sight.  The 
vintage  is  then  over,  and  the  fruit  piled 
up  and  placed  in  boxes  for  shipment 
There  are  eereral  manufactories  in  full 
actiyity — sugar-refineries,  cotton-mills, 
bcpides  iron-foundries,  soap-works,  etc. 

IQxoQTslonB  may  be  made  to  Torre- 
molinos;  to  £1  Retire,  a  fine  estate  of 
Conde  de  Aloolea ;  for  permit  apply  to 
his  agents  Se&or  Orueta.  The  gurdens 
are  pretty,  somewhat  neglected,  and  the 
principal  pictures  formerly  here  re- 
moved  to  his  palace  at  Madrid. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  energies 
of  this  province  are  not  turned  from 
politics  and  empUomania  into  the  more 
satisfactory  and  lucrative  mercantile 
andindustrialprofessiona.  The  botany 
and  geology  would  then  be  better 
known,  and  their  hidden  treasures 
brought  fo  light  The  hills  abound  in 
metals,  marbles,  admirable  in  colour, 
fineness  of  grain,  etc  ;  in  mineral 
springs  of  very  great  efficiency,  of 
which  Alhama  and  Carratraca  are 
examples ;  of  streams  and  waterfalls 
that  would  work  mills  and  factories. 
We  refer  readers  for  more  details  on  the 
agriculture  of  this  province  to  Qenend 
Information :  AgricuUur^-'-ovly  adding 
that,  among  others,  iheftnau,  or  estates 


of  La  Conception  and  San  Jos^,  be* 
longing  to  Marqu^  de  Oasa  Loiin|^  are 
among  those  best  worth  a  visit  The 
fish  is  excellent,  and  there  ars  more  than 
nlnetysorts;  the  best  are  the  boqujsrones. 
The  geological  exploration  of  this 
province  has  yet  to  be  mad&  and  will 
amply  repay  time  and  trouble.  Geo- 
l<^ts  will  not  fail  to  visit  the  un- 
trodden stakotital  caverns,  which  are 
very  numerous  here.  The  caverns  of 
Los  Gantalea,  Ardalez,  and  Tejares  are 
especially  worth  visiting.  Visit  also 
the  large  pleooene  superior  tertiary  ma- 
rine deposit  between  Gerro  de  San 
Anton  and  Torre  de  San  Telmo,  E.  of 
Malaga,  and  abounding  in  fossil  sheUs, 
OaimB,  Oardii  PtcUn^  etc  These  ter^ 
tiary  beds  constitute  the  soil  on  which 
the  city  stands. 

A  Vttrticd  sectioo  of  the  h€trro  quarries  of 
Lot  Tejares  presents  a  layer  of  vegetable  scmI 
some  a  to  3  yards  deep ;  and  below  it  one  of 
clayey  sand»  6  to  8  yards  In  depth.  There  are 
found  beds  of  ydlow  day  8  to  9  yards  thick, 
under  a  layer  of  fossil  shells,  and  under  it  one 
of  blue  day,  used  here  to  make  bricks  and 
common  earthenware.  One  spedes  of  Natictt, 
one  of  CtUamtUf  two  DtHtalu^  five  PtcUnt^ 
two  Osirtti,  and  one  Pitma^  were  found  by  Sr. 
Prolongo,  on  a  slight  investigation  he  made 
some  yean  ago  with  M.  VemeuiL  Around 
Malaga  the  minerals  found  arr'  carboniferous 
and  sandy  qaartz,  and  the  common  doe  amid 
dajrey  slate,  and  mica,  and  lignite  in  the  Arroyo 
de  los  Angdes  and  Cerro  Coronada  Compact 
limestone  is  found  in  the  upper  portions  of  most 
of  the  sdl  around  the  dty.  Siliceous  and  red 
compact  limestone,  mixed  with  fossils,  u  also 
met  on  Gibral£ut>  and  Corrode  San  Anton. 
White  pyrite  is  found  on  the  Camino  Nuevo  de 
la  Victoria,  and  a  mine  of  it  was  worked  some 
]rean  ago  on  the  skqws  of  Cerro  de  San  Cristo- 
bal Oqiper  pyrite  and  barytiae  abound  about 
El  Pdo,  Puente  dd  Indio,  Las  Ermitas,  etc. 
The  rocks  may  be  thus  clasdfied  . — Red  sand- 
stone,  about  the  Ermitas;  slate  and  schist; 
the  hills  all  around  principally  consut  of  com- 
pact, cretaceous  limestone.  See,  for  fuller 
details,  Books  o/Ro/trence  and  General  Infor- 
wafMm—Gtol^t  AgriaUturf^  etc 

Books  of  R^ftrenci. — i.  'Guia  del  Viagero 
en  Malaga,'  by  Vili;  MalagA  i86i,Calle  Nueva 
No.  6z,  Imprenta  EqpaSela,  1  vd.  with  cuts. 
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UmAiI  to  the  general  tooriit,  but  of  no  import- 
anco  for  the  study  of  the  city,  its  history,  anti- 
quities, etc 

a.  'Topografia  m&lica  de  la  Gudad  do 
Malaga,'  by  D.  Martines  y  Mootes,  4to,  Ma- 
laga, 1853.  The  best  work  extant  on  the 
climate,  etc 

JV.A^For  the  geology,  agriculture,  etc. 


of  the  enriroos  and  provinoe,  see  General  I» 
fonnation :  G^difgy^  AgriaUturg, 

3.  Malaga  under  the  Arabs,  and  described 
by  them,  aaay  be  found  in  '  Descripdon  del 
Reino  de  Granada,'  by  Simonet;  Madrid, 
Imprenta  Naciooal,  186a  The  'Cora  de 
I^yy^f'  PP*  69^<>  >n<l  in  the  same  work,  its 
description  under  the  Arabs  by  Christian 
writers,  ppi  137,  141.    Excellent 


For  Moroooo.  jm  Tangiers. 
MURCIA  (Kingdom  of). 


Geographioal  and  AdminifltratiTe 
DlTiBlonB*  lUvers,  eto. — ^The  Bdnb  de 
Hurcia  is  some  660  square  leagues  in 
extent  It  is  bounded  to  the  N.  by  the 
proyince  of  Cuenca  and  Sierra  Major 
(which  separates  it  from  Valencia), 
and  part  of  New  Castille ;  to  the  W. 
by  Sierra  Morena,  the  proyinces  of 
<]!indad  Real ;  Jaen,  to  the  S.  by  Anda- 
lusia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Grillemena  and  Ubeda  range  and  the 
Mediterranean;  and  to  the  £.  by  the 
province  of  Alicante  and  the  sea.  It 
has  been  divided-  into  two  provinces  : 
Aflurcia^  capital  Murda,  pop.  882,812, 
and  Albecete,  capital  Albacete,  pop. 
206,099  (1861) ;  in  all,  588,911.  Al- 
meria,  AUcante,  eta,  have  taken  parts 
of  the  spoils,  when  the  reino  was  torn 
asunder  and  divided,  to  satisfy  the 
French  centralisation  mania.  It  is  a 
coimtry  of  hills,  the  province  of  Murcia 
alone  having  some  140  square  leagues 
of  them;  the  highest  are  situated  in  the 
Sierra  de  iEspafia,  and  rise  from  2180  to 
2460  ft.  above  the  sea.  Cape  Palos 
forms  the  end  of  the  long  chain  that 
intersects  the  reino  and  becomes  part 
of  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  the  province  of 
Almeria.  On  the  seaboard  these  hills, 
though  considerably  depressed,  still 
rise  like  lofty  precipitous  walls.  There 
are  also  extensive  plains,  most  fertile 
vegas,  and  baldios  or  waste  lands,  the 
reino  being  very  thinly  populated. 
The  principal  cities  are  Murcia,  Alba- 
cete, Cartagena,  and  Lorca ;  the  prin- 


cipal river,  Sangonera;  the  principal 
ports^  Cartagena  and  Almazairon. 

History. — In  this  respect  Murcia  is 
devoid  of  great  interest  The  extra- 
ordinary riches  of  its  mines  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Oartha- 
ginians  and  PhoBuicians.  Although'at- 
tached  to  its  Ck>thio  rulers,  Murcia  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Moor,  who  con- 
verted it  into  a  garden  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  of  fat,  plenty,  and  peace.  Mursi&h 
was  therefore  often  simply  called  El 
Baxtan,  the  garden,*  as  Misr,  in  Egypt, 
with  which  it  was  thought  to  possess 
great  analogy.  About  1286,  when  the 
Khalifate  of  Gordoba,  of  which  it 
formed  part,  was  dismembered,  Murcia 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
Aben  Hudiel  its  first  king.  Division, 
as  usual,  began  to  sap  this  new  throne. 
Christian  alliances  were  sought,  and 
the  wolf  let  into  the  sheepfold.  Murcia 
was  annexed  to  Castile  and  repeopled 
by  Alfonso  X.  with  Catalans,  Aragonese, 
and  even  French,  of  whom  there  are 
still  descendants,  whose  origin  is  easily 
discovered  by  their  names,  however  dis- 
torted (foreign  names  always  are  by 
Spaniards) — Bilinton,  Saspir,  Todoa 
Santos,  standing  for  Wellington,  Shaka* 
peare,  Southampton  ;  and  the  German 
MtOler,  Kotzebue,  and  Gothe^  being 
amusingly  pronounced  Mula,  Coz-de- 
bney,  y  Cohete.  This,  however,  is 
better  than  a  French  servant  whom  we 
once  heard  announcing  '  Monsieur  le 
Mattre  de  Posts  de  Bordeaux,'  in  Ueo 
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of  Poszo  di  Borgo,  and  our  Galician 
aeiTAnt  at  Biarritz  informing  ua  grayelj 
that  *E1  ProfetadeBajona,'  the  Prdfet, 
asked  to  see  na. 

Charcuder^  Drtm. — The  Mnrcianoe 
are  little  else  than  degenerate  Hooray 
iwho  speak  Spanish.  Sloth  is  their  god ; 
to  bask  in  their  sun,  all  their  oecupa- 
tion  ;  and  to  eat  pimientos,  sleep,  and 
smoke,  their  dearest  ei^ojonents.  It 
is  something  new,  obsolete,  qwU  rt-^ 
fresfUng,  as  the  Yankees  have  it,  to  see 
this  marmot,  ratable  people,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  19th  century,  living, 
or  rather  sleeping,  within  some  eighty 
or  ninety  hours  of  Paris,  Turin,  Swit- 
xerland.  Is  it  because  they  are  still 
nearer  to  Africa  and  their  old  Mends 
the  Berbers  ? 

Adam,  sayi  a  Spanish  ttorf,  asked  leave,  not 
inany  yean  ago,  to  revisit  the  eaith,  teatro  de 
sua  glorias  y  fatigas.  Having  obtained  it,  he 
went  first  to  Germany;  the  site  of  the  Vater- 
land  studded  with  universities,  the  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  all  astounded  our  great  forefather,  who 
no  longer  made  out  his  former  land ;  he  went 
on  to  England,  and  lo  I  railways,  engines  hissing 
in  every  direction,  ports  with  forests  of  masts, 
a  beehive,  an  ant-mole,  all  busy,  bustling,  sell- 
ing, buying  I  Great  was  his  disappointment  at 
finding  everything  changed  aspect  of  country, 
dress,  tongues,  cities,  life.  France  be  could  no 
more  know  again ;  but, '  HaUo,  what  is  this  T' 
he  exclaimed  with  joy,  as  he  crossed  the  Bida»- 
soa,  and  his  eye  swept  at  once  over  CastiUe, 
Estremadura,  and  finally  Murctal  'This  I 
know  full  well ;  this  b  mi  tieria,  and  such,  in- 
deed, as  I  left  it,  vive  Dios  T  This  petrified 
nation  is  really  a  European  curiosity,  and  ought 
to  be  walled  in,  and  admittance  granted  on 
certain  days  of  the  year  with  tkk^ts.  They 
are  violent  and  revengeful,  and  crime  is  fre- 
quent The  inhabitants  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  are  mors  active,  laborious,  and  ilustndos. 
They  all  are,  however,  a  good-natured,  honest 
people,  fond  of  their  country,  their  backward- 
ness, their  clergy,  and  pimiento :  and  not  the 
less  piquant  for  that  Their  dress,  especially 
in  the  districts  of  Algedras  and  Foituna,  is 
most  Oriental,  but  differs  Kttle  from  the  Valen- 
cian,  which  w«  have  described  in  VtiUMda 
(Province  oi)l 

JgrieuUure,  Mina,  e^— The  mines 
of  this  rdno  have  been  always  celebrated. 


and  yield  to  this  day  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  ore.  The  most  important  are : 
La  Britanica,  San  Juan,  refining  estab- 
lishments at  Alicante ;  the  Amalga- 
mation Works  of  La  R^genenda  at 
Almazarron,  of  San  Isidro  at  Escom- 
brera ;  the  Bonanios  of  La  Obeervadon, 
Emilia,  La  Eaperanza,  and  a  hundred 
others.  Lead  and  silyer  abound  eveiy- 
where ;  and  there  are  besides  extensive 
and  numerous  quarries  of  white  blue- 
reined  marbles,  red  jaspen,  anthracite, 
etc.  The  mining  mania  reached  its 
acme  some  years  ago,  but  has  since 
decreased,  owing  to  s^doe  desengafios, 
hasty  and  feverish  anxiety  to  rodise 
immediately,  iniquitous  dealings  of 
some  companies,  whoae  morals  and 
shares  were  not  Berquin's  '  Morale  en 
actions.'  But  most  of  the  best  are  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  and  respectable 
Spanish  gentlemen,  and  the  results  are 
prosperous.  (See  General  Information  : 
Minea.)  As  to  agriculture,  Murcia 
would  certainly  be  an  £dcn,  where  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  be  borne 
without  trouble,  were  it  not  for  the 
great  drought  which  often  lasts  for  two 
and  three  successiTe  years.  The  irri- 
gated portions  produce  all  the  plants  of 
the  tropics  and  our  own  in  unusual 
proportions,  sise,  and  colour,  but  not 
taste.  The  orange,  the  palm,  and  carob 
tree,  wines,  silk,  soda,  red  peppers 
(pimientos),  bass  grass,  rice^  etc.,  are 
most  bountifully  produced  by  the  kind 
mother  earth,  who  smiles  constantly 
on  these,  her  spoilt  children,  the  kindred 
of  the  sun.  The  Huerta  of  Murcia  and 
its  mulberries,  the  yallcy  of  Rioote  and 
its  citrons  and  oranges,  the  palms  and 
vegetables  of  Lorea,  the  olives  of  To- 
tana  and  Mula,  the  rice-grounds  (arro- 
zales)  of  Galasparra,  the  vines  of  Cieza 
and  Mula,  the  egpwio  (Spanish  rush) 
of  Cartagena,  are  celebrated  aU  over 
Spain,  and  deserve  the  agriculturist's 
visit    Manufactures,  workshops,  fab- 
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ricfl^  howerer,  are  hAnh-sonnding  words 
in  Murcian  ears.  Some  silk  is  pro- 
duced, flome  hemp  and  flax.  The  three 
ports  eacportffporfo,  £6000 ;  silk,  about 
£60,000 ;  alkali  and  soda,  £9000 ;  wines, 
£26,000 ;  lead  ores,  £10,000 ;  silTer  ore, 
£86,000.  The  importation  is  limited 
to  Andalnsia;  some  coasting  cattle- 
trade,  spices,  etc.,  is  carried  on  with 
Cadis. 

JUnUes — ObjeeU  of  Tniemi — ClinuUe. 
— The  heat  is  insupportable  during  the 
summer,  and  winter  here  ia  English 
summer.  There  are  Talleys  dose  to 
the  sea,  where  the  climate  is  most  de- 
licious, sn  eternal  spring;  that  youth  of 
seasons,  as  the  Italian  poet  has  it: — 

La  primavera  &  la  giovemU  ddl  anno 
Como  la  gioventik  h  la  prunavera  deUa  vita : 

^  but,  on  the  whole,  Murcia  is  a  furnace, 
and  during  the  summer  the  houses  are 
hermeticallj  dosed  against  the  enemy, 
the  patios  covered  with  awnings  and 
refreshed  by  fountains;  and  in  the 
burning  street-payements  you  will  only 
,  see,  say  the  natives^  'un  peno  6  un 
ftanc^'  Ennui  seises  man  and  beast, 
and  as  Heine  says  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
'eren  the  dogs  you  meet  look  bUuis,  and 
seem  to  beg  you  will  kick  them  by  way 
of  some  emotion.'  A  judicious,  errant 
predicador  monk,  who  used  to  trayd 
throughout  Spain,  not  many  years  ago, 
to  preach  and  instil  into  the  souls  of 
sinners  the  awful  tortures  that  awaited 
them  in  hdl,  and  the  delights  of 
heayen,  adapted*  the  nature  of  both  to 
suit  the  cliinate  of  his  listeners.  Thus 
in  damp  cold  Oviedo,  he  used  to  de- 
scribe heaven  as  a  land  of  bliss,  all 
sun  and  warmth,  where  it  never  rains, 
save  gold  and  roast  chickens,  and  snow 
is  ignored.  In  Murcia,  his  language 
changed,  and  to  the  brethren,  melting 
under  a  tropical  heat,  he  hdd  out  the 
enjoyments  that  will  recompense  the 
good  in  the  next  world.  'The  delo,' 
he  said,  'was  all  full  of  gladers ;  the 


angds  drank  nothing  but  delidous  iced 
Horohata  de  Chufas,  and  a  soft  cool 
imperceptible  rain  bedewed  the  happy 
chosen. 

The  best  seasons  to  visit  Murcia  are, 
therefore^  spring  and  autumn.  The 
cities  contain  little  to  interest  the 
tourist.  Murcia  and  its  cathedral  are 
soon  seen.  Cartagena  and  its  port  will 
tempt  few ;  but  artists  will  do  well  to 
visit  the  sienras  and  valleys,  which 
abound  in  beautiful  sceneiy.  The 
mineralogist  will  not  fail  to  obtain  new 
data,  and  add  information  to  lus  stock, 
about  Cartagena  and  Alicante.  Rail- 
ways—see  Chart 

The  roada  are  HI  kept  and  rare.  The 
mountain-passes  are  secure,  and  bandits, 
in  their  divers  varieties  of  bandoleros^ 
ratenSs,  salteaddres,  foragidos,  etc.,  un- 
known. 

We  suggest  also,  but  only  ss  an  ex- 
perimental tour: 


or  AUcante  to 
Albaoeta,  nuL 
Hellin,  lafl. 
Muida,  rail 
Cartagena. 
Murcia,  nuL 
Orihuela,  <L 
£lch«,d. 
Alicante,  d. 


AlbacetOp  rafl. 
Chinchilla,  laiL 
Hellin,  raU. 
Calaspana,  rail 
Caravaca,  raiL 
Velei  Blanco,  tail, 
Veles  Rubio,  rail 
LaaeoLt  d.  Totana,  <L 

(Taxtanas) 
Almaianroo,  rail 
Cartagena,  rail  or  boati. 
Murcia,  rail ;  Mula,  d. ; 

Lorca,  Murda,  etc.,  d. 


Muroia. — Capital  of  province  of  same 
name ;  pop.  (1860),  87,808. 

Boutea  and  Gonveyanoea. — (See 
Chart) — From  Oranada,  see  OranaoUi. 

L  From  Madrid.— To  Ckinehilla 
StcUion  on  the  Madrid  to  Alicante  line. 
Time,  9}  hrs.  Change  carriages,  and 
take  line  to  Murcia  and  Cartagena. 
Chinchilla  to  Murcia;  distance,  163  kil. ; 
time,  5)  hrs. ;  fares,  71r.  75c.,  55r.  50c. 
Total  time  from  Madrid  to  Murda,  14  J 
hrs.  to  15  hrs. 
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Demriptian  of  IUmU,"~CkUieMUa, 
6044  inhab.,  proTinoe  of  Albttcete^  sita- 
ated  in  an  arid  cerro,  some  700  ft.  high, 
and  from  which  the  Tiew  extends  to 
the  Sieira  de  Ghinchilla^  of  Segma,  and 
Alcarraz,  and  over  the  wastes  of  La 
Hancha. 

ffelHn. — Celebrated  only  for  the 
merciless  sack  of.  the  town  by  the 
French,  nndw  Montbnm,  and  ss  being 
the  point  where  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on 
his  flight  from  Madrid,  united  with 
Suchet  and  Sonlt,  after  Marmont's  de- 
feat at  Salamanca.  Kear  (2  leagnes), 
are  the  mineral  baths  of  Ajsaraque,  and 
4  leagues  distant  the  celebrated  solphnr- 
mines,  worked  by  the  Romans. 

Ciexa. — ^Amid  plains  of  great  ferti- 
lity ;  pop.  6000.  On  the  Lwqui.  Near 
the  Segara.  Not  far  from  the  town  is 
the  site  where  Publius  and  Cneins 
Scipio  were  defeated  and  killed  by 
Masinissa,  211  b.o.  The  road  to 
Murcia  is  good,  bnt  the  scenery  is 
monotonous,  and  without  any  interest. 
2L  From  Alioante. — A  diligence 
leares  daily  at  5  a.m.  ; 
stops  )  hr.  at  Elche,  where 
travellers  breakfast,  and 
stops  at  Orihuela  1)  hr.,  where  they 
dine,  arriving  at  Murcia  at  4  p.m.  that 
same  day.  Fares,  berL,  88r.  ;  int., 
82r. ;  buiq.,  26r.  Another  service 
leaves  in  the  morning  by  railway  to 
Novelda,  whence  diligences  in  attend- 
ance on  the  trains  convey  travdlers  to 
Murcia.  There  are  two  services  follow- 
ing the  latter  line,  and  which,  crossing 
Orihuela,  arrive  at  Murcia  at  4  4.M. 
and  4  p.m. 

Ititurtay, 
Alcante  t(H-  Leagues. 

£lcbe  ....  •  •        9 

Albusera      »        •       •  •  •       4 

Orihuela      .        •       •  •  •       4 

Murcia        ■       •       •  •  •       3 


JR^  w^AUcokU, 


.^IfriiMra.— 2000inhab. ;  on  left  bank 
of  the  Ssgura.  The  scenery  is  most 
Oriental  all  about  tlie  Gta^ja  de  Boca- 
mora,  Goz,  OailosadeS^guia,  the  slopes 
of  the  Cvro  de  Oro,  pregnant  with 
metals,  and  as  far  as  Orihuela.  The 
graceful  palm,  balmy  orange,  the  nopal, 
aloes,  and  other  ezotiot^  thrive  luxu- 
riantly on  this  American  soil  and 
climate. 

OrHwuiUL — 24,000  inhab.,  amid  mag- 
nificent plains,  whose  fertility  and 
aspect  remind  one  of  the'huertas  of 
Valencia  and  Granada.  Such  is,  in- 
deed, the  v^tative  power  of  the  soil 
that  the  proverb  runs  thus : — 

'  Lueva  o  no  Dnera,  tiigo  «n  Orihaela.' 

This  is  truly  a  favoured  land ;  for 
besides  citrons,  the  exquisite  Orihuela 
oranges,  pomegranates,  the  dates,  the 
prickly  pear,  tibe  mulberry,  clothe  the 
fields  with  a  rich  foliage  and  golden 
and  ruby  firuit,  and  the  market  or  fair 
held  on  Tuesdays  presents  a  novel  sight 
to  the  Northern  tourist  The  OoUkio 
cathedral  (Orihuela  is  a  bishop's  see)  is 
plain  and  small,  with  a  good  siUeiia, 
with  subjects  from  New  Testament 
There  are  several  churches,  mostly  in- 
different, and  a  pretty  shady  Paseo  del 
Cliarro.  Soon  after  the  rich  Huerta  de 
Murcia  appears  a  garden  of  delights  that 
gladdens  the  eye  after  the  dreary  plains 
of  portion  of  the  road  we  have  crossed 
hitiierto.  At  Monte  Agredo,  observe 
the  very  picturesque  Moorish  castle 
rising  with  its  numerous  and  well-pre- 
served turrets  on  an  isolated  hill ;  and 
now  in  the  distance  we  can  desciy  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Murcia  soar^ 
ing  above  the  lofty  palms  and  groves  of 
mulberry  trees. 

8.  From  Oairta^ena.  See  that  name. 
2)  hrs.  by  rail 

Ooneral  Desoription^ — ^Placed  on  a 
plateau  some  4  miles  N.  to  S.,  and  at 
442  ft  above  the  sea,  Murcia  lies  ex- 
posed to  the  burning  winds.    In  winter, 
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the  N.  winds  prevail ;  in  the  spring, 
the  £.  ;  in  the  summer,  the  8. ;  and 
then  Murcia  is  scarcely  habitable,  the 
thermometer  rarely  falling  below  25*  to 
24*  Rh.  Bain  is  very  scarce  ;  indeed, 
whole  years  often  elapse  without  one 
single  drop  foiling  to  refresh  the  parched- 
up  Moroianos  and  their  soil ;  in  such 
years  many  villages  are  deserted  and  a 
real  panic  takes. place.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  last  place  to  send  invalids,  unless  it 
be  to  hasten  their  ultimata  cure — death. 

Hotels-— jFVmda  de  PoUron,  recently 
established ;  decent,  and  charges  mode- 
rate. There  is  also  a  new  French  hotel 
At  Pa^ron*$  (Calle  Traperia  No.  81), 
table  dlidte  at  11  A-M.  and  6  p.m. 
Offices  of  diligences,  Fonda  de  San  An- 
tonio, etc.,  all  indifferent 

The  city  lies  a  mass  of  houses  em- 
bosomed amid  groves  of  palms,  oranges, 
citrons,  nopale,  and  mulberry-trees.  The 
streets  are  very  narrow,  but  here  and 
there  are  little  squares  and  gardens  filled 
with  trees  and  flowers.  The  houses  are 
mostly  painted,  pink  and  blue  predomi- 
nating^ thus  enlivening  a  good  deal  the 
othenvise  dull  and  silent,  trodeless  and 
backwaid  city,  which  looks  like  the 
temple  of  Odo,  doloe  far  nieiUBf  the 
palace  of  Queen  Siesta,  that  sister  of 
Queen  Mab-— where  a  population  of  in- 
dolent, tawny-skinned  Muraidh  Moors 
lie  under  the  shade  of  palms,  dreaming 
that  they  are  Spaniards,  that  they  live 
in  the  19th  centurjr  instead  of  the  11th, 
that  their  mosque  has  been  converted 
into  an  infidel  heathenish  Catholio 
cathedral,  and,  the  dream  becoming  a 
nightmare,  the  Evil  One  is  heard  hiBS- 
ing  and  roaring  at  the  gates  under  the 
shape  of  a  railway  engine,  and  bringing 
hosts  of  roumis  and  giaours,  come  to 
violate  their  sacred  Kor^  their  sacred 
siesta,  and  sacred  backwardness,  with 
harsh  words — such  as  trade,  education, 
progress,  civilisation,  and  turron,  not 
only  that  made  now  at  Alicante^  the 


favourite  sweetmeat  of  rancid  palates, 
but  that  confectioned  by  the  Budget^ 
and  of  which  all  emplesdosand  preten- 
ientes  are  to  greedy. 

There  is  little  or  no  art  at  Kurda ; 
books  and  snow  are  unlike  unknown ; 
where  the  body  melts  into  water,  the 
mind  cannot  be  active  or  strong ;  and, 
beddes  the  eaihedral,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  town  and  environs— to  see  which, 
do  not  fail  to  ascend  the  cathedral  tower 
— ^the  dress  of  the  people,  the  walks, 
etc,  there  is  nothing  to  be  noticed ;  the 
sooner,  therefore,  that  the  tourist  leaves 
this  frying'pan  the  better. 

Historioal  Notioe.— The  town  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  Spanish  snnals  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  8th  century,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Berbers,  and  belonged 
successively  to  the  Ehalifs  of  Damascus, 
Baghdkd,  and  finally  of  Cordova.  In 
18th  century,  about  1286,  when  the 
Cor^ovese  empire  was  dismembered, 
Murcia,  Medin2kh  Mursikh,  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
the  usurper,  Aben-Hudiel,  was  its  first 
king.  It  was  shortly  after,  ani  on  a 
sudden,  assailed  by  the  Moors  of  Qra- 
nada,  and  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile, 
whose  aid  the  Murdans  had  obtained, 
turned  agamst  his  allies,  and  finally 
annexed  it  to  Castile  in  1240.  Having 
rebelled  again,  it  was  reconquered  by 
Alfonso  d  Sabio.  It  has  never  played 
any  important  part  in  history,  and  the 
Boeotia  of  Spain  has  been  always 
neglected  and  scorned ;  but  although 
illiterate,  the  Murdans  are  not  wanting 
in  courage,  which  they  showed  during 
the  war  of  succesdon  when  they  dded 
with  Philip  v.;  and  its  galUint  Bishop 
defended  the  town,  took  Orihuda,  and 
Idd  siege  to  Cartagena,  which  he  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

irte  C«t|ciraL — Begun  in  1868,  was 
modernised  in  1521.  The  fafade,  by 
Jayme  Bort,  is  churrigiieresque,  deco- 
rated with  saints  and  virgin^  and  a 
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ridiculous  recessed  central  portal.  Por- 
tions of  the  interior  are  Gothic ;  observe 
especially  the  Portada  or  Portal  de  los 
Apoetoles,  the  Trascoro  and  its  elaborate 
niche-work,  the  good  silleria  and  organ, 
and  the  alto  rdieyo,  in  stone,  of  the 
Natirity,  in  the  chapeL  The  high 
retablo  is  elaborately  carred  and  effec- 
tive. It  is  of  early  style ;  obeenre  the 
stataes  of  kings  and  saints  ;  and  in  a 
niche,  near  the  entrance  to  left,  a  sar- 
cophagus containing  the  bowels  and 
httrt  of  Alfonso  the  Learned,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dnd.  To  the  K.  are  carefully  preserved 
the  bones  of  San  Fulgencio  and  Sta. 
Florentina.  The  sacristy  contains  ad- 
mirable wood-carving  of  beginning  of 
16th  century.  Observe  what  little 
now  remains  of  the  once  numerous  kad. 
rich  church  plate  and  jewels.  The 
custodia,  by  Perez  de  Montalbo,  1677, 
is  very  degant  and  rich. 

Ghapda.  —There  are  few  works  of  art 
in  them;  visit  Capilla  del  SagrariOt 
and  notice  a  'MaiTiage  of  the  Virgin,' 
by  Joanes,  dated  1516.  It  is  not  in  his 
best  style,  and  many  call  it  a  copy  of 
Baphael  (f). 

CapOla  de  loe  reZ«tL— The  portal  is 
to  be  observed  for  its  statues  of  royal 
and  local  saints,  and  the  fine  colouring 
of  the  marble. 

Capilla  de  San  Joai. — ^An  excellent 
Holy  Family ;  a  copy  of  BaphaeL 

In  the  Churxh  of  St,  Nicholaa,  ob- 
serve an  exquisite  marble  St  Antiiony 
by  Alfonso  Cano ;  the  expression  of  the 
saint  and  naked  child  are  beyond  aU 
praise.  There  is  also  a  good  group 
of  Joseph  and  the  Infant  Jesus  by 
Jiala. 

The  Streets  to  visit  are  the  long 
flagged  Plateria,  where  the  peculiar 
antique-shaped  local  ear-rings  of  the 
peasant  women  are  sold.  The  Calle 
Mayor,  especially  near  the  bridge,  with 
a  good  view  of  the  river ;  the  pretty 


Paseo  de  la  Olorieta  on  its  banks,  the 
range  of  mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  Traperia  offera  also  an  interesting 
lounge  for  the  different  articles  of  the 
Murcian  picturesque  costume  which  are 
seen  here. 

Promenades.  —  The  fashionable 
walks  are  La  Glorieta,  Del  Cannen,  and 
the  Arenal,  With  an  unmeaning  granite 
monument  to  Ferdinand  YII.  There 
is  a  botanical  garden,  very  abundant  in 
exotics,  a  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  poor  theatre^ 
and  some  silk  trade  not  exceeding 
200,000  lbs.  a-year  exports.  Artists 
will  not  omit  to  visit  the  gipsy  qaar- 
ters  at  the  Molecon.  They  may  also 
visit  the  fine  gallery  of  Se&or  Estor,  a 
civil  and  intelligent  *  Inteligente,'  who 
feels  a  real  pleasure  in  taking  visitors 
over  his  exoellentiy-oi^ganised  collec- 
tion, of  which  most  pictures  are  au- 
thentic. We  subjoin  the  following 
remarks  from  Mr.  Hoskin's  work  on 
Spain  : — 

'The  gallery  of  Don  Jos^  Maria 
Estor  contains  some  interesting  paint- 
ings. A  St  Peter  and  a  Santiago,  by 
Moya,  who  was  born  at  GranMla  in 
1610,  and  studied  in  London  for  about 
six  niontha  under  Vandyke.  There  is 
considerable  talent  in  the  drawing  and 
colouring,  and  they  are  rather  like  the 
first  style  of  Joanes.  18, 20,  82,  and  84. 
Landscapes  by  Rosa  de  Tivoli ;  some 
of  them  exceedingly  good.  60.  An  ex- 
cellent Espinosa,  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Stephen.  The  saint 
with  his  hands  crossed,  and  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven  ;  and  the  other  figures 
preparing  to  stone  him,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  two  looking  on  in  the  fore- 
groundy  are  very  fine.  81.  A  laige 
painting  by  Velazquez,  of  Don  Balta- 
zar  Manadas  on  horseback.  The  head 
of  the  Don  has  evidently  been  cut  out 
to  carry  away.  78  to  80.  ByCristoval 
liorens,  who  flourished  at  Valencia  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  16th  century,  but 
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thaa^  I  law  cone  of  his  woiki  there 
I  hare  inquired  for  them;  all  these 
three  hare  been  taken  from  lome  altar. 
78.  Bepreeenting  St  John  the  Baptiat, 
if  wanting  in  dignitj.  79.  St  Joseph 
with  the  child  Jesus  is  fnll  of  grace. 
They  are  all  yery  good  and  like,  but 
not  eqnal  to  the  early  style  of  Joanes, 
and  Bermndes  u  thought  to  be  correct  in 
supposing  he  may  hare  been  his  pupiL 
82.  A  Dead  Christ,  by  Roelas,  or  as 
he  was  sometimes  called,  £1  Clerigo 
RoelaSy  who  was  bom  about  1560,  at 
SeTille,  where  only  his  best  works  are 
seen ;  and  admirable  they  are — correct 
in  drawing  and  rich  in  colouring  as  the 
Venetian  school  They  are  distin- 
guished, as  Bermudes  says,  for  their 
dignity  and  truthfulness.  This  paint- 
ing has  considerable  merit,  especially  for 
the  fine  effect  of  light  on  the  body,  and 
the  colouring  of  the  figures  arranging 
it  104.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
by  Jjorenzo  AlTarez.  A  large  picture, 
containing  seven  Apostles,  and  Martha 
and  Mary.  The  drawing  and  fore- 
shortening rery  good,  and  the  colouring 
excellent  120.  A  good  head  of  St 
•FranciB,  by  Francisco  Zurbaran,  who 
was  bom  in  Fuente  de  Cantos  in  1598, 
and  died  at  Madrid  in  1662.  He  is 
called  by  Bermudez  the  Spanish  Cara- 
YBggio,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  imi- 
tated. In  the  drawing  of  his  figures 
there  iB  seldom  any  similarity,  but  cer- 
tainly more  in  the  breadth  of  colouring 
and  the  nuurellous  effect  of  his  lights 
and  shadows;  some  of  his  draperies 
are  truly  charming.  181.  Jacob's 
Dream,  by  Pedro  Nufies  de  Yillari- 
oencio,  who  was  bom  in  1635,  in  Se- 
TUle,  where  he  died  in  1700.  He  was 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  Murillo's.  This 
is  a  good  painting,  and  the  play  of 
light  from  the  angels  on  the  face  of 
Jacob  is  yery  beautiAiL  187.  A  bust 
and  hands  of  St  Peter,  by  El  Greco, 
wonderfully  drawn  and  well  coloured. 


189.  St  Paul,  by  the  same.  150.  An 
excellent  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  by  Leonardo  da  VincL 
The  colouring  is  good,  and  it  appears  to 
me  certainly  of  his  school  152.  St 
Matthew,  and  an  Angel  sustaining  the 
book  on  which  he  is  writing,  is  a  good 
painting  by  Joanes ;  the  head  yery  fine. 
158.  j^  Angel  in  Adoration,  by  the 
same  master;  expression  and  dnpery 
excellent  151  St  Ambrosia.  155. 
St  Jerome.  156.  St  Athanasins.  157. 
St.  Augustin.  Very  good  picture,  by 
Nicholas  Borras,  and  extremely  like  the 
first  style  of  Joanes,  his  master.  158. 
A  good  study  of  a  head,  by  Alfonso 
Cano.  159  and  160.  St  John  the  Evan* 
gelist,  and  an  Angel  in  adoration,  both 
good  paintings  by  Joanes;  the  latter 
has  a  gilt  ground.  173.  A  Philosopher, 
by  Ribera,  carefully  painted ;  especially 
the  head,  which  is  very  fine.  174.  A 
St.  Peter,  by  Francisco  Bayeu,  who  was 
bom  at  Zaragoza  in  1784,  and  died  at 
Madrid  in  1795.  This  painting  is  yery 
much  in  the  style  of  Spagnoletto,  but 
with  more  drapery.  175.  A  St  Onofre, 
said  to  'be  by  Herrera.  176.  A  St 
Jerome,  said  to  be  by  Annibal  Caraod, 
but  much  more  like  Ribera.  192.  A 
curious  Italian  painting  of  the  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ,  by  Vicente  Campi,  who^ 
according  to  Bermudez,  yisited  Spain. 
The  foreshortening  admirable,  and  the 
Sayiour,  and  also  the  group  of  soldiers, 
are  yery  fine.  204.  An  Angel,  by  An- 
tonia  Pereda.  This  is  not  a  yeiy  pleas- 
ing picture^  though  the  colouring  and 
drawing  are  yery  good.  206.  St  John 
the  Baptist,  entirely  naked,  by  Juan 
Ribalti  The  drawing  is  fine,  but  the 
colouring  too  red.  207.  Said  to  be  by 
Cano,  but  more  like  Ribera's  style. 
209.  A  Magdalene,  said  to  be  by  Ce- 
rezo,  but  I  think  it  is  a  copy  of  Anni- 
bal Caracci's.  211.  A  Virgin,  said  to 
be  by  Murillo^  but  more  like  a  Oreco^ 
a  yery  different  master.     221.  Jacob 
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and  his  Sheep  Drinkiiig,  a  pretty  paint- 
ing but  I  doabt  it  being  painted,  as  they 
say,  by  Mniillo.  828.  A  St  Joseph. 
This  did  seem  to  me  an  original  picture 
by  that  master.  The  saint  has  tiie  in- 
fiut  Jesns  in  his  right  hand,  and  aboTe 
is  a  glory ;  the  child  is  not  pretty,  bat 
still-it  is  a  yery  nice  painting.  250.  A 
St  Jerome^  harsh,  bat  beaatifally 
painted  by  Joanea.  252.  Said  to  be  by 
Albert  Dnrer,  and  much  more  like  Pe- 
rugino.  264.  St  Paol,  by  Joanes; 
harsh,  bat  Tery  good.  262.  A  rery  ex- 
cellent picture  of  Our  SaTioor,  with  a 
cross,  l^  Frandaoo  Neapoli    278.  A 


I  good  painting  of  anus,  said  to  be  by 
Yelaxqaez.  298  to  807.  Oaprioes,  by 
Frandsoo  Goya,  painted  in  a  sketchy, 
but  rery  deyer  style ;  a  great  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  few  touches,  and  some  of  the 
subjects  were  reiy  grotesque.  817.  A 
Blind  Han ;  a  nice  picture,  said  to  be 
by  Velazquez  in  his  early  days.' 

B9ok»  ff  Rt/trgnet.-^'  Hnt  de  la  TkutSmr 
don  de  loa  Arabes  en  Muida,'  by  Cebciui; 
Pdma  de  MaOotca:  gatf|k  1846.  PrinU  el 
little  bistoriod  importance. 

N.B. — For  the  Geology  and  Agri- 
culture, see  these  in  the  General  Infor- 
mation, and  Valencia  and  Muroia. 


NAVARRE. 


Geographioal  and  AdministratlTe 
DlTisions,  etc.— Pop.  299,664  (1860) ; 
capital,  Pamplona.  The  provinoe  is  91 
m.  long;  and  81  m.  broad,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Bidassoa ;  W.  by  the  Oria,  and  hills 
of  San  Adrian ;  £.  by  the  TaUeys  of 
Boncal  and  Anso ;  and  S.  by  the  Ebro, 
the  surfiAce  measuring  some  10,200 
square  kils.  of  rocky,  ravined,  hilly 
country.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Bidassoa,  which  flows  through  the  Til- 
leys  of  Baztan  and  Lerin,  emptying 
itself  near  Irun,  into  the  Atlantic  ;  the 
Aragon,  which  comes  down  from  the 
hiUs  of  Jaca,  and  crosses  K  to  W.  the 
northern  portion  of  Aragon  ;  the  Ebro, 
made  navigable  in  some  portion  of  it  by 
the  canals  of  Tauste  and^Tudela;  the 
Arga,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  at  Pamplona; 
and  the  Araquil,  which  winds  its  course 
between  ilie  hills  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Eioh 
Cuenca,  of  Pamplona.  Navarre  is  a 
country  of  hills  and  plains^  the  former 
predominating ;  the  highest  range  is  to- 
wards the  eastern  boundaries,  in  the 
province  of  Huesca.  The  broadest  plains 
extend  in  the  southern  portion,  towards 
Zaragoza,   Logrotio,  and  even  Luria. 


The  capital  is  the  residence  of  the  cap* 
tain-general  of  Navarre^  and  a  bishop's 
see,  sufiragan  of  Buigos. 

History.— This  reino  is  the  ancient 
Vasconia,  and  its  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  Iberian  word,  meaning  'a 
plain  under  hills.'  Its  early  history 
is  deficient  in  interest  The  rude  and 
warlike  Vascones  waged  war  against  all 
who  dared  to  intrude  into  the  peace  and 
seclusion  of  their  fastnesses  ;  they  out  to 
pieces  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne, 
when  he  came  across  the  Pyrenees,  to 
aid  his  Moorish  ally,  Ibn-el- Arab^ ;  and 
when,  after  the  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion, he  was  retiring  to  France  by  the 
defiles  of  Halieta,  at  Boncevaux,  the 
Navarros  mowed  down  the  fiower  of  the 
Frank  nobility,  and  amongst  them  Ro- 
land, the  popular  Pyrenean  Old,  one  of 
the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Navarros  were  then  allied  to  the  Vas- 
oons,  and'headed  in  this  encounter  by 
Loup  II.  (Oekock,  in  Basque),  who  was 
a  vassal  of  Charlemagne,  a  treason  which 
cost  him  his  life,  as  he  was  subsequentiy 
taken,  and  ignominiously  hung :  'Misere 
vitam  in  laqueo  finivit,'  says  a  chart  of 
Charles  the  Boldi 
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In  the  earlier  period  of  their  history, 
the  Navarros  were  goyemed  by  sheike 
or  chiefs,  elected  among  themselves. 
The  monarchy,  or  county  founded  by 
IliJgo  Arista,  about  842,  lasted  till  1512, 
when  Kavarre  was  incorporated  to  Gas- 
tile   by  Ferdinand  el  Odtolico,   'par 
droit  de  conqu^te^'  and  also  by  fraud. 
The  principal  facts  of  its  history  are: — 
Battle  of  Ronoeyaux,  778  ;  county  of 
Navarre  founded,  842 ;  battle  of  Las 
Navas  deTolosa  (Sierra  Morena),  which 
took  place  in  1212;  Juan  II.,  who 
poisoned  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Yiana^ 
and  Blanca  de  Nayarra,  his  daughter  ; 
Fran9oi8  Phosbus,  and  his  sister  Ca- 
therine, whose  husband,  Jean  d'Albret, 
or  de  Labrit,  was  the  last  king  of  Na- 
varre.   This  latter  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  for  being  the  ally  of  Louis 
XII.  of  Vnixce.    He  was  dispossessed 
by  Ferdinand  the  Oatholio  of  all  the 
southern   portion,    but   retained    the 
northern,  or  Navarre  proper.     His  son, 
Henry  d'Albret,  married  Marguerite  of 
Yalois,  sister  to  Frauds  I.  of  France, 
and  left  an  only  daughter,  Jane,  whose 
.  son,  by  Antoine  de  Bourbon  Yenddme 
(1540),  was  the  celebrated  Henry  lY. 
(1689).    The  annexation  to  the  crown 
of  France  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII. 
in  1620,  who  then  incorporated  also  the 
Yicomt6  de  B^am,  county  of  Narbonne, 
and  other  patrimonial  estates.     The 
kings  of  France  were  henceforth  styled, 
'  Rois  de  France  et  de  Navarre  ;'  and 
the  kings,  on  the  day  of  coronation, 
swore  to  defend  the  'fors'  (Jueros),  or 
fundamental  laws  of  Navarre  and  B^am. 
The  last  time  the  oath  was  taken  was 
Sept  81,  1775,  by  Louis  XYI.    Ferdi- 
nand, on  his  side,  promised  likewise  to 
respect  these  especial  codes ;  and,  though 
subsequentiy  modified,  many  of  them 
are  extant  even  now. 

Oharaoter  of  the  People,  Dress,  eto. 
— ^The  Navarros  are  in  character  very 
like  their  neighbours  the  Aragonese^ 


especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains; 
those  of  the  hilly  districts  resemble  the 
Basques,  whose  language  they  speak. 
They  are  a  peaceful,  pastoral,  honest, 
uninteresting  people ;  temperate  in  their 
habits,  proud  of  their  fueros,  and  fond 
of  independence.  The  highlanders  are 
mostiy  smugglers,  sportsmen,  and  guer- 
rilleros  to  the  bone.  The  dress  is  partly 
Guipuzcoan,  and  partiy  Aragonese ;  the 
ehapelfforri,  or  baina,  the  picturesque 
Basque  head-gear,  is  worn  with  a  long 
and  large  tasseL 

▲grloulture.  Mines,  eto. — ^There 
are  some  petty  manufactures  set  up  here 
and  there,  and  iron-foundries.  Cloth, 
paper,  spirits,  soap^  candles,  are  the 
principal  staples.  The  hiUs  are  clotiied 
with  some  noble  forests,  many  of  which 
are  as  virgin  as  those  of  America,  espe- 
cially at  Garoya  and  Frati,  and  inhabited 
by  countless  casa  mayor  and  wild  beasts. 
The  plains  produce  com,  maize,  olives, 
flax,  hemp,  and  excellent  wines,  at 
Tudela  and  Peralta.  There  are  some 
good  mineral  springs  at  Fitero,  Garriz, 
Echaurri,  Betelu,  and  Zizur.  The  mines 
in  this  province  are  not  important 
There  is  some  copper  at  Elizondo  and 
Orbaiceta,  lead  near  Yera,  and  salt  at 
Funes  and  Yaltierra.  The  forges  pro- 
duce some  30,000  quintals  of  iron,  which 
is  brought  here  fh)m  the  rich  iron-mines 
of  Somarrostro,  in  Biscay. 

Bailwa7B.--See  chart  and  map. 

Boutea. — ^The  cities  are  uninterest- 
ing (the  cathedral  of  Pamplona  deserves 
a  visit),  but  we  would  recommend 
sportsmen  and  naturalists,  and  all  fond 
of  alpine  and  picturesque  scenery,  to 
explore  the  wild  districts  which  lie 
along  the  frontier  line,  the  mountains  of 
Altabiscar  (5380  ft.),  and  theAd^  (5218 
ft),  the  beautifiil  valleys  of  El  Baztan, 
Sajitisteban,  Cincovillas,  etc  The  trout 
abounds,  and  the  shooting  is  excellent 
The  best  periods  are  autumn  and  sum- 
mer. 
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The  fomLb,  fhe  few  thAt  are,  will  sa- 
tisfy the  most  fastidious  wayfiurer,  and« 
though  narrow,  are  well  engineered  and 
admirably  kept  up  by  the  proTino& 
There  is  a  pleasant  tour  to  make  from 
Bayonne  to  Pamplona,  by  the  Yalley 
dn  Baztan,  mostly  by  the  diligence 
road.  It  can  be  easily  perfonned  in  one 
long  day,  in  a  carriage,  or,  as  we  did  it, 
rid^,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  £li- 
sondo ;  another  thus  : 


Stcond  Rtmtt, 

Bayonne  to 
Maspwreny  d. 
liiiTeiii|d. 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  d. 

(Sleep) 
ValcarUn,  raiL 
Espinal,  raiL 
Zubiri,  raiL  ^ 
Anchoris,  nil. 
Pamplona,  raiL 

latwodaTBi 


Third  RmiU. 

Ba3ronne  to 
Irun,  rail. 
San  Sefaaitian,  raiL 
Ernani.  d.  1         i 
Tolosa/d.  ;°"^ 

(Sleep), 
Oi'^at  raiL 
Arrais,  rail., 
Ininum,  raiL 
Abescar,  rail., 
Pamplona,  raiL 

In  two  days. 


The  first  two  will  interest  artists  and 
naturalists,  and  tlie  third  oflbrs  many 
of  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated battles  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, towards  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
War. 

In  the  N.B.  portions  of  Navarre,  the 
OaqcUt  that  peculiar  race  who^  like  the 
gitanos,  cretins,  etc.,  are  the  French 
and  Spanish  jPortfoAj^  are  found  in 
some  districts,  especially  about  the 
Baztan.  According  to  most  authors 
on  the  subject,  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Arian  Visigoths,  who  were 
routed,  with  their  king  Alaric,  by  the 
Franks,  at  the  battle  of  YouilU,  near 
Poitiers  (607).  Many  retired  to  Spain 
N.W.  of  Asturias,  Biscay,  and  N.E.  of 
Kavarre,  and  the  rest  fied  to  the  un- 
healthiest  portions  of  France,  to  escape 
persecution ;  but  even  in  those  retired 
regions  they  were  the  butt  of  contempt 
and  irony,  and  lired  an  abhorred  raoe^ 


miserable  and  poverty-stridcen.  They 
were  denied  Christian  burial,  all  inter- 
course with  other  men,  and  obliged  to 
wear  a  peculiarly-shaped  red  piece  of 
doth,  as  a  sign  of  distinctioh  from  the 
common  race,  and  called  pM  dM  guid. 
They  had  a  separate  place  in  the 
churches  appointed  to  them,  and  a  dif- 
ferent door ;  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
bakers*,  butchers',  and  other  shops, 
tayemfl^  etc  ;  and  their  hair  was  to  be 
closely  cropped.  They  were  mostly 
carpenters  and  rope-makera.  This 
persecuted  race  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  Caeona  and  Cfaqiteux,  in  Brit- 
tany; Marrona^  in  Auyergne;  CoH- 
berts,  in  Maine,  Poitou,  Aigou,  etc. ; 
CoKota,  in  Gascoigne;  Oagott,  about 
Bigorre ;  Oc^oa,  in  Navarre,  etc.*  The 
generic  name  is  said  to  come  from 
gaas-Goth,  or  Cass -Goths  (Gothic,. 
doffa  ;  Cuas,  Cania),  or  from  the  Celtic 
eachf  eahod^  eaaao,  which  mean  dirty, 
stinking,  leprous,  etc.  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with 
the  cretins,  gotterers,  etc,  from  whom 
they  differ  totally.  The  Cagots  are 
generally  tall,  strongl/  built,  and  with 
regular,  not  unintelligent  features  and 
expression.  The  French  Bevolution 
suppressed  all  distinctions  between  this 
and  the  common  race  of  the  inhabitants, 
declared  them  French  dtizens,  and  en- 
deavoured to  raise  this  fallen  race  to  a 
degree  higher  in  the  sodal  scale  of  the 
oountiy.  In  Spain,  where  they  are  fast 
disappearing,  they  have*  not  ceased  to 
be  considered  and  treated  as  a  race 
apart,  from  whom  all  intercourse  must 
be  withhdd  as  almost  sinfuL 

*  Cafu:  Gaj9,  leper  in  Spaaisli,  as  also 
U^m,  the  Hebrew  Cha^kapk,  was  an  action- 
able word  of  the  Spant^  law;  as  even 
now-a-days  to  call  a  man  a  jmU^  is  a 
fnevous  offence. 
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Oa^tal^of  proyinoe  of  aame  name. 
Pop.  of  proTinoe,  540,585  (in  1861); 
pop.  of  capital,  28,225. 

Boutes  and  OonTeyaaoM  firom 
Iieon. — ^The  most  direct  line  from  Ma- 
dridf  and  K,  S.,  and  centre  of  Spain, 
and  from  France,  except  by  sea,  from 
Bajonne. 

Distance,  22  leagues ;  time,  14  hrs. 

coming  from  Leon,  and  16 

hrs.  when   coming  from 

Oyiedo  to  Leon,   on  ac- 

oonnt  of  the  hills.    Means  of  Transit, 

— ^Diligences  of  the  Union  Oastellana 

and  those  of  Company  Norte  y  Me- 

diodia,  are  good;  offices  at  Leon,  at 

Fonda  del  Norte.  Fares:  berlina,  180r. ; 

int  llOr.  ;  rot  lOOr.  ;  imp.  (conp^), 

90r.    The  serrioe  is  regularly  kept  up 

only  in  the  good  season ;  during  the 

winter  months  there  are  certain  diffi- 
culties in  finding  conveyances.     Bail 

open  to  Robla,  15  kil. ;  1^  h. 

TUkcre  u  ft  wild,  teldom-foUowed  mountun- 

^        fide  diat  we  reoonunend  to  none  bat 

^&|^  hard  riders  end  fportsmen«  who  will 

^C^p)^    find   ■ome  excellent  trout-fishing. 

^■■MiM  Leave  Leon  on  the  left,  follow  the 

valley  of  the  Vemesga  to  Las  Duellas,  5  leagues. 

Then  to  Tniovana,  Villa  Setans,  Carrascante, 

Pola  do  Samiedo,  San  Andrfs  de  Aguere,  Bel- 

monte,  Grado,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  Ovieda 

The  rivers  affording  fishing  are,  the  Luna  close 

to  Thiovana,  and  the  minor  streams.     There 

are  some  most  romantic  i^cturesque  pomts, 

espedally  at  Belinonte  and  Pola.  Attend  to  the 

provender,  and  take  local  guides. 

Itinerary. — ^This  splendid  and  ad- 
mirably engineered  road,  which  was 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV. 
at  an  enormous  cost,  for  which  motive 
the  king  called  it  a  '  camino  de  plata,' 
lies  amid  most  picturesque  mountain 
scenery,  and  the  Swiss  traveller  coming 
from  Castile  will  find  himself  quite  at 
home.  Alpine  mountains^  crystal 
streams  at>ounding  with  trout,  green 
valleys^  meadows  of  rich  blue- green. 


chestnut  groves  and  maiie-fields,  will 
meet  and  gladden  the  eye  dimmed  by 
the  dust  and  sand  of  the  desert-like 
plains  of  Castile.  The  road  winds  up 
and  down,  and  coOs  serpent-Hke  around 
cloud-crowned  hilk. 


Leon  to  La  Robla 

Villamada 

Piji 


Mieres 
Oviedo 


League 

.  4 

.  4 

•  3 

.  3l 

.  3^ 

.  3* 


The  road  on  leaving  Leon  lies  be- 
tween the  Torio  and  Yeme^ga ;  a  steep 
hill  is  then  ascended,  the  Yenta  de  la 
Fuerta  is  reached,  and  a  oharming 
vcnlurous  vuUey  is  descended  into^ 
watered  by  the  Yemesga^  and  with 
woody  hills  towards  the  W.  La  RohJa^ 
1400  souls,  shortly  sfter.  At  Puente 
de  Alba  the  Yerne^ga  is  crossed,  and 
several  poor  villages  traversed ;  then 
top  a  steep  hill,  and  through  a  pictur- 
esque narrow  gorge,  cross  the  Torio, 
on  a  romantic  bridge.  On  leaving  Bur- 
dengo,  the  Puerto  de  P^jares  is  crossed. 
This  passage  is  the  only  practicable  one 
between  Biscay  and  Asturias. 

Observe  the  jrilares  placed  to  guide 
the  traveller  and  show  the  way  in  the 
snow-storms  of  winter.  La  Pezrusa  ^ 
the  highest  point  of  the  Puerto^  and  the 
first  Asturian  village.  The  small  abbey 
of  Albas,  dose  by,  was  established  as  a 
resting-place  for  wayfaring  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Compostella.  The  view 
from  this  point  is  extensive,  and  sweeps 
over  green  valleys  and  hills  clothed 
with  trees.  Several  streams  gush  from 
this  vast  reservoir,  and  flow  to  form  the 
Lena,  which  is  crossed  at  Puente  de 
los  Fierros.  (Two  decent  jMsadas  at 
Pijares.)    JPola  d$  Lena,  a  good  pan^ 
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dor,  160  souls ;  the  birthplace  of  Qon- 
zaio  BajoD,  who  commanded  a  ship, 
under  tiie  orders  of  Pedro  Mendaz,  an 
Astnnano  also,  at  the  conquest  of  Flo- 
rida, 1565.  The  Lena,  on  right  of 
road,  is  met  here  by  the  Naredo.  N.  B» 
—Trout  is  exquisite  and  abundant 
At  half-a-leagne  distant  is  a  hermitage 
of  the  9th  century,  called  Santa  Oris- 
tina. 

Mieres. — On  the  Lena,  which  is  here 
called  Caudal  (pop.  4000),  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  La  YilUt  and  Mieres. 
It  is  the  birthplace  ci  several  Astuiian 
worthies ;  there  are  excellent  coal-mines, 
iron,  and  cinnabar,  in  the  environs. 
The  abundant  coal -mining  district  of 
Langreo  lies  2  leagues  W.  Kot.  far 
from  the  town goshesastrongferruginous 
spring,  de  la  Salud^  opposite  to  an 
Englidi  iron-foundry.  After  traversing 
several  insignificant  hamlets,  continue 
by  Puerto  de  Padron  to  the  fine  marble 
bridge  of  Alloniego,  the  work  of  Re- 
quera  Gonzalez,  who  built  it  close  to  a 
picturesque  older  one,  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  origin.  The  Nalon,  dear  to 
anglers  and  artists,  flows  beneath.  The 
dirtaat  view  of  Oviedo  is  fine  and 
pleasing. 

From  Santaader. — ^By 
See  Cfijcn. 

AL5L-*There  is  a  bridle-road  along  the  lea- 
^^   coast,  35^  leagues.    Uninteresting, 
gjg^  longp  and  wearisome,  with  but  few 
^jfy    picturesque  sites. 

IHturofy, 


wtanderto— 

Leagues. 

Puerto  del  Arce       ...        3 

Santillana . 

3 

Camillas    . 

3 

San  Vicente 

I* 

Colombres 

Llanes 

a 

Ribadesella 

Lastres 

VillavidoM 

Gi}<m 

Venta  de  Pnga 

OviedD      .       < 

3Sl 


Three  days*  riding.  Sleep,  tint  night,  at  San 
Vicenta  (see  Q ;  secood  night  at  Ribadesella ; 
third  night  at  GUoo,  whence  by  diligence  to 
Ovteda  The  angler  will  find  capital  sport  here. 
From  Santander  to  Puenta  de  Aroe,  and  then 
to  Santillana,  celebrated  for  the  sake  of  its 
Imaginary  hero,  Gil  Bias,  whose  immortal  novel 
will  be  the  unvarying  Koran  of  valets.  This 
charming  old-fashioned  town  Is  but  3  m.  from 
the  seaport  of  Suancea.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Juan  de  Herrera,  the  architect  of  the  EscoriaL 
Bat  its  chief  attractioas  are  more  positive,  and 
we  recommend  the  excellent  bream,  called 
Usugo,  and,  indeed,  everything  caught  in  the 
transparent  Beaaga.  The  salmon-pools  below 
MvSonrodero,  dose  to  Lues,  which  b  itself 
1 1  league  from  San  Vicente,  will  compensate 
for  trouble  and  travestas.  Sim  VicmU  (wtt 
Route  Q.— Some  of  the  best  fisUng  m  Spain 
occurs  between  this  and  ViUavidosa,  eqiedally 
trout-fishing.  The  principal  streams  are,  be- 
sides the  small  and  narrow  Narisa,  the  Diva, 
and  Cases  (in  the  former  q>lendid  salmon  are 
caught  frequentlyX  Crossing  the  forests  of 
Liebana,  which  are  among  the  finest  for  timber 
in  the  world,  make  for  Colombres,  then  to  Llanes 
(pop.  aooo),  dose  to  which  visit  the  neglected 
early  monasteries  of  San  AntoUn,  and  San 
Salvado  or  de  Celorio ;  then,  resuming  trou^ 
fishing,  visit  the  streams  of  the  RU  di  IMmet, 
the  Poa,  the  Niembro,  near  Rales,  the  Rio  Ca- 
liente,  and,  dose  to  Pria,  the  Aguamia.  The 
fishing  near  Arriondas  is  also  recommended, 
and  the  Sella  affords  vpont, 

RibtuUsella.-'An  excellent  port  and  mole : 
pop.  laoo.  At  Llorsza  visit  the  interesting 
early  church  of  Sta.  Enlalia,  built  by  DoSa 
Unaca.  At  Amandi,  z  m.  from  Villavkiosa, 
do  not  fail  to  visit  the  most  early  and  curious 
church  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  probably,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  the  middle  of  the  xyth  century. 
Villavidosa,  superior  to  its  etymological  repu- 
tation, looks  rsUier  the  dty  of  peace  and  virtue ; 
laoo  souls.  Its  only  attractions  are  the  laige 
aoettatuu,  nuts,  its  orchards  produce.  In  the 
Casa  de  Vaqueros,  Charies  V.  slept,  September 
X9>  25x7,  before  he  embariced.  Whence  to 
Gijon  (see  GiJ^y 

The  following  bridle-road,  y»\  leagues,  is 
^        preferable  to  any  other,  as  easier, 
^Af^   and  crossing  Covadonga.     Sleep, 
^t'Pp    first  at  San  Vicente,  secondly,  at  Co- 
A'^'"*  vadottga  {i,  #.  Cangas  de  Onis),  and 
thirdly,  at  Oviedo.  It  is  most  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting to  Uie  artist  for  its  eariy  churches  and 
historical  associations.    There  is  likewise  very 
good  fishing.    Take  a  kical  guiik,  attend  to 
the  provender,  and  choose  fine  weather.    N.B. 
I  —There  are  diligences  between  Saniaadvand 
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Saa  Tieaatc^  tad  betwvoi  loAeilo  tad  Oviedo^ 

fffdnfiMr  the  fids  to  x6 


OufM  de  Oois 


9i 

4 

4 


h 
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Sam  Kfey»/r.— Caniagcs  to  SanCaadcr.  Oc- 
iCeancn  to  &infandrr,  Gijon,  etc. 
ft  poor  YQlage,  with  wretdied  aocooi- 
flMdfttioii.  On  November  9a,  i8o8y  General 
Sema  defeated,  with  900  Frrnrhmm,  a  Spanish 
oorpa  of  6000  Spaniards,  vhich  opened  to  them 
the  road  to  Oviedo.  The  angler  will  do  veil  to 
the  trcNit  streams  of  Poco  de  Moncgo, 
Afaandares,  and  those  of  Arenas  and  Car- 
reiB,  all  good  quarten,  on  the  Diva :  die  Cares, 
Naaua,  and  Luey  are  also  excellent.  The 
qxntaaan  can  scour  the  hills  around  Aban> 
dares,  full  of  chaasois  (rvStct).  The  botanist 
will  investigate  the  country  around  Covadooga, 
and  the  range  of  hills  called  Los  Conlales,  the 
Cordillems  of  this  mountainous  district 

CavadMgm.'-The  approach  to  this  shrine  of 
Spanish  history  and  cradle  of  its  monarchy  is 
finer  as  you  come  y9vM  Oviedo  than  as  you 
^ipraach  from  Santander.  The  river  becomes 
narrower,  its  banks  loftier,  and  rinng  per- 
pendicukriy  like  walls;  the  pathway  is  an 
amgatiura.  The  scenety  b  wild,  grand,  and 
primita  vo'looking.  A  vigorous  vegetation  softens 
down  the  hard  outlines  of  the  rocks ;  and  crys- 
tal cascades,  bouncmg  through  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  chestnuts,  give  freshness  to  the  air  and  a 
soul  to  the  solitude.  This  was  a  nte  well  suited 
for  a  refuge ;  the  blue-eyed  Goth,  the  watchful 
Iberian,  and  the  descendants  of  conquered 
Romans,  mingled  into  one  race  by  the  com- 
munity of  hatred  and  interests,  lied  to  those 
caves  with  their  relics  and  wealth,  and  issued 
again,  a  handliil  of  heroes,  to  conquer  a  throne 
and  a  religion.  In  the  wild  poem  or  legend  of 
Pelayo,  the  fiacts  of  which  are  confined  within 
a  space  of  e  leagues  only,  Covadonga  recalls 
his  victory :  Cangas  de  Onu,  his  court ;  Aba- 
mia,  his  grave.  The  defile  opens  on  a  small 
valley  bounded  by  three  lofty  peaks;  that  to 
W.  is  iiao  metres  high,  and  is  clothed  with 
oaks  and  beech  trees.  At  the  base  of  that  hill 
is  a  rock  50  mtoes  high,  m  the  centre  of  which 
Is  the  fiu^fiuned  Cueva,  below  which  rushes  the 
•  boiling   Diva,   which,   gushing  from  %Monte 


Oraadi,  Ibnas  a  fine  caacade  ti  aifciKS  hi^ 
Opposite  to  the  gratto  rise  the  hejgiita  ol 
Tmeo,  and,  behind,  the  peaks  of  Siena  de 
rhkh  ftom  S.  to  E.  trace  the  boond- 
of  the  old  PiiiMiiuMo  de  Astnriaa,  the 
a^oMogt  of  the  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Spun. 
The  rock  projects  sumcwhat  ia  the  shape  of  aa 
aich  over  the  small  esplanade  at  the  ead  of  the 
hill,  at  aa  devatioa  of  too  ft.,  wheaoe  it  rises 
300  ft.  more,  tiD  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
peak.  The  ant  is  reached  by  a  fine  marble 
staircase,  and  is  7  yds.  deep  and  3  to  4  yds. 
hi^  llm  roo^  aides,  and  floor  are  all  cat  ia 
the  rock  itself,  exoqit  a  poftion  of  the  latter, 
whidi  b  of  wood,  through  which  the  Diva  b 
seea  aad  heard  rashiag  along.  To  thb  cave 
Pelayo  retired,  accompanied  by  1000  foUowen* 
aocoiding  to  sonM,  whilst  othen  assert  they 
were  only  300  (Silos  and  Morales^  but  probably 
they  did  not  exceed  70  to  zoa  There  b  a 
small  wretched  chapel,  wherein  b  placed  the 
much-veneraled  early  iamge  of  Noestia  SeSoni 
de  Covadonga.  Under  the  rock  are  placed  the 
tombs  supposed  to  contain,  oo  the  right,  the 
body  of  Pelayo ;  and  to  the  left,  that  of  Alfonso 
I.,  with  those  of  hb  queen  and  sister.  Observe 
the  rude  ornamenu  of  8th  century  on  the  tombs. 
The  bodies  were  removed  here  firom  Abamia, 
where  they  were  originally  placed.  The  epi- 
taphs are  modern  and  absuixi,  and  unworthy  of 
that  rude,  stout-hearted  sheik,  a  type  of  gueril- 
leroa.  There  have  been  several  projects  of 
erection  of  churches,  temples,  etc,  to  thb 
Asturian  Gd.  A  laige  wooden  one  erected  to 
the  Viigen  de  las  Batallas  was  burnt  down  on 
October  17,  1777,  making  another  fact  predoua 
to  the  superstitious,  who,  next  to  number  13, 
hold  the  7  to  be  die  unluckiest  The  saull 
monastery,  through  which  one  passes  to  reach 
the  Cueva,  b  indifferent  and  not  prior  to  z6th 
century.  Charles  III.  ordered  Ventura  Rodri- 
gues  to  make  the  pUns  for  a  magnificent  Greoo- 
Roman  Santuario,  which  was  to  have  cost  14 
millions ;  but  nothing  came  out  of  the  project, 
save  the  wide  and  solid  foundation,  which  alone 
cost  £,70,000.  The  great  pilgrimage  takes  place 
September  8,  when  Fogatas,  danaas  de  romero, 
and  other  local  curioua  and  early  rojoicings 
takeplaoe.  There  b  some  talk  of  finishing  the 
road  between  Covadonga  and  Cangas  de  Onis. 
A  good  carriage  road  b  being  finished  between 
the  latter  and  Infiesta  At  Infiesto  diligence 
may  be  taken  to  Ovieda 

Leaving '  Covadonga,  cross  the  hamlets  of 
Rwra  and  Soto,  and  visit  Abamia.  A  hamia, — 
Half-a-league  from  Cangas.  A  small  hamlet 
on  a  height,  and  close  to  Corao,  where  Roman 
slabs  have  been,  and  more  might  be,  dug  up^ 
and  belong  to  zst  and  ad  centuries  of  Christian 
ere  (two  of  them  may  be  seen  at  Sefior  Coites' 
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homeatCuigM).  ThedrarcliofSMilafiuUiBt 
where  Peleyo  was  fint  interred,  bat  'beea  mo- 
demiaed,  but  poeieMff  i  ▼eitiges  of  its  original 
structure  and  ground- plan,  probably  of  xsth 
century.  Observe  the  two  curious  sepulchres, 
said  to  hatre  been  the  original  ones  of  Pdayo 
and  his  queen  Gaudiosa.  The  lateral  portal  is 
of  19th  century.  Observe  round  the  archlTolt 
the  very  eariy  naive  figures,  dragons,  souls  of 
putgatory  in  cauldrons;  and  among  other  scenes 
represented  on  the  capitals,  and  on  the  right,  a 
figure  drawn  by  the  hair  by  the  devil,  intended 
to  represent  the  eternal  torture  inflicted  on  the 
traitor  Buhop  Oppas.  Then  proceed  aooss 
chestnut  forests,  and  following  the  BoeBa  and 
Risioso  streams  to— 

Cangut  d*  Onis. — Pop.  700.  Camictu,  Cuen- 
ca  (shell-like,  broken,  as  Congo*  in  Asturian 
means).  The  court  and  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Asturias,  but  now  without  walls,  a  unique 
and  deierted  street,  modem  poor  houses,  and 
not  even  the  rtiins  of  its  palace  and  Pantheon  of 
its  kings.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  on  the  BueBa, 
which  joins  the  Sella  here.  The  parish  church 
is  of  x6th  century  and  indifferent,  and  that  of 
Sta.  Cms  on  the  opposite  is  abandoned.  It  was 
built  by  Favila  about  735.  Antiquarians  should 
notice  the  early  inscription  on  the  ^b,  placed 
on  right,  and  incorrectly  transcribed  by  Morales 
and  othem  It  runs  thus :  Resuigit  ex  precejptis 
divinis  hec  macina  sacra — Opere  exiguo  comtum 
fidelibus  votts — Prespicue  clareat  oc  tem|dum 
obtutubus  sacris — Demonstrans  figuraliter  signa- 
culum  alms  crucis,  etc  The  capitals  are  per- 
haps earlier  than  the  isth  century,  and  repre- 
sent curious  scenes,  most  rudely  executed,  of 
hunting,  warlike  pastimes,  etc 

An  excursion  to  San  Pedro  de  Villanttevacan 
be  made  half-a-league  W.  from  Cangaa.  This 
former  Benedictine  monastery,  situated  oft  the 
banks  of  the  Sella,  was  built  in  760 ;  it  has  been 
considerably  modernised ;  but  there  are  portions 
worth  a  flying  visit  Obierve  the  three  rounded 
apses,  the  lateral  portal  leading  to  the  belfry- 
tower,  and  the  entrance  del  palado  (why  so 
called  is  ignored)L  The  Sella  Is  renowned  for 
salmon-pools.  San  Pedro  was  founded  by  Al- 
fonso the  Catholic  Thb  king  succeeded  Favila, 
and  united  Cantabria  to  Asturias,  and  was  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  who  was  styled  El  Cafy- 
licOf  from  his  love  of  erecting  sees,  building 
churches,  etc.  The  title  was  resumed  by  Fer- 
dinand on  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  and  has 
continued  ever  since.  Hn  son,  Favila  I.,  did 
away  with  ecclesiastical  marriage,  which  the 
dissolute  Witizia  had  introduced,  much  against 
the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  clergy,  but  the  re- 
establishment  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy  was  still 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  was  principally  the 
work  of  Gregory  VII.     The  capitals  in  this 


cfaurdi  are  curiously  seolptared,  all  or  moidy  of 
the  xsth  century,  and  repiesenting  hunting  and 
war  scenes.  Obeerre  that  of  Favila  sbun  by 
the  bar.  The  site  of  the  combat  Is  at  the  point 
of  a  fofty  hill,  close  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Oux. 
The  capitab  or  sides  of  the  entrance  arch  ef 
Chapel  de  Sta.  Maria  are  equally  curious. 

Jt^/UtU. — 300  inhab. ;  a  tidy  posada. 

Before  entering  the  town,  and  close  to  the 
Pilofia,  which  flows  down  to  meet  the  Sella,  are 
the  ruins  of  San  Pedro  de  Villamayor,  a  good 
specimen  of  eariy  Bysantine. 

From  Bantan- 
der  by  nil  and 
diL,  SOhiB. 

on. 
Santander  to  Palencia      .    11  by  ralL 
Palencia  to  Leon    ...      5  '    „ 
LeootoOviedo      .    .    .    14  by  diL   , 


30  homa. 
See  Santander  and  Leon, 

Ihrom  IiUffo.—There  are  two  roads ; 
both  require  local  guides,  and  a  ftir 
amountof 'paciencia  ypan^'ar.'  The 
scenery  is  inviting,  and  Uie  fishing  and 
shooting  excellent.  There  are  no  in- 
teresting historical  sites,  and  the  anti* 
quary  need  not  rough  it 

The  shortest  route  strikes  over  the  motrntains^ 
88  leagues. 

JU$urary, 
Lugo  to— 
Castroverde  ...       4 

Foiuagrada  ....       4 

(Sleep.) 
Pdlaflora      ....       3 
Grandas  de  Salime       •       •       t 
Montefurado        .       •       •       ■ 

Tineo 4 

(Sleep.) 
Oviedo         •       ...      10 


The  other  is  not  quite  as  hard  riding;  but 
equally  impracticable  in  any  other  time  dum  in 
tununer,  34  leagues. 

Itmermy. 
Lugo  to—  l.cagues. 

Mura 5 

Fonsagrada 3 

Acebo  .•••••&• 
Puente  Salime     •       •    •  •       •       ^ 

Beiduoedo 1 

r 
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Pok  da  AlleDd* 

Cangas  de  Tineo  • 

Tineo 

Salai 

Gndo 

Oviedo 


LeaguAS. 

a 


34 


Tlw  wporttman  will  make  Cangss  de  Tineo 
(pop.  looo)  his  liead-quarten.  The  rivers  and 
ttreamt  which  abound  with  salmon  and  trout  are 
the  Navia,  especially  between  Corvellana  and 
Belmonte,  the  Naroea,  the  Luina,  Naviega» 
and  Pequefia.  The  three  latter  are  streams  of 
the  hills  called  Cordalas,  the  Nalon,  and  the 
streams  between  Grado  and  Oviedo,  going  by 
PeHaflora.  There  is  some  good  shooting  around 
Cangas  de  Tineo,  and  wolves  abound  in  the 
chestnut  woods  near  the  Guadia  hill. 

A  third  by  the  sea-coast,  crossing 
Mondofiedo,  Rivadeo,  and  Avil&,  864 
leagues.  Excellent  sea  atid  river  fishing, 
picturesque  scenery,  and  not  yery  rough 
riding.  Local  (glides  not  indispensable, 
and  the  roads  yery  safe.  N^. — From 
Riyadeo  to  Sgon,  steamers  in  8  hrs. 

Itinerary. 


Lugo  to~ 

Leagues. 

Quintela 3^ 

Reigosa 

9 

Mondoiledo* 

3 

Rivadeo     . 

Ssbort 

Franco 

3 

Navia        .       . 

9 

Luarca 

.        3» 

Las  Bellotas 

3^ 

Muros 

.        3l 

Avil^        .       . 

a| 

Vtlladoveyo 

^ 

Oviedo 

> 

1 

^ 

36» 

From  Lugo  ly  Mondofiedo. — ^At  Mon- 
do&edo  a  good  poeada — a  bishop's-  see. 
This  old  irregularly-built  town  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  three  hills.  The 
cathedral  was  built  1221,  but  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  since,   and   modem- 

*  A  road  is  being  made  which  will  pass  by 
Villalba,  avoiding  crossing  the  valleys  of 
Quintela  and  Reigosa.  MondoMetlo,  9557  in- 
habitants. 


In  the  chapel  del  Santoario  do 
N.  S.  de  los  Remedies  is  the  image 
de  'La  Grande'  or  'La  Ingleea,'  so 
called  because  brought  here  from  St 
Paul's,  London. 

One  league  from  Hondolkedo,  on  the 
riyer  Hasina,  is  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, founded  969  by  Count  Gutierre 
Osoria  Itwasdeyastated  by  the  French. 
Obeerye  the  fine  tombs  of  the  founder 
and  his  wife  Dofia  Urraca. 

RivadM.'—Vo^  9018  (proyince  of 
Lugo).  A  small  theatre  and  decent 
inn.  A  good  safe  port,  situated  on  the 
Eo,  whose  oysters  and  fish  we  recom- 
mend,  and  are  yery  desenredly  ponder- 
adas  in  Gallicia.  Ascend  to  the  Castillo 
for  the  sake  of  the  charming  yiew  ob- 
tained from  the  summit  An  excursion 
may  be  made  by  the  Rio  to  Castropol 
(Castr^s  or  the  OUy  of  the  Castre, 
Camp  Seyastopol,  Simpheropol,  Liver- 
pool (?).  *  Pola  de  Lena,  Pola  de  Al- 
lende).  Anglers  may  pay  a  flyimg  yiait 
to  the  salmon-pools  of  Abres,  2  leagues 
up,  whence  to  the  Nayia ;  now  by  aferry- 
boat,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  Figueras, 
the  first  Astrian  yillage.  The  scenery 
between  Las  Bellotas  and  Ayil^s  is 
Swiss-like.  Good  fishing  in  the  Navia 
and  Pravia. 

AiriUs.—'lB  it  the  Argentiola  of  the 
Roman  Handhook,  or  Pliny's  Zoela? 
It  is  first  heard  of  as^biZies,  in  a  Carta 
de  Donacion  of  Alfonso  IIL  in  905,  by 
which  the  houses  and  churches  were 
granted  to  the  cathedral  of  Oviedo. 
7380  pop.  Oneleaguefromthesea,  witha 
Ria  which  has  a  good  fondiadero,  called 
De  San  Juan.  This  old-fashioned  town 
is  uninteresting,  irregular,  and  dirty ; 
a  decent  posada,  and  excellent  fruit  and 
fish.  The  church  of  San  Nicolas  is  a 
good  specimen.  The  architecture  of 
churches  at  Avilds  are  all  of  the  Byzan- 
tino-Oothic,  between  18th  and  14th 
centuries  of  the  Byzantine.  Its  chief 
(iuriosities  are:  the  frontal  with  ani- 
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nuds  and  eogmiled  patterns ;  the  statne 
of  K.S.  del  Oannen ;  and  the  Byzantine 
tomhs  of  the  Alas  fiuoiily  with  their  cant- 
ing arms,  vrinffs.  There  ia,  moreover, 
some  good  sonlptore  by  Borgo^  an 
Astorian  sculptor.  The  Gasas  Ccmsis- 
toriales  are  worthy  of  a  glance.  Ob- 
serve also  the  houses  of  Marqute  de 
Ferrera,  of  Maiqu^  de  Santiago  (Pedro 
el  Crud  lodged  in  the  Ossa  de  Bara- 
ga&a),  and  the  house  of  Marqute  of 
Campo  Sagrada,  a  barroque  fa9ade,  with 
early  towers  and  battlements->salo- 
monic  and  istriftted  pillars,  etc.,  with  the 
proud  motto  on  the  arms,  '  Despucs  de 
Dios  la  casa  do  QuinSs.'  'La  Merced* 
.  was  founded  1414  by  one  of  the  Alas, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. Two  bridges  on  the  Ria  connect 
the  main  town  with  the  suburb  of  Sa- 
bugOy  inhabited  by  sailors  and  fishermen. 
Antiquaries  should  endeavour  to  visit 
and  sketch  the  interesting  Byzantine 
church  (1  league  from  Avil^),  at  Man- 
zanara,  which  is  of  the  11th  century. 
Then  to  Oviedo  by  the  Camino  Real. 
Dil.  to  be  had  at  Avil^  and  vice  verad. 

4.  From  La  CvnOa,  A,  By  sea. 
(See  G%»ni«ki.)  f.JByland.  Bridle  road 
to  Batanzos,  Balcones,  Casaa  to  Mondo- 
ftedo  and  Ravadeo^  «<  tupra, 

5.  From  6^'oYk    (See  G^Vm.) 


Oviedo  is  clean  and  healthy,  and 
well  supplied  with  crystal  water  from 
Gitoria,  which  is  brought  by  an  aque- 
duct caUed  Pilares,  which  was  planned 
in  1668  by  Juan  de  Carecedo^  and  built 
1699  by  Oonzalo  de  La  Beroera.  Lat. 
Madrid,  48*  28',  ON. 

Olimate. — ^The  cold  ii  very  keen,  and 
the  rain,  as  seen  by  the  following  table^ 
continues  to  pour  down  quite  4  la 
Inglesa.  In  1860  there  were  160  inhab. 
between  the  ages  of  90  and  100,  and  7 
above  100,  in  the  whole  province.    The 


eawnctioiMf  of  the  army  in  this  province 
are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere— viz. 
1924,  mostly  arising  from  defects  and 
illnesses  derived  fit>m  lymphatio  tem- 
perament and  glandular  affections. 


Maxlmmn       „         (August  is) 
Minimum        „         (Janaarf  g) 
Avenigu  pc^Bisuro  of  simewpociB 
Number  of  rainy  dayi 
Quantity  frOen 
Prmdent  wind,  N.E.,  iS9  days. 

M^rialify    i  to  6x 
1 1069 


S3.0 

33-7 
3.1 

74S.1 
130.58 
1.3s 


*t 


i860 
i86x 


Inns. — La  Viaoan/na  and  Fufnda  d$ 
Madrid,    Good  fish  and  fruit 

Oeneral  Desoriptlon. — This  old- 
fashioned  time-honoured  city  is  situ- 
ated on  a  slope  amid  a  fertile^  Swiss-like 
valley,  and  sheltered  from  the  N.W. 
winds  by  the  Sierra  de  Naranco,  which 
is  about  two  miles  distant  Its  princi- 
pal streets  are  litUe  else  than  hi^ways 
leading  to  Leon,  Grado,  Santander,  and 
G^on,  and  are  lined  with  unsophisti- 
cated shops  and  shopkeepers.  The 
most  frequented  are  La  Tenderia  (Ti- 
enda,  a  tent,  a  shop^  to  tend),  and  the 
Alamedas  Chambel,  Chambeiri,  and 
Bomb^.  The  Plaza  is  a  fine  square,  and 
presents  a  scene  fit  for  artists.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
rivers  Ove  and  Diva,  near  which  Pelayo 
routed  the  infidel.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  Asturian  architecture, 
and  ohurriguerismo  and  Greco-Romano 
have  defiled  but  few  of  its  edifices. 
There  is  a  tolerable  theatre,  a  hospitable 
cssino,  and  the  promenades  of  Bomb^ 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Jardin  Botinico 
are  charming. 

Historical  Notice. — The  dty  sprang 
from  groups  of  hermitages,  converted 
with  time  into  convents;  the  first 
church,  that  to  San  VicAnte,  being  erect- 
ed 760,  but  the  real  founder  was  Alfonso 
il  Casto,  who  removed  the  court  and 
capital  of  his  kingdom  from  Cangas 
and  Pravia,  and  proposed  reviving  here 
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the  fonner  splendour  of  the  Qothio 
court  at  Toledo.  For  this  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  money,  and  erected 
churches  and  palaces,  founded  public 
schools,  hospitals,  built  baths,  all  of 
which  contained  magnificent  marbles, 
silver  and  gold  Tases,  paMvuga,  and 
richly-decorated  furniture.  He  like- 
wise fortified  the  city,  built  up  the  aque- 
duct, enlarged  and  repaired  Froila's 
then  ruinous  basilica  of  San  Salvador, 
etc.  He  also  founded  the  See  (810), 
and  Oviedo  became,  under  his  enlight- 
ened patronage,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  in  Spain.  In  the  war  of 
independence  Marshal  Ney  was  sent 
with  6000  men,  by  Soult,  against  the 
corps  under  Marq.  de  la  Romana,  Bal- 
lesteroe,  and  Worster,  who  retreated 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  thus  leaving 
Oviedo  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
The  city  was  cruelly  sacked  for  three 
days,  and  sacked  again  not  long  after 
by  General  Bonnet  The  plunder  was 
considerable,  and  the  horrors,  often 
committed,  are  not  yet  forgotten. 

Sights.  —  The  Cathedral.  Minor 
churches—viz.  Sta.  Maria  de  Karanco, 
San  Miguel  de  Lino,  San  Julian,  N.  S. 
de  la  Vega,  San  Francisco,  Sta.  Domin- 
go, San  Vicente. 

etc  Cttt^rlril.-— JTtstortooZ  Notice,— \t 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  basilica  which 
wss  raised  by  Froila  in  781,  rebuilt  and 
enlaiged  in  802  by  Alfonso  el  Casto, 
who  dedicated  it  to  San  Salvador,  and 
raised  to  metropolitan  nine  years  after. 
Its  ruinous  state  and  small  size,  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation, caused  Bishop  Gutierrez  de 
Toledo  to  pull  it  down  and  build  the 
present  one ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  in 
1S88.  Tlie  works  went  on  slowly,  and 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  succeeding  bishops.  The  only  por- 
tion spared  of  the  former  edifice,  the 
work  of  Tioda,  is  the  Camera  Santa ; 
the  others  have  been  modemised.    The 


cathedrsl  was  completed  by  Mendosa 
in  1628. 

StyU. — Gothic,  of  second  period. 
Very  pure^  elegant,  and  sober  in  orna- 
mentation, harmonious  and  regular, 
small,  and  not  very  lofty. 

JBaaterior — Tower. — This  Gothic  bel- 
fry of  the  period  of  Gothic  decline  is 
about  224  ft.  high,  and  is  of  the  two 
that  were  intended  the  only  one  ever 
built  up.  It  is  very  elegsnt,  lofty,  bold, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
Spain.  It  is  divided  into  five  stages^ 
and  rests  on  the  four  massive  piers  of 
the  right  arch  of  the  portaL  It  was  in- 
jured by  fire  in  1521,  and  not  completed 
tiU  1788. 

The  principal  facade  is  on  the  W. 
The  portal  is  divided  into  three  large 
arches,  which  correspond  to  the  three 
naves.  '  The  central  is  higher  than  the 
rest;  and  the  tower  wanting  was  to  rise 
above  that  on  the  left.  The  ogive  is 
elaborately  worked,  but  is  rather  too 
wide,  and  is  almost  circular,  showing 
the  very  early  Perpendicular  style  in 
Spain  at  that  period.  There  is  great 
soberness  of  ornamentation,  and  the 
niches  are  vacant  Over  the  central 
portal  there  are,  nevertheless;  the  six 
figures  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  busts 
of  Froila  and  Alfonso  el  Casto.  The 
fa^e  is  most  eiTcctive,  rising  some 
200  ft  ;  and  is  richly  decorated  with 
crocketed  pinnacles,  highly  ornament- 
ed parapets,  endless  niches,  etc. 

IfUeHor. — Great  simplicity  ;  orna- 
mentation scarce;  but  elegant ;  narrow- 
ness. There  is  a  distance  of  240  ft. 
from  the  central  principal  door  to  the 
Chapel  of  Trasaltar,  and  66  ft  only 
from  lateral  doors  to  the  transept ;  the 
width  of  central  nave  is  88  ft.,  and  that 
ofthe  lateral  is  28  ft  There  sre  numer- 
ous windows,  but  they  are  not  pointed, 
except  those  to  the  S.,  the  N.  side  ones 
being  blocked  up.  At  each  end  of  the 
transept  there  vi  a  fine  coloured  wheel 
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windov.  The  pillars  are  plain  and 
elegant,  their  capitals  being  formed  by 
leaves.  The  arches  spring  boldly  into 
the  air,  and  under  the  clerestory  runs  a 
gallery,  which  continues  round  the  cen- 
tral nare  and  transept  The  stained 
glass  represents  saints,  is  of  no  great 
merit,  and  dates  1608-12.  Four  mas- 
sive but  not  heavy  piers  support  the 
UrrcU  arches  of  the  spacious  transept.  Ob- 
serve against  the  one  closest  to  Chapel 
del  Salvador,  and  placed  on  a  small 
pillar  with  a  capital  composed  of  the 
pilgrims*  shells,  a  very  early  and  rudely- 
executed  statue  of  the  Saviour,  probably 
a  relic  of  the  former  church,  and  dat- 
ing from  the  banning  of  12th  cen- 
tury. In  the  southern  arm  of  transept 
is  a  door  leading  to  the  cloisters  and 
Oamara  Santa ;  that  in  the  northern 
arm  opens  to  Chapel  del  Rey  Casto. 
Thus  on  one  side  are  the  ashes  of 
kings,  the  Escorial  of  Pelayo's  dynas- 
ties; on  the  other,  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  making  the  transept  a  Fta  Sctera, 
worthy  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  for- 
merly wont  to.  flock  by  thousands  to 
either  shrine. 

High  Chapel, — Occupies  the  penta- 
gonal apse.  The  retablo  consists  of 
five  tiers,  each  subdivided  into  five 
compartments,  and  dates  1440.  The 
relievo  figures  represent  the  Life  and 
Passion  of  Christ  The  sculpture  is 
inferior,  but  this,  the  work  of  a  century, 
cost  millions  of  reals.  Over  the  gospel 
side  is  a  niche  with  statue  kneeUng  of 
Bishop  Yillar,'  1490,  and  several  oUier 
bishops  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
are  buried  here.  The  chapel  is  divided 
from  the  choir  by  an  indifferent  modem 
railings  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic.  The 
stalls  are  elaborately  carved  with  fili- 
gree open  work  and  saints  of  Old  Testa- 
ment 

The  OTffOM  are  churrigueresqne  and 
incongruous  as  usuaL  The  trcueoro 
has  been  ladly  whitewashed,  and  the 


marble  altars  are  heavy  and  indifferent 
In  the  centre  is  the  altar  of  Nuestra 
SeAora  de  la  Luz,  with  a  fine  retablo, 
crowned  with  the  Cms  de  los  Angelos, 
and  abominable  statues,  on  the  sides,  of 
Ss.  Peter  and  PauL 

Camara  SantCL — ^This  is  the  great 
sight  of  the  cathedral  and  object  of  pil- 
grimac^  and  veneration.  The  chapel 
that  contains  the  relics  was  built  by 
Alfonso  el  Casto.  It  is  18  ft  long  by 
16  ft  wide.  It  is  composed  of  two 
rooms  ;  one  is  the  ehapel^  th6  other  the 
rdiqiuiry.  The  former  has  a  groined 
roof,  and  is  lighted  only  from  a  small 
window  placed  at  the  arch  above  tlie 
reliquary.  On  the  sides  are  six  pe- 
destals, each  of  which  supports  two 
statues  of  apostles.  These  are  of  the 
most  advanced  period  of  the  Byzantine, 
and  date,  probably,  of  time  and  reign 
of  Alfonso  YI.  They  are  caryatides-like, 
stiff,  mde,  but  not  wanting  in  expres- 
sion, and  the  cast  of  the  draperies  bold 
and  easy  ;  their  feet  rest  upon  fantas- 
tical animals,  and  the  pedestals  at  the 
comers  bear  small  pillars  with  curious 
capitals.  The  pavement  is  of  hard 
arganuuOf  mixed  with  divers-coloured 
pebbles  to  imitate  jasper  ;  it  is  coeval 
with  the  building.  Observe  over  the 
entrance-door  the  quaint  and  veiy  early 
Byzantine  heads  of  the  Saviour,  Virgin, 
and  St  John,  formerly  pointed  and  then 
whitewashed.  The  twenty-two  steps 
ascending  to  the  Antecimara  date  only 
the  16th  century;  the  JUHeario,  or 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  the  C&mara,  is 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  railing. 
Observe  here  the  cojfrCf  or  armaria,  and 
the  celebrated  area,  or  oak-diest, 
covered  with  thin  silver  plating  with 
bassi-relievi  figures  of  Christ,  Apostles, 
Virgin,  St  John.  It  is  6  feet  long  by 
84  ft  wide,  and  same  height  as  width. 
It  was  made,  not  by  Alfonso  el  Casto, 
as  many  suppose,  but  more  probably  by 
Alfonso  VI. ;  Morales  asserts  the  latter 
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in  his  *yiage  Santo,'  bnt  denied  it  fint 
in  his  'CnSnica.'  Aronnd  it  runs  a 
long  inscription  in  Cufic  characters  in 
praise  of  God— a  custom  introduced  in 
Christian  works  after  the  reoonqnest  of 
Toledo.  The  style  of  the  chiselled 
designs  on  its  four  sides  seems  posterior 
to  the  9th  centuiy.  In  the  front  of  the 
area  are  twelve  niches  with  statuettes 
of  apostles ;  at  the  comers,  the  evan- 
gelists ;  and  in  the  centre^  the  image  of 
the  Saviour  supported  by  angels.  The 
sides  represent  tiie  Nativity,  Adoration, 
Flight  into  Egypt*  etc,  and  the  cover 
Mount  Calvary.  This  area  stands  like 
an  isolated  altar  and  close  to  the  rail- 
ings ;  and  here  kneel  those  who  come 
to  pray  to  the  relics.  These  latter  are 
said  to  have  been  collected  by  the 
Apostles,  removed  from  Jerusalem  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  carried  to 
Africa,  then  to  Toledo,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Guadaleto  carried  in  liaste, 
like  iEneae's  penates,  to  the  Cueva  de 
Monsagro,  8  leagues  from  Oviedo,  and 
added  to  his  collection  by  Alfonso  el 
Casto,  whence  removed  to  Oviedo  in 
895.  The  relics  consist  of  the  usual 
assortments ;  thorns  fr^m  the  true 
cross  ;  one  of  the  thirty  coins  for  which 
Judas  sold  his  Master  ;  the  sudario  or 
shroud  of  the  Lord ;  a  bit  from  Lazarus' 
tomb,  etc.  Observe,  amongst  the 
jewels,  two  historical  crosses ;  the  one 
called  from  its  exquisite  fili^p-ee  work- 
manship 'obra  de  las  Angelas.'  It 
dates  808,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Maltese  cross  ;  beside  the  giver's  name 
and  date  are  anathemas  on  him  or  them 
who  would  steal  it,  and  the  words  '  Hoc 
opus  perfectum  est  in  era  DCCOXlVI,' 
the  XI  standing  for  XL.  The  shape 
was  one  often  adopted  in  that  age ;  a 
magnificent  ruby  and  a  fine  Roman  (?) 
cameo  enrich  it.  The  foot  is  formed 
by  two  kneeling  angels.  The  other 
cross  is  called  de  la  Victoria,  and  is 
asserted  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  on 


Covadonga.  It  is  a  work  of  908,  made 
for  Alfonso  III.  at  Qauxon,  and  about 

5  ft.  high.  Ite  enamelled  designs  pre- 
serve great  brilliancy  of  colouring: 
Pope  Eugenius  granted  1004  years'  and 

6  cuarento&as'  (40  days)  indulgence  to 
the  divotos  who  kneel  before  the  relics. 
The  '  Fieste  de  las  Reliquias'  is  a  great 
semi-pegan  festival,  which  takes  place 
on  March  18,  in  commemoration  of 
their  removal  to  Oviedo.  Few  have 
yet  dared  to  look  into  the  sacred  area  ; 
it  is  reckoned  dangerous  to  soul  and 
body  so  to  do,  and  in  1650,  the  Bishop 
of  Sandoval  y  Bojas*  after  fitsting  and 
prayers,  ventured  to  open  it,  but  what 
he  beheld  made  his  hair  so  stand  on 
end  that  his  mitre  almost  fell  o%  and 
he  desisted.  It  was  nevertheless  opened 
in  1075,  in  the  presence  of  Alfonso 
yi.  and  Doiia  Urraca,  no  evil  result 
attending. 

Camilla  da  US  iS'anto.— Built  by  Al- 
fonso II.  (about  843)  to  serve  as  a  family 
vault  for  himself  and  his  successors. 
It  was  sadly  modernised  in  1712,  by 
Bishop  Tomas  Jielitz,  not  a  ligJU  of  the 
church  or  architecture.  The  chapel  out- 
churriguerises  Churriguera,  and  the 
reUblos,  cornice,  pilajBters,  dmborio, 
eta,  are  abominable.  Here  are  buried 
several  of  the  earliestkings  and  queens — 
viz.,  Froila,  Alfonso  el  Casto,  Alfonso 
el  Magno,  Dofia  Oyloira,  wife  of  Ber- 
mudo,  Do&a  Urraca,  wife  of  Bamiro  L, 
etc. 

ClaisUn. — ^They  were  begun  in  the 
14th  century  and  finished  in  the  15th  ; 
the  inscriptions  are  mostly  prior  to  the 
building.  Their  architecture  is  Gothic ; 
they  are  not  spacious,  but  elegant  Ob- 
serve the  curious  capitels,  composed  of 
sculptures  representing  hunting  and 
historical  scenes,  and  a  series  of  comical 
pictorial  reviews  of  the  times.  The 
Lilfrary,  though  deprived  now  of  many 
treasures,  deserves  investigation,  and  is 
the  richest  in  Asturias ;  ite  MSS.  are 
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important.  Inquire  for  the  Ubrot  de 
beeerro,  or  tun^ot  (register-bookB  of 
deeds),  and  the  very  cnrions  and  in- 
teresting '  Libro  Gotico/  an  illuminated 
MS.  of  beginning  of  12th  century,  with 
180  Tellum  leaves.  The  dresses  and 
ojleios  of  the  time,  and  especially  those 
of  the  officers  of  the  palace,  are  curious ; 
observe  the  queens,  attended  by  their 
maids,  redisae^fua,  and  housemaids,  cut- 
Hcularia;  the  kings  with  their  armigen 
and  prelates,  the  portraits  of  popes, 
etc 

Minor   Ghurohes.— Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco.    This  very  interesting  monu- 
ment, for  the  history  of  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, belongs  to  the  Latin  style  of 
the  9th  century,  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  churches  erected  JBhortly 
after  the  reign  of  Constantine.    It  was 
built,  according  to  the  inscription  lately 
found  in  it,  in  the  era  886,  A.D.  848,  and 
by  King  Don  Ramiro.     Bishop  Sebas- , 
tian,  who  witnessed  its  erection,  tells  us 
it  was  '  a  work  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  finished  elegance,  and  without  an 
equal  in  Spain.'    The  exterior  is  very 
peculiar,  the  efiect  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  its  circular  arches.      The 
entrance  is  by  a  portico  which  leads 
also  by  steps  down  to  a  crypt,  which 
was   used    as    a    church,    a    general 
usage  at  that  time.     The  interior  is 
such  as  it  was  ten  centuries  ago.     The 
proportions  are  40  ft.  long  by  15  fb. 
wide.     It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  the  floor  of  the  central  portion  is 
the  lowest.     It  is  light  and  elegant, 
this  result  being  produced  by  a  happy 
combination  of  lines,  mostly  curved. 
Observe  the  twisted  cable-like  pillars, 
circular  roof,  the  three  graderiaSf  or 
grees,  arches  and  capitals. 

San  Miguel  de  Lino  (or  Liflo). — This 
church,  situated  close  to  the  former  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Kanrancio, 
was  built  by  Kamiro,  about  860.    The 


Albeldense  mentions  it  thus :  '  In  loco 
signo  dioto  eodesiam  et  palatia  arte 
fomioea,  mire  constnudt  (Ramiro).' 
The  architect  was  Tioda  or  Fioda.  It 
has  not  been  preserved  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty  and  perfection  as  that  of  Sta. 
Maria ;  the  apse  and  collateral  chapels 
were  closed  in  a  hemicyole  and  not  a 
square  shape.  Observe  the  agimeces  at 
each  end  of  the  transept,  the  arches  of 
which  rest  on  four  spiral  istriated  pillars 
(the  most  perfect  is  that  to  the  S). 
The  style,  called  Latin  by  Gaveda 
('Ensayo  Hist.'  p.  91),  and  Gotico  (not 
ogival,  cur '  Gothic),  by  Morales,  is 
harmonious  and  most  elegant.  The 
main  body  is  40  ft  long  by  20  wide. 
The  transept  and  cimborio,  the  belfiy 
and  high  altar,  the  arches,  eta,  though 
in  miniature  proportions,  are  all  ex- 
quisite. The  Goro^  or  Tribuna  Alta,  is 
placed  above  the  pavement  The 
sculpture  is  the  rudest  possible. . 

Close  to  the  cathedral  are  some  other 
early  churches.  San  Tiraci,  built  by 
Alfonso  el  Oasto,  has  been  modernised. 
San  Vicente^  the  oldest  church  in 
Oviedo,  built  by  Bishop  Fromistano 
and  enlarged  in  the  11th  century,  was 
modernised  in  1692.  The  learned 
Feg6o  rests  here.  This  nionk  was  one 
of  the  greatest  critical  writers  Spain 
ever  possessed,  and  one  of  the  glcriaa 
of  the  Benedictines.  His  works  are 
< Teatro  Critico  Universal'  and  'Cartas 
erudites  y  curiosas.'  This  monastery 
was  duplex,  that  is,  for  both  sexes, 
just  as  that  of  San  Pelayo,  founded  by 
El  Casto,  and  called  also  de  San  Juan. 
Eoclesiologists  may  also  visit  the  Con- 
vent de  Sta.  Clara  of  the  18th  century, 
modeniised  in  1756,  but  jireserving  a 
good  Byzantine  portal.  San  Francisco^ 
now  a  hospital,  was  founded  by  Fray 
Pedro,  a  friend  and  companion  of  St. 
Francis  de  Ar^.  The  church  has  been 
modernised,  the  high  altar  and  col- 
lateral   naves    are   Gothic      Several 
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membera  of  great  Asturian  houses  are 
buried  here  ;  amongst  them  the  QuiriSs 
and  the  Yaldecarzanas.  In  ihepanteoft 
of  the  latter,  whilst  the  anniversary  ser- 
yioe  takes  place,  a  oow  is  introduced, 
which  remains  all  the  time  that  it 
lasts.  In  the  Vega,  N.E.  of  city  to 
San  Julian  de  los  Prados,  is .  a  mon- 
astery of  the  12th  century,  founded  by 
Queen  Qertnide^  the  fur  and  pious  wif^ 
of  Alfonso  y II.  It  is  caUed  Sta.  Maria, 
and  is  cruciform. 

The  Hospido  is  a  chissical  edifice  of 
Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  dates  1768.  It 
is  yery  weU  managed  and  decent,  re- 
ceives 700  poor,  gives  work  to  orphans 
and  arrtp&ktidas^  etc. 

La  BdUaquida  is  a  poor-house, 
situated  exira  fivuroBt  and  founded  in 
1282  by  Dofta  Yelasquita  Oiraldez.  It 
belongs  to  the  eofradia  or  brother- 
hood gnOd  of  tailors,  called  Los  Al- 
fayates,  to  which  the  wealthiest  inha- 
bitants belong,  and  whose  statutes  are 
interesting;  and  based  on  great  philan- 
thropy. Their  festival  ti^es  place  at 
Pentecost  on  the  Gampo  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  University  is  a  large  building, 
built  in  1608,  in  the  Herrera  style. 
The  university  was  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop y ald^  who  bequeathed  to  it  all 
his  fortune.  It  possesses  a  library  of 
12,000  vols.,  a  rich  ornithological 
museum,  and  a  good  physical  labora- 
tory. 

The  Town  ffaU  {Coneistario,  or  Cktaae 
Cansistorialee)  was  erected  in  1822,  by 
Juan  de  Naveda.  It  is  indifferent, 
though  large.  Under  the  arcade  are 
situated  the  best  shops   in  Oviedo. 


Here,  among  other  carious  docnmentSi 
is  kept  the  fuero  granted  by  Alfonso 
yi.,  not  unlike  in  substance  that  of 
Sahagun,  and  confirmed  by  Alfonso 
yil.  in  1145.  It  gives  an  insight  into 
the  legislation  of  that  time,  and  is 
interesting  for  its  style,  which  marks 
the  transition  fh>m  Latin  to  Romance 
and  formation  of  Spanish.  The  right 
of  dispensing  of  property  according  to 
the  owner's  wish  is  established ;  equa- 
lity before  the  law  of  Infanzones, 
podestades  (counts),  and  the  lower 
classes.  Duels  and  Ma  pmeba  del 
hierro  candente '  are  admitted  in  cases 
of  theft,  claims  for  inheritance,  etc. 

The  antiquities  at  Oviedo  are  scarce 
and  indifferent  Of  the  old  walls,  those 
on  S.£.  only  exist  Near  the  catiiedral 
are  some  remains  of  the  palace  of  £1 
Rey  Casto,  and  of  his  castle. 

Sxewnions.— In  1  hr.  to  the  mineral 
spring  at  Briorio,  called  Caldas  (ealidae, 
hot)  de  Oviedo,  most  efficacious  in 
cases  of  arthritis,  the  stomach,  and 
paralysis  ;  temperature  41*.  (See  for 
details,  General  Information  :  Mineral 
Baths. )  y LBit  at  Priorio  the  Byzantine 
Church  of  San  Juan,  and  observe  its 
hemispherical  apse,  circular  portal 
flanked  by  low  piUais,  with  statues  of 
the  12th  century,  the  image  of  Christ 
between  the  four  beasts  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, etc.  The  tliriving  Government 
Gun  Manufactory  of  Trubia  is  dose  by. 

Boekt  4^  J?</SrrviKV.— I.  '  Historia  de  Oviedo, 
Por  JoU  CftTeda'  a  4to  MS.  in  Academia  de 
laHbtoria. 

0.  '  Antigfledadea  de  la  Inglena  de  Oriedo, 
by  CariNtUo.    MS.  in  archives  of  Cathednd  of 
Oviedo. 
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Though  hitherto  neglected  by  the 
ordinaiy  toorist  in  consequence  of  their 
ont-of-the-way  situation  and  difficulty 
of  access,  this  town,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands  generally,  possess  attractions, 
both  in  climate  and  scenery,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  when  better  known, 
induce  more  frequent  visits.  The  ex- 
cursion, if  not  quite  so  common  as,  is 
certainly  not  less  pleasant  than,  al- 
most any  others  in  Spain.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  is  most  pic- 
turesque and  striking,  partaking  as  it 
does  in  character  of  the  breadth  and 
boldness,  solemn  stillness  and  charming 
strangeness,  peculiar  to  the  neighbouring 
Africa,  although  mixed  with  the  more 
agreeable  variety  and  cheerful  greens  of 
Catalonian  landscapes.  The  climate  of 
Palma  rivals  that  of  Malaga  and  Algiers, 
while  there  are  many  oases  in  which  it 
is  deemed  preferable.  The  architecture, 
although  not  of  paramount  importance, 
still  exhibits  examples  of  high  interest 
to  the  student  of  Spanish  art;  and, 
finally,  the  naturalist  will  not,  we 
think,  have  cause  to  regret  the  excur- 
sion when  he  will  have  examined  the 
flora  peculiar  to  some  localities,  and, 
above  all,  the  exceedingly  curious  no 
less  than  beautiful  grottoes,  and  the 
many  fossOs  with  which  the  islands 
abound.  The  inhabitants,  especially 
the  Hallorcans,  are  an  honest,  inter- 
esting, though  not  enterprising  or  pro- 
gressive people,  hospitable  and  unso- 
phisticated. Their  dress,  habits, 
tongue,  and  appearance  have  retained 
much  of  the  primitive  character  of  their 
Moro-Aragonese  forefathers,  and  are  in 
perfect  keeping  with  soil  and  climate. 

History. — The  name  Balearic  has 
been,  and,  we  shall  hope  for  etymolo- 
gists, will  ever  continue  to  be,  a  con- 
stant subject  of  useless  disputation.    It 


may  come  from  Ba2^  a  Phcanidan  god 
9aid  to  have  been  worshipped  here ;  or 
from  Balea,  one  of  the  companions  of 
-Hercules  (both  which  suggest  Phoenician 
colonisation) ;  or  again,  from  BdXXetp, 
to  throw  at  or  cast,  designating  thus, 
in  spite  of  more  appropriate  verbs,  the 
country  of  the  strong-armed  sUngfen,  of 
Classic  celebrity,  mentioned  by  Yirgil : — 

*  Et  media  adversus  liquefacto  tempora  plumbo 
Diffidit,  ac  inulta  porrectuin  extendit  arena.' 

And  Ovid's 

'Non   8CCU8  ezirsit,   qoam   ctim  BaUariM 
pltimlniiii 
Funda  iadt*'  etc. 

For  here  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
that  powerful  engine,  managed  with 
so  great  art  and  dexterity  that,  Flores 
tells  us,  young  children  were  not-  al- 
lowed any  food  by  their  mothers  tUl 
they  could  sling  it  down  tnm.  the  beam 
or  branch  where  it  was  placed  aloft.  Rho- 
deanand  Phooean  traders  colonisedapor- 
tion,  calling  the  three  principal  islands 
Gymnesise,  because  their  wild  inhabi- 
tants fought  naked  ;  and  the  smaUer 
Pithyusie,  from  the  pine-forests  which 
clothed  tiieir  hills.  Placed  between 
Spain,  Italy,  Phuice,  and  Africa,  the 
Balearics  were  alternately  the  sport  and 
prey  of  whichever  happened  to  be  the 
strongest  at  the  time.  Somewhere 
about  406  B.O.,  the  Carthaginian 
Hamilcon  and  Hammon  landed  and 
founded  several  colonies,  enlisting  the 
native  slingers,  whom  tiiey  employed 
to  great  advantage  side  by  side  with  the 
fkmous  Iberian  cavalry  and  Celtiberian 
infantry.  Rome^  after  the  third  Punic 
war,  entrusted  the  conquest  of  the 
islands  to  Q.  Ceo.  Hetellus,  who  soon 
achieved  it,  and  was  consequently 
styled  'Balearious.'  Kew  colonies 
were  established,  and  under  the  generic 
name  of  '  Balearica,'  the  whole  region 
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became  part  of  Citerior  Spain.  Ruled 
in  turn  by  Yandals  and  by  Goths,  they 
finally  shared  the  fate  common  to  the 
mother  country,  falling  in  798  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors,  under  whom  they 
reached  the  tuomi  of  prosperity.  The 
'  Balearics '  were  peopled  by  a  daring 
independent  race^  the  kindred  of  the 
restless  wave ;  and  being  hemmed  in 
on  eveiy  side  by  grasping  invaders,  be- 
came so  many  nests  of  pirates,  who 
flocked  hither,  like  hawks,  from  Algerine 
coasts,  Greece^  and  the  Italian  isUnds. 
These  people,  undergoing  the  sudden 
transition  firom  slayes  to  masters,  spread 
tenor  oyer  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
piracy  before  or  after  oiganised  on  so 
formidable  a  scale^  the  result  being 
a  curious  free  commonwealth  whose 
power  was  courted  and  not  unfrequently 
employed  by  sovereigns.  The  treasure 
accumulated  during  the  piratical  in- 
vasions excited  the  jealousies  of  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms^  which  were  them- 
selves in  a  sense  rival  piratical  asso- 
ciations^ although  of  older  date,  superior 
discipline,  and  more  orthodox  claims. 

The  most  important  of  these  expedi-. 
tions  (some  of  which  were  called  'holy 
crusades')  was  that  of  Don  Jayme  I., 
King  of  Aragon  and  Count  of  Barcelona, 
who,  September  1229,  sailed  for  Paima 
from  the  little  port  of  Salon,  near  Tar- 
ragona, with  a  fleet  numbering  upwards 
of  150  galleys,  carrying  18,000  soldiers. 
The  fleet  encountered  a  severe  storm, 
and  both  crews  and  soldiers  were  terribly 
sea-sick.  'Lamar,'  says,  graphically, 
the  old  chronicler  Marsilio,  in  the 
plain-spoken  lemousin  of  the  day,  'la 
mar  prova  e  assaija  los  ventres  dels 
novels  peregrins  e  encare  dels  antichs 
mariners ;  tots  los  pens  los  vacillan,  ^1b 
caps  han  torbata.'  Afker  a  desperate 
resistance  Palma  fell,  and  the  usual 
general  rqKtrtieion  of  the  conquered 
land  took  place  among  the  followers  of 


El  Jove  rei  d*Araco  V^  confenna 
Merce  y  drq^,  •  malreitat  desfenna.    . 

The  crown  of  'El  Reino  de  Mallorca' 
was  inherited  by  Don  Jayme's  second 
son,  who  became  a  vassal  of  his  eldest 
brother,  Pedro  of  Aragon.  The  inde- 
pendent kingdom  was  finally  merged  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Aragonese  crown, 
under  Pedro  lY.  of  Aragon,  and  sub- 
sequentiy  (sharing  the  fate  of  that 
latter)  became  part  of  Spain. 

Iianguage— Dress— Art.— The  'Mal- 
lorquin'  is  a  corruption  of  the  Catalan 
dialect,  but  the  pronunciation  bespeaks 
proximity  to  Italy,  and  ia  softer  Uian 
at  Barcelona. 

The  fbUowing  Mallorcan  wonU  may  be  found 
uieful: — ^Masc-tiag.  la  and  so,  the  plur.  jm, 
the  fenL-fing.  ta  and  la,  plur.  sas.  When 
applied  both  to  maac.  and  fern.,  sing.  #r,  plur. 
0ts.  En  it  alao  used  for  matc-dng.,  and  na 
for  the  fern.  San  is  the  neuter.  Fuif  is  pro- 
nounced pooitch,  and  means  a  peak,  a  'puy.' 
Prfdio  is  an  estate ;  Raxa,  pronounced  rasha. 
a  Tilla ;  BarraMck,  a  glen,  Spanish  'barranco.' 
There  b  great  similarity  between  Mallorcan 
and  the  Languedocian  patois  of  MontpelHer. 
Indeed,  the  intercourse  vras  frequent  between 
that  city,  the  birth-place  of  Don  Jayme  I.,  and 
Mallorca. 

Although  intelligent,  the  people  are 
not  endowed  with  the  vivid  imagination 
to  be  expected  in  that  southern  latitude, 
and  more  given  to  solid  pursuits.  The 
early  popular  poetry  of  Mallorca  is, 
however,  not  devoid  of  chaim.  It  is 
Catalan  in  character,  but  more  pathetic, 
and  embued  with  a  wild  Moorish, 
melancholy  feeling,  though  strictiy 
orthodox  in  the  mystic  effusions,  which 
are  one  of  its  characteristics.  The 
islands  have  given  birth  to  several 
men  of  note :  the  learned  Ramond 
Lull ;  the  antiquary.  Cardinal  Despuig ; 
the  missionary,  Serra;  the  painter, 
Mesquida  ;  the  sculptor,  Juan  de 
Mars ;  the  oosmographers,  Jayme  Fer- 
rer and  Yalsequa ;  Jayme  Fabre,  one 
of  the  foremost  among  medi»va]  arohi« 
tects,  sto. 
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The  dress  is  pictoresqae.  The  men 
wear  wide  Moorish  breeches,  calzas; 
the  Greek  HrreU;  the  silken  open- 
breasted  waistcoat,  called  guonrda  jnU  : 
white  or  black  stockings  and  rough 
leathern  shoes ;  a  black  doth  Jacket,  d 
ioyo;  a  coloured  sash,  faja;  and  now 
and  then  the  Aragonese  broad-brimmed 
slouch  hat  with  tassels,  and,  more 
ordinarily,  the  motley  kerchief  tied 
turban*like  around  the  head«  complete 
their  costume.  The  women's,  as  usual 
in  Spain,  is  not  so  striking,  and  con- 
sists of  a  white  muslin  or  lace  stomacher, 
called  reftosei^;  the  liair  is  worn  loosely 
on  the  back,  'en  estofiade;'  a  black 
merino  or  silken  boddioe  (low  and  'de- 
collet6')  is  enliyened  by  sundry  metal 
buttons  and  silver  chains  tastefully 
arranged.  They  are  pretty,  with  large 
lustrous  black  eyes,  small  hands  and 
tiny  feet,  good  figures,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  captirating  '  grada '  and  sim- 
plidty  of  manner.  The  men  are  tall, 
dark,  well-proportioned,  and  active. 

Art.— The  part  assumed  by  Mallorca 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  art  has  not  ss 
yet  been  clearly  defined.  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  that  the  native 
school  of  architecture  influenced  not  a 
little  the  formation  of  that  of  GataluSa 
and  Aiagon,  and  generally,  therefore, 
the  entire  diaracter  of  Spanish  early 
Gothic.  The  painters  Mezquida,  Bes- 
tard,  Ferrando,  have  left  works  of  no 
transcendent  merit,  but  which  will  be 
usefully  consulted.  Porcdain  suggests 
at  once  the  famous  Kigolica  ware, 
known  as  such  at  a  very  early  date, 
for  Dante  already  writes  ('Inferno' 
xxviii  82)— 

Tiarisoladi  Capri  e  Mablka. 
And  beddes  Ferrari  and  others,  the 
learned  Scaliger  expatiates  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Mallorcan  potteiy,  whence 
the  Italian  derived  the  name,  and,  origi- 
nally, the  style.  The  prindpal  manufac- 
ture, in  the  15th  century,  was  at  Ynca. 


The  clay  was  found  at  Pnigpuftent  and 
at  Estellenchs.  A  plate  of  the  Ynca 
manufacture  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum 
of  duny,  Paris.  Yvisawas,  inthel7th 
and  18th  oenturiei^  a  good  porcelain- 
making  district 

podtion  of  this  group  of  idands  in  the 
Mediterraneanis  between  61*28' 80'  lat , 
and  8*  40'  88'  long.  W.  Greenwich.  The 
islands  comprised  are— (1.)  Mijorca,  or 
as  it  is  more  usually  called,  Mallorca, 
capitd  Palma ;  pop.  208,941.  (2.)  Me- 
norca,  cap.  Mahon;  pop.  36,114.  (8.) 
Yvisa,  cap.  Yviza;  pop.  22,171.  (4.) 
Formentera ;  pop.  1620 ;  and  the  islets 
of  "Cabrera,  Dragonera,  Couejera,  etc. ; 
pop.  62; — ^making  a  total  pop^tion 
of  262,898  (1860).  The  extent  is  147 
square  Spanish  leagues.  Geologists  are 
of  opinion  that  at  the  time  when  Africa 
and  Spain  formed  one  continent,  the 
Bdearics  were  also  part  of  the  Spanish 
present  Peninsula,  and  that  they  con- 
stitute the  prolongation  of  the  high 
range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince of  Alicante,  ending  at  the  Mongo 
Hill  and  Gape  San  Martin,  and  from 
which  they  were  severed  by  some  vio- 
lent didocation  first,  and  then  gra- 
dually became  further  apart  through 
series  of  submarine  convulsions.  That 
coigecture  would  appear  strengthened 
by  the  fact  adduced  by  Sr.  Bover — ^vis. 
that  the  direction  followed  by  the  two 
watersheds,  formed  by  the  range  of 
mountains  which  divide  the  idands, 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  hills  in 
Spain,  the  extremity  of  which  is  Cape 
San  Antonio.  Also,  that  these  hiUs 
cross  Yviza  at  Mallorca,  then  change 
their  course  towards  the  south,  stret<^- 
ing  dong  a  line  that  abuts  direct  east 
of  Bugia  (Africa).  The  Bdearics  would 
thus  form  a  link  of  the  chain  connect- 
ing Europe  with  Africa,  and  be  the 
point  of  its  intersection.  The  spon- 
taneous v^tation  and  soil  of  the  south 
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portionB  bear  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  north  African  coast,  while  analogy 
has  been  noticed  between  galena  found 
at  Yviza  and  that  of  Almeria  and  Sierra 
Almagrera.  The  foeails,  which  are  scat- 
tered all  07er  the  islands,  are  of  great 
interest  There  are  some  mines,  mostly 
n^lected.  Copper  is  found  at  Albarca, 
coals  at  Escorca  and  Bimsalem,  rock- 
crystal  at  Estellenehs^  granite  at  Bu- 
Aola,  iron  at  Yalldemosa,  salt  in  great 
abundance  and  excellent  quality  south 
of  island  of  Cabrera ;  different  coloured 
marbles ;  coral  at  Alcudia,  etc 

The  soil  generally,  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  Mallorca,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  produces 
chiefly  com,  oil,  wine,  firuit,  hemp, 
flax,  and  some  silk.  The  orange^  lemon, 
and  date  trees  thrive  most  plentifully, 
though  the  latter,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  capital,  Palma,  is  not  cul- 
tivated as  it  was  by  the  Moor.  Laven- 
der, maijoram,  roeenuiiy,  and  other 
sweet-scented  plants  embalm  the  genial 
air;  and  firs,  holm-oaks,  and  olives, 
some  of  gigantic  size,  clothe  the  slopes 
of  hills.  The  Balearics  are  hilly,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  central  portions  of  Mal- 
lorca and  south  of  Menoroa,  but  the 
hills  are  of  no  great  height,  the  prin- 
cipal altitudes  being  the  following^ 
which  occur  mostly  in  Island  of  Mal- 
lorca : — Puig  Mayor  d'en  Torella,  dis- 
trict of  Escorca,  1463  metres  (about 
4798  Eng.  feet) ;  Puig  de  Massanella, 
dist  of  Selva,  1116  m.  (about  3682  Eng. 
ft) ;  Puig  de  6alatz<^  dist  of  Calvia, 
984  m.  ;  Coll  de  Soller,  dist  Soller, 
662  m. ;  Bee  de  Ferrutx,at  Art^  688  m. ; 
entrance  of  Grotto  of  Artd,  43  m.  In 
Menorca  tlie  highest,  the  Toro,  ia  1227 
Eng.  it,  according  to  line,  cited  by 
Bausa,  but  must  be  nearer  4710  Eng. 
ft  (about  1470  m.),  according  to  more 
recent  anthority.  The  islands  are 
■cantQy  watered ;  the  principal  stream 
is  the  Bito^  at  PalnuL 


Olimate. — ^The  climate  of  Palma^-we 
mayalsoadd  that  of  Soller —is  among  the 
most  temperate  in  Europe.  In  the 
latter  district  it  is  milder  and  more 
equable  than  anywhere  on  the  main- 
land. Snow  is  most  rare,  and  when  it 
does  fall  never  lies  more  than  two  or 
three  days.  The  summer  heat  is  seldom 
excessive,  and  winter  may  be  said  not 
to  exist  The  S.  region  of  Mallorca, 
sheltered  firom  the  violent  N.  winds  by 
the  range  of  lofty  hills  that  extend  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  is  most  temperate  and  mild. 
During  winter  the  thermometer  but 
very  rarely  falls  below  7  cent  o&otw 
zero  (44*  Fahren.),  and  sea-breezes 
temper  the  air  in  summer.  The  heat 
is  nevertheless  occasionally  oppressive^ 
though  the  thermometer  never  reaches 
much  above  90*  Fahren. 
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The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  orange-tree 
and  date-palm  are  good  evidences  of 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  indeed 

There  the  human  kind 
Enjoy  the  eaaleit  life  :  no  snow  u  diere. 
No  biting  winter,  and  no  drenching  shower. 
But  Zephyr  always  gently  from  the  sea 
Breathes  on  them,  to  refresh  the  happy  1 
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The  oliinate^  however,  diflere  oonsider- 
sbly  in  the  K.  region,  where  it  is  damp 
and  cold,  and  wind  storms  not  unfre- 
quent  The  more  common  diseases  are : 
intermittent  ferers,  catarrhs,  and  pol- 
monias  (pleurisy).  Mortality  at  Pakna, 
1  per  45 — ^the  average  of  Spain  being 
1-84.  The  worst  climate,  where  ague 
is  fipequent,  is  found  in  district  of  Al- 
cudia,  owing  to  the  yicinity  of  marshes, 
which  might  be  easily  removed  if  de- 
sired by  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
island  of  Menorca,  though  the  tempera- 
ture is  still  higher  in  winter,  N.  winds 
are  very  frequent,  and  spring  and  au- 
tumn subject  to  variation.  '  Though 
it  may  be  called  a  good  climate;  still, 
in  cases  of  consumption,  the  changes  of 
weather,  when  they  do  occur,  are  felt  a 
great  deal  more  even  than  in  England, 
owing  to  the  uncomfortable  construction 
of  the  houses.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
agreeable  climate  in  winter  and  spring.** 
But  Seller,  rather  than  Palma,  bids  fair 
to  become  a  favourite  resort  '  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  country  that 
plessed  me  more  than  that  about  SoUer. 
I  have  spoken  of  its  delightful  dimate, 
and  its  grand  and  beautiful  sceneiy. 
The  former  must  be  well  suited  to  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  chest ;  and  the 
latter  offers  every  inducement  to  exer- 
cise, and  much  to  please  the  eye  and 
soothe  the  feeluigs.'f  Sea-bathing  is 
close  by,  and  is  practicable  all  the  year 
round.  The  clhnate  on  the  whole  is 
reiaxing. 

Travelling.— The  laigest  of  the 
three  principal  islands,  Mallorca,  is  the 
one  more  frequently  visited.  But  they 
are  all  of  easy  access  by  means  of  lines 
of  steamers  which  ply  regularly  between 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  the  chief  ports 
of  the  Balearics.      In    the   interior, 

*  This  infonnation  has  been  kindly  conununi- 
cated  by  H.B.M.'s  Constd  at  Pahna,  Mr.  J. 
Considlne. 

t  Dodd-rAfW  }reeJkt  in  Mq/orta, 


pretty  well-appointed  diligences  nm 
between  the  more  important  cities,  and 
the  roads,  where  any  exists  are  beauti- 
fully constructed  and  well  kept  up. 
There  are  tolerably  good  iuns,  hoatah^ 
where  civility,  deanliness,  good-will, 
and  moderate  charges,  moke  np  for 
other  wants.  The  best  season  is  be- 
tween January  and  middle  of  June, 
ipid  winter  for  invalids.  There  are 
clean  and  moderately-sized  houses  to 
let  about  PaJma  and  Seller.  The  rent 
is  low,  and  furniture  may  be  hired  at 
Palma  on  reasonable  terms.  From  20r. 
to  80r.  constitute  the  daily  expenses  at 
inns.  Tourists  will  in  general  confine 
their  attention  to  Mallorca,  which  is  the 
most  picturesque  and  more  easily  trs; 
veiled  of  the  whole  archipelago.  The 
'  lions'  are :  Palma^  with  its  cathe- 
dral, Loiga  ;  SotUr,  noted  for  its  grand 
and  beautiful  scenery ;  Artd  and  its  • 
wondrous  stalactite  grottoes ;  the  scenery' 
about  VoUdcmosa  ;  the  country  villa, 
called  alquerio,  of  Ri^o,  its  vale  and 
museum,  and  those  of  Esporlas  and  Al- 
favia.  Menorca  is  not  so  favourably 
situated,  and  though  insufficiently  ex- 
plored, possesses  no  great  amount  of 
interest.  Yviza  is  bleak  and  hilly,  with 
a  mUd  climate,  but  utterly  roadless  and 
thinly  peopled.  The  rest  are  islets  of 
no  importance,  save  Formentera:  mostly 
deserted. 

Tourists  may  therefore  proceed  either 
from  Valencia  or  Barcelona  by  steamers, 
which  leave  twice  o-week,  and  perform 
the  passage  in  about  14  to  16  hrs. 
Visit  Palma,  making  it  head-quarters 
for  the  different  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior of  Mallorca,  such  as — 1,  Excursion 
to  Soller  ;  2,  Uuchmayor ;  8,  Art&  ; 
4,  Alcudia — all  by  dlL  If  desirous  to 
visit  Mahon,  embark  at  either  Alcudia 
or  Palma,  and  by  steamer  to  Mahon, 
whence  by  diL  to  Ciudadela,  crossing 
thus  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  island. 
There  is  also  a  steamer  between  Palma 
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and  Yyiia.  No  paatpoti  is  required. 
Take  one,  however,  or  some  subetitnte 
partiaeaao. 

Money,  WHghtB,  and  IfAuurof.— The 
Spanish  money  has  been  introduced 
here,  as  well  as  weights  and  measnres. 

PM-Ojfflee. — ^The  same  regolations  as 
in  Spain.  Letters  leare  three  times  a- 
week. 

Telegraph.  — There  are  sabmarine 
cables  between  Yviza  and  Yalencia, 
Mahon  and  Barcelona,  Yyiza  and  Mai- 
lorca,  Mallorca  and  Mahon ;  and  in  the 
interior  between  the  principal  towns — 
620  kiL  (766  m.)  of  submarine  cable  in 
all.  2r&  60c.  extra  for  eyeiy  ten  words 
are  paid  for  telegrams  by  these  cables. 
For  the  interior  as  in  Spain. 

Statiattos.— The  value  of  landed  property  in 
i860  aiBOttnted  to  upwards  of  44,ooo,ooor.  About 
one  and  a-half  miUioni  were  paid  to  Treasury 
for  trade  and  industrial  (manufacturing)  '  sub- 
sidlos.'  That  same  year  the  island  produced 
s8Si346  fimegas  of  com;  306,955  fanegas  of 
barley ;  4x0^919  arrobas  of  vegetables ;  40^997 
art.  of  grapes ;  955,593  *"'•  ^  almonds  i  31,997 
milhres  of  orsnges ;  145,700  arr.  of  figs  and 
raisins ;  58  arr.  of  silk  (alas) ;  934,933  arr.  of 
wine :  and  93,506  arr.  of  oil ;  while  in  1694, 
Mallorca  alone  yielded  16,000  tuns  of  the  latter. 
There  are  districts,  such  as  that  of  SoUer,  which 
export  sometimes  from  ;Ca5.ooo  oranges,  and 
and  ^(30^000  oiL  The  coasting  trade  in  x86o 
amounted  to  ;£83o,ooa  There  b  some  trade 
with  (Catalonia,  Marseilles,  and  Algiers,  mostly 
in  oil,  wine,  fruit,  etc  The  exports  in  x86o 
were  of  37»«^753  «•  J  ^^  imports,  9,957,796. 
Manufitctures  are  unimportant— silk  and  wool- 
len goods,  doths,  corded  stuff.  Admmitirw 
Hpgfy,  the  islands  constitute  a  C!q>taincy-(!»ene- 
ral,  the  seat  of  which  is  at  Palma.  A  civil  pro- 
vinc^  of  the  third  class,  an  Andienda,  a  naval 
department ;  and  tnUtiatHcaUy  three  dioceses, 
of  which  the  sees  are  Palma,  Mahon,  and  Yvixa. 

The  Balearics  abound  with  game,  and  its 
ooasu  with  various  sorts  of  fish,  but  they  are 
comparatively  free  of  birds  of  prey  and  venom- 
ous animals.  Among  birds  we  may  mention  the 
AM^/p(beo-figueX  as  good  as  ortolans,  which 
feeds  OB  figs  ;  water-fowl  {Gallina  ^aigma)\ 
the  flamant  {.Flammdi)  \  wild  dude  {oModa)  \ 
excdlent  partridges  (^erdiH) :  the  Balearic  crane 
(aiatia) ;  porfirio,  dear,  says  Pliny,  to  Roman 
gastronomers.  Offish,  a  sort  ol  white  bait,  alad- 
roch,  sardines,  alatxa,  lobsters  (cranch)^  oysters. 


turtle,  etc.  The  {sland  of  Conejeia  b  entkdy 
peopled  with  rabbiu  (ooniX  hares  (mart),  wiki 
sheep  (molto  sauva^eX  etc 

Island  ot  Mallorca. 

Mallorca,  the  Roman  Balearica  Mijor, 
whence  its  present  name,  and  the 
Moorish  MajorkMi,  has  the  form  of  a 
trapesoid  square.  It  is  situated  between 
Tyiza  and  Menorca,  and  covers  a  surface 
of  586  square  kils.  Distances :  1 80  kiL 
from  Bflo^ona,  256  from  Tunis,  and 
480  from  Toulon.  Pop.  208,941.  Capi- 
tal, Palma,  often  called  P.  de  Mallorca, 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Teneriffc, 
and  others.  The  principal  cities,  be- 
sides Palma,  are  Manacor,  Alcudia,  Inca, 
and  Porreras.  The  coast  is  somewhat 
steep  and  abrupt  on  the  W.  side,  but 
low  and  sloping  towards  the  sea  erery- 
where  else.  The  chief  port  is  that  of 
Palma,  some  44  leagues  in  its  broadest 
part ;  secure,  though  somewhat  exposed 
towards  the  S.  W. ;  the  Riera,  the  largest 
river  in  the  island,  has  considerably  in* 
jurod  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  so  that 
ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  off  the  La- 
zaretto. A  more  secure,  but  much 
neglected,  port  is  that  of  Porto  Pi,  dose 
by.  The  second  in  importance  is,  how- 
ever, that  of  Seller ;  but  it  is  insecure, 
and  much  exposed  to  K.W.  and  K. 
winds.  The  Riera  rises  near  Puigpu- 
hent,  and  falls  into  the  sea  beneath  the 
ramparts  of  Palma ;  and  though  almost 
dry  in  summer,  it  swells  during  the 
rainy  season,  occasioning  frequent  inun- 
dations. 

Palma. — Capital  of  the  Balearics  ; 
bishopric  ;  residence  of  captain -general; 
seaport    Pop.  40,418. 

Boutea  and  Oonveyanoes.  —  1. 
From  Bcureelona. — Excellent  steamers, 
English  built,  leave  Thursdays  at  12 
P.M.  and  Saturdays  at  7  A.M.  ;  the 
former  touch  on  their  way  at  Alcudia, 
and  therefore  arrive  a  few  hours  later ; 
the  usual  time  is  16  hrs.  The  fsies  : 
1st  cL,  160r.;  2d  cL,  120r.;  8d  cL,  60r. 
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Distance,  186  m.  2.  From  Valencia. 
— Same  company's  steamers  leare,  Mon- 
days at  7  A.M.  direct,  and  on  Wednes- 
days at  8  P.M.,  touching  at  Yriza,  thus 
causing  a  delay  of  10  hrs.  on  the  usual 
passage,  which  is  of  15  hrs.  Fares  : 
1st  cL,  140r. ;  2d  cl.,  lOOr. ;  8d  cl.,  60r. 
(for  steamer  to  Yalenda  or  Barcelona, 
see  those  names).  Distance,  40  leagues. 
8.  From  Mahon  (Henorca). — Leave  on 
Tuesdays  at  9  ▲.  )i. ,  touching  at  Alcudia, 
and  Thursdays  at  12  p.m.  direct  Dis- 
tance, 100  m. 

Inns. — ^The  least  bad  is  Fonda  de  Las 
8  Palraos  ;  then  come  F.  del  Vapor  and 
F.  de  loS  Cuatro  Naoiones.  The  ohaiges 
are  lower  than  at  Valencia  or  Barcelona; 
12r.  a-day,  all  included,  is  the  most 
moderate.  There  is  a  decent  boarding- 
house  (casa  de  huespedes)  at  51  P6rtico6 
de  Santo  Domingo,  clean  and  comfort- 
able. 

Oeneral  Description.  —  As  the 
steamer  approaches,  the  picturesque 
shores  of  Dea  come  first  within  riew, 
then  follow  the  rocks  of  Valldemosa 
and  Bafialbufar  on  our  left ;  a  little  fur- 
ther. Gape  Oroser  and  part  of  La  Dra- 
gonera.  Hilly  Sante  Ponsa  rises  in  the 
distance  on  left ;  shortly  after  we  be- 
hold Capede  Cida  Fignera  advancing 
into  the  sea ;  then  CSape  Blanco  on  our 
right;  and,  nearer  to  us,  on  left, 
Cape  Enterrocat  The  beautiful,  sleepy, 
sunlit  bay  is  now  entered.  We  pass  off 
Fort  San  Carlos,  and  the  Moorish-look- 
ing signal-tower,  built  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Palma  by  order  of  Don  Jayme ; 
then  comes  the  little  port  of  Porto 
Pi  on  our  left.  We  can  descry  the 
castle  of  Bellver  rising  on  a  hill,  and 
on  our  right  the  dty  of  Palma,  with  its 
pier  like  the  stem  of  a  fan-like  palmita 

The  first  impression  is  both  striking 
and  pleasing.  P4ilma  rises,  amphi- 
theatre-like, on  the  gentle  slopes  of  the 
S.W.  portion  of  the  island,  facing  the 
wide,  open  bay ;  the  pinnacled  turrets 


of  the  Lonja  are  seen  peeping  from  be- 
hind the  bastion-flanked  wdls,  which 
so  inefficiently  defend  the  dty  on  the 
sea  side ;  a  little  more  to  our  right,  and, 
the  most  prominent  feature,  standb  the 
grand  Catiiedral,  with  its  flying  arches, 
two  pinnacled  towers,  and  deep  but- 
tresses of  its  south  front,  a  fairy  fabric, 
risings  as  it  were,  Venetian-like,  out  xk 
the  sea.     Here  and  there  some  lofty  and 
deep-green  palms  may  be  seen,  inter- 
spersed amid  the  dusters  of  cupola- 
shaped  belfries  and  terraced  roofs  of 
houses  which  stand  out  in  somewhat 
dark  masses  against  the  not  distant  hills 
and  blue  Calabrian  sky.    Steep  ascents 
lead  into  the  town.     The  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  winding,  ill-paved,  and 
silent.    The  houses  have  retained  many 
features  of  Moorish  taste,  sense,  and 
mediieval-  habits  of  living;  they  are 
mostly  low,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor, 
an  upper   one,   and  an  attic    (called 
portho) ;  a  projectingroof,  spread  outinto 
pent-houses,  often  curiously  worked  out, 
shelters  from  the  rain  and  screens  from 
the  sun  the  porcho  bdow,  which  thus 
becomes  a  shady  gallery ;  the  rooms 
have  lofty  ceilings  ;  staircases,  not  un- 
frequently  of  great  artistic  merit,  are 
placed  in  the  entrance-hall  or  the  inner 
court — ^the  Moorish  patio.     There  are 
some  interesting  houses  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  few  earlier,  with  circular  por- 
ticoes and  agimez  windows.    Slender 
fluted  shafts,  the  uise  of  varnished  tiles, 
azubjos,  the  fashion  of  upper  galleries 
on  the  modd  of  those  of  La  Loxga,  are 
so  many  features  characterising  their 
style.    Examples  may  be  seen,  OalU  de 
la  Firgen  de  la  Teta,  and  Pkua  de  San 
Antonio;  vidt  also  the  houses  of  Vivot, 
Bonapart,  etc.      There    is,    however, 
about  the  whole  of  Palma  a  constant 
sense  and  dght  of  dlence  and  decay, 
which  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by 
the  contrast  of  the  few  but  beautiAil 
buildings  of  the  port,  that  bespeak  mag< 
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nificenee^  trade,  uid  political  import- 
ance. 

Biffht-Seeinff^ — Cathedral;  LoDJa; 
Priyata  Galleriea. 

CitlclriL — ^This  noble  pile — an  do- 
qnent  record  of  Mallorcan  greatness- 
was  bnilt  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
the  city,  by  Don  Jayme's  orders,  in 
the  year  1230,  on  the  site  of  houses 
whidi  were  a  portion  of  his  royal  booty, 
and  then  clustered  in  the  Almudayna, 
near  the  Glate  de  las  Cadenas.  The 
architect's  name  has  not  been  dis- 
corered.  The  plan  has  been  ascribed 
to  Pisan  and  also  to  ProYen9al  archi- 
tects, and  a  Mallorcan  celebrated 
Maestro  de  Oltras,  Jayme  Fabre,  has 
even  been  supposed  to  have  directed 
portions  at  least  of  this  building.  The 
High  Chapel  was  begun  first,  and  com- 
pleted in  1282,  on  Don  Jayme's  third 
voyage  to  the  islands.  By  a  royal 
order  of  July  1343,  King  Don  Pedro 
directed  his  treasurer  to  lay  aside  1000 
Barcelonese  sueldos  yearly  for  the 
work  of  /  La  Seo,'  ordering,  besides,  to 
sculpture  his  escutcheon  on  tliose  por- 
tions erected  with  his  monies.  To- 
wards the  end  of  14th  century,  when 
the  royal  subyention  had  come  to  a 
dose,  modifications  were  introduced  to 
obtain  cheaper  work  and  a  mora  speedy 
completion.  Besides  yoluntary  contri- 
butions, the  zealous  dergy  collected 
large  sums  by  speculating  on  poor 
human  yanity,  in  the  decoration  of 
tombs,  and  granting  of  priyileges  to 
stamp  priyate  arms  on  key-stones,  etc., 
selling  them  for  such  sums  ss  18,287r. 
and  the  like.  The  work  was  completed 
in  1601. 

The  sfyle  is  Qothio-Mallorcan,  with 
later  portions  bdonging  to  the  plater- 
esque.  The  width  is  140  Eng.  feet 
In  the  dear;  190  feet  induding  the 
chapels.  It  is  rectangular  in  form, 
extending  east  to  west.  .  Its  main 
characteristics  are— great   simplidty; 


yast  proportions,  both  as  to  widtb 
and  height;  broad  unbroken  nayes — 
the  central  one,  howeyer,  blocked  up 
by  the  choir;  spareneas  of  light;  sober- 
ness, we  might  add  meagreness,  in  the 
treatment  of  details  and  ornamentation. 
The  txUrior  is  full  of  massiye  gran- 
deur. The  principal  front  is  to  the  W.» 
but  the  S.  front  is  the  finest  Its  door- 
way, called  '  dd  Mirador,'  dates  1889,  is 
the  work  of  Pedro  Morey  (ob.  1394),  and 
a  good  specimen  of  Mallorcan-Gothic ; 
full  of  elegance,  richness,  and  taste. 
Obaerye  the  broad  ogee,  and  the  ddi- 
cately-caryed  bases  round  the  outward 
archiyolt^  called  by  Mallorcan  archi- 
tects 'la  gran  jamband;'  the  naiye 
but  pioudy-inspired  niche  statuary — 
apostles,  prophets ;  and  angels  playing 
on  instruments  ;  oyer  the  arch,  a  figure 
of  our  Sayiour.  The  doorway  is 
diyidod  by  a  shaft,  with  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  The  tympanum  has  two 
relieyi ;  the  lower  one  has  for  sub- 
ject the  Lord's  Supper,  the  upper 
one  the  Deity  holding  the  Christ  before 
adoring  angels.  They  are  both  by 
Juan  deYdendennes,  1393-97.  The  N. 
door  is  called  'de  laAlmoyna.'  Ob- 
senre  in  this  portion  the  quain^  old, 
square  tower,  with  long-pointed  win- 
dows and  open-work  balustrade.  The 
W.  door  is  the  most  richly  decorated, 
and  a  good  example  of  the  plateresque  ; 
it  forms  a  series  of  ogiyal  receding 
arches.     Oyer  the  door  is  the  inscrip.  : 

'NON  BST  FACTUM  TALE  OPUS  UNI- 
VSRSIS     REGNIS    3     ReGUM    CAP.    X.' 

and  '  1601,'  the  date  of  its  completion. 
It  was  begun  1594.  A  shaft  diyiding 
the  doorway  supports  the  escutcheon  of 
Mallorca,  composed  of  four  quarters 
with  bars  of  Aragon  gules  on  or,  a 
castle  on  the  sea,  with  a  palm,  the 
arms  of  Palma»  the  capitd.  On  the 
tympanum  a  poorly -caryed  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  The  sculpture  is  on  the  whole 
of  no  great  merit 
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The  inierioTf  though  bare  and  cold, 
is  rendered  impressiye  from  the  yast 
proportions ;  thus,  the  central  nare 
measures  247  feet  from  the  door  to  the 
high  altar,  and  is  some  147  feet  in  ele- 
vation. It  has  neither  a  transept  nor 
&n  apse,  and  is  divided  by  two  rows  of 
seven  octagonal  pillars,  forming  three 
long  lofty  naves,  which  do  not  meet 
behind  the  high  altar  to  form  an  apse, 
but  finish  in  an  aisle  with  three 
chapels,  one  of  which,  the  High  Chapel, 
forms  as  it  were  another  nave. 

This  Oajpilla  Real  is  the  earliest  and 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral. It  was  finlBhod  1232,  and  is 
some  78  feet  long.  It  is  richly 
decorated.  Ecdlesiologists  should  no- 
tice the  andito  or  wooden  gallery 
all  round  —  strictly  Moorish  work, 
though  of  Gothic  style,  and  once 
gorgeously  gilt  and  x^iinted.  Observe 
also  the  windows,  now  blocked  np^  and 
carved  pcndontives  supporting  statu- 
ettes of  saints  and  angeLi,  the  bishop's 
marble  seat,  and  its  niche-work;  the 
andito— closed  by  a  fine  Gothic  wooden 
raiUng,  with  excellent  relievo  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  besides 
several  statuettes  of  saints  in  niches, 
and  in  the  centre  the  efBgy  of  the  Vir- 
gin under  a  richly -decorated  canopy. 
Ask  for  the  fine  silver  gilt  custodia.  A 
black  marble  sarcophagus,  heavy  and 
pogon,  is  seen  here.  It  is  the  tomb  of 
King  Don  Jayme  II.,  raised  by  order 
of  Charles  III.  in  1779.  The  nm  win- 
dow and  painted  glass  in  the  cathedral 
should  be  noticed.  They  are  the  work 
of  Fco.  Sacoma.  The  former  marble 
pavement'  is  being  repaired,  and  the 
completion  of  the  building  pursued  by 
order  of  Government^  and  under  the 
able  direction  of  Sr.  Peyronnet. 

The  other  chapels  are  devoid  of  much 
interest ;  observe^  however,  in  that  of 
Gorpus  Christie  a  fine  early  but  iigured 
tomb  of  the  first  bishop  of  Mallorca, 


Tordla,  a  boon  companion  of  Don 
Jayme,  ob.  1266.  In  Chap,  de  San 
Martin,  war  trophies  and  shields  of  the 
ICazella  and  Pcgals  families.  In 
sacristy  of  chapel  of  N.  Sra.  de  la 
Corona^  an  interesting  Gothic  tomb  of 
Bishop  Galiana.  The  figures  and 
animals  were  formerly  painted.  In  the 
recess  of  the  niche  is  a  relievo  with 
priests  and  people  bewailing  the  good 
prelate's  death,  whilst  two  angels  are 
carrying  his  soul  to  heaven.  Compart- 
ments in  front  of  the  tomb  are  also 
filled  with  minutely -carved  figures  in 
doleful  attitudes.  It  dates  1375.  In 
Chap,  de  loa  ScUaa  is  a  tomb  of  Marqu^ 
de  la  Romana,  head  of  one  of  the  $ete 
Caaas  of  Mallorca,  the  cream  of  the 
local  nobility,  a  hero  of  the  Peninsular 
war;  erected  1811,  by  order  of  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz. 

The  Choir  belongs  to  the  Gotho- 
plateresque  style,  and  has  two  rows  of 
walnut  carved  stalls.  Observe  the 
arms  and  high  bocks  of  the  upper  row, 
with  relievo  scenes  from  Scripture, 
angels,  etc.,  highly  finished  and  of 
great  variety.  The  stone  sculpture 
around  the  frascaro  is  the  most  modem 
part  of  the  '  Coro. '  Look  at  the  statues 
of  San  Bruno  and  San  Juan,  brought 
here  from  the  Cartiga  of  Valldemosa, 
and  the  work  of  Adrian  Ferran ;  and 
pictures  by  A.  Sacchi — the  Assumption 
and  Holy  Trinity.  The  pulpiis  are 
plateresque ;  the  one  on  the  left  is 
reckoned  the  best ;  most  of  the  carving 
is  by  Sales,  1529.  The  Sala  CapUular 
is  of  Gothic  decline.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  fine  tomb  of  Bishop  Mufioz, 
ob.  1447.  The  organ  is  of  no  great 
merit  as  an  instrument  The  pendentive 
is  crowned  with  a  hideous  wooden  head 
of  a  turbaned  Moor,  part  of  the  white 
beard  is  painted  red. 

Minor  Ohurohes. — There  are  few 
other  churches  of  note.  Though  Palma 
numbers  six  parish  churches,  and  though 
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few  still  remain  out  of  the  twenty-four 
oonyents  which  existed  as  late  as  1835, 
we  shall  mention  neyerthelees— 

San  Franeiaco,  remarkable  for  its 
large  dimensions,  curious  bellry-tower, 
and  more  especially  the  cloister,  which 
is  the  only  Gothic  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  island ;  it  is  original  and  striking, 
and  consists  of  four  long  galleries  shaded 
by  a  projecting  roof  resting  on  slender 
shafts.  It  is  surrounded  by  orange- 
trees.  The  church  is  of  one  naye,  long 
and  broad,  but  modernised.  Here  is 
the  late  Gothic  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Mallorcan  worthy,  Bamon  Lull.*  It  is 
interesting  for  the  sculpture  and  like- 
ness of  its  alabaster  effigy. 

The  church  was  begun  1281;  the 
cloisters,  1285  ;  Lull^s  tomb,  1492. 

Sta,  J^2aZiak— Gothic,  finished  1266 ; 
three  nayea,  plain  and  good  proportions ; 
a  fine  rose-window.  Some  pictures  of 
Sacchis,  and  a  fine  Sta.  Eulalia  by  the 
natiye  Mezc^uida.  The  Hospital  of  Son 
Pedro  and  San  Bernardo  may  be  also 
hurriedly  examined. 

Iionja. — A  picturesque  and  typic 
building,  and  a  well-preseryed  example 
of  Mallorcan  (query,  Italianised)  Go- 
thic civil  architecture.  The  site  and 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  were 
granted  by  Don  Jayme,  1288,  to  the 
Pisans,  signing  a  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention passed  between  Count  Ramon 

*  This  good  and  learned  savant  was  born  in 
Palma,  X235»  and  belonged  to  the  court  and 
household  of  Jayme  IL  In  his  youthful  days 
he  is  said  to  have  fallen  so  desperately  in  love 
with  a  Mallorquina,  that  meeting  her  in  the 
street  whilst  he  was  on  horseback,  he  followed 
her  into  a  church ;  nothing,  indeed,  could  cure 
him  of  his  passion  raalhcureuse  save  the  sight 
of  a  cancerous  breast  which  in  those  days  of  ig- 
norance there  was  no  Madame  Rachel  to  enamel. 
This  doctor  iluminado  was  truly  an  tnlighttntd 
alchymist,  who  wrote  several  curious  books, 
among  which  *  De  Arte  Magna,'  pub.  at  Lyons, 
1304.  Spaniards  ascribe  to  hiin  the  discovery 
of  nitric  acid,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  mention  the  mariner's  compass,  in  his 
'  De  Contemplatione,'  xaya. 


Berengner  III.  and  the  Republic  of 
Pisa  in  1118,  with  an  object  to  build 
an  Exchange.  It  was  designed  and 
begun  by  Antonio  Sagrera,  1426-1448, 
whose  son  GuiUelmo  was,  towards  1420, 
'  Maestro  Mayor'  of  the  cathedral,  and 
who  engaged  to  build  it  for  a  sum  of 
22,000  libras,  to  which,  as  usual,  2500 
were  subsequently  added.  It  is  square 
in  plan,  with  four  octagonal  towers, 
crowned  with  Moorish  indented  battle- 
ments flanking  the  angles ;  these  are 
linked  to  each  other  by  a  charming 
open-work  gallery.  In  the  fh>nt  are 
two  exquisitely  designed  Gothic  win- 
dows, between  which  is  a  fine  door- 
way, with  an  endoeed  arch;  on  its 
tympanum,  a  huge,  ill-fashioned  angeL 
A  shaft  divides  the  ingress.  The  back 
facade  is  somewhat  similar.  The  in- 
terior, which  is  now  only  used  for  sub- 
scription balls,  etc.,  is  striking  on 
account  of  its  constructive  principle. 
Thus,  the  hall,  which  is  yery  laige, 
has  a  groined  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  only  four  slender  fluted  shafts; 
their  basements  are  slightly  marked 
out  by  the  diameter,  being  greater  than 
in  the  rest  Tlie  arches,  palm-like,  rise 
freely,  very  slightly  bent  Some  of  the 
key-stones  are  decorated  with  angels. 
Four  doors  at  the  angles.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  black  marble.  On  entering 
Palma,  Charles  Y.  is  said  to  haye  been 
so  struck  by  the  appearance  of  this 
building,  that  he  spurred  on  his  horse, 
and  anxiously  inquired  whether  it  was 
Church  or  State  property.  He  could  not 
restrain  lus  satisfaction  on  learning 
that  it  was  of  the  latter  description. 

The  Town-Hall  (Cams  Oonsistori- 
cUes)  is  an  indifferent  building  of  the 
end  of  16th  century.  There  are  some 
pictures  inside ;  a  series  of  108  portraits, 
mostly  daubs  of  Mallorcan  worthies; 
and  a  fine  Van  Dyck,  St  Sebastian, 
which  was  brought  here  by  Don  Bart 
Veiger,  from  Madrid,  and  bequeathed 
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to  the  city.  Notice  also  one  represent- 
ing the  funeral  of  Ramon  LolL  There 
are  some  intereetiog  MSS.  and  an 
armoriai  of  15th  centoiT)  containing 
the  arms  of  the  Bonapart  family— a 
spread  eagle,  stars,  and  lion  rampant 
The  BonapartB  were  originally  a  Mal- 
lorcan  family.  Hngo  Bonapart,  a  native 
of  Mallorca,  was  sent  in  1411,  by  King 
Martin  of  Aragon,  as  goTemor  of  (Cor- 
sica. Bonaparte  is  the  old  Italian, 
Buonaparte  the  modem  Italian,  and 
Bonapart  the  Kallorcan  spelling.  There 
are  also  some  yery  early  charts. 

Oastle  of  BellTor.  —  Half-a-leaguo 
from  Pnlma.  This  old  fortress  stands 
picturesquely  on  a  height  which  the  sea 
washes  on  the  left.  'Hie  highest  tower, 
its  most  prominent  feature  as  one  ap- 
proaches, is  the  Torre  del  Homenage. 
The  fortress  is  circular  in  plan,  and 
apparently  strong  and  massiye,  but  fast 
crumbling  down.  The  Castle  de  Bell- 
ver,  the  former  Pulcro  Yisio,  or  Belvi- 
dcro,  is  so  called  from  the  extensive 
view  it  commands.  It  was  erected  by 
Jay  me  II.  to  defend  that  port  of  the 
island.  The  works  began  in  ISth  cen- 
tury, Pedro  Salva  directing  them  in 
1809.  In  after  years  it  was  turned  into 
a  state  prison ;  and  its  dungeon.  La 
Hoya,  has  witnessed  many  an  injustice, 
and  scene  of  woe  and  horror.  Jovel- 
lanos,  the  learned  Asturian  writer,  was 
sent  here  in  exile,  a  victim  to  court 
intrigues.  Arago,  who  had  come  to 
Mallorca  in  1808  to  measure  the  meri- 
dian of  the  castle,  was  kept  a  prisoner 
here  during  two  years.  The  patio  and 
Gothic  arched  gallery  are  interesting 
and  quaint  in  style. 

There  are  two  or  three  fine  modem  and 
well-organised  hospitals :  La  Casa  de  le 
Misericordia,  a  poor-house;  a  found- 
lings* hospital ;  and  the  Hospital  Gene- 
ral, which  is  also  a  lunatic  asylum.  We 
may  also  mention  the  pretty  Alamedet, 
the  channing  walk  along  the  ramparts. 


from  which  the  view  over  the  bay  is 
very  beautiful ;  the  PUum  da  Cbrtt, 
the  Bom,  There  are  some  pictures  to  be 
seen  at  the  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes — 
a  MS.  catalogue.  Among  others^  a  fine 
San  Sebastian,  by  Mesquida ;  a  power- 
fuUy  painted  '  Christ  in  the  Desert,'  by 
Bestard,  mentioned  by  Cean  Bermudes ; 
a  very  curious  one  of  16th  century, 
paintol  in  the  distempered  style,  repre- 
senting the  legendary  foundation  of  a 
Carthusian  convent,  by  King  Don 
Martin,  ascribed  to  M.  Ferrando ;  and 
several  Juncoeas,  P.  J.  Ferrer,  etc. 

We  may  also  mention  to  picture 
amateurs  the  private  gallery  of  Conde 
de  Montenegro,  seen  with  a  card  easily 
obtained  on  application  to  the  mayor- 
domo  of  Uus  nobleman,  the  owner,  too, 
of  the  alqueria  and  museum  of  Boxa^r 
whence  most  of  the  pictures,  curiosities, 
coins,  etc.,  here,  have  been  transferred. 

No.  I.  Banqoettng,  by  B.  Veemnx,  i66o: 
excellent  penpective  find  chiaroacuro.  No.  lOw 
A  landscape,  by  H.  Swaneireldt,  1648.  Nos, 
la  and  ei.  Fine  tapestries  with  subject,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul ;  said  to  be  the  irery  first  of  the 
kind  made  in  Paris ;  signed  G.  Simonet,  Pisrigi, 
171 1.  It  was  a  present  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  No. 
ao.  Drunkards  Asleep,  by  C  Borgen.  No.  s8. 
An  English  Park,  initiab  A.  S.,  on  wood.  Nos. 
41  and  53.  Two  eariy  oil  paintings,  with  mystic 
subjects,  by  G.  Bosch.  Nos.  60  and  6a.  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  Guido  {lenl  No.  63.  A 
good  Ribera,  San  Geronimo.  No.  71.  A  fine 
portrait,  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck.  Nos.  87  and 
88.  Goats,  by  Salv.  Rosa.  No.  89.  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  fine.  No.  100. 
The  'Beato'  Juan  de  Ribeia,  by  Ribalta. 
No.  118.  A  female  portrait,  by  Rubens,  to 
whom  b  ascribed  No.  119,  the  M'uacle  of  the 
LoaTes.  No.  lai.  On  paper,  an  interesting 
sketch  of  M.  Angelo's  subject,  the  Three 
Cardinal  Virtues.  No.  laj.  An  exquisite  por- 
trait of  a  feoEiale,  by  Van  Dyck.  No.  133.  Por- 
trait of  Poet  Aretin,  by  Titian.  No.  14a.  A 
mystic  subject,  ascribed  to  Juan  de  Juanes,  and 
valuable.  No.  145.  Portrait  of  Rubens,  by 
Van  Dyck  (T).  No.  146.  Portrait  of  this  latter, 
by  himself;  full  of  youth  and  life ;  small  eyes 
beaming  with  intellect  No.  147.  A  young 
woman's  portrait,  by  Myrevelt  No.  149.  The 
Virgin,  ascribed  to  Zurbanm.    The  Virgin  lacks 
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grace  Slid  eyppemion ;  the  colouring  it  worUiy 
of  that  master.  No.  x6B.  Holy  Family,  as- 
cribed to  Raphael,  etc.  etc  The  h'bcary 
contains  many  xare  MSS.  and  woriu  relative 
to  the  history  and  monastery  of  MaEorca ;  see 
the  parchment  chart  drawn  up  1439  by  Gabriel 
VallsecB,  with  an  autograph  of  Vespuocio's. 
There  are,  besides,  some  good  paintings  in  the 
private  gallery  of  Casa  AriaSy  (a  portrait  of 
Rembrandt,  by  himself);  Can  Armengol  (a 
San  Cosme  and  San  Damian),  by  Van  Dyck, 
etc  There  are  some  good  libraries :  those  of 
Montesion,  the  Bishopric,  Count  of  Ayamous, 
Sr.  Capdebon,  etc 

There  ia  a  tolerably  good  Plaza  de 
Toroe,  not  much  frequented  by  tlie 
Kallorcangentiy ;  atheatre  «nd  acasino. 

Canauls. — ff.  B.  M'9—Z,  R.  Graham, 
Esq.  No  Church  of  England  service. 
U,  S.  of  AmericaSr.  Fiol,  V.O.,  16 
Oalle  de  la  Almudayna.  France — M. 
Denois,  82  Oalle  de  la  Concepcion. 

Post  Q^— Oalle  San  Bartolom^ 
82.  Open  daQj  till  2  p.m.  Letters  to 
Spain  leare  4  times  a-week — Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  Tliursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
Telegraph  Office.  --46  0.  de  San  Miguel, 
open  always.  Telegraphs  sent  to  Yviza, 
Pollensa,  Inoa,  Alcudia ;  Mahon,  Oiu- 
dedela,  by  a  submarine  cable ;  and  to 
Spain,  vid  Valencia,  by  a  submarine 
cable. 

Bankers. — Mess.  Canut  k  Mugnerot 

Doctors. — 0.  Gonzalez,  L.  Muntaner. 

EXOUBBIONS. 

lat  ToBaja{orRdxa).—AyMttoihiB 
pretty  and  interesting  Mallorcan  country 
mansion  should  not  be  omitted ;  dis- 
tant from  Palma  seven  miles ;  convey- 
ances take  up  the  diL  going  to  Soller.  A 
card  from  mayordomo  of  the  proprietor, 
Sr*  Oonde  de  Montenegro,  is  requisite, 
and  easily  obtained.  Alqueria,  fr^m  the 
Arab  Ai-Earia,  literally  means  '  a 
cluster  of  farm-houses,'  and  by  exten- 
sion, a  villa  or  country  mansion.  Rija 
is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill. 
Cardinal  Despnig,  an  ancestor  of  the 
Oount^  purchased  at  Ariccia,  near  Al- 
bano,  some  lands  where  unsuccessful 


excavations  had  been  carried  on  foi 
years,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  fortune^ 
by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  a  well-known 
Scotch  anti^ary.  The  Oardinal  was, 
however,  more  fortunate,  and  was  able 
to  collect  several  important  antiquitieSf 
which,  together  with  many  more  he 
purchased  in  Rome,  were  brought  here 
and  tastefully  arranged.  The  best 
statues  are  placed  in  the  hall  (el  Peris- 
tilo).  Observe  more  particularly — 1. 
St  of  Esculapius,  said  to  be  anterior  to 
Roman  Empire.  2.  Caligula.  8.  A 
bust  larger  than  life,  said  to  be  that  of 
Diogenes,  discovered  near  the  Appian 
Way,  and  excellent.  4.  A  colossal 
Emperor  Nerva.  7.  A  Roman  Gladia- 
tor, fuU  of  vigour  and  spirit  There 
are  besides  several  Roman  inscriptions, 
etc  In  the  Salon  Principal, — Portrait 
of  Cardinal  Despuig.  6.  A  Cupid, 
supxKMMd  to  be  a  copy  of  the  bronze  by 
Lysippus.  11.  A  pretty  bronze  deer-- 
probably  Greek  work.  16.  A  curious 
statue,  probably  that  of  Apollo  Saurec- 
ton  or  Lizard-killer.  18.  Silene.  20. 
Very  fine  group  of  Hippolytus  engaged 
in  the  chase.  22.  A  magnificent  head 
of  Csesar  Augustus,  considered  the  gem 
of  the  whole  collection.  28.  Apollo, 
in  paros  marble,  by  the  sculptor  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere — discovered  near  the 
Appian  Way.  88.  An  excellent  Bac- 
chus 'ever  fair  and  ever  young.'  86. 
Alcibiades,  one  of  the  best  here. 
Several  interesting  relievi,  etc. 

Oalnnete. — Small  bronzes,  statues, 
urns,  and  a  complete  collection  of  bronze 
idols^  In  the  chapel  some  paintings 
of  no  great  value.  The  grounds  around 
are  well  laid  out  and  planted  with  aloes, 
cactus,  palms,  etc.  The  views  from  the 
Mirador  are  grand  and  extensive. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  alqne- 
rias  ;  that  of  Alfavia,  close  to  BuAola, 
8  miles  from  Palma,  with  vestiges  of 
the  former  Moorish  villa  ;  and  that  of 
Esporlas,  the  property  of  Sr.  FortuAy, 
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and  A  fayonrita  summer  resort  with 
Palmerans,  some  pretty  gardens,  water, 
fruit-trees.  Close  by  the  botanist  may 
▼isit  the  Botanio  Qarden  of  Ck>ll  d'en 
PortelL 

To  8olUr,  Pop.  4647 ;  of  district, 
8058.    N.E.  of  Mallorca. 

Inn. — Fonda  de  la  Paz,  clean  and 
decent  Distance,  8]  Spanish  leagues 
(about  21  English  m.),  daily  diligence, 
leaying  Palms  at  2  p.m.,  arrive  84  at 
Bufiola,  and  at  6)  at  SoUer.  A  berlina 
seat,  8r.  ;  interior,  6r. ;  a  bangnette,  5r. 
An  excellent  road.  The  country  beau- 
tiful. 

SoUer^  one  of  the  lions  of  Mallorca, 
is  most  picturesquely  situated,  nestled 
under  the  shelter  of  some  high  hills, 
amid  orange- groves,  imparting  sweet- 
ness to  the  air  and  rich  colouring  to 
the  plains.  The  vale  of  SoUer  is  the 
district  of  Mallorca  the  most  fiuned  for 
beauty  and  fertility.  It  is  some  12 
miles  in  extent,  and  basin-shaped,  with 
an  opening  to  the  N.W.,  through 
which  a  thin  sheet  of  water  flows  into 
tha  Mediterranean.  But  besides  the 
scenery,  which  is  grand  and  beautiful, 
there  is  little  here  to  attract  the  sight- 
seeing tourist  The  parish  church  is 
indiflerent^  with  a  statue  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew by  a  Neapolitan  sculptor. 
There  are  fossils  close  by,  at  Muleta 
and  Lofre,  and  silrer  and  copper  mines, 
which  are  being  actirely  worked.  The 
walks  around  are  Taried  and  beautifuL 
It  is  perhaps  grandest  at '  £1  Bairanco,' 
a  wild  glen,  4-l6>gue  from  SoUer,  and  at 
Oorch  Blau  and  its  hhu  water  stream. 
Fvig  Mayor  may  be  ascended  from  this 
side,  by  taking  a  path  across  el  Lltukf 
whose  conyent  may  be  seen  on  the  way. 
A  guide  is  necessary,  but  the  ascent  is 
an  easy  one,  and  the  Tiew  from  the 
summit  repays  the  trouble  snd  fatigue. 
The  great  holiday  here  takes  place  on 
11th  May,  a  great  gathering  of  pretty 
atlotas  and  £idrinas  (peasant  girls). 

2 


Te  VmlUemMo.—An  etvjr  day't  ride  or 
w^kfrom  Falnu :  distance,  •}  leeguet.  The 
town,  Z90O  inheb.p  is  quite  intignifif  nt,  bvt 
the  scenery  around  is  most  striking.  As  one 
approaches,  the  road  becomes  narrower,  more 
winding  and  steep ;  then  enters  a  small  valley, 
from  which  a  good  riew  is  obtained  of  the  little 
town  rising  on  the  declivities  of  a  hilL  Half- 
way stands  the  old  Guthusian  convent,  amid 
an  Arab-Italian  landscape.  The  convent  itself 
is  not  interesting,  save  for  its  associations  with 
the  past  history  of  the  island.  The  old  church 
has  a  narrow  nave  and  Gothic  altar.  'The  more 
modem  portion  is  of  the  classic  style,  cruciform, 
with  a  good  plain  choir.  There  are  some  pretty 
good  fresco  ceilings  by  a  Carthusian,  Fray  M. 
Bayeu.  The  convent  was  founded  1399  by 
King  Don  Martin,  on  the  site  of  his  castle,  and 
consecrated  May  8,  1446,  but  subsequently 
(1737)  enlaiged.  It  was  the  first  residence  as- 
signed to  Jovellanoa.  Geoiges  Sand  lived  also 
here  some  time,  and  wrote  '  Spiridion. 

To  A  rid.  Distance,  xi\  Spanish  leagues  (45 
milesX  Iim^ — L*  Fonda  Grande ;  decent  By 
diL,  which  leaves  Fslma  daily  at  9  p.m.,  stops 
at  Alguida  at  4I ;  gets  to  Montuira  at  6,  Villa- 
frsnca  6^,  and  Monaoor  7^.  The  road  is  good 
and  well  kept.  The  country  is  destitute  of  in- 
terest ;  the  villages  one  meets  are  small  and 
insignificant  Monacor  is,  however,  the  largest 
town  in  Mallorca,  next  to  the  capital ;  pop. . 
xa,59a  Geologists  shouM  visit  the  'Gala  de 
S'homo  Morty'said  to  contain  human  fossils 
incrustated  in  the  rode  Sineu,  in  the  vicinity, 
is  also  full  of  fossils. 

A  guide  is  required  to  visit  the  grottoes. 
About  two  hours'  walk  to  iat  etmMu,  or  rather 
La  Cueva,  for  the  two  former  natural  caves  have 
been  recently  connected.  The  entrance,  ia 
AffM,  overlooks  the  sea.  The  approach  Is  by  a 
steep  path  cut  out  of  a  precipitous  mass  of  lime- 
stone. The  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  The  entrance  ia  strikingly 
formed  by  an  archway,  140  ft.  high,  on 
issuing  from  which,  a  slippery  descent  takes 
place,  and  upon  a  rocky  eminence  a  white 
statue  is  seen  standing  sentry  over  the  subter- 
raneous palaret,  Lamps  are  reqmred.  The 
chambers  In  these  are  at  different  levels,  but 
they  have  been  recently  connected  by  stone 
steps  or  woodenlstaifcases,  and  there  is  nowhere 
the  sUghtest  danger.  As  one  advances  further 
in,  the  stalactite*  become  more  numerous  and 
beautifuL 

The  diamben  are  numerous,  with  distinctive 
names  according  to  their  chancter.  such  as  the 
*ffaii  ^  Hu  Vhrgm;  the  * BaptUtry;  the 
' HaU^iki  Organ:  The  kst  so  called  from 
the  carious  naturaUyshaped  pipes,  whidi,  oa 
being  stiuck  with  a  hainmer,  soand  mefediootly. 
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TheM  grottoes  are  ammig  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  worid,  and  well  deserve  a  visit  In  the 
vicinity  of  Arti  are  the  ague-feeding  manhci 
de  la  Albufem ;  in  the  Convent  of  Obaenrantes 
some  pictures  by  Meaquida  and  Bcstard ;  several 
curious  plants ;  and  near  a  former  oak-forest, 
two  interesting  tumuli,  much  injured.  In 
Art&'s  parish  churdi  a  good  copy  of  Raphael's 
Tiansfiguiation  by  Meiquida.  A  very  early 
convent  at  Bellpuig. 

The  islets  of  Dragonera  and  Oabrera 
(Qoat  Island)  are  bleak  and  uninterest- 
ing, aln^ost  deserted. 


Island  of  Menoroa. — The  second 
largest  island.  Pop.  (1860)  86,114  in- 
habitants. The  island  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  Balearics.  It  is  some 
38  m.  in  length,  and  18  m.  in  its  broad- 
est part  It  is  some  24  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Mallorca, 
anil  about  190  miles  from  Bugia.  The 
surface  is  not  so  hilly  as  that  of  Mal- 
lorca.  The  highest  hills  being  in  the 
centre^  where  Monte  Toro  reaches  a 
height  of  4798  Eng.  ft,  crowned  by  a 
conyent,  to  which  pilgrimages  are 
made.  There  are  some  minerals^  such 
as  iron,  lead,  copper;  and  quarries  of 
marbles  and  alabaster.  Some  excellent 
game  in  winter,  consisting  of  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  teal;  sever^  kinds  of 
fish,  oysters,  and  lobsters.  The  scenery 
is  tamer,  and,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to 
that  of  Mallorca.  The  dimate,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  district  of  Ifahon,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  compared ;  violent 
winds  sweeping  frequently  over  the 
island,  which  is  not,  like  Mallorca, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills; 
and  the  vegetation,  a  sure  guide,  not 
so  rich  and  yaried.  In  dress,  appear- 
ance, end  the  rest,  MenorcansdifTer  little 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Mallorca^  A 
somewhat  protracted  English  dominion 
has,  however,  left  traces ;  and  there  are 
habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  etc,  which 
are  not  so  observable  in  the  more  im- 
portant isle.     Bnti  except  for  the  mag- 


I  nifioent  harbour  of  Mahon  and  En^^lsh 
I  associations,  there  is  little  here  to  invite 
a  voyage. 

It  wus  in  1708  that  Earl  Stanhope, 
with  8000  British  troops,  attacked 
Mahon,  and  by  shooting  arrows  into  the 
town,  to  which  were  afflbced  threatening 
slips  of  paper— threats  supported  by 
deeds,  not  uwrda  only — obtained  the 
surrender  of  the  island.  The  English 
retained  possession  till  1756,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Frendi  through 
the  failure  of  Admiral  Byng  to  relievo 
the  island.  Tince  more  it  became  an 
English  possession,  and  in  1782  there 
was  even  a  project  of  ceding  Menorca 
to  Russia  (Cox's  'MeuL  Kings  of  Spain,' 
voL  V.  p.  99).  The  most  important 
siege  Mi^on  ever  sustained  was  that  of 
Aug.  1782,  when  it  was  heroically  de- 
fended by  the  English,  under  the  gallant, 
high-minded  General  Murray,  and  vigo- 
rously attacked  by  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  Spain,  under  the  Duke 
of  Crillon.  Ciudadela  and  Fomella, 
the  arsenal  and  naval  stores  of  Mahon 
itself,  were  seized,  and  the  BritLsh 
governor  compelled  to  withdraw  to 
Fort  St  Philip ;  that  sudden  success 
being  secured  by  previous  intrigues  with 
the  islanders,  and  the  sudden  landing 
of  overwhelming  foroea  To  avoid  a 
tedious  siege,  (>illon  was  ordered  to 
tempt  the  fidelity  of  General  Murray 
with  the  offer  of  £100,000.  'When 
your  brave  ancestor,*  replied  General 
Murray,  'was  desired  by  his  Sovereign 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he 
returned  the  snswer  which  jfou  should 
have  returned  when  the  King  of  Spain 
charged  you  to  assassinate  the  character 
of  a  man  whose  birth  is  as  illustrious 
as  your  own,  or  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.'  Aftor  a  protracted  defence^  the 
magadnes  and  hospitals  were  fired,  and 
the  English  offered  a  capitulation.  It 
was  finally  ceded  to  Spain,  1802,  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens. 
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The  principal  cities  are  Port  Kahon 
and  Gindadela. 

Mahon.— Pop.  18,688.  A  bishop's 
see  and  nayal  comandanda.  Oommtmi' 
eating  with  Bareelojta  by  steamer,  tonoh- 
ing  at  Alcndia,  leaving  Thursdays  at 
2  p.m.  lehrs.  With  jPtOma  on  Tues- 
days at  6  A.M.,  100  miles. 

This  ancient  city  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginian  Magon,  702  B. a,  and 
called  Portus  Mogonis.  During  the 
95  years  it  remained  in  the  possession 
of  England,  Mahon  became  a  very  pros- 
perous and  important;  one,  indeed, 
of  the  most  trading  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  since  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
when  it  went  back  to  Spain,  its  trade 
and  importance  have  alike  disappeared, 
being  now  almost  entirely  limited  to 
coasting  and  fishing.  The  dty  lies 
picturesquely  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  bay  some  34  miles  in  length, 
and  rises  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  port 
and  harbour.  All  is  silence,  decay,  and 
backwardness.  The  streets  are  ill  paved, 
but  dean  comparatively  to  those  of 
Palma,  and  free  from  evil  smells.  The 
terraced  houses  are,  many  of  them,  unin- 
habited, though  tastefully  built ;  others 
are  constructed  on  the  English  modd 
~most  unsuited  to  this  climate. 

The  port  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
secure  and  capable  of  affording  shelter 
to  the  largest  fleet  of  line-of-battle 
sliips.  It  deserves  Andrea  Doria*s  say- 
ing that  *the  best  Mediterranean  ports 
are,  June,  July,  August,  and  Port  Ma- 
hon.' Within  the  harbour  are  four 
rocky  islets,  on  one  of  which  a  military 
hospital  is  built ;  on  another,  a  special 
establishment  for  quarantine,  etc.  The 
arsenal,  naval  storehouses,  and  forts 
were  mostly  English  works.  There  is  an 
indifferent  church  ;  a  pretty  Alameda. 

Environs. — The  principal  environ  is 
Cittdadela.  A  dil.  leaves  daily  at  2  P.M., 
slopping  on  the  way  at  Alayor,  Merca- 
dal,  and  Ferrerias ;  distance,  about  27 


English  milet.  The  whole  idand  is 
croned  in  all  Its  length ;  the  road  is 
good  and  liie  work  of  General  Kane^ 
1718,  to  whose  memory  the  Menorcans, 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  English 
rule,  have  raised  a  monument  recording 
the  fact  The  scenery  is  not  interest- 
ing. Alajfor,  4500  inhab.,  is  a  poor 
decayed  dty  with  a  good  dimate;  tiiere 
are  some  early  pictures  in  its  pariah 
church.  Mercadal^  2620  inhab.,  a  dirty, 
waterless,  unwholesome  city.  In  the 
vidnity  is  the  hill  Dd  Toro,  and  the 
much-reverenced  Monasterio  de  Santa 
Agueda,  and  now  through  an  ill-culti- 
vated, flat  country,  and  desolate  Ferre- 
rios,  we  reach  Cfiudadela,  7840  inhabi 
This  former  capital  of  Menorca  lies  on 
its  W.  coast,  is  surrounded  by  strongly 
fortified  walls,  and  possesses  a  good 
port,  though  small  and  somewhat  shal- 
low, at  whose  extremity,  on  the  right, 
stands  Fort  San  Nicolas.  Not  far  from 
the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  some  huge 
rocky  masses,  are  two  caverns  in  which 
the  sea  is  engnlphed.  The  noise  pro- 
duced has  been  likened  to  the  blow  of 
a  forge,  whence  its  local  popular  appel- 
lation *  El  Fudle  del  Diable,'  the  Devil's 
Blow.  About  2  miles  S.  is  La  Gruta 
de  Perella,  a  curious  grotto  with  stalac- 
tites. The  Gothic  cathedral  has  one 
lofty  broad  nave,  and  dates  1360.  It 
is  flanked  by  a  fine  square  tower  with 
an  octagon  steeple,  and  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  There  are  beddes  seve- 
ral convent  churches,  barracks,  etc,  of 
no  interest. 

ISLAND  OF  YVIZA. 

PqpMte^um,  22,171.  Capital,  Yviza— 
the  laigest  of  the  Pithyusffi  ;  distant 
42  miles  S.W.  from  Mdlorca.  It  is 
about  27  miles  long  from  N.K  to  S.  W., 
and  15  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  soil  is  generally  hilly  and  stony  ; 
the  hills  are  covered  with  timber  trees, 
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and  their  rammits  crowned  by  watch- 1 
towers.  There  ia  some  brisk  trade  in 
salt,  which  is  excellent  The  islanders 
wear  a  red  woollen  cap,  and  the  '  Spar- 
tilles'  shoes.  This  island  was  the 
Boman  Ebums  and  Moorish  Jevitzah. 
It  is  now  thinly  peopled,  poorly  culti- 
yated,  and  divided  into  four  'cnar- 
tones'  or  qnarters : — 1.  The  city  and 
its  vicinity;  2.  Balansar;  8.  Porma&y; 
4.  Las  Salinas,  or  Solt-Pans. 

Tviaar^Pop.  6651 — ^The  capital  and 
only  city  of  any  importance,  is  bnilt 
on  a  rooky,  ragged  hill.  The  port  is 
pretty  good  and  sheltered ;  the  streets 
are  steep  and  ill  paved ;  and  the 
.chnrchesy  mostly  erected  in  the  18th 
oentoiy,  devoid  of  all  interest  There 
is,  however,  a  cathedral  of  some  import- 
ance, two  hospitals,  etc.  There  are  no 
roads,  save  that  from  the  Salt-pans  to 
the  port  The  islets  around,  little 
more  than  masses  of  rocks,  are  almost 
exclusively  abandoned  to  wild  goats 
and  rabbits,  the  latter  peopling  Rabbit 
Island,  La  Conejenk 

Island  of  FormenUra. — Pop.  1620 
inhabitants.  6  miles  S.  of  Yviza.  18 
miles  long  W.  to  K,  and  10  broad. 
The  houses  are  scattered  in  the  country 
and   upon  the  coast     It  derives  its 


name,  Forment,  French  Froment  (Fro- 
mentum),  from  the  great  quantilj  of 
com  which,  considering  its  size,  it 
produces.  A  few  wild  goats  and  sheep 
roam  about)  and  on  its  shore  are  seen 
numerous  flamants. 

BocJkt  of  R*/trtnct.-^x.  Miguel  de  Vaigas, 
'  Descripcionea  de  les  Islaa  Piliusas  y  Balearica.' 
Madrid,  1787. 

a.  S.  B.  Laurent't  '  SouTcnin  d*uii  Voyage 
d'An.   i  rile  de  M^joique.' 

3.  Dameto's  '  History  of  Malloica.' 

4.  Sl  Sauveur's  '  French  Traveb  through 
the  Balearic  and  Pyth.  Islands.' 

j.  G.  Sands'  agreeable,  charmingly-written, 
but  prejudiced  '  Un  Hiver  k  Majorque. 

d.  Mr.  Dodd't  unpretending  and  interesting 
account,  '  Three  Weeks  in  Minorca.'  London : 
Ch^Mnan  and  Hall,  1863. 

7.  'Mallorca,'  by  Piferrer,  in  Recuerdot  y 
Belleaas  de  Espafia.     Excellent 

8.  '  Noticias,  Historico-Topografic.'  of  Sr. 
Bovcr.    Palma,  1864. 

9.  'Dicciooario  de  la  Academia  de  Bdlas 
Artes  de  Mallorca,'  etc 

The  best  map  we  know  ia  that  of  Coello. 
Madrid,  1851. 

On  the  geology,  etc,  of  the  Belearks^  our 
readers  are  referred  to:— 

Eli  de  Beaumont,  '  Descripcion  de  FUe  de 
Majorque,'  in  the  Ann.  des  Sc  Natur.,  voL  x. 
p.  433  :  Delia  Marmora's  '  Geological  Renaika 
on  the  Belearic  Islands,'  Mem  of  Acad,  of 
Turin,  vol.  zxxriil  p.  55 ;  and  Pablo  Boniy'a 
'  ReseKa  Geognostica  de  bt  Isla  de  MaUorca,' 
published  in  the  Revista  Minera,  voL  iii.  p. 
X74— one  of  the  best  papers  on  the  subject. 
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Capital  of  proyince  of  sapie  name. 
Bishop's  see ;  pop.  15,906  (1861). 
ReuttM  and  Camveymicn. 


Means. 

Time 

(Express). 

Dist 

Fares. 

From  Madrid : 

To  Medina  del 

Campo,  rail 

bydil.  in  con- 
nection. 
(SeaU    taken 
at  Medina.) 

(thnce  a- 
day.) 

7h.3om. 

lasm. 
i4leag. 

xd.  acL 
r.     r. 
80   .60 

70 

x3h.  a7m. 

a63kiL 

z5or. 

CA  (leon). 

liifurary  and  Descri^tum 

^dil.  routt. 

League 

El  Fresno 

.      .   a\ 

La  Carolina   . 

.        .    >l 

Pedroso  . 

.    a 

Pitiagua 

.    I 

Manscos 

.        .    «* 

Salamanca      .        . 

.        .    i» 

»4 


(For  Medina,  see  Madrid,)  At  £1 
Carpio,  a  small  village  about  14  miles 
from  Medina,  are  the  ruins  of  a  church 
and  a  ciypt  which  seryed  as  the  fionily 
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TEolt  of  the  celelirated  Condes  del 
Carpio,  whoee  dilapidated  palace  still 
sabdota  There  la  here  also  an  old 
Moorish  tower,  standing  amid  ruins, 
a  rain  itself.  The  coontry  is  flat  and 
bleak,  and  in  June  and  July  resembles 
an  ooean  of  golden  waving  com.  At 
Gantalapiedra,  pine -woods  and  oaks 
commence ;  and  dose  to  the  gorge  runs 
the  riyulet  of  La  Quarefia.  Between 
this  and  Salamanca  the  soil  is  parched 
up,  and  the  wretched  thirsty  peasants 
liave  no  supply  of  water  save  from 
cisterns,  scanty  and  ague-feeders  in 
summer. 

From  Valladolid  by  Zamora.     See 
Valladolid. 

From  Plasemdak  by  Giudad  Bodrigo, 
26  leagues. 
Uiturury.'-\n  two  long  days  to  C  Rodrigo.  • 


PlasenciaKH- 
Abadia  .       • 
Lagunilla       . 
Herguuoela  . 
Batuecaa 
Alberca  • 
Maflo  ) 

Tenebron     ) 
Cuidad  Rodrigo 
Saoti  Spiritus 
Martin  del  Rio    . 
Boveda  del  Castro 
Cakada . 
Caliadilla 
Salamanoi 


Leagues. 


96dils. 


i6dik. 


The  ride  from  Plasenda  is  wild,  but 
will  interest  the  antiquaiy  and  artist 
who  can  rough  it.  The  roads  are  mere 
Oaminos  de  Perdices,  but  safe.  Take  a 
local  guide  and  proTender.  Sleep  first  j 
night  at  Granadilla,  6  leagues ;  the  next 
at  Oonrent  de  las  Batuecas.  There  is 
very  good  trout-fishing,  and  game 
abounds.  The  principal  object  of  this 
ride  is  to  visit  the  very  wild  and  almost 
unknown  district  of  Las  Batuecas,  a 
▼alley  about  8  m.  long  by  2  wide,  girdled 
by  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  semi- 
savage  Boeotians.     It  is  oharaoterised 


by  great  wildness,  deep  gorges,  rocks 
covered  with  lichens^  ivy,  where  the 
jaira^  the  cork-tree,  the  heather,  and 
oak  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  Visit 
the  lofty  hill  of '  La  Pe&a  de  Franda' 
and  its  chapel  or  Santuario,  whose 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  is 
virited  by  thousands  on  September  8ih ; 
the  ruins  of  the  Carmelite  oonvent,  and 
the  enormous  cork-trees  and, cypresses 
growing  around  that  solitude. 

Owdad  Bodridfo  :  Inn—Foaada  de  la 
Colada  (Province  of  Salamanca),  on  the 
Agueda,  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  was  founded  by 
Count  Bodrigo  Ck>nzealez  Giron,  in 
1160.  The  indifierent  cathedral  dates 
end  of  12th  century,  and  was  enlarged  in 
1588  by  Cardinal  Tavera,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  Observe,  however,  the 
Tedesque  silleria  by  Bodrigo  Aleman. 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  is  celebrated  only  for 
the  sieges  during  the  Peninsular  War; 
the  first  siege  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1810,  when  Massena  and  Neyattackod 
and  endeavoured  to  assault  the  town 
while  gallantly  defended  by  the  Spanish 
General  Herrasti,  who  was  at  length 
obliged  to  surrender,  July  10.  The 
second  siege  was  entirely  conducted  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  January  1812. 
The  operations  were  carried  out  with 
the  most  extraordinaiy  activity,  bold- 
ness, and  discipline.  The  fortified 
Teson  to  the  N.  was  taken  in  some 
hours;  and  the  proposed  reconnaissance 
confided  to  General  Graham  being 
turned  into  a  real  attack,  batteries 
could  be  established  without  loss  of 
time,  and  on  the  19th  two  breaches  to 
N.  K  were  earned  by  Picton  and  Craw- 
furd.  The  troops  committed  great  ex- 
cesses, and,  becoming  intoxicated,  threw 
off  ell  discipline,  fired  the  town  in  three 
or  font  places^  and  a  general  con- 
flagration had  actuslly  begun,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  energy  of  some  officers. 
The  allies  lost  1200  men  and  00  offi£sn» 
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and  tbe  Frencli  800  and  1600  priaonera. 
Lord  Wellington  waa,  in  oonaeqnenoe 
of  thia  exploit,  created  Dnke  of  Cindad 
Bodrigo  hy  the  Spaniards,  an  Earl  by 
the  j^gliah,  and  Marquia  of  Toirea 
Yedraa  hy  the  Portngaeae. 

The  military  loorkt  may  make  interettii« 
ezcurnons  to  El  Bodon,  a  leaguei,  and  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  a  ochen ;  and  visit  the  dte  where  the 
Fk«nch  cavaby  under  Montbrun  was  so  gal- 
lantly  repulsed  by  the  stfa  and  77th,  who  had 
fanned  in  squares;  and  &rther  on,  ride  to 
Fnentes  Oftoto  by  Al&ytes,  Pega,  and  to 
Gnarda,where,  March  99,  i8iz,  Goaeral  Pidon 


compelled  ao^ooo  men  under  Massena  to  retire, 
abandoning  the  heights.  At  Almeida  with  a 
picturesque  castle,  and  which  the  Duke  took 
after  his  victory  at  OBoro.  Proceeding  on- 
wards by  FrcMieda,  to  ViUaformoea,  we  finally 
reach  thevilhgeof  Fuentesde  Oiioro,  where 
the  Duke  so  signally  defeated  Massena.  It  is 
fiuned  in  British  military  annals  for  the  heroic 
charge  of  the  71st  and  79th  Highlanden^  who 
nished  on  the  enemy,  raising  the  war-cry  of  the 
Camerons.  The  French  lost  5000^  and  the 
English 


Cnimate. 

M^riaHiy—i  in  97 — z86a 
I  in  37 — z86i. 


Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Institute, 

Salamanca,  i86a 
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Mean  annual  barooselrical  height  .    .    .    693.99 

,,         „       temperature 1^.0           Number  of  rainy  days    .       78 

Maximum               „            ....*.      36.1           Quantity  fallen      .    .    .     994.5s 
Minimum                ,,            ii.z 

Hotela.— All  reiy  indiiferent ;  the 
leaat  had  are  Poaada  de  laa  Diligenoiaa^ 
and  Poaada  de  loa  Toroa. 

Oeneral  Deaoription. — ^Thia  nni- 
Teraity  town, '  Alma  mater  de  yirtadea, 
denciaa  y  arte% '  ia  aituated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Tonnes,  a  name  well  known 
to  all  readera  of  picaresque  novels,  who 
cannot  hare  forgotten  el  Lacarillo  de 
Tormes,  and  'Le  Bachelier  de  Sala- 
man^ne.'  The  streets  are  full  of  char- 
acter, especially  the  Sua,  with  its  book- 
aallflraand  ailyerBinithfl^  and  the  hand- 


some OalU  di  Comoro,  which  leads  to 
the  spadons  Piam  Mayor,  a  noUe 
square,  sarrounded  by  90  aroades,  and 
on  whose  tympani  are  sonlptured  boats 
of  kings  and  Spaniah  heroes.  Thisplasa 
was  begun  in  1720,  and  finished  1785. 
Bull-fighta  sometimes  take  place  here, 
when  it  holds  some  20,000  spectators, 
and  presents  a  aight  truly  worthy  of 
this  aelf-named  '  Roma  pequefia,'  or  the 
Lesser  Rome.  It  ia,  on  the  whole,  an 
out-of-the-way,  backward,  and  benight- 
ed plaoe^  nevertheless  the  number  and 
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magnificence  of  its  buildings  make  it 
well  worih  the  tourist's  while  to  leave 
the  common  track,  and  pay  it  a  short 
visit 

Bishtsw — Oathedral  (old  and  new), 
Aizobispo,  Oolegio  Yiqjo^  Ck>nyent  of 
Santo  IbmingQy  Jesuits'  College^  Colluge 
of  Oalatraya^  and  Uniyersitj. 

C|c  Citleiril  dates  1618^  and  was 
continued  till  1784  in  the  same  florid 
styles  of  which  it  is  a  yery  fine  example. 
The  architect  was  Juan  Gil  de  Honta- 
rion.  It  is  196  ft.  long  by  198  ft  wide. 
Theportai  forms  three  entrances  ;  that 
of  the  centre  is  divided  by  a  pillar  bear- 
ing an  effigy  of  the  Viigin,  and  placed 
below  two  bassi-relieyi  representing  the 
Nativity  and  Adoration.  The  two  re- 
maining ingreeses  are  equally  decorated, 
the  one  caUed  de  las  Palmas  having  a 
good  miezzo-relievot  representing  the  en- 
trance to  Jerusalem.  The  tower  over  the 
portal  is  the  work  of  Churriguera,  but 
not  as  extravagant  as  most  of  his  works. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  throe 
aisles,  the  central  being  the  highest 
The  lateral  aisles  are  filled  with  chapels, 
railed  off.  Observe  the  beautiful  Gothic 
roof,  so  richly  yet  tastefully  decorated, 
and  the  elegant  gallery,  and  busts  pro- 
jecting from  gold  circular  frames.  The 
staUs  in  the  choir  are  churrigueresque. 
Notice,  nevertheless,  here  the  two  finely- 
modelled  statues  of  St  John  and  Sta. 
Ana,  ascribed  to  Juan  de  Juni  '  Visit 
the  Chapels,  Dorada,  del  Presidente 
(where  there  are  two  heads  of  the  Savi- 
our, and  other  pictures  by  Morales),  La 
Pieza,  or  vestry  ;  and  in  the  oratorio,  a 
fine  cuatodia^  and  the  historical  Cruci- 
fijo  de  las  BataUas,  which  the  ad 
always  carried  before  him  in  light  It  | 
is  perfectly  authentic,  though  of  no 
artistical  merit  In  the  Ca.  de  San  An- 
tonio are  some  Zurbarans — Beheading  of 
St.  John,  a  Crucifixion,  etc. ;  and  in  an 
adjoining  chapel  a  fine  San  Geronimo  i 
doing  penance^  by  Caspar  Becerra.         | 


The  M  cathedral,  dose  by,  was  built 
by  the  Cid's  confessor.  Fray  Geronimo, 
a  Frenchman,  and  native  of  Perigord, 
who  was  raised  by  the  Cid,  in  1098,  to 
the  see  of  Valencia.  The  edifice  is  low, 
sombre,  and  of  the  Byzantine  style. 

Oolegio  Viego  was  founded  in  1410, 
but  rebuilt  in  1760,  after  designs  by 
Hermosilla.  The  cloister  is  formed  by 
two  classical  galleries,  Ionic  and  Doric 
Observe  the  magnificent  grand  stair- 
case^ etc.  The  church  possesses  some 
valuable  pictures  by  Qallegos,  the  Span- 
ish Van  Dyck,  and  a  native  of  Sala- 
manca. 

Oowoent  ofSto.  Domingo, — ^Added  to 
and  repaired  at  different  periods,  and 
in  different  styles.  The  cruciform 
Gothic  church  has  an  elegant  portal, 
richly  ornamented  with  statues  and 
scroll-work,  and  the  cloisters  contain 
good  sculpture,  medallions,  busts,  and 
bassi-relievi.  Observe  the  principal 
staircase,  the  library,  and  sacristy. 

University. — ^This,  one  of  tlie  earliest 
in  Europe  (of  14th  century),  was  founded 
by  Alfonso,  the  ninth  king  of  Leon, 
and  was  the  subject  of  grants  and  privi- . 
leges,  successively  claimed  from,  and 
offered  by,  Ferdinand  111.  and  Alfonso 
X.  It  ranked  immediately  after  that 
of  Paris,  and  before  Oxford  and  Bolog- 
na ;  its  studoits  numbered  10,000,  and 
upwards.  From  all  parts  of  the  world 
they  flocked  hither ;  and  its  eaiedraa 
had  a  w6rld-wide  reputation.  Its 
students  became  great  professors,  and 
taught  in  foreign  universities.  Strange 
to  say,  here^  where  the  system  of.  Co- 
pernicus, then  held  everywhere  as 
heretical,  was  expounded,  watf  the  very 
place  where  Columbus  met  with  the' 
greatest  opposition,  even  derision  and 
scorn,  when  he  was  sent  before  a  council 
of  catedraticos  to  Valcuervo^  2  leagues 
ofi^  as  being  more  secluded  and  quieter 
than  the  university  haUs.  The  uni- 
versity has  now  dwindled  into  an  oidi- 
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nary  college,  though  it  preserrea  its 
former  titles,  distinctions,  and  pompous 
names.  The  rector's  salary  is  26,000r. 
a-year,  and  the  professors  get  only 
12,000r.  (about  £120).  The  uniyersity 
is  divided  into  the  Eteusku  Mayorta 
and  Eacudas  Mmoret.  The  grand  en- 
trance and  facade  date  of  time  and 
style  of  the  Catholic  kings,  whose  arms 
and  escutcheon  are  seen  oyer  the  portal. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  transition 
Gotho-plateresque.  Obserre  the  infinite 
details,  busts,  medallions,  all  executed 
with  great  nicety.  The  cloisters  are 
yery  elegant,  and  ftill  of  light  and  air. 
The  library  contains  60,000  yols. 

Conveni  of  Las  AgusUnaa  JUeoUtcu, 
— Founded  by  Manuel  de  Zufiiga, 
Conde  de  Monterey,  in  1626,  tkprivado 
of  Philip  lY.'s.  It  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  built  by  the  architect  Fontana, 
in  the  classical  style.  Obsenre  more 
especially  the  Florentine  pulpit,  said 
to  be  the  yeiy  one  in  which  St  Vicente 
Ferrer  preached ;  the  Corinthian  retablo, 
with  lapis  lazuli ;  the  tombs,  by  Algardi, 
of  the  founder  and  his  wife ;  the  pictures 
of  'San  Januario,'  ascribed  to  Yeronese ; 
an  Annunciation,  by  Lanfiranco  ;  a 
Nativity,  by  Ribera  ;  St  John,  by 
Guido  ;  San  Nicolas,  by  Ribera  ;  Yir- 
gen  dd  Rosario,  by  Ribera ;  and  the 
magnificent  Concepcion  on  the'  altar, 
by  Ribera,  signed  and  dated  16S6 ; 
most  of  tiiose  in  this  convent  have 
been  lately  removed  to  the  provincial 
museum. 

TKe  Arxobiapo,  or  Colegio  Mayor  de 
Santiago^  was  founded  1521,  by  Arch- 
bishop Fonseca ;  the  architect,  Pedro 
de  Ibarra.  The  style  is  the  purest 
plateresque.  Observe  the  exquisite 
patio,  the  retablo  by  Berruguete,  1529, 
etc  ;  all  seems  chiselled  silver. 

The  /smOM.— Dates  1614 ;  built  by 
Juan  Qomez  de  Mora,  and  now  called 
Colegio  de  Irlandeses^  as  the  original 
boilding  was  founded  by  Philip  IL,  and  | 


dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  Irish  priests.  The 
present  rector  is  Doctor  Gartlan,  as 
hospitable  and  kind-hearted  to  his 
countrymen  who  visit  Salamanca,  as 
he  is  erudite  and  zealous  in  his  duties. 
Travellers  may  also  visit  the  Ntmnery 
of  Sto.  Espiritu,  for  its  magnificent 
roof  and  portal,  by  Berruguete ;  Church 
of  Carmelitas  Descalzas,  for  its  classical 
style,  by  Juan  de  Herrera  ;  Colegio  de 
Guadalupe,  for  its  decorations  ;  the 
Santo  Tom6  de  los  Caballeroe,  for  its 
tower  of  the  12th  century,  and  its  early 
sepulchres ;  the  Col^io  de  la  Yera  Cruz, 
etc. 

PrivaU  Souaea. — ^They  are  veiy  enri- 
ous,  and  well  worth  visiting  and  dcetch- 
ing.  Observe  especially,  Caaa  de  Mal- 
donado,  opposite  La  Trinidad  ;  Gasa  de 
las  Conchas,  near  the  Jesuits,  and  its 
patio  ;  Casa  del  Sol ;  Casa  del  Arzobis- 
po  Fonseca,  in  Callo  do  las  Muertes. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  lodg^  in  the 
house  of  Marquis  de  Almarza,  in  the 
Plaza  de  San  Bool,  Observe  also  two 
very  ancient  mansions  in  Plata  de  Sanio 
Tomi,  one  Moorish-like,  and  the  other 
plateresque. 

Minor  Sights. — Torre  de  Olavel,  a 
first-rate  example  of  the  medinval 
Castilion  keep.  Puerta  de  San  Pablo, 
with  statues  of  saints,  and  tiie  Pope 
and  St  Peter  in  the  centre ;  the  Roman 
bridge  and  remains  of  walls,  etc  The 
Puerta  del  Pio  is  also  curious. 

The  celebrated  hatUe  of  Salamanca, 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Marmont,  was  fought  July  22,  1812. 
The  allies  mustered  60,000,  of  which 
only  half  were  British,  the  rest 
Spaniards,  and  the  French  numbered 
upwards  of  100,000  men.  The  battie 
was  concluded  in  45  minutes,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  routing  of  the  whole  French 
army.  Marmont  was  wounded,  the 
enemy  disorganised,  end,  as  the  Duke 
asserted,   'If  we  had  had   aa  hoar 
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more  daylighty  the  whole  azmy  would 
Lave  been  in  our  banda.'  The  Duke 
WM  the  hero  of  the  day,  'and  was  seen 
at  eyery  point  precieely  where  his 
presence  was  most  required.  'I  saw 
him,'  writes  Napier,  '  late  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  great  day,  when  the  adyano- 
ing  flaahea  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  com- 
mand, ahowed  in  the  darknesa  how 
well  the  field  was  won.  He  was  alone ; 
the  floah  of  yictory  was  on  his  brow, 
and  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful ; 
but  his  Toice  waa  calm,  and  even  gentle. 
More  than  tlie  rival  of  Marlborough, 
aince  he  had  defeated  greater  warriors, 
with  a  prescient  pride  he  seemed  only 
to  accept  thia  glory  as  an  earnest  of 
greater  thinga. '  Thiers*  r^sum^  of  the 
battle  runs  thus  :  '  Gette  foneste  et  in- 
▼olontaire  bataille^  dite  de  Salamanque 
ou  des  Arapiles,  eut  pour  Farm^e 
Anglaise  des  cons^uences  fort  im- 
pr6yuoa^  car  elle  lui  procnra  une  vie- 


t(»re  inesp^rte  an  lieu  d'une  letraita 
instable,  et  conmienfa  la  mine  de  noa 
afiairea  d'Eapagne.' 

Exoorsion  to  mineral  spring  of  Le- 
desma,  54  leaguea. 


IHmtrvry. 
Sahmanca  to  Tejarat 
CamacadA  Banega. 
Paiada  de  Airiba 


t 
54 


A  daily  diL  during  the  temporada 
only.  For  details,  see  Qeneral  Infor- 
mation :  Mineral  £aih$, 

Scekt  ^f  R^f*rmct.—x.  '  Readia  faiat  de  la 
UnivenUbd,'  by  aeireral  Proleaaoca  of  same. 
Salamanca:  Monm,  i849> 

a.  <  Hiat  del  Colegio  Viejo  de  S.  Bartokm^' 
etc.,  by  Roxaa  y  Omtreraa.  Madrid :  Ortega, 
1766-70.  3  voia.  fol,  very  important,  and  full 
of  infoimatioa  reapecting  the  Uteiary  and  chril 
history  of  the  city. 

3.  'Hist  del  ConTento  de  San  Agu^de 
Salamanca,'  by  Herrcra.  Madrid :  Rodriguet, 
165a.    Most  curious  infoimatioii,  and  reliable. 


8ANTANDER  (Asturias). 


CSapital  of  province  of  same  name. 
Biahop's  aee.  Trading  port  Pop. 
80,202  (1861). 

Boutes  and  Oonrey- 
aaoas.—  From  Madfrid : — 
Time  214  to  22  hrs.— Thua  : 
Madrid  to  Yenta  de  Ba&os  (on  Madrid 
to  Bayonne  line),  leave  at  8.80  f.m.  ; 
get  to  Yenta  de  Baftos  next  morning  at 
8  (7.56) ;  change  carriages,  and  take 
the  Alar  to  Santander  (Tsabel  2a) 
line,  leaving  Alar  at  11.25  A.1L  ;  arrive 
at  Santander  that  same  evening  at  6.47. 
Yenta  de  Ba&os  to  Alar,  91  IdL  (by 
Palencia  time  84  hours).  Fares : — 
Madrid  to  Yenta  de  Ballos,  128r.  to 
92r.  260. ;  Yenta  de  Baftos  to  Alar, 
40r.  25c.  to  80r.  25c  ;  Alar  to  Santan- 
der (189  IdL),  78r.  60a  to  50r.  60c. 

SMoription  of  Boute.— As  fiur  as 


Yenta  de  Baftos,  see  Madrid.    L  From 
Bayonna    A  buffet  at  Baftos. 

Falmdtk  —  Capital  of  provinoe  of 
aame  name.  Popi  18,126  (1861).  The 
ancient  Pallantia  and  seat  of  the  first 
Spanish  university,  founded  in  the  10th 
century,  and  removea  to  Salamanca  in 
1289.  It  stands  in  a  wind-blown  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion.  It  has 
considerably  decayed  in  wealth  and 
trade,  but  there  are  signs  of  a  renewal 
of  prosperity.  The  prolongation  of  the 
railway  to  Corufia  may  contribute  to 
this.  Its  woollens  are  excellent,  and 
the  mantaa  de  Palencia  are  sold  all  over 
Spain,  and  even  exported  to  AmericiL 
llie  principal  sight  is  the 

Catlctral,  whicli  ia  of  elegant  (9othio» 
datea  1821,  but  was  not  completed  till 
1504.    It  was  dedicated  to  San  Anto- 
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lin,  whoee  miraoulous  well-water  cores 
ereiything  save  sapentition.  Obseire 
the  elaborately-canred  nlleria  del  coro ; 
its  fine  TC(}a  and  pulpits,  the  rich  pla- 
teresque  respaldo  del  coro,  a  custodia 
of  end  of  16th  centory,  by  Juan  Bena- 
vente,  doister,  tower,  etc  The  hospi- 
tal of  San  Lazaro  was  once  the  palace 
of  the  Cid,  and  where  he  was  married 
to  Jimena. 

On  leaving  Palencia,  the  rail  follows 
the  old  coach-road,  crossing  the  corn- 
growing  fertile  tierra  de  Campos  ;  but 
the  soeneiy  becomes  monotonous,  and 
the  soil  poorer,  as  one  approaches  the 
wretched  Tillage  of  Monzon.  On 
leaving  it  the  Udeza  is  crossed.  The 
lieayy  lombersome  church  of  Amuaeo 
has  caused  it  to  be  called  El  Pigaron, 
the  big  bird ;  not  the  eagle,  but  a  gi- 
gantic bat  At  Osamo,  the  Abanades 
is  crossed  on  a  fine  bridge.  The  rail- 
road about  Espinosa  is  well  engineered, 
and  the  expenses  have  been  great.  A 
trench,  18  metres  deep  in  some  parts, 
has  been  cnt^  and  upwards  of  half-a- 
million  cubic  metres  of  earth  remoyed. 

ffisrrera, — ^Towards  W.  of  city  there 
are  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  belonging 
to  and  neglected  by  the  Duke  of  l^uis. 
The  Pinurga  is  crossed. 

Alar  del  Eey, — ^Here  ends  the  canal 
of  Castile,  which  irrigates  part  of  tierra 
de  Campos,  and  places  Valencia,  Rio- 
reco,  Yalladolid,  etc.,  in  communication, 
and  serving  for  the  transport  of  com 
and  flour. 

J2stiuwa..»l720inhab.  OntheEbro, 
which  rises  not  far  to  W.  at  the  foot  of 
the  Montalias  de  Buigos,  also  called 
Montes  de  Reinosa,  which  are  very 
high,  and  generally  snow-capped.  Close 
by  lie  the  coal-fields  of  Orbo  and  Cer- 
vera,  which  are  worked  by  the  Northern 
Bailway  Company.  The  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  between 
Reinosa  and  Bsrcena  are  great,  and  the 
(mtlay  is   considerable;   this  section, 


nevertheless,  now  performed  by  dili 
gences,  will  be  shorUy  opened  to  tzaflic 
and  travellen. 

OnvMbuMa  at  station  of  Santander. 

From  BayofMM  the  tourist  may  either 
proceed  by  land,  taking  the  rail  to 
Irun,  y ta.  de  Ya&os,  then  by  Alar  vi 
mprd  (12  hours),  or  by  sea,  the  shortest 
route. 

From  Bilbao  the  tourist  may  go  either 
by  land — daily  diligence  service  by 
Canranza  and  Ramales  (12  hours),  per- 
formed during  the  day,  allowing  us  to  see 
the  scenery,  which  is  very  pleasing  and 
wild ;  fares,  berlins,  120r.  ;  int  100 ; 
imp.  80  ;  or  by  sea  (distance,  ii  kiL) ; 
time,  4  hours. 

From  Fiffo,  OoruKa,  San  Sebadian, 
etc. 

From  Oyon,  by  steamers,  10  hours. 
See  those  names. 

Steamers  also  fh>m  and  to  Liverpool 
tad  London, 

Hotels. — De  Boggio  and  del  Comereh 
on  the  Quay  (Muelle),  good,  and  charges 
moderate. 

Lodginge, — Second-rate,  and  indiffer- 
ently served ;  cannot  be  recommended. 
Several  on  the  Atarazanas,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Muelle  de  los  Naos,  etc 

Cafi^%VLVLOt  on  the  Muelle 

Qeneral  Description. — Biatorieai 
NoHee, — If  we  leave  on  one  side  our 
old  friends  the  usual  Spanish  founders 
ofdties,  Noah,  Tubal,  etc,,  this  may 
have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman  Portus 
Blendinm,  but  was  really  built  by  Al- 
fonso the  Catholic,  close  to  a  hermitage 
dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  Ander,  Andr^ 
Alfonso  YIII.  granted  to  it  a  fuero  and 
caita-pueblo,  placing  it  under  the  juris- 
diction and  rule  of  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  abbots  of  San  Emeterio.  A 
fortress  was  erected  and  atarazanas 
(docks)  built  '  It  was  made  independ 
ent  by  Enrique  YI.  in  1467,  who  styled 
it  'Noble  y  Leal.'  Here,  July  16, 1622, 
Charles  Y.  landed  to  take  possesnon  of 
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Spain,  and  in  1644,  a  fleet  of  forty 
TeeselB  sailed  under  D.  Alvaro  de  Bacan, 
in  pnrstdt  of  a  French  fleet  which  they 
destroyed  olf  the  coast  of  OaUida. 
Charles  1.  on  his  retam  to  England 
embarked  here.  It  was  habilitado  for 
the  American  trade  in  1758,  when  it 
reached  its  acme  of  prosperity,  and  two 
years  after  was  declared  a  cindad.  It 
was  most  omelly  sacked  by  Soolt,  Not. 
16,  1808,  and  during  the  whole  war 
showed  great  opposition  and  discourtesy 
to  the  ^glish  alliea 

The  city  can  be  divided  Into  the 
older  and  new  portions.  The  principal 
streets  in  the  former  are^  Muelle  (the 
Quay),  San  Francisco,  Gampafiia. 

This  thriving  city  is  screened  from 
the  N.  and  N.W.  winds,  but  Ues  much 
exposed  to  the  strong  south.  Its  bay 
is  about  4  miles  long  and  14  to  8  wide. 
The  entrance  to  the  port  is  easy  and 
accessible  to  ships  of  all  sizes,  and  its 
barra  is  upwards  of  6  yards  at  low  tide. 
Its  Ria  is  formed  by  the  Miera  and 
Cubes,  which  flow  into  the  bay,  close 
to  the  sandbanks  of  £1  Funtal.  These 
rivers,  and  a  third  one  which  flows  from 
Solares,  cany  laige  quantities  of  sand, 
which  choke  up  the  bay,  and  are  being 
actively  removed  and  cleared  away.  The 
port  is  protected  by  a  fine  quay,  606  yards 
long,  the.  view  from  which  is  extensive 
and  fine.  The  cityitselfis  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  hill  in  a  sort  of  peninsula  or 
headland.  Its  newly-built  houses,  ele- 
gant and  gay,  give  the  city  rather  a 
French  than  a  Spanish  appearance.  It 
is  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity,  which 
the  railroad  recently  opened  will  greatly 
contribute  to  ensure.  There  is  a  theatre, 
a  Liceo^  several  reading-rooms ;  some  so- 
cial intercourse  among  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  las  autoridades  de  la  provin- 
da,  and  is  frequented  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing. The  promenades  are  charm- 
ing, especially  the  Alameda  Primera  and 
theSegonda;  the Paseo del Alta and £1 


Sardinero,  that  leads  to  the  bathing 
establishment;  and  dose  to  which  is  the 
lighthouse^  which  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  miles. 

The  Plasa  de  Toros  contains  8000 
speotators^and  was  built  in  1869.  From 
it  the  spectator  can  watdi  the  diips 
loaded  with  bales,  sugars,  flour-batrels, 
etc,  leaving  and  entering  the  bnsyr 
bustling  port ;  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  picturesque  slaughter-house  tragedy 
going  on  before  us. 

Sights. — ^The  prindpal  sights  are  the 
cathedral,  a'Oothic  edifice  of  no  merit, 
with  three  naves,  and  tawdry  chapels, 
and  a  crypt  called  Oapilla  dd  Gristo  de 
Abi^o^  on  the  altar  of  which  are  pre- 
served the  heads  of  the  nuurtyrs  San 
Emeterio  and  Cdedorico.  The  bap- 
tismal font  is  in  marble,  with  an  Arabio 
inscription;  the  tobacco  manufactory 
was  a  former  numnery/  It  employs 
1060  workmen,  and  turns  out  some 
160,000  klL  of  cigars.  The  small 
theatre  was  built  in  1837,  contains 
1000  spectators,  and  the  &res  are  80r. 
a  box  (primeros  palcos,  and  plateas), 
and  8r.  a  staU  (butaca).  Spanish  dances 
and  zarzudas.  Tourists  will  do  wdl  to 
vidt  the  bailee  campestres  at  the  gar- 
dens at  Toca  and  Mazanaaa  during  the 
summer. 

Telegraph  Ollloe. — At  Muelle  de 
loe  Naos,  Casas  de  la  Torriente ;  open 
all  day  till  9  P.M.  To  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

Post  Offloe. — Plazuda  de  Beoedo. 
Open  fitmi  9  A.M.  to  2  p.m.,  and  from 
6  P.M.  to  9  P.M.  Two  deliveries  a-day 
one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  alter 
the  arrival  of  post  and  express  trains. 
For  lOOr.  an  apartado  (see  General  In- 
formation :  Bo8i  Qfic$)  can  be  procured, 
and  then  the  letters  are  obtained  half- 
an-hour  only  after  the  arrival  of  mails. 

Boats  to  tiie  astillero  (docks)  leave  in 
sununer  at  11  A.M.,  12  p.m.,  1,  and  2, 
and  in  winter  at  8  and  9  A.  M.,  for  one  real 
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DlrMtory.— C(m«tt2f.— ir.  B.  M'a., 
lieatenant  March,  R.  M.,  Maelle.  For' 
tugtU,  Sr.  La  Bevilla,  Plazuela  del  Prin- 
cipe. Bunia,  D.  Pedro  de  las  Gaaigaa. 
ird4rjiii%  T.  L.  D6riga»  Maelle.  Frames 
Marquis  de  Pontchforay  Maelle. 

Banker. — Sr.  Francisco  Aldaj,  Cor- 
respondent of  London  and  Westminster 
Bank. 

li.B. — Eyerj  information  connected 
with  steamers,  trade,  etc.,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  offices  on  the  quay. 

IDzoursiona. — The  enyirons  of  the 
dty  are  pleasant,  shady,  and  stndded 
with  pthUoMf  cssas  de  labor,  and  or- 
chaids,  where,  from  the  abeenoe  of 
frost,  the  orange  and  citrons  grow 
lozoriantly.     The  prettiest  yillas  aie 


those  of  Sr.  D.  Jolian  Alday,  Fernando 
de  Cos,  Marqa^  de  Balbaena,  Marqu^ 
de  Yillatoire,  etc.  There  are  sereral 
Romerias  or  pilgrimsges,  rather  fairs 
snd  jollifications  than  otherwise.  The 
most  popolar  is  that  of  Yiigen  del  Car- 
men, held  Jaly  16  and  the  ensning 
Sunday,  at  the  Triunfo  de  la  Santa 
CrojL 

Bfiokt  ^  Rt/tmctr^i,  'Hist  4e  la  Qu- 
dad  y  ProT.  de  Santander/  by  Manuel  Aaus ; 
Just  publbhing.  Those  who  have  had  occaiioa 
to  enmine  the  MS.  ipeak  of  it  very  highly. 

a.  'Guia de  Santander,*  fay  Salomon ;  'Sant- 
ander Libreria  de  la  Abtga  MontaSeaa,*  z86o; 
Tery  indifferent ;  useful  only  as  a  directory. 

3.  'Tenrains  cr^tac^  et  nummulitique  de  la 
ProT.  de  Santander/  byDe  Venienll;  BolL 
French  GeoL  So&,  ad  Ser.,  vol  vL,  p. 
Z849. 
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Proyince  of  Corafia — ^Primate  of  AU 
Spain:  pop.  26,988  (1857),  QoUida. 

Boutea  and  OonTeTanoea.  —  For 
those  fitnn  La  OontHa  snd  jPsrrvJ,  see 
both. 
From  Leon,  an  alternate  senrioe  of 
dilligences  to  Lugo^  and 
to  La  CoruAa  and  San- 
tisga  Offices  at  Leon, 
Fonde  del  Norte ;  42  hrs.  to  Santiago. 
Fares:  berlina,  8S0r.  ;  intr.,  298r.  ; 
rotda.,  260r. ;  imple.,  289.  (ForLogo^ 
etc.,  see  OoruHa,) 

Them  are  two  roads  fttmi  Zafv,  but  both 
equally  bad  to  be  ridden,  though  they  may  be 
reooouaended  to  anglers— the  C/ila  is  the  river. 

I.  IHtttTtn^, 

Lugo  to  San  Miguel  de  Bocorriu  a 

Puente  Fenreira  .        .  a 

.  Mellid  (sleep  here)  •       .       .  3 

Arsua a 

San  Miguel  de  Salceda    .       .  a 

Omenal a 

Santiago a 

X5  leagues,  a  days     .       .  15 


a.  IHnnxuy. 
15  leagues ;  also  riding ;  mote  interesting. 

Leagues. 
Lugo  to  Santa  Eufadia     .       .    a^ 

Carvijal s| 

Sobrado  (sleep  here)                .    a 
BuyMuerto     .       .       .       .    9| 
SanGregorio  ....    a 
San  Marcos     •       •       •       .    si 
Santiago \ 

xs 

The  AfCitf  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge :  J'^^nsA 
on  die  trout-stream  Tambre;  a  Benedictine 
CnpnTent,  founded  950;  but  modernised  and 
containing  little  of  interest 

Fram  or  to  Capt  FhUsUrrt.  We  have  not 
performed  this  excursion  ouiaehrea,  but  it  is 
considered  very  wild  and  picturesque.  A  local 
guide  is  necessary. 

lUntrarf,  Leagues. 

Santiago  to  Puente  Maceiia    •    3 
Buen  Jesus      ....    4 
Cbrcubion        .       .       .       .    3I 
Finisteire        .       .       •       •    x 

From  FaUadoluL  and  OrMM.— Jtaoi 
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former  to  latter,  810  kiL  ;  ft  senrice  of 
*  Correspondenoia  de  Sotillo/  at  Yalla- 
dolid  offices,  dose  to  Fonda  del  Korte ; 
dally,  in  2^  days ;  fores,  880r. ;  an  in- 
terior only.  At  Orense  another  dili- 
gence is  taken  to  Santiago,  66  m.  The 
route  crosses  Benarente. 


IttMtntry* 

Leagues. 

Yalbulolid  to  Simancas    . 

.    a 

Bcnavente 

.        .1^ 

MoniDUcy        •       ■ 

.    lO 

Orcosc     •         ■        • 

.        .  34-6i| 

Castro  Doflton  .       . 

.       .    6 

Santiago  . 

.  XI— 17 

7«l 

BmamvnU. — 2460  inhabitants.  A  dull 
backward  town.  A  good  poeada  out- 
side the  town.  The  only  sight  is  the 
ruined  alcazar  of  the  Pimentel  family, 
now  become  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Osuna,  who  is  0>nde  Duque  de 
Benayente.  General  Moore's  celebrated 
retreat  (Dec.  28,  1809)  began  here. 

Between  this  and  Orense  the  only 
remarkable  objects  of  interest  are  the 
Tslleys  of  Allariz,  limia,  del  Yerin, 
which  hitter  reaches  Portagal  .at 
Ohayes.  The  riyers  of  the  Orbigo, 
limia,  etc.  The  hamlets  are  unin- 
teresting ;  the  scenery  monotonous. 

Orwu, — 11,029  inhabitants.  On  left 
bank  of  the  Mifio.  According  to  the 
Spanish  song : — 


Tres  rosss  lUQT  en  Orensa 
Que  no  las  hay  en  EspaSa ; 
£1  Santo  Cristo^  la  Puente, 
Y  la  Buiga  hinKendo  .el  agua. 

The  CbUAeilral  of  Orense  (Gothic) 
was  built  by  Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1220, 
and  is  indifferent.  Visit  the  Capilla 
del  Cristo  crucificado,  founded  1667, 
by  Bishop  Tricio.  The  miraoolous 
image  was  brought  in  1880  from  a 
small  church  on  Cape  Finirterre.  It 
is  held  in  great  yoneration.  The  clois- 
ters date  1204.  The  Bwrqtu  are  three 
warm  springs;  temperature  66  to  68 


Cent ;  they  haye  great  similarity  with 
those  of  Carlsbad. 

The  bridge,  la  PumU$  (both  ma&m- 
line  and  feminine  in  Spanish,  as  nutr 
Mfucif  et&),  oyer  the  Mifto  is  ascribed  to 
Tngan,  the  deyil,  etc.  It  was  built  in 
1280,  by  Bishop  Lorenzo,  and  repaired 
in  1449.  It  is  1819  ft.  long.  The 
grand  arch  166  ft.  wide,  and  186  ft 
high.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
in  Spain — that  of  Almarez  being  only 
160  ft.  wide,  and  that  of  Alcantara,  94. 

Between  Orense  and  Santiago  obserye 
the  monte  of  Castro  Dozon,  tiie  yalley 
of  the  Ulla,  and  the  Pico  Sagros.  The 
riyers  are  the  Mi&o,  Desa,  and  Ulla. 
The  yillages  are  most  uninteresting. 

See  for  routes  between  Orense  and 
Tuy,  and  Orense  and  Ponteyedra ;  and 
for  Tuy,  see  Fiffo. 

For  route  from  Vigo,  see  Fxffo, 


■upe 7dl^3»' 

ATemge  temperatiire  ....  xa<7 
Maximum  „  (August  10)  .  37.0 
Minimum  ^,  (Jan.  13,  Feb..xo)  i.o 
Number  of  ramy  days  ...  173 
Quantity' fallen   .  ...    1473.66 

We  haye  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
tables  of  mortality  of  Santiago,  but  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  proyinoe  of 
Coru&a^  to  which  it  belongs,  the  pro- 
portion is  of  66  and  48 — aged  between  90 
andaboyelOO.  The  cold  is  great  in 
winter,  and  the  town  damp  and  rheu- 
matical 

Hotels. — ^Fonda  de  la  Yizoaina  in 
Rua  Grande  and  Las  Animas,  kept  by 
Carlos  Garcia. 

General  Description  and  Histo- 
rioal  ITotioe.  —  This  out-of-the-way 
dull  city  is  situated  on  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  a  range  of  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which,  the  Pedroso,  rises  to 
the  W.  694  m^t  aboye  the  sea.  To 
the  S.'^are  the  hills  of  Montonto,  Congo, 
and  the  Humilladoiro,  through  which 
passes  the  road  of  the  pilgiLns,  who 
kneel  when  they  first  see  the  towers  of 
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the  cathedraL  This  fonner  capital  of 
Oalicia  waa,  during  the  middle  agea, 
the  meet  fiuhionable  reaort  for  pilgrima. 
The  French  Fabliaoz  called  thoae  then 
adyenturooB  tonrs  by  the  unique  name 
of  'the  pilgrimage  of  Aatnriaa  and 
Froiasart/  'Le  P^lerinage  du  Baron 
St  Jaquea,'  Baron  el  Santo  Yaron — yiz, 
the  great  man,  the  hero.  The  patron 
aaint  of  Spain,  aa  St  Geoige  ia  that  of 
England,  and  St  Denia  of  France,  waa 
St  Jamea  the  Elder,  brother  of  St 
John  the  Apostle.  He  waa  atoned  to 
death  at  Jerusalem.  In  836  the  Bishop 
of  Iria,  Theodomtr,  discovered  the 
body  of  the  saint  in  a  wood  close  to  the 
actual  city,  where  a  star  had  pointed  it 
out  to  him.  That  discoveiy,  truly 
though  not  intentionally  called  an  in- 
yention,  stirred  up  Christendom.  Al- 
fonso II.  erected  a  chapel  on  the  site  ; 
huts  at  first  and  subsequently  a  town 
sprang  around  it  Leon  III.  had  the 
body  transferred  to  Santiago,  which  he 
raised  to  a  see.  How  the  body  had 
alighted  in  Galicia,  being  buried  at 
Jerusalem,  and  no  account  showing 
that.it  was  ever  brought  here,  is  a 
miracle  worthy  of  the  rest  A  corn- 
rent,  called  el  Voto  and  d  Marion, 
consisting  of  a  bushel  of  com  from 
eyery  acre  in  Spain,  was  carefully  col- 
lected by  especial  agents,  and  amounted 
to  a  yearly  income,  for  the  clergy  of 
Santiago,  of  aome  £200,000.  The  tax 
was  not  aboliahed  until  1835.  Alfonso 
el  Magno  erected  a  magnificent  basilica, 
which  was  razed  by  Al-Manasohr  on 
his  taking  the  city,  the  tutelar's  tomb 
being  alone  respected.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Bermudo,  who  made  a  road  for  the 
pilgrims  of  France  and  centre  of  Spain. 
With  Jerusalem,  Rome,  and  Loretto, 
Compostella  (as  Santiago  was  called, 
from  the  star  having  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  saint's  body)  has'  been 
the  most  frequented  and  celebrated 
ahrine  in  Christendom,   especially  in 


the  16th  century.  Now-a-day%  autres 
temps,  autrea  moeura.  Pilgrimages 
have  changed  their  object,  and  the 
shrines  most  frequented  are  Wieabaden, 
Yichy,  Lnchon ;  and  the  relics  we 
bring  back  with  us  are  long  bills,  long 
faces,  Bohemian  glasses,  and  the  moun- 
tain-stock instead  of  the  pilgrim'a  staff, 
boi^on.  This  great  Levitical  city, 
ranking  even  before  Toledo,  has^  with 
the  daily  decrease  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence and  wealth,  dwindled  into  a 
third-rate  provincial  town.  Ita  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  the  Rua 
Nueva,  and  Rua  del  YiUar.  The  city 
is  built  on  an  uneven  site.  The  Plaza 
del  Pan  will  afford  many  a  local  tableau 
to  the  artist,  especially  on  Sundaya 
after  mass,  when  the  •  peasants  dance 
and  play  at  single-stick ;  there  is  a 
charming  paseo,-  called  el  Gran  Oampo 
do  Sta.  Susans,  much  resorted  to.  The 
Calle  Algaria  de  Arriba  teems  with 
local  types.  The  Arcades  ot  Rua  del 
Yillar  are  the  evening  lounge.  Here 
are  the  best  shops,  the  curious  Casa  del 
Dean,  CafiSs,  etc. 

Bights.— The  Cathedral— Hospital 
— Seminario  —  Colegio  de  Fonseca — 
Convent  de  San  Martin — University, 
etc. 

e«ttcsril.— This  edifice  is  situated  on 
one  side  of  the  handsome  Plaza  Mayor. 
It  waa  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former 
cathedral  by  Bishop  Qelmirez,  1082, 
and  it  was  completed  in  1128.  But 
portions  of  the  primitive  basilica  of  the 
11th  century,  erected  by  Bermudo  II. 
and  Bishop  Cresonio,  still  remain,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  encased  in  the  newer 
one.  The  name  of  the  architect  is  not 
known.  The  $tyU  is  not  uniform, 
owing  to  considerable  repairs  and  to 
additions  made  at  different  times. 

Exterior, — ^The  principal  facade  was 
raised  in  1738  by  one  C^sas  y  Noboo^ 
and  is  modem  in  style.  The  ehuxri- 
gueresque  portal  ia  placed  between  two 
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heavy  towen.  Obeenre  the  statue  of 
Santiago,  before  which  Idnga  are  kneel- 
ing. Examine  also  the  lateral  fa^e 
de  la  Plateria  with  its  colossal  shell, 
concha,  and  the  Pnerta  Santa,  opened 
only  in  time  of  jubilees,  and  by  the 
hands  only  of  the  bishop. 

Interior. — The  chardi  is  cruciform, 
diWded  into  six  nares  and  surrounded 
by  twenty-five  chapeb.  There  is  ele- 
gance and  even  lightness  about  it  not- 
withstanding the  great  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  narrowness  of  the  naves. 
The  proportions  are  247  ft.  long,  by 
186  ft  wide.  The  piers  are  fomiod 
by  groups  of  shafts  rising  to  28  feet 
Bound  the  choir  and  above  run  low 
galleries  with  an  open  arcade  of  Byzan- 
tine arches.  The  lateral  aisles  are  filled 
with  confessional  boxes.  Descend  now 
to  the  subterranean  chapel,  wherein  are 
placed  the  tombs  of  the  Apostle  and 
his  two  disciples.  In  the  centre  rises 
an  isolated  marble  altar,  of  jasper  and 
marble,  upon  which  is  seated  the  eiSgy 
of  the  tutelar,  dressed  in  a  rich  pil- 
grim's esclavina,  all  of  silver  and  gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones.  Behind 
him  are  four  statues  of  kings  kneeling 
with  a  second  effigy  of  the  saint,  the 
aureola  (glory)  of  which  is  of  rubies 
and  emeralds.  Above  is  a  sort  of  py- 
ramid, on  one  side  of  which  St.  James 
is  represented  at  the  battle  of  Qavigo 
killing  the  infidels  by  thousands.  l£e 
tomb  or  coflBn  is  placed  on  four  angels 
seated  on  the  capitals  of  columns,  and 
a  golden  star  crowns  this  strange 
simulacro.  There  were  once  1000 
lamps  burning  incense  before  it — ^most 
of  them  were  carried  away  in  1809 ;  but 
the  incensario  under  the  cimborio  still 
remains,  and  gives  an  idea  of  what  the 
rest  must  have  been.  Behind  the  altar 
are  some  steps  which  pilgrims  ascend 
to  kiss  the  sacred  esclavina,  or  hood,  a 
ceremony  which  is  called  el  fin  del 
Tomage,  the  end  or  grand   object  of 


the  pilgrimage^  and  principal  sign  of 
homage. 

C%otr.— The  stalls  were  carved  by 
Gregorio  Espafiol,  in  1606,  and  are  in* 
different ;  the  two  bromee  pulpits  are 
plateresque,  and  the  magnificent  work 
of  Celma  (1668).  Observe  every  detail 
on  them.  The  JUlieario  contains  the 
usual  anatomical  collection  of  bones, 
and  is  rich  »ui  generis.  But  to  mo- 
dem philosophical  tourists  we  prefer 
pointing  out  an  exceedingly  early  piece 
of'  Christian  plate  in  a  rich  crucifix, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Vera 
Cruz.  It  dates  874  1  The  two  Al- 
liambraio  gilt  chandeliers  date  1678. 
Observe  the  enamelled  tombs  of  San 
Cuoa£&to  and  San  Fructnoso,  the  virgil 
made,  1782,  hy  Figuerva,  the  silver 
uma,  etc. 

Chapels.  —  Observe  attentively  el 
Portico,  one  of  the  earlier  entrances, 
leading  to  the  crucero  and  consisting  of 
three  arches,  with  numberless  and  very 
curious  statues^  all  by  Mateo,  dating 
1188.  Of  the  chapels  visit  more  espe- 
cially that  of  '  £1  PUar,'  founded  1726. 
The  Capilla  del  Bey  de  Franda,  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  de  la  Concepcion,  etc., 
and  the  parish  chapel,  La  Cartesela,  of 
very  early  style.    . 

CZoMerv.— They  are  said  to  he  the 
kigest  in  Spain.  They  were  built,. 
1683,  by  Archbishop  Fonseca,  and  be- 
long to  the  Flamboyant  Gothic 

HoBpitaL  —  The  Hospicio  de  los 
Beyes,  so  called  because  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  for  the  use  of  pil- 
grims, was  the  work  of  Enrique  de 
Egas,  and  dates  1604.  It  is  a  very 
noble  pile,  worthy  alike  of  the  founders 
and  the  architect,  and  forms  a  square 
divided  into  four  quadrangles^  with  a 
chapel  in  the  centre.  The  portal  with 
statues  of  saints  and  pilgrims ;  the 
Gothic  and  transition  patios,  the  foun- 
tain, etc,  are  all  remarkable. 

Beminario.-— Dates  1777,  and  was 
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Ibnnded  hy  Aiehbuhop  Bmoj  Ibr  tlw 
edncfttion  of  joong  prioiti.  Tlia  front 
!•  line  and  effectiTe.  The  interior  in- 
dilTerant  iud  iU-ued. 

UidPm^,^¥€fanded  1682  hy  Aidi- 
bishop  Fomaea.  A  fine  cliMciil  •dilica, 
with  a  good  libniy 

ChmfoU  qf  San  Mafrth^—Thh  rerj 
hufgeediileowiafoiindad.912;  by 
OfdnAo  IL,  and  dedicated  to 
but  it  has  ainee  been  oonaidenbljr 
altered  and  moderniied.  It  waa  once 
rtrj  wealth  J.  Obaerre  the  giand  patio 
leboilt  in  16M,  the  Done  entrance  of 


1738y  tiie  magnilicent  firantaln,  the 
■padoaaeorridoi%  from  which  eztanaiTe 
Tiewi  aie  obtained ;  the  aacriatia^  etc. 
The  ehvehee  and  conTenta  and  hooaea 
at  Santiago  haye  no  pecnliar  atf le  to 
reoommend  them,  and  hare  been  moetly 
modeniiaed. 


kddViajefDai 
tfc)     Madrid: 


h  CL  de  Santiago'  (cadiedial^ 
BaL  Owgalft,  1847, 
a.  'Mooofialiaa  de 


dc   MoaqiMia.      Santiago : 


'eccbr  Noin 
CoaqiaAdp  1850^ 
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Bontea  and  OonToyanoea,^! .  From 
Madrid  ^7  nul  to  YUhUba; 
time^  1  hr.  (expreae);  dia- 
tance^  88  kiL;  fano»  16r. 
26&,  llr.  SOa 

At  YiUalba,  dlligenoe  eer- 
Ticei^  La»  PrvmiUvoB  and 
■"Horte  J  Mediodia,  6  bra. 
Faie%  berlina,  lOOr.;  int,  80r.;  hot, 
60r.;  banq.,  40r. 

A  Tisit  to  thiahin^j  interest- 
ing medi»Tal  dtj  should  not 
be  omitted  by  loyers  of  the  early  and 
florid  Gothic  style,  and  all  artists. 

Hotels^-The  accommodation  is  bad ; 
.the  least  so  is  Cafe  de  la  PUuOf  and 

Oeneral  Deaoription. — ^This  once 
important  dty  stands  upon  a  bill, 
washed  to  the  N.  by  the  Eresma,  which 
is  Joined  here  by  the  noisy  rimlet 
OlamoreB,  This  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens extant  of  the  Gotho-Castilian  dtry. 
Stem,  massire,  breathing  war  and 
austerity,  one  among  the  aristocracy  of 
citiea,  it  may  be  likened  to  a  staunch 
ffidtigo,  draped  in  his  tattered  cloak, 
which  looks  like  a  Roman's  purple,  all 
ruin,  all  pride^  all  poyerty.  The  waUs 
and  cubot,  the  irregular  narrow  streets, 
its  granite  houses  with   wire-worked 


balconies^  its  Alcazar  and  eathedial,  all 
speak  of  the  past,  and  will  tempt  the 
artisf s  pendL  It  waa  first  a  Boman 
Tilla  of  pleasure.  The  aqueduct  ia  said  to 
hare  been  erected  by  Trajan ;  it  carries 
water  into  the  dty  from  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles  from  the  Tiem  Fon- 
fria,  and  the  stream  of  the  Sio  Frio. 
This  cydopean  work,  formed  of  masses 
of  grey  granite  dotted  with  black,  and 
joined  without  cement»  is  69J  m.  long, 
and  it  becomea  a  bridge  when  opponte 
the  ez-Conrent  of  San  Gabrid,  which 
is  formed  by  820  arches^  of  which 
thirty-fire^  destroyed  by  the  Moors 
wlien  they  sacked  Segovia,  were  re- 
paired, in  1488,  by  Queen  Isabella,  who 
employed  Esoovedo,  a  yeiy  able  Astu- 
lian,  who  also  buQt  the  bridges  near 
the  Eresma.  The  highest  ardiea  are 
102  feet  Tboee  learned  in  these 
matters  assert  that  it  waa  built  by  one 
lidnius,  but  tradition  ascribes  it  to 
Satan,  a  busy  architect  in  Spain,  who 
made  it  in  one  night,  with  the  gallant 
purpose  of  saying  a  SajgoTiana,  whom 
he  admired,  the  trouble  of  going  down 
to  the  rirer  for  water.  She  was 
touched  by  the  attention,  and  listened 
to  the  dd  serpent's  accustomed  jdmbi 
dipieo. 
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The  Aloaiaar  Is  now  an  artOleiy 
<x>llege,  well  oiganised  and  fitted  np. 
(IV*  Pennit  from  Sr.  Director.)  This 
once  formidable  fortress  is  most  pic- 
turesquely situated 'at  the  ledge  of  a 
laige  rock,  from  which  the  base  plunges 
into  a  raTine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Eresma  flows.  It  was  built  and 
designed  bj  Alfonso  the  Learned  (end 
of  the  11th  century),  who  wrote  here 
seyeral  of  his  works.  It  was  repaired 
and  embellished  by  Enrique  lY.,  1452  ; 
Philip  II.  employing  Herrera,  redeco- 
rated the  saloons;  and  Charles  I.  of 
England  lodged  here,  Sept  18,  1623 ; 
and  here  Oil  Bias,  according  to  Le  Sage, 
was  confined  in  its  dungeons.  The 
exterior  of  this  palatial  castle  is  strik- 
ing. Obserye  the  buttresses,  the  turrets, 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  square 
tower,  flanked  with  turrets  also»  and  for 
a  long  time  used  as  a  state  dungeon. 
The  interior  is  Qotho-Moorish,  the  work 
of  Arab  artificers  of  end  of  14th  centuiy ; 
here  the  shields  of  Castile  and  Latin 
inscriptions  are  mingled  with  yerses  of 
the  Koran ;  seyeral  of  the  rooms  haye 
stalactite  ceilings  of  an  Alhambraic 
pattern,  and  with  friexes  superbly  gilt 

Obserye  especially  the  Salon  del 
Trono  and  that  de  SeeHbimiUiUo;  the 
statues  of  kings  and  queens,  from  1472 
to  1602,  the  inscriptiohs  by  the  his- 
torian Garibay  (1596),  the  copies  of 
which  Philip  II.  corrected  himself. 
Notice  the  room  called  PUta  dsl  Chrdon, 
so  called  because  BUng  Alfonso^  whose 
study  it  was,  yentured  one  day  to  doubt 
that  the  sun  reyolyes  round  the  earth, 
an  anticipated  '£  pursimuoye'  (which 
was  to  be  punished  also),  when  a  flash 
of  lightning  interrupted  his  heterodox 
speculation,  in  memory  of  which  the 
rope  of  St  Francis  was  modelled  and 
sculptured  on  stone  round  the  cornice. 
On  first  floor  is  a  small  room  called  Sala 
de  los  Reyes.  Here,  in  1826,  a  Isdy  of 
the  court  of  Heniy  III.  let  the  infant 
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Don  Pedro  fiJl  out  of  the  window  into 
the  Eresma.  Her  head,  consequently, 
was  cut  ofll  A  slab  placed  on  a  tomb 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Alcaaar  represents 
the  royal  baby  holding  a  sword — a 
curious  toy  elsewhere,  but  not  in  Spain, 
where  the  princes  of  Asturias  are  bom 
field-marshals. 

The  chapel  is  indifferent ;  an  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  by  Carducho;  the 
arabesques  deserye  notice ;  the  yiews 
from  tiie  windows  are  yery  fine.  In 
this  castle  was  also  confined  the  cele- 
brated prime  minister  and  fayourite  of 
Philip  v.,  Duke  de  Kipperda,  a  Dutch- 
man, naturalised  Spanish.  He  escaped 
from  this  prison,  became  a  Protestant, 
then  a  Mussulman,  then  a  Bashaw  and 
Generalissimo  of  the  Emperor  of  Moroc- 
co, and  died  a  pauper  in  a  hut  near 
Tangier.  Descend  to  the  Eresma  by 
the  Puerta  Castella&os.  From  the 
Fuencisla  the  yiew  of  the  Alcazar  is 
yery  striking.  The  cliff  aboye  Is  La 
PeHa  Cfrt^era,  frt>m  which  Sta.  Maria 
del  SaUo  (of  the  leap»  or  Jump),  a 
Jewess  newly  oonyerted,  was  cast  down 
and  reached  the  bottom  unhurt ;  she  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Catalina. 
NJ, — The  Alcazar  has  been  iiyured  by 
fire ;  the  extent  of  the  damage  we  haye 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Cat^elnl. — It  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  florid  Gothic 
style.  It  rises  on  the  site  of  a  former 
church  of  the  11th  century,  which  Al- 
fonso rebuilt  It  was  erected  1525,  by 
Juan  Gil  de  Ontafion  and  his  soil,  Rod- 
rigo^  on  the  model  of  that  other  master- 
piece of  theirs,  the  Cathedral  of  Sala- 
manca. It  is  851  ft.  long,  by  177  wide ; 
the  central  naye  rises  99  ft,  and  the 
cupola  880  high.  The  west  facade  is 
bue ;  the  east  end  is  yery  ornamented ; 
the  interior  is  lights  simple^  and  pleas- 
ing ;  the  stained  glass  yery  fine.  The 
High  Chapel,  high  altar,  tnueorOf  and 
payementi  are  aU  of  precious  mafhlc^ 
B 
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and  of  the  same  is  the  great  rdtUdo  put 
up  by  Sahatini  for  Charles  III.  The 
rqas  are  mostly  of  gilt  iron,  and  many 
of  them  deaenre  close  attention.  Cfhapel 
de  la  Piedad,  which  is  the  fifth  on  the 
left;  the  retablo^  the  masterpiece  of 
Juan  de  Juni,  designed  and  executed 
1571 ;  the  subject  is  the  Descent  firom 
the  Gross  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  sculp- 
tures in  Spain.  Obserre  the  beautiM 
expression  of  physical  human  pain  and 
soiTow,  which  diminishes  nowise,  but 
rather  enhances,  the  divine  beauty  and 
miyesty  of  the  God.  The  attitude  and 
heartrending  bereavemeut  of  the  truly 
Mater  Dolorosa ;  the  sublime  character 
with  which  each  of  the  persons  drama- 
tis is  inyested ;  the  absence,  too  rare  in 
Spain,  of  gory  wounds,  ill-suited  gar- 
ments, and  nw  colouring,  all  combine 
to  make  attentive  connoisseuis  question 
the  statement  that  there  are  no  sculp- 
tors in  Spain  t  Observe  also  a  picture 
of  Sto.  Tomas,  once  by  Alfonso  Coello, 
1678,  for  its  restoration  has  spared  no- 
thing. The  cloisters  were  built  1624, 
by  Juan  Campero^  on  the  site  of  former 
ones,  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Comuneros.  Among  others,  observe 
the  fine  tomb  of  Bp.  Covarrubias,  ob. 
1676  ;  that  of  Infante  D.  Pedro,  son  of 
Henrique  II.,  etc 

Outside  the  town  visit  the  once 
wealthy  Hieronomite  convent  of  £1 
Parral  (the  vineyard).  It  was  built  1647, 
by  Juan  Gallego.  Observe  the  portal, 
elaborate  coro  stalls  by  Fernandez,  1626 ; 
the  superb  choir  by  Juan  de  Ruesga, 
1494;  the  high  retablo,  the  work  of 
Urbian  (1626) ;  the  once  magnificent 
sepulchres  of  the  founders  (the  Mar- 
queses  de  Yillena),  are  too  seriously  in- 
jured to- deserve  much  attention  ;  we 
must  mention,  besides,  the  cloisters, 
library,  and  fine  refectory. 

The  other  less  remarkable  sights  are: 
the  Mbit,  or  Casa  de  la  Moneda,  founded 


by  Alfonso  VII.,  rebuilt  in  1466,  and 
repaired  by  Philip  II. 

The  Muaeo  Provineidl  contains  no- 
thing but  rubbish. 

Ohnrohas. — ^De' Santa  Cnu  la  Beal, 
founded  by  the  Catholic  kings.  A  few 
tombs.  Retablo  and  r^a  of  1667,  a  gift 
of  PhiUp  II. 

San  MairHn,—lL  fine  Qothio  portad 
and  modem  belfry. 

San  Juan, — Several  tombs. 

San  Edeban. — ^Tower,  ornamented 
with  five  rows  of  arches,  pointed  and 
circular.  An  open  gallery  at  the  foot, 
with  Byzantine  arches,  resting  on  double 
columns  and  huge  capitals.  Cnrions 
tombs  of  Don  Rodrigo  del  Rio  Gonzalo 
Herrera,  etc. 

Caaa  de  Segovia. — The  earliest  man- 
sion in  the  city,  that  of  Marqu4s  del 
Aroo^  in  Calle  de  los  Leones,  with  a  fine 
patio. 

That  of  Zoa  Picos,  built  by  Maiqu^ 
de  Quintaner.  Observe  the  salient  picos 
or  angels  on  the  fa9ada 

Tou}er  of  St,  J%uAo  y  Pcutor. — ^Every 
street,  every  gate,  exhibits  so  many 
pictures,  which  deserve  dose  examina- 
tion. Observe  the  Plaza  del  Azoqu^o^ 
and  the  gate  of  San  Andres.  In  the 
£nnita  of  Santo  Oristo  de  Santiago  is  a 
picture  of  1269,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion, remarkable  only  for  the  fact  that 
the  feet  are  separated,  an  almost  solitary 
instance  in  Spanish  sculpture. 

There  is  a  road  over  the  Guadarrama 
to  La  Graiga  and  to  EscoriaL  We  re- 
commend the  dil.  and  railway. 

Boakt  of  Reftrmc*. — i.  '  £1  Aqtieducto  y 
otras  AntigQedades  de  Segovia,'  by  Somano- 
stro ;  Madrid,  Miguel  de  Buigos,  i8ao^  foL 

a.  *  Descripcion  de  la  Ciudad  de  Segovia,'  by 
Colonel  Gdngora  y  Delgado,  a  MS.  in  Acad 
Hist.  ;  moat  intereating  and  reliable. 

3.  '  Fundacion  del  Mouasterio  del  Panal,'  a 
fol.  MSS.  in  the  libiary  of  the  Initituto  at 
Segovia 

4.  '  Alcazar  de  Segovia/  Madrid,  Inqsvota 
de  Sotxlos  Mudos,  1852. 
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Seviile. — Capital  of  proTince  of  Se- 
Tille.'  Besidence  of  Gaptain-GeneraL 
Population,  118,298  (1861). 

BoutM  and  Oonveyancea. — From 
Madrid  Yik  CordoTa  (see 
Cordova) ;  hy  rail  through- 
out; three  tndiua-day;  dia- 
tanoe,  181  kiL ;  time,  by  mail  train, 
4  hra.  less  10  nin.  Fares,  lot  cL,  67r. 
76a;2dcL,48r.26o.  ^.^.— Mail  train 
has  1st,  2d,  and  8d  class  carriages; 
good  and  comfortable;  conp^  if  de- 
sired, with  the  nsoal  augmentation  of 
price.  Central  ticket-office  at  Seville, 
No.  2  Plaza  Naeva.  Take  tickets  at 
Madrid,  Alicante  Railway  office,  direct 
to  Seville.  Time,  from  Madrid  to 
Seville,  20|  hrs. ;  distance,  578  kil. 
Fares,  1st  cL,  252r.  25c,  2d  cL,  194r. 
Buffets  at  Cordova  and  Lors  del  Rio; 
28  min.  stop  at  former. 

The  route  from  Cordova  is  not 
interesting,  and  no  important  towns, 
historical  sights,  etc,  are  traversed. 
The  Guadalquivir  is  followed  all  the 
way,  appearing  on  left  as  far  as  Lora, 
and  shortly  after  changing  to  the  right 
as  far  as  Seville  See  Andahuia  for 
details  on  this  river.  The  following 
are  the  principal  cities  which  the  rail- 
way passes. 

Almodovar. — Situated  on  the  slopes 
of  a  high  hilL  The  castle,  though 
mostly  ruined,  contains  a  few  halls  well 
preserved.  In  it  was  confined  D.  Juana 
de  Lara,  SeAora  de  Viscaya,  by  order 
of  her  brother-in-law,  Don  Pedro  el 
Cruel.  On  leaving  the  station,  several 
streams  and  torrents,  dry  in  summer, 
are  crossed.  Palma  produces  delicious 
oranges,  and  is  situated  amid  a  real 
forest  of  orange-trees.  The  Guadalquivir 
is  joined  here  by  the  Genii,  which  flows 
from  Granada  and  Dcija.    Pe&aflor,  the 


Roman  lUpa,  and  then  an  importeni 
strategical  post 

Lora  da  jBio.— 4600  inhab.  The 
Roman  Flavia.  Taken  by  King  S.  Fer- 
dinand ;  granted  by  him  to  the  knights 
of  Malta  in  1282.  10  kiL  hence  lead 
up  to  the  hill  de  Sete  Fillaa,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  celebrated  sanotnaxy 
dedicated  to  a  miraculous  Virgin,  which 
in  times  of  great  public  calamities  is 
brought  down  to  the  city  and  pro- 
menaded in  procession.  Its  jewels  and 
dresses  are  valued  at  £10,000. 

Oarmona  is  one  of  the  cities  in  Spain 
which  have  preserved  their  eouUiwr 
looaU.  Its  fair,  April  25,  is  therefore 
an  interesting  sight  for  painters  and 
hunters  after  the  picturesque  15,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  St  Ferdinand  in  1247.  He 
gave  the  city  this  motto :  -^  *  Sicut 
Lucifer  lucet  in  Aurora ;  sic  in  Bsetica 
Carmona. '  The  Moorish  castle  was  en- 
laiged  by  Pedro  el  Cruel,  who  converted 
it  into  a  prison  for  his  female  favourites^ 
when  he  either  grew  tired  of  them  or 
vowed  them  to  vengeance.  Here  were 
confined  Dofia  Leonora  de  Guzmaif, 
Aldonza  Coronal,  etc  This  ruined 
Alcazar,  with  its  tom-up  walls,  rent 
turrets,  lofty,  desolate,  now.  the  refuge 
of  the  bat,  is  not  wanting  in  romantic 
appearance.  The  few  monuments  here  , 
are  disfigured  by  the  cal  de  Moron,  with 
which  that  sad  whitewash  is  madewhich 
hides  so  many  treasures  in  Andalusian 
edifices.  See  the  Puerta  de  Sevilla,  a 
vestige  of  the  former  fortifications,  with  , 
its  gigantic  cubos,  etc  Ch.  of  Santa 
Maria,  three  naves,  choir  in  centre  of 
church,  preserves  somewhat  the  char- 
acter which  it  had  formerly  of  the 
former  mosque  There  are  a  few  curious 
private  dwellings — a  Gotho-Moorish 
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one,  in  the  comer  of  Flftza  de  laabel  IL 
with  eight  good  agimez  windows, 
marble  pillarets  and  azulejoa.  There  is 
much  Moorish  character  still  retained 
about  this  town.  •'Vehicles  for  Eoya, 
Marchena,  and  Estepa.     (See  Seville 

Todna,  Brenea,  ete,,  are  decimated  by 
tertiary  fcTers  fed  and  prodaoed  by  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  plains,  which  the 
Spanish  peasant  neglects ;  and,  unlike 
the  Moor,  never  thinks  of  draining  and 
converting  it  into  a  source  of  wealth. 
Hence  all  is  poverty  here,  and  tiie 
proyerb  is  true :  '  Si  tbs  k  Brenes  Ueya 
que  cenes.'  Soon  after  leaving  La  JHft' 
Canada,  the  Giralda  of  Seville  rises  be- 
fore us.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance^ 
are  the  Tuins  of  Italioa ;  a  littie  farther, 
Santi  Ponce  and  Jja  Cartuja  de  Triana, 
now  a  porcelain-manufactory.  .  On  the 
left  we  see  the  ancient  ramparts  of 
Seville,  the  Barrio  of  La  Macarcan,  etc. 
At  the  station  BX^omnibuaee  ;  for  fares, 
etc,  see  Seville, 

From  Cfadiz  by  raiU  yit  Jeree. — ^Dis- 
tance^  168  kiL  ;  time,  6  hra.,  and  4  hrs. 
80  min. ;  two  trains  a^day.  Fares,  let 
cL,  70t.  ;  2d  oL,  51r.  26c.  For  route 
from  Cadiz  to  Jerez,  see  Jerez,  From 
Jerez  to  Seville,  thus: — The  railway 
station  is  close  to  the  tobacco-manu* 
factory,  cannon-foundry,  and  palace  of 
Duke  of  Montpensier. 

The  Guadairo  is  crossed,  after  which 
we  reach  Uirera — 14,018  inhabitants. 
This  town  was  of  some  importance  un- 
der the  Catholic  kings,  and  greater  still 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moor,  who  fortified 
it  strongly.  Placed  between  two  hills 
and  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  country 
around  it  is  most  fertile,  and  teems  with 
com,  oil,  and  wine.  The  com  yields 
6  per  1,  and  oil  is  sold  to  the  amount 
of  some  £14,000  yearly.  28  kiL  £.  is 
the  town  of  Moron.  There  is  a  talk  of 
a  branch  line  through  Moron  to  Osuna, 


with  a  view  to  work  the  rich  marble- 
quarries  close  to  latter,  and  in  Sierra 
Estepa.  Utrera  still  preserves  its 
Moorish  walls  and  thirty-four  tuirets, 
all  curious ;  and  a  lofty  castle,  the  Igle- 
sia  Mayor,  has  a  Berruguete-like  fa^ade^ 
The  arch  over  the  door  is  decorated  with 
numerous  heads  of  angels,  and  the  door 
itself  is  flanked  by  statues  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  in  niches.  Over  is  a  Con- 
ception supported  l)y  angels;  and 
above,  the  Eternal  Father.  Three 
nave^  central  one  Gothic  On  the 
whole,  this  church,  which  dates  14th 
century,  is  most  indifferent,  and  pre- 
sents a  medley  of  styles.  The  tower  or 
belfry  is  of  l7th  century.  In  the  high 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  Ponce  de  Leon ; 
indifferent  Santiago  is  older,  and  offers 
an  Oriental  character  outside  Among 
its  relics  is  carefully  preserved  one  of 
the  thirty  coins  for  which  Judas  sold 
Jesus.  The  bulls  and  horses  of  Utrera 
are  renowned. 

Lelnya.— The  Moorish  Nebriehah,'-' 
In  the  older  portion  of  the  castle  there 
is  a  small  chapel  which  retains  the. 
style  of  mosques  of  the  9th  century. 
Three  naves  divided  by  columns,  sup- 
portingon  each  side  three  wide  horseshoe 
arches.  The  Iglesia  Mayor  has  also  a 
strongly  marked  Moorish  appearance. 
Inside,  the  Moorish  portion  goes  only  as 
far  as  the  transept  The  rest  is  modem ; 
three  naves,  the  capitals  Byzantine 
Formerly  this  mosque  had  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross,  and  formed  nine 
similar  portions  with  as  many  cupolas, 
each  of  different  shape.  It  is  very  like 
in  style  to  the  Ermita  del  Cristo  de  la 
Luz  at  Toledo.  There  is  a  fine  Gothic 
lateral  facade  of  beginning  of  18th 
century.  The  high  retablo  in  Iglesia 
Mayor  was  begun  by  Alfonso  Cano's 
father  in  1628,  and  finished  by  the  son 
in  1636.  The  statues  are  by  them,  but 
the  pictures  by  one  Pablo  Llegot  The 
belfry  of  the  church  is  a   copy  made 
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in  last  centniy  of  the  Qiralda  of 
Seville.  The  castle  was  erected  bj 
Suleyman  Abd-el-Malek,  who  ruled  at 
Sldonia^  and  was  no  better  than  Jos^ 
Maria  and  his  bandidos  in  our  time  ;  it 
has  been  a  refuge  for  snch  like  pro- 
fesores.  'Matale  7  vete  a  Utrera '  is  a 
proverb  which  speaks  yolumes.  The 
streets  are  kept  dean  by  ronning 
streams,  and  there  is  a  pretty  Fuente 
forming  an  octagonal  temple.  For 
station  at  Jerei,  see  Jeriz. 

From  Cadiz  by  the  river  Qnadal- 
quivir.  Time,  8  hrs.  ;  fares,  60r. ; 
breakfast,  8r.  to  lOr.  ;  dinner,  14r.  to 
16r.  ;  table  d'hdte  and  d  la  earU  on 
board  ;  speed  10  to  12  miles  an  hoar. 
There  is  a  special  line  of  steamers  ply* 
ing  between  CSadiz  and  Seville — the 
Adriano,  Teodosio,  and  Eapido,  which 
leave  about  three  times  a-week,  besides 
several  others.  The  departures  of  all  these 
are  advertisedin  theSeville  and  Cadis  lo- 
cal papers.  This  route  is  seldom  taken 
now  that  the  railroad  is  opened,  and  the 
river  itself  has  little  to' interest  save  its 
traditions  and  poetry ;  the  villages  and 
stations  passed  are  most  indifierent 
Below  Seville  the  river,  branching  off) 
forms  two  islands.  The  Isla  Mayor  is 
40  kiL  long,  and  the  Isla  Menor  only 
17.  Bonanza,  not  unlike  a  French 
port  and  village,  and  San  Lucar  de 
Barrameda,  are  passed,  as  well  as  Bota, 
far-famed  for  its  Tintilla  wine.  For 
boat-fares  at  Cadiz,  et&,  see  (JadtM, 

From  GnuHida,  ace  Grmiadk  flrom  Snriilt, 
by  Cordova  and  Jaen,  etc. 
From  Rcnda  then  are  3  mUet, 

X.  Via  Zahara:  Jiiturary. 


Ronda  to  Zahara     •       •       .  4 

Puerto  SemcM       •       • '     •  a 

CoroiiQ     •       •       •       •       •  4 

Utrera     .       .       .       •       .  3 

Seville 5 

«  

a  longday^  riding  acron  moontainottt  oonntry ; 
op  Unaiid  down  dale.  The  eoeiiery  wild,  bat  not 


very  pictareequa.  Sleep  at  Zabara  (the  new 
Km/a),  a  Mooriih-looking  vilUfe,  with  a 
river  and  high  rocks  defending  its  strong  po- 
sition. Captored  1461  by  Mnley  Hassan. 
The  Guadalete  is  crooed,  and  tiben  the  Pmtrio 
ascended.  Sleep  at  Coronil  next  night,  Potada 
Ntuva^  and  through  wastes  and  a  few  olive 
grounds  to  Utrera,  which  can  be  avoided  by 
gobg  to  Ventn  de  Utrera  only,  and  arriving 
that  same  evening  at  Seville. 

a.  Via  Olvera :  IHatnuy, 


Ronda  to  Setenil     . 

Olvera a 

ZaiVamiigon     ....  a 

Moron a 

by  rail  to  Utrera,  i  h.,  whalkoe 

to  Seville  by  tL,  1  h. 

Archal a 

Caudal 4 

Seville     .       ...»  3 

»7 

An  uninteresting  route.  Close  to  Moion  are 
vestiges  of  silver-mines  now  abandoned,  and 
loadstones  and  emeralds  are  found  now  and  then. 
Ride  in  9^  days.  First  night  sleep  at  Olevcn* 
next  at  Moron,  and  the  third  arrive  eariy. 

3.  Via  Ec^n,  >3l  leagues. 

Ititurmy.  T<esgues. 

Ronda  to  Setenil  de  los  Bodegas  .    3 
Venta  dd  Granadal  •    z| 

Sanaito*       •     .  •        •       •        •    s| 

OsuBa ai 

Ecija 4l>to 

Carmona  9  leases,  whence  by  tail  to  Seville. 

(For  Edja,  see  below.)  Or  continue  by 
Mairna,  a  leagues ;  Akala  de  Guadira,  a 
leagues :  and  Seville,  a  leagues^-6  leagues. 
Sleep  at  OsuBa(see  Gnmada  from  StviiU). 
Thoui^  portions  bf  tins  route  are  picturesque, 
it  is  seldom  adopted,  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. N.B,  —  From  Ecya  to  Seville  a 
service  of  diligence  belonging  to  railway  com- 
pany, and  corresponding  with  trains.  Farea 
(including  xst  cL  by  rail),  aar. ;  sd  cL,  i8r.,  etc 
5.  From  Gibraltar  by  Utrera^  a8  leagues. 

Gibraltar  to  San  Roque     .       .  a        • 

Jiflkenaby  Bocsleones       •       .  4      • 

Venta  de  k  Carrera  ...  4 

Ubrique  (sleep  here) .       .       .  a| 

ViUamartill        .       .       .       •  s 

Coronil a 

Utrera  (deep  bete)     •       •       •  5 

Seville 5 
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Very  wild  Utd  jomewhat  londy. 
Fiom  Badt^mi  (see  Bad^Jn^ 
To  or  from  A  Imtadgm  mines  (see  Cardopa), 
To  mines  of  Jiiff  T$$U0  (riding),  bod  roods 
pad  aooommodations. 

JHntrtay,  Leagues. 

SeviHe  to  Vento  de  Paganosa  4 

AlgaiTobo z 

Castillo  de  las  Guardiat      .  3 

RioTinto 5 


13 

May  be  performed  in  one  long  day.  Excel- 
lent shooring  on  the  way;  the  botany  very 
interesting.  ThtTellers  can  sleep  at  Castillo  de 
las  Guardiaa,  and  dine  neat  day  early  at  R. 
Tinto,  where  there  is  a  good  potada. 

From  or  to  Htieha  and  AyamcmU.  To 
Huehra. 

The  best  route  b  to  Cadis;  whence  to Huelva 
in  6  hours  by  steamers  (see  CadtM),  if  not  riding ; 
there  are  occasional  sniall  ships,  called  mis/icM, 
between  Seville  and  Huelva. 


/tit$^rary. 

Seville  to  San  Lucar  la  Mayor   .  3 

MansaniQa  •       ■       •       •       ■  4 

La  Palma a 

Villarosa i 

Niebia        .....  a 

San  Juan  dd  Puerto  .       .       .  0 

Huelva a 

Gibraleoa    .       .       .       •       •  a 

Cartaya 4 

Lipe X 

Redondda z 

Ayamonto 3 


The  acoommodatloDS  are  wretched,  and  the 
roads  woise. 

For  Huelva,  Ayamonto^  etc.,  see  CadtM. 

SoM  L9tear--%soo  inhabitants— is  charm- 
ingly situated  amid  fertile  plains  called  J7<rr* 
cule^  Gardenhy  fSbit  Kn&M.  Its  situation,  on  a 
height,  is  picturesque,  and  the  views  extensive. 
The  oHve,  vine,  etc.,  abound  bi  its  environs, 
and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  its  rich 
dehesas  and  prados.  The  dty  itself  is  most 
uninteresting.  The  streets  dull  and  not  paved. 
The  belfry  oS  the  church  somewhat  resembles 
the  Giralda  of  Seville.  3  miles  further  is  the 
hamlet  oiMMUoMilla,  z8oo  inhab.,  on  a  height, 
and  celebrated  lor  its  wonderful  wine  of  that 


NUUa, — 860  Inhah. ;  onoe  important ;  an 
old  wan  and  ruins  of  the  castle  of  its  'Condes  ;* 
dull  and  most  indifferent 

From  or  to  Ecya.^A .  Ecija  to  La  Pdma, 


aa  UL,  riding;  whente  route  9,  above,  tc 
Seville.  Palma  is  a  station  on  the  Cordova  to 
Seville  line.  B,  B.  is  preferable.  To  Car- 
mona  by  diligenoe,  whence  to  Seville  by  rail. 
Faresi,  see  route  4.  C.  Ecija.  Pomda  dt  la 
Post4»r-ditoiBtkt ;  population  over  04,000  inhab.; 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genii  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  and  amid  plentiful  orchards 
and  gardens.  It  is  very  efibctive  from  a  dia* 
tance,  and  the  dty  is  dean,  gay-looking,  and 
the  houses  provided  with  patios,  fountains,  and 
plants.  Little  or  nothing,  save  a  few  gates  and 
towers,  remains  of  the  Moorish  period,  in  w^ich 
the  Roman  Astigi,  then  a  most  important  dty, 
was  converted  into  an  agricultural  centre. 
The  town  bears  for  arms  the  Sim,  and  the 
motto^  'Una  sola  seri  llamada  la  dudad  de 
Sd;'  and  it  truly  deserves  to  be  the  sun's 
habitation,  for  this  dty,  gxaplucally  called  'La 
sarten  (frymg-pan)  de  Andalusia,'  is  the  hottest 
place  in  dl  the  S.  of  Europe.  For  ng^t- seeing 
visit  the  Plasa  Mayor  with  its  arcades,  acadas, 
salon,  a  favourite  evening  paaeo,  and  Its  pretty 
fountain  with  statues ;  around  are  some  curious 
mansions,  especially  those  of  Benam^  PeBa- 
flor,  and  Town  HalL  In  the  interior  are  several 
other  houses  belonging  to  Marques  de  Villa- 
seca  (Duchess  of  Medina  Cdi's  brothei^in-law, 
and  a  great  bull-flghter),  Marquds  de  la  Ga- 
rantia  do  Cortes,  etc.  Observe  the  pretty 
patios  covered  with  awnings  in  the  anmmer. 
The  theatre  is  roofless— a  necessary  measure  in 
that  climate.  The  Plasa  de  Toroe,  v^iere 
some  of  the  best  bull-fights  take  place,  contains 
10,000  spectators,  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  circus.  Between  the  river  and  the  road 
outside  the  town  is  a  fine  paseo  with  fountains, 
gardens,  etc»  and  the  monumento  del  Triunfo, 
which  consists  of  a  pillar  with  ft  gilt  statue  of 
Sl  Paid,  by  whom  the  city  boasts  to  have  been 
visited.  Observe,  moreover,  the  quaint  Oriental- 
looking  asulejo-studded  church  towers.  Viat 
especially  '  La  Calle  de  htt  Caballeros,'  where 
the  principal  houses  are  to  be  seen. 

JV.^.— There  is  a  road  to  Cordova  over  a 
waste  land,  10  leagues  through  La  Cariota. 


The  Olimate.— Seville  is  sheltered 
from  the  K;  and  S.  by  a  doable  wall  of 
hills,  bat  it  has  a  large  gap  towards 
the  £.  and  W.,  and  is  especially  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  K.E.  and 
S.E.  winds.  The  aaemometrio  obser- 
yations  made  daring  seyeral  yean  at 
the  observatoiy  of  Senile  ai^  there- 
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fore,  in  oontradlction  with  Dr.  FranciB, 
who,  in  his  work  on  the  climate  of 
Spain,  states  qnite  the  contrary,  assign- 
ing importsnce  to  the  N.  wind.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  the  levante  (E.), 
and  poniente  (W.S.W.) ;  the  former 
blowing  moetly  in  snmmei^  and  spring, 
and  the  latter  in  aatomn  and  winter. 
The  levanie,  as  redoubtable  here  as 
at  Gibraltar,  and  the  Malaga  Urral, 
excites  the  nerrons  system,  congests 
the  brain,  produces  irritation,  which 
is  often  foUowed  by  quarrels  and  mur- 
der. It  is  a  burning  blast,  a  scorch- 
ing breath  from  the  desert ;  when  it 
blows,  do  therefore  as  the  natives — yiz. 
close  hermetically  both  doors  and  win-^ 
dows.  Tlie  poniente  is  moist  and  balmy, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  rain.  It  is 
prevalent  in  November,  December,  and 
spring.  According  to  Dr.  Francis,  Lee, 
and  others,  compared  with  southern 
Spain  in  general,  Seville  would  be 
termed  wet,  but  if  with  England,  essen- 
tially dry.  These  are  so  many  mis- 
takes, and  the  result  usually  attending 
hurried  surveys  of  a  country,  and  re- 
liance on  personal  experience  or  acci- 
dental information.  Following  the 
more  accurate  calculations  of  the  obser- 
vatory, etc.,  we  see  that  in  1859  there 
were  only  84  rainy  days  in  the  whole 
year,  the  quantity  being  782  mil. ;  in 
1860  it  rained  27  days,  the  quantity 
being  8877  miL  ;  and  there  are  years 
without  one  single  day's  rain.  Storms 
are  most  rare ;  snow  amongst  things 
unknown ;  and  frost  but  very  light, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  heavy  dew 
in  winter.  As  to  temperature,  winter 
really  does  not  exist  at  Seville.  The 
air  is  balmy,  genial,  and  salubrious. 
There  are  seldom  any  sudden  changes ; 
8*  Gent  difference  is  the  maximum 
observed,  and  that  only  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  nights  are  fresh  here,  as 
elsewher^  in  Andalusia.  In  summer 
the  heat^  when  the  levanter  prevails,  is 


most  snltry  and  insupportable,  and  the 
thermometer  then  rises  to  28*  Gent,  and 
even  80*  Gent  or  more,  in  the  shade. 
The  thermometer,  from  six  yean^ 
constant  observation  by  D.*  Sancho, 
marked  on  an  average  18*  2  Rh.  (20* 
8  Gent),  the  quicksilver  never  falling 
below  +8  +  4*  Gent  at  break  of  day, 
and  keeping  between  12*  and  14*  Gent 
in  the  day. 

TaSU  i86x. 

ATenige  •tiiioq>]ieric  presaun  .    761.05 
»(      annual  tempeiature  .  ao.3 

Temperature,  maximum  (Aug.)  48.3 

t,  minimum  (Jan.)  as 

Number  of  rainy  days     «        .  .      34 

Quantity  fiUlen  •    73*  aiiL 


ASMS  or  SBVILLB. 

Seville  is  most  strongly  recommend- 
ed as  a  spring  residence,  and  may  be 
visited  also  in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 
For  the  summer,  Gadiz,  Valencia,  Pal- 
ma  (Balearic  Isles),  would  suit  better, 
without  mentioning  Ronda  and  Grana- 
da, which,  however,  are  also  better 
suited  for  spring  and  autumn  than 
summer.  This  dimate  is  favourable  to 
scrofulous  and  lymphatic  constitutions, 
to  convalescent^  especially  in  the  case 
of  exhaustion  and  prostration  attending 
protracted  fevers,  poorness  of  blood,  and 
where  the  general  system  requires  to  be 
tonified;  old  and  protracted  coughs 
and  colds,  and  chronic  catarrh,  unat- 
tended by  inflammation.  As  to  con-, 
sumption,  those  suffering  from  it,  in 
whatever  degree,  except  perhaps  the 
primary  ones  will  do  well  to  avoid  this 
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exciting  dimate.  It  will  benefit '  thoae 
Buffering  from  dyspepeia  of  an  atonic 
chancter,'  says  Dr.  Lee,  'or  whose 
general  health  is  disordered,  without 
any  definite  local  disease.  There  is  no 
endemic  malady  at  Seville.  In  the  en- 
Tirona,  faubourgs,  and  villages  along 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  very  generaL  The 
mortality  waa  1  in  89  (I860),  1  in  40 
^1861),  the  average  of  Spain  being  1  in 
83.  In  1858  there  were  9  centenarians, 
and  57  aged  between  96  to  100. 

Hotels.— 1.  Hdtd  de  Paris,  kept  by 
Italians.  Itslian  cookings  good.  Well 
situated,  dose  to  picture -galleiy,  in 
Plaza  de  la  Magdalena.  Charges  high. 
Table  d'hdte  at  5.80  p.h.  16r.,  comfort- 
able. Laquais  de  place  (5f.  a-day). 
During  the  summer,  take  a  cuarto  bajo 
(ground-floor).  During  the  Holy  Week, 
Feria,  and  other  gatherings  of  foraateros, 
write  beforehand  for  rooms,  and  expect 
to  be  fleeced. 

2.  Hdtel  de  Madrid,  same  situation, 
very  good.  Kept  by  Spaniards,  dvil 
and  reasonable.  Charges  about  the 
same  as  at  former.  W'tnes  very  in- 
different at  dther ;  see  bdow  where  to 
get  them. 

8.  H6td  de  Londres^  extortionate, 
and  not  dean.  H5tel  de  I'Europe,  in 
the  narrow  but  fashionable  Calle  de  las 
Sierpes.  Very  old  established  house. 
Booms  gloomy  and  low.  Prices  mode- 
rate. Genuine  Jerez  wine  of  Domecq's. 
.  Lodgings. — Houae*  to  leL — They  can- 
not be  recomn^ended,  being  dirty,  ill- 
ftimiahed,  etc.  Terms  very  low.  The 
local  papers  advertise  the  best  A  good 
Oaaino,  Members  introduce  foreigners 
for  a  fortnight  English  and  French 
papers. 

Historioal  Notice.— Leaving  aside 
all  the  guess-woik  of  pedantic  etymolo- 
gists, who  ascribe  the  origin  of  Seville 
to  Hercules,  Bacdius,  eta»  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  so   many 


personifications  of  the  Phosnidana  and 
Chaldaans,  we  must,  neverthdess,  ad- 
mit the  great  antiquity  of  this  dty.  If 
we  are  to  believe  A  Montano,  Bochart, 
and  othera,  the  nam^  is  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  Sephda,  or  Spela,  mean- 
ing a  plain,  and  thus  alluding  to  the 
situation  of  the  town.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Ispola,  converted  into  the 
Roman  Ispalis;  the  Moors,  UhbHiiih, 
which  finally  became  Sevilla. 

Origin  emd  Progress, — Seville  was 
a  prosperous  port  under  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  diared  with  Cordova  and 
Gadira  (Cadiz)  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  Western  Europe.  Under  the 
Romans^  Bietica  was  signally  &voured 
by  the  Sdpios.  Cordova  became  the 
abode  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
and  the  repository  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  Cadiz,  then  called  Gades,  a  most 
important  trading  mart  But  to  Spain, 
whose  fate  it  has  so  often  been  to  be- 
come the  battle-field  of  Europe,  now 
came  Cesar,  and  the  fitte  of  the  empire 
was  dedded.  After  a  siege  and  a 
battle,  which  took  place  between  the 
actual  Puerta  de  Jerez  and  Arroyo 
Guadiana  (Cesar's  fleet  lying  between 
Torre  dd  Oro  and  palace  of  San  Td- 
mo),  Julius  Cesar  entered  the  city,  Aug. 
9,  45  B.O.,  a  victory  which  he  considered 
important  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  Roman  calender;  and, 
neglecting  Cordova  and  Cadiz,  which 
had  followed  his  rival's  fortunes  and 
party,  he  patronised  this  then  but  little 
important  dty,  called  it  Julia  Romulea, 
declared  it  the  head  of  Roman  Betica, 
enlarged  it^  strengthened,  rebuilt,  and 
augmented  its  fortifications,  and  by 
grants  and  privileges  made  it  a  favourite 
residence  with  the  patricians  of  Rome^ 
several  of  whom  established  themselves 
here.  Of  its  magnificence  and  pros- 
perity during  the  Roman  rule,  of  which 
Seville  possessed  so  many  splendid 
monuments^  there  are  still  many  W9^ 
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tigea  left,  sach  u  the  aquedud,  Oaftoe 
de  Garmona,  a  worthy  rival  of  that  at 
Segovia,  the  minB  of  Italica,  the  amphi- 
theatre, Santi  Ponce^  statuea,  oolunms, 
coins  dog  np  constantly,  and  portions 
of  the  Walls  and  towers.  The  pagan 
religion,  originally  imported  into  Seville 
hy  the  traders  of  Tyre,  was  remarkable 
for  certain  rites,  and  especially  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Salam- 
bo.  Tlus  particular  worship  spread  from 
Syria  and  Babylonia  to  J^^t  and 
Greece,  but  never  went  further  W.  than 
South  Andalusia,  and  Seville  was  the 
only  city  of  the  western  world  where 
there  were  temples  to  that  deity,  besides 
the  customary  ones  to  the  Sun,  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Mars,  eta  The  Adonis, 
or  Festivals  of  Salambo  (so  called  from 
Adonis),  took  place  in  July,  when,  on 
certain  appointed  days,  the  efiigy  of 
Venus*  used  to  be  borne  through  the 
city  in  procession  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  noblest  ladies,  whilst  the  people 
followed  weepings  and  clad  in  mourning, 
in  remembrance  of  the  goddess'  grief 
at  the  loss  of  Adonis.  As  this  statue, 
doubtless  made  of  precious  metala^  was 
one  day  being  carried  through  the 
Barrio  de  Triana,  two  girls,  newly 
converted  to  Christianity,  Justa  and 
her  sister  Bufina,  who  were  selling 
eacharroi  (earthenware  vases),  on  the 
passing  of  the  idol  would  not  submit  to 
do  it  reverence^  upon  which  the  bearers 
dropped  the  heavy  burden  among  their 
pots  and  vases,  and  the  incensed  multi- 
tude determined  them  to  death.  These 
martyrs  became  the  tutelars  of  Seville, 
and  have  been  as  such  represented  by 
Murillo,  holding  the  Giralda  in  their 
hands. 

The  Silingl  Vandals,  in  the  beginning 
of  6th  century,  made  Seville  their  court 
and  capital,  and  it  continued  to  be  so 
under  the  Goths  from  531  to  584,  when 
San  Hermenegildo  left  Seville,  and, 
alter  abjuiing  Arianism,  was  condemned 


to  death  hy  his  own  &ther,  and  became 
a  martyr.  The  year  after  the  battle  of 
the  Gnadalete^  and  after  one  month's 
si^ge,  Seville  opened  her  gates  to  the 
Moor,  Abdul- Azis,  who  ruled  over  it 
for  some  time,  and  married  Boderick's' 
widow,  ISgilona,  whence  dissensions  be- 
gan within  its  walls.  However,  Seville 
continued  to  be  but  a  province  depend- 
ent on  Damascus  un^  the  middle  of 
the  8th  centniy,  when  it  became  the 
spoil  of  the  Ummeyikh  fiunily,  who 
held  the  western  khidifate  at  Oordova, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  the  fendi  which 
divided  the  powerM  and  alternately 
successful  tribes  of  the  Almohades  and 
Almoravides.  Under  theformer,  Seville 
became  most  prosperous.  SUk-manu*. 
factories  (180,000  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  silk  trade) ;  fabrics  of  all  sorta^ 
schools  and  universities,  extensive  trade 
with  the  east  and  south  of  Europe,  all 
contributed  to  making  it  the  most  im- 
portant dty  in  Spain,  after  Cordova. 
But  the  defeat  of  the  Almohades  at  Las 
Kavas,  the  treason  of  the  rival  Arabic 
races,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  petty 
sheiks,  contributed  to  gradually  pave 
the  way  for  the  Christians.  King  St 
Ferdinand  now  advanced  boldly,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of 
Castile  and  Leon  laid  siege  (1247)  to 
the  city,  which,  after  15  months'  re- 
sistance, surrendered  to  the  Christians, 
who  entered  Dec  22,  1248.  Of  the 
12,000  Moorish  families  then  inhabiting 
Seville^  many  were  allowed  to  remain, 
but  most  preferred  leaving  it  With 
them  departed  the  glory  of  IshbilUdi, 
its  arts,  and  learning,  and  refinement 
St  Ferdinand  distributed  the  land  and 
dty  among  his  followers,  an  important 
event  whidhis  called  '£1  Bepartimiento,' 
and  which,  begun  in  Jan.  1251,  was 
continued  and  concluded  by  Alfonso 
the  Learned,  1252.  Grants  of  lands 
were  bestowed  on  those  who  had  most 
distingnished    themselves,    and    200 
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hidalgos  were  ehoeen  to  found  the  no- 
bility of  Seville;  To  foreignen  were 
allotted  eepecial  qnarten^  whence  the 
present  names  of  Galle  de  Catalines, 
Placentines,  de  Bayona,  Alemanea,  de 
Genoa,  etc.  Each  trade  obtained  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  city,  whence  ako 
GaUe  de  Plateroa,  Sederos,  Borcegoin- 
eroa,  etc  The  seamen  (gente  de  mar) 
were  lodged  aronnd  the  cathedral,  that 
Saara  Navit;  the  nobility  lived  dose 
to  the  Alcazar ;  the  Jews  inhabited  the 
barrios,  now  called  parroquias  de  Sta. 
Omz,  Sta.  Maria  k  Blanca,  St  Bartolo- 
ni^  etc. ;  and  the  Moors  were  confined 
betweeen  the  present  parishes  of  S. 
Salvador,  S.  Pedro,  S.  Oatalina,  and  S. 
Isidro.  The  fneros  of  Toledo  were 
applied  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
Thusended  the  Mussulman'srule,  which 
had  lasted  586  years  ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  had  its  prosperity  attained,  that 
a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  the 
dty,  400,000  Moors,  Jews,  and  Arabs 
(which  oonstitnted  its  population),  aban- 
doned it 

'  Ferdinand's  son,  Alfonso,  had  to  en- 
oounter  many  difficulties,  and  his  own 
son  rebelled  against  his  authority  ;  but 
amid  many  though  partial  defections 
in  hii .  provinces,  Seville  always  stood 
by  him.  Hence  the  badge  he  granted 
to  this  dty  is  seen  everywhere  on  its 
buildings,  and  it  is  cslled  SI  nodo 
(undo),  and  is  thus  represented : 
NO*  8  DO.  (see  page  876)  meaning, 
<no  m'  ha  (me  ha),  di^a-do  (dejado) ;' 
'  It  has  not  deserted  me,'  the  figure  in 
the  centre  representing  a  hank  or  skein 
(called  in  Spanish  Afad^'a,)  Seville 
became  the  court  of  kings,  and  is 
linked  with  the  romantic  but  bloody 
history  of  Don  Pedro  d  Cruel,  and  the 
several  feuds  and  strife  that  continued 
among  the  (Christian  sheiks  or  gran- 
dees, Marq.  of  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidonia, 
Niebla,  etc  It  often  was  the  chosen 
residence  of  the  Catholic  kingB^  and 


the  discovery  of  America,  by  making 
it  the  emporium  of  the  world,  revived 
its  former  prosperity.  From  its  port 
sailed  Pizarro^  Columbus,  and  Cort^ 
In  the  16th  century,  Seville  was  the 
court  of  the  merchant  princes  of  that 
wealthy  age.  It  became  the  prey  of 
the  Frendi  in  1808.  Soult,  who  niled 
its  destinies  for  a  while,  levied  exorbi- 
timt  taxes ;  snd  the  Spanish  authors 
estimate  the  French  plunder  at  six 
millions  sterling,  not  including  the 
Murillos  that  were  carried  off  to  Paris. 
The  battle  of  Salamanca  delivered 
Seville  from  the  hated  Gaul,  Aug.  17, 
1818.  The  English  entered  it  amid 
enthusiastic  acclamations  snd  out- 
bursts of  gratitude 
General  Besoription.*- 

Fair  Is  proud  Seville,  let  bar  oountrv  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  sate  of  ancient 
days.  Byron. 

The  ponderaUvo  (boasting)  Sevillanos 

declare  that : — 

Quien  no  ba  visto  Serilla 
No  ha  visto  maraviUa : 

which  is  a  worthy  pendant  to,  and  quite 

as  accurate  as,  the  rival  Granadino's — 

Quien  no  ha  visto  Granada 
No  ha  viito  nada. 

Seville  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  .  most  pleasant 
cities  in  Spain.  Madrid  is  nothing  but 
a  French  town,  on  the  walls  of  which, 
as  on  the  Bordeaux  and  Paris  shops, 
might  be  written  *aqui  m  habla  JE^ 
panol*  Burgos,  Oviedo,  Leon,  are  the 
true  types  of  the  Gotho-Castilian  dty 
of  mediaval  times ;  gloomy,  dull,  vrind- 
blown,  masuve,  and  severe;  whilst 
Seville  represents  the  Moorish  period 
in  all  the  brightness,  elegance,  and 
splendour  of  its  peculiar  character.  It 
is  thus  a  picture  of  bliss  and  grace 
firamed  by  verdant  plains,  fringed  with 
orange-groves,  and  lighted  by  ^  glori-' 
ous  sun  that  shines  on  that  blessed 
land,  *  la  titrra  d$  Maria  $an(Uima. 
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It  was  the  beloTed  city  of  the  Moelem 
— ^the  gold  and  lace  tent  of  the  senaual 
eastern — ^who  planted  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Qoadalquivir  to  dream  life  away 
amid  the  enchantments  of  refined  taste, 
and  on  which  he  lavished  his  gold  and 
genius  to  adom,  and  his  Uood  to  defend 
and  fortify.  Its  bazaars  were  then  full 
of  the  richest  silks,  in  which  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
employed.  Its  schools^  rivals  in  learn- 
ing of  those  at  Coi-dova  and  Qranada, 
were  frequented  by  the  very  Oastilian 
and  Aragonese  princes  whose  fathers 
envied  the  magnificence  of  this  court, 
and  dreaded  the  valour  of  its  armies  ; 
indeed,  when  we  compare  what  Seville 
was  under  the  €k)ths,  and  would  have 
continued,  i^obably,  to  be  had  their 
rule  lasted  longer,  to  what  it  became  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors — ^not  only  a  city 
of  pleasures  and  the  repository  of  arts, 
but  the  centre  (with  Cordova)  of  Snro- 
'pean  civilisation — we  cannot  help  de- 
ploring its  fate,  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  legislation  should  have  led  to  the 
ruin  of  their  empire,  which  ushered  in 
its  stead  the  intolerant^  unpractical, 
all-levelling  policy  of  the  covetous, 
tradeless,  and  rude  descendants  of  the 
Goth,  who  squandered  his  energies  in 
fighting  but  too  well  the  battles  of 
the  Ta&can.  The  high-bred  courteous 
Moors  passed  away  as  though  they  had 
been  temporaiy  tenants  of  the  land, 
leaving  Seville  and  all  AfiHalnam  like  a 
body  suddenly  deprived  of  life. 

Quistian  Spain,  strange  to  say,  which 
possessed  within  itself^  for  seven  cen- 
turies, the  best  examples  and  ^rpes  of 
Eastern  civilisation,  knew  not  how 
to  assimilate  the  Moorish  system  to  her 
wants  and  spirit,  whilst  other  nations 
of  Europe  who  had  occasion,  during  the 
Crusades^  to  live  in  dose  though  tem- 
porary contact  with  it,  submitted  to  its 
influence,  which  spread  to  their  legisla- 
tion,  trade,  art,  and   even  customs, 


infusing  new  life  and  refinement  But 
that  qrstem  of  centralisation  which  the 
unity  of  religion  applied  to  Spain 
(although  impeded  by  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  country  and  the  differ- 
ent histoiy,  race^  and  language  of  the 
various  provinces),  has  not  ceased  to  be, 
from  those  times  to  the  present  day,  the 
golden  dream  of  statesmen,  and  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Seville, 
and  a  continual  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country  at 
large.  A  revival,  however,  may  now 
be  expected  under  the  modem  regime 
of  railways^  eta 

The  climate,  soil,  and  situation  of 
Seville  are  admirable,  and  its  fiitulre 
prosperity  on  this  account  alone  is  very 
encouraging,  for  it  is  placed  in  a  most 
fertile  extensive  plain  on  the  banks  of 
a  large  navigable  river,  which  requires 
only  a  few  works  to  prevent  future 
inundations  and  widen  the  embouchure. 
Within  a  few  hours  from  the  ocean,  on 
the  passage  of  all  the  trade  between  the 
East,  ItiJy,  and  northern  Europe,  it 
already  ranks  among  the  most  import- 
ant commercial  cities  in  Spain.  The 
principal  artides  of  export  are  oranges^ 
oil,  lead,  copper,  liquorice,  woollens, 
and  cork,  principally  sent  to  England, 
France^  and  Belgium ;  and  oil,  olives, 
garbanzos^  and  pastas,  maocaroni,  etc., 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  imports 
consist  of  woollens,  silks,  cottons,  and 
other  spun  artides;  tin,  hardware, 
doths,  and  fine  linen  from  England ; 
common  linen,  drugs,  and  spices  from 
France ;  cheese  and  butter  from  Ham- 
burg; wood  and  cod-fish  from  Sweden; 
sugar  and  cocoa  from  America ;  cinna- 
mon, sugar,  pepper,  tea,  silk  shawls, 
and  other  artides  from  China  and  the 
Filipinaa  It  is  connected  to  the  capi- 
tal by  railway,  and  communicates  with 
the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Malaga  and 
Alicante.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  human  genius  in  its 
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churchei^  galleries,  and  libraries,  aad 
aboimdB  in  novel  and  ohanning  oos- 
tomes  and  yestiges  of  bygone  times. 
The  city  rises  822  ft.  (Spanish)  above  the 
sea,  and  lies  principally  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Qnadalqnivir  (the  WadA-1-Eebir 
or  great  river  of  the  Hoor ;  Len  Baro, 
of  tiie  Spanish  gipsies;  and  the  Romans' 
Bietis),  This  river  seperates  the  city 
proper  from  its  bairio  of  Triana,  the 
ezdosive  qnarter  of  the  gipsies  and 
lower  orders.  The  narrow  winding 
lanes  (misnamed  CcUles)  present  a  puz- 
zling intricacy,  numbering  upwards  of 
477,  and  spreading  over  the  surface  of 
the  dty  like  the  arterial  system  in  the 
human  body,  and  of  which  the  Plaza 
de  la  EnoafrnaeUjn  would  be  the  heart. 
These  long  corridors,  cool  and  shady  in 
summer,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
admirably  paved,  purposely  so,  we 
should  hope,  to  rest  the  tiny  foot  of  the 
Sevillana,  who— 

Con  primor  lo  caka  d  pi6 
Digno  de  rqpo  tapiz. 

The  Sevillanas  are  the  prettiest  type 
of  Andalusian  beauty,  and  exhibit  the 
deep  blue-black  eyes,  sometimes  ador- 
milados,  and  at  others  full  of  fire  ;  each 
%puHalada;  small  foreheads,  and  raven 
hair,  long  and  silky,  which  they  might 
almost  turn  by  night  into  a  bahny  soft 
pillow,  and  a  long  flowing  mantilla  by 
day.  They  possess,  moreover,  a  pecu- 
liar moMOt  mU,  and  indescribable  charm, 
naturalness,  and  grace  in  every  move- 
ment, together  with  a  manner  Aill  of 
liveliness  and  repartee.  Dress,  the 
bull-fight;  Yerdi's  operas,  and  pdar  la 
pavOf  are  the  objects  of  her  existence ; 
and  she  is  worthy  of  all  the  Jlores  that 
&11  frt>m  the  passer-by,  of  the  gallant 
ifufjo  and  strolUng  esUtdianU, 

EI  dla  que  tu  nadtte 
Naciexoi\  todai  las  floret, 
Y  en  la  iMla  del  bautbmo 
CanUuroa  lot  niiaeSlofei, 


Lot  cqpraet  de  tu 
Estin  vetddot  de  luto, 

Y  ea  porque  no  denen  florti^ 
Que  ofreoerte  por  tribute 

EI  naranjo  de  tn  pado, 
Cuando  te  acercas  a  el, 
Se  dequrende  de  tut  flore% 

Y  te  lu  edia  a  lot  pids. 

Tu  cueipo  pareoe  un  Junco, 
,  Tu  cabexa  una  nanu^a, 
Tu  pecho  un  jaidin  de  flon% 
Donde  detc&nsaini  alnuL 

Toma  alU  mi  ooraton^ 
Meletelo  en  el  corpiAo, 

Y  amillalo  como  un  nillo 
Que  lion  y  dene  raion. 

Seville  maybe  said  to  be  still  the 
dty  of  the  guitar,  the  fan,  the  son^  and 
fandango ;  the  ne  plus  uUra  and  teviya 
mia  of  the  migo  and  buU-fighter,  of 
the  gipsy  and  contrabandist ;  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  picturesque  black- 
guards in  the  south  of  Spain,  whose 
beds  are  the  steps  of  churches;  and  who 
lounge  and  hang  about  the  suburban 
tabemas,  breakfast  on  a  glass  of  water, 
and  dine  on  an  air  on  the  guitar,  aigue 
among  each  other  with  the  navaja  and 
other  such  arguments  of  point ;  make 
love  to  their  neighbour's  pocket;  and 
know  of  heaven  what  they  see  of  it 
through  the  golden  juice  of  an  orange, 
as  they  lie  on  their  backs  in  the  cool 
shade,  a  picture  of  contentment  and 
sweet  idleness.  The  town  has  pre- 
served more  of  the  character  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  than  of  the  Moorish 
period,  of  which,  however,  many  ves- 
tiges remain.  This  is  shown  in  the 
style  of  the  private  houses  of  the  no* 
bility,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
edifices,  etc.,  which  all  exhibit  the  in- 
fluence of  Italian  taste,  and  its  happy 
combination  with  the  Moorish  style. 
The  people  themselves  seem  to  have 
lost  that  grave^  solemn,  stem,  and 
melancholy  mood  of  the  Spaniard  of 
the  16th  century,  which  he  inherited 
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from  the  Moon^  and  to  retain  only 
that  gay,  brilliant  capa  y  eapadet,  devil- 
may-care  hnmour  of  the  17th  centniy 
in  Spain,  coupled  with  the  more  eomlnra 
types  of  the  inqnieitorial  and  inqnisi- 
tioned,  aomewhat  anspiciona,  jealous, 
and  haughty  spirit  of  Lope  de  Bueda, 
Calderon's,  and  Yega's  dramas.  Seville 
is  still  in  many  points  the  city  of  plea- 
sure and  lore,  of  Beaumamhais  and 
Boesini's  Barbttre, 

The  houses  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  Andalusian  cities,  in  style 
and  appearance ;  they  are  generally  of 
two  or  throe  storeys,  gaily  xninted  out- 
side, with  lofty  rooms,  numerous  r^as, 
charming  patios  or  inner  courts,  which, 
during  Uie  summer,  are  covered  with 
an  awning,  and  furnished  with  pianos, 
sofas,  etc,  for  the  evening  tertuUa^ 
when  the  whole  town  is  converted  into 
a  vast  drawing-room.  They  are,  more- 
over, decorated  with  brightly-painted 
and  gilt  miradores,  which,  witii  their 
glass  and  flowers,  look  like  conserva- 
tories suspended.  A  lengthened  resi- 
dence will  be  found  more  pleasant  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  Spain.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  see,  and  several  days 
will  be  necessary  to  cany  away  some 
definite  impression  of  the  town  and  its 
contents.  The  cathedral,  which  is 
considered  the  finest  in  £urope,  next 
to,  some  say  before,  St.  Peter's  of  Rome; 
the  Alcazar,  that  splendid  Moorish 
rival  of  the  Alhambra ;  the  exquisite 
OircUda,  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind 
extant;  the  Muaeo,  La  Caridad,  and 
other  churches,  which  contain  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Sevillian  painters, 
Murillo,  Las  Roelas,  Zurbaran,  Herrera, 
etc. ;  the  ruins  of  Italica,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Roman  Emperors  Adrian, 
Trigan,  and  Theodosius ;  the-  Colum- 
bine Hbrary,  and  Indian  archives, 
which  contain  treasures  almost  un- 
known, and  as  yet  but  imperfectly  in- 
vestigated ;    Triana,    and   its  gipsy 


dances  and  costumes  ;  the  semana  santa 
(Holy  Week),  functions  which  are  re- 
sorted to  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  and 
rank  next  to  those  at  Bome,  in  the 
magnifioenoe  of  the  pageant ;  those  also 
of  the  Carpus,  St.  John's  day,  and 
No(h$  de  Navkiadf  equally  frJl  of  inte- 
rest, and  on  a  large  scale.  Such  are 
the  sights  and  prospects  which  greet 
the  traveller.  There  is  besides  no  lack 
of  amusements,  although  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  The  list  is  not  long,  and 
consists  of  the  very  gay  and  striking 
ferias  of  Mairena  and  Italica,  masque- 
rading at  Christmas  time,  excellent 
theatres,  very  well  attended,  and  the 
bull-fights,  th^  most  celebrated  in  An- 
dalusia. There  is  some  society  in 
winter,  a  few  balls  and  animated  Ur- 
tulias,  where  the  stranger  meets  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  residence  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  has 
contributed  to  enliven  the  society,  re- 
taining several  of  the  nobility  in  their 
large  and  handsome  houses.  The 
princes,  who  are  very  much  liked,  keep 
up  regal  state.  The  promenades  are 
not  very  varied,  but  if  the  roads  were 
better,  there  would  be  some  pleasant 
drives  in  the  environa  The  casino  is 
good,  and  of  easy  access  to  foreigners. 
The  doctors,  no  longer  Chevaliers  de  la 
Lancette,  follow  and  apply  the  doc- 
trines dT  the  French  and  English 
schools,  and  have  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Sangrado.  Living  is 
cheap  ;  the  markets  well  supplied,  and 
from  the  proximity  to  Cadiz  and  Oib- 
raltar,  English  comforts,  books,  etc., 
are  easily  procured. 

To  all  matter-of-fact  tourists,  who 
travel  to  take  the  height  of  other 
countries'  dvilisation  by  the  meridian 
of  their  own,  who  carry,  with  them, 
wherever  they  go,  their  pr^udioes  and 
home.  Just  as  the  snail  does  its  shell, 
Seville  must  indeed  appear  a  back- 
ward dty,  with  no  end  of  desiderata } 
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bat  to  those^  on  the  contraiy,  who  (as 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  said  to  Chateau- 
briand,  '  L'Europe  ennuie')  seek  novel 
scenes  amid  novel  climes  and  peoples, 
this  is  a  new  world,  the  promised  land 
of  the  artist  and  invalid,  where  to  fed 
exisienee  is  a  blessing  in  itself,  and 
where  the  aspect  of  earth  and  sky  glad- 
dens the  heart  and  quickens  the  blood. 
In  the  picture-galleiy  of  a  traveller's  life, 
the  tableau  of  Seville  will  be  hung  side 
by  side  with  that  of  Granada,  Naples, 
Florence,  Constantinople,  and  other 
sunlit  scenes.  Yisit  it,  therefore,  with 
a  mind  disposed  to  welcome  poetical 
impressions  and  day-dreams.  Walk 
through  its  suburbs,  amid  the  antique 
groups  of  its  gipsies,  and  the  types 
which  Murillo  loved  to  reproduce. 
Examine  its  churches,  and  scorn  not 
the  piety  of  those  bygone  generations 
who  reared  and  adorned  such  goi^geous 
structures. 

Sight-seeing.  (%i«niA<c— The  Ca- 
thedral, La  Caridad,  San  Isidore,  San 
Miguel,  Sta.  Maria  la  filanca,  and  minor 
churches.  Public  BuUdianga, — Town 
Hall  (Casas  Consistoriales),  Loiga  or 
Consulado  (the  Exchange),  Fabrica  de 
Tabaca,  Pa]ace  of  San  Telmo,  Picture- 
Galleries,  Libraries,  etc  FrivaU  JBdi- 
Jices.  —  Ciasa  de  Pilatos,  Casa  de  loe 
Taveras,  etc  Moorish  ^(/Eces.  — -The 
Alcazar,  the  Giraldar,  Moorish  houses^ 
etc  JSoiium  AntiquHies.  —  Italica, 
Baftos  de  Carmona,  walls^  etc  Prout- 
bits,  streets,  squares,  fountains. 

etc  <Sft|ctTil*  is  built  on  the  site  of  a 

*  Hours  to  visit  tks  CatksdnU, — ^The  hours 
to  ▼isit  the  cathedral  are  from  6  to  xa  A.M.,  and 
firam  B.30  to  6  or  7  p.m.,  H  la  omcion.  The 
organ  may  be  heard  generally  between  9  to 
10.30  A.M.,  and  3  to  5  P.M.  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days.  The  fine  old  music-books  lie  neg- 
lected. The  music  heard  u  by  Rippa,  Ar- 
chimbau,  Andrsvi,  and  Eslava,  all  modimos. 
At  horas  de  coro  the  voices  heard  are  fine,  and 
the  music  plain  chant ;  but  one  sees  it  is  a 
duty  fulfilled  by  dosing,  fat  canonigos,  and  not 
Dy  artists.  To  see  the  Jewels,  tesoro,  etc.,  apply 


Temple  to  Yenus  Salambo  which  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church-— the 
Basilica  de  San  Yicente,  which  in  turn 
was  supplanted  by  a  splendid  mosque 
after  the  model  of  that  at  Cordova,  and 
burnt  down  by  the  Normans.  A  new 
one  was  begun  by  the  Emir  Tusuf  in 
1184,  A.O.  The  belfiy  was  erected  by 
his  son  Takub-Al-Mansoiur.  Whether 
the  cloister  del  Lagarto  (crocodile  or 
lizard),  and  the  external  wall  (towards 
N.)  of  Patio  de  los  Naraojos,  belong  to 
the  first  or  last  built  mosque  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain.  Some  think  they  are 
of  a  style  anterior  to  that  introduced  by 
the  Almohades.  This  latter  mosque 
was  converted  by  St  Ferdinand  into  a 
cathedral ;  Gothic  chapels,  choirs,  etc, 
were  built  up.  The  ground-plan  of 
this  strange  and  probably  most  effective 
display  of  the  Moorish  and  Gothic 
styles  was  in  the  possession  of  Philip  II. , 
and  burnt  in  the  great  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  Madrid  palace  Latin  and 
Arabic  schools  were  established  in  this 
cathedral,  and  here  Lebr^a  held  his 
Escuela  de  Latinidad.  The  cathedral 
thus  lasted  till  1480.  The  old  edifice, 
often  repaired  and  altered,  threatening 
now  ruin,  was  pulled  down.  The 
chapter  assembled  in  July  8,  1401,  de- 
cided on  erecting  a  church  'so  large 
and  beautiful,'  said  they,  'that  coming 
ages  may  proclaim  us  mad  to  have  un- 
dertaken it'  The  expenses  were  de- 
frayed by  the  generous  Capitulares 
themselves,  aided  not  a  litUe  by  the 
alms  wrung  from  the  i>eople  by  means 
of  indulgences  published  everywhere  in 
the  kingdom.     Of  the  former  buildings 

to  Sacristan  Mayor,  at  the  Sacristia  Mayor. 
Two  dollars  will  open  every  chapel  and  build- 
ing. To  see  the  interior  of  Royal  Chapel  apply 
to  its  special  sexton.  There  u  an  enclaustrado 
nu>nk  generally  to  be  found  in  or  about  the 
cathedral,  called  El  Fraile,  who  will  show  one 
about  Cicerone,  like  so  many  omnorants,  lie 
in  wait  for  their  prey  behind  every  pillar.  Foi 
the  Giraldfi  Tower,  see  p.  4za 
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nothing  was  left  saTe  the  Quidda» 
Court  of  the  Oranges,  and  the  K.E. 
and  W.  porticos^  and  the  grees  ontside 
and  all  roond,  which  were  pnt  np  in 

1895  hy  ArchUshop  Mena»  with  a  Tiew 
to  do  away  with  the  hooths  and  shops 
that  blocked  the  edifice  on  all  sides^  as 
was  then  everywhere  the  case.  The 
high  chapel  was  also  lefl^  and  was 
pnlled  down  only  in  1483.  Who  was 
the  architect  f  Some  ccmjtetwn  it  mnst 
haye  been  Alfonso  Martinez,  who  in 

1896  was  Maestro  Mayor  of  the  chapter : 
others  say  it  coold  haye  been  Pero 
Garcia,  who  filled  that  same  office  in 
1421.  Juan  Norman  directed  the  works 
1462-72 ;  Joan  de  Hos  or  Hoees,  1483  ; 
Alfonso  Rniz,  1606 ;  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1402,  and  the  last,  Decem- 
ber 1606,  the  Archbishops  then  being 
Alfonso  RodriguezandOonzalo  deBojas. 
The  roof  of  the  Cmcero  and  portions  of 
it  crumbled  down  shortly  after,  and 
were  repaired  and  completed  1519  by 
the  celebrated  Juan  Gil  de  Hontalkon. 

.  Style — Aspect — The  general  style 
of  the  edifice  is  the  Gothic  of  the  best 
period  in  Spain,  and  though  many  of 
its  parts  belong  to  different  styles,  yet 
these  form  but  accessary  parts,  and  the 
main  body  inside  remains  strictly 
Gothic.  The  Reyiyal,  Plateresque, 
Gneco-Roman  specimens  in  this  cathe- 
dral are  equally  models  mi  gmerit. 
Indeed,  all  the  arts,  and  each  in  turn 
at  their  acme  of  strength,  seem  to  haye 
combined  so  as  to  produce  their  finest 
effect  here.  The  Moorish  Giralda,  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  Gnsoo-fioman 
exterior,  produce  yariety  and  repose  to 
the  eye.  Inside,  its  numerous  paintings 
are  by  some  of  the  greatest  painters ; 
the  stained  glass  among  the  finest  spe- 
cimens known ;  the  sculpture  beautiful ; 
the  jeweller's  work  and  silyersmith's 
unriyalled  in  composition,  execution, 
and  intrinsic  yalue.  The  Cathedral  of 
Leon  charms  us  by  the  chaste  elegance 


of  its  airy  stractnre,  and  the  purity  of 
its  hanncokious  lines ;  the  £dry-woiked 
dmborio  of  that  of  Burgos,  its  filigree 
spires  and  pomp  of  ornamentation,  are 
certainly  most  striking ;  snd  at  Toledo 
we  feel  humbled  and  crushed  beneath 
the  migesty  and  wealth  displayed  eyeiy- 
where ;  but  when  we  enter  the  cathe- 
dral of  Beyille,  the  first  impression  is 
that  of  solenui  awe  and  reyerence. 
There  is  a  sublimity  in  those  sombre 
masses  and  clusters  of  spires,  whose  pro- 
portions and  details  are  somewhat  lost 
and  concealed  in  the  mysterious  sha- 
dows which  peryade  the  whole— a  gran- 
deur which  kindles  up  dormant  feeUngs, 
quickens  the  sense,  and  makes  our  yery 
heart  throb  within  us  when  we  stand  as 
lost  among  the  lofty  nayes  and  count- 
less gilt  altars.  Vast  proportions, 
unity  of  design  followed  in  the  main 
body  of  the  interior,  seyerity,  sobriety 
of  ornamentation,  and  that  simplicity 
unalloyed  by  monotony  which  stamps 
all  the  works  of  real  genius — render 
this  one  of  tlie  noblest  ]^es  eyer  raised 
to  God  by  man,  and  preferred  by  many 
eyen  to  St.  Peter's  of  Rome. 

JSxierior, — The  square  pile  which 
comprises  the  Cathedral,  Sagrario, 
Chapter  and  offices,  Giralda,  and  Court 
of  Oranges,  rises  on  a  platform,  with  a 
broad  paved  terrace  running  all  round 
and  ascended  by  steps.  The  pillars 
belonged  to  Roman  temples  and  the 
previous  mosque.  The  form  of  the 
cathedral  itself  is  an  oblong  square, 
thus  preserving  the  primitive  basilica 
form  of  the  mosque,  and  its  area  mea- 
sures 898  ft.  (Spanish)  K  to  W.,  and 
291  ft.  K.  to  S.  not  including  the  apse 
of  the  Royal  Chapel,  the  Court  of 
Oranges,  Offices  and  Chapter,  which 
are  bmlt  outside  to  the  S.  There  are 
nine  entrances,  of  different  styles, 
period,  and  beauty.  The  principal 
fafade  is  to  the  W.,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1827,  and  is  very  inferior 
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to  the  rest  The  most  remarkable 
portals  are :  PnerU  del  Lagarto  (K.)i 
which  forma  part  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
earlier  cathedral,  so  called  from  the 
crocodile  which  is  placed  here.  This 
was  sent  to  St  Ferdinand  by  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  amongst  other  carious  aniraals, 
many  of  which  died  on  the  way,  and 
were  staffed  and  placed  in  the  cloisters.* 
In  the  W.  or  principal  facade  there 
are  three  doors,  ogival  in  style,  and 
line  specimens  of  the  beginning 
of  16tb  century.  That  of  centre 
was  left  unfinished  till  1827,  and  then 
most  awkwardly  and  out  of  keeping. 
The  two  lateral  ones  are  richly  deco- 
rated with  open  work.  Observe  the 
excellent  terra-cotta  statues  and  relievo 
figures  (15i8)  by  Lope  Marin.  The 
door  called  de  San  Miguel,  to  right, 
has  a  relievo  representing  the  Nativity 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  sides  full-sized 
statues,  the  other  one  has  also  a  relievo 
representing  the  Baptism  of  St  John. 
In  the  E.  facade  are  two  fine  portals 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  statues 
of  angels,  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
with  terra-cotta  relievos  representing 
the  Adoration  of  Kings,  and  Entrance 
to  Jerusalem.  The  portals  correspond- 
ing to  the  extremities  of  the  transept  are 
unfinished.    In  the  N.  fo^e  there  are 


*  Chuichei  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuriet  were 
often  little  else  but  a  muieum  of  natural  his- 
tory, works  of  vertu  and  curiouties  (Anastasio 
Bibliotecario,  in  Leon  IV.,  chron.  of  S.  Fer- 
dinand, D.  Alfonso,  and  Sancho.  Seville  is&r, 
cap.  9,  foL  5.  Alvar  Gut  de  Toledo,  *  Suma- 
rio  de  las  Cosas  Maravillosas  del  Mundo,'  foL 
47,  Byote,  Soribny,  etc.)  Here  are  besides  an 
elephant's  tooth  weighing  aj  airobas,  and  the 
first  asistente  of  Seville's  wand,  and  a  bit,  said 
to  be  that  of  Babieca.  the  Cid's  steed.  When 
this  cloister  was  whitewashed  in  1694  all  the 
notidas  or  information  that  could  be  obtained 
on  these  curiosidades  were  placed  m  the  croco- 
dile's body  and  within  the  tooth.  See  about  all 
this  and  the  older  cathedral.  Canon  Loaysa's 
*  Memorias  Sepulcrales  de  esu  Sta.  Iglesias, 
etc. :  MS.  at  the  Columbine  Library. 


two  portals ;  one,  the  largest  of  the  two, 
leadft  to  the  chapel  of  £1  Sagrario  or 
parish  church.  It  is  Grssco-Boman 
in  style,  and  with  Corinthian  columns. 
The  Portal  de  los  Naraigoo^  and  also 
*  del  Perdon,'  leads  to  Court  of  Oranges, 
where  there  were  formerly  many  more 
fountains.  The  high  horse-shoe  door  is 
Moorish,  and  also  the  bronze  doors. 
This  specimen  of  Mudqar  style  was 
built  by  order  of  Alfonso  XI.,  about 
840.  The  statues  represent  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  Annunciation ;  the 
basso-relievo  in  the  tympanum.  Mer- 
chants expelled  from  the  Temple,  pro- 
bably allusive  to  the  merchants  who 
used  to  assemble  before  its  erection 
within  the  court ;  the  external  wall  is 
part  of  the  early  mosque,  and  teimi- 
nated  with  the  Moorish  indented  or 
bearded  parapet  Most  of  the  portals 
are  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
Tlie  belfty  is  modern  and  the  terra- 
cotta statues  by  Miguel  Florentin — 
(1619-22).  'The  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross '  is  by  Luis  de  Vargas,  but  re* 
painted.  This  entered,  the  Sagrario 
lies  to  our  right,  in  front  the  cathedral, 
and  on  the  left  the  graceful  Oiralda. 
The  fountain  in  the  middle  was  the 
original  one  used  by  the  Moslems  for 
their  ablutions.  The  two  sides  of  the 
court  only  remain.  To  the  left  is  a 
stone  pulpit  where  St  Francis  Ferrer 
has  preached.  In  the  comer  to  the 
left  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  famous 
Columbine  Library  (see  Libraries . 
The  walls  outside  are  decorated  in  the 
Grseco-Roman  style.  Observe  the  ex- 
terior of  the  chapel  of  San  Fernando^ 
of  semi-circular  form,  plateresque,  as  is 
also  thebalustraded  outside  of  the  Con- 
taduria  (chapter  counting-house).  The 
projecting  sides  of  the  transept  and 
buttresses  along  the  lateral  walls,  the 
aiiy  flying  buttresses  springing  from 
one  nave  to  another  with  their  open 
work,  the  richly -decorated  pinnacles, 
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Berrngnete  pillarets,  domes,  etc.,  give 
great  yariety,  morement,  and  beauty 
to  the  external  aspect  of  the  edifice. 

InUrior. — The  interior  bears  stamped 
in  its  structure  a  harmony  and  unity  of 
design  which  result  from  the  same 
style  preyailing  throughout^  and  the 
original  plan  being  followed  cTeiy- 
where.  It  is  divided  into  seven  naves, 
the  two  lateral  railed  off  for  chapels 
all  around,  and  numbering  87.  The 
central  nave  is  no  less  than  184  ft. 
high,  the  lateral  ones  96  ft.  (Spanish), 
and  the  transept  dome  or  dmborio  158 
ft.  The  ktter  is  69  ft  broad.  The 
lateral  aisles  are  89)  fL  broad.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  68  compartments, 
domes,  or  bovedaa,  supported  by  86 
isolated  piers,  16  ft.  diameter  ;  around 
them  are  grouped  shafts,  slender,  thin, 
and  light,  like  so  many  reeds  around 
an  oak-trunk,  and  terminating  in  slen- 
der palm  branches  blending  gently 
with  each  other  to  form  the  vaulting 
ribs.  Over  the  arches  of  the  chapels, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  higher  domes, 
a  clerestory  with  open-work  parapet 
runs  all  round  the  aisles.  98  windows, 
painted,  and  of  good  style,  and  divided 
by  pillarets^  interlaced  uchlets,  etc, 
light  up  the  whole.  The  pavement, 
made  of  chequered  black-and-white 
marble,  was  laid  in  1798;  and  cost  up- 
wards of  £80,000.  The  choir  sadly 
blocks  up  the  centre  portion  of  the  church, 
thus  diminishing  the  general  effect. 
There  was  once  a  talk  of  removing  it, 
and  making  a  laige  street  just  opposite 
to  central  nave  whence  high  mass 
would  have  been  seen,  if  not  heard. 
There  is  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
detail  about  the  pillars,  shafts,  capi- 
tals, etc.,  and  the  eye  can  freely  em- 
brace thewhole^  and  follow  every  linea- 
ment without  interruption,  and  wind 
round  every  pillar.  The  groining  of 
the  vaulted  roof  between  the  high  altar 
and  the  choir  is  elaborately  ornamented 
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with   Gothic  tracery.      The  rest'  is 
plain. 

Ftrd,  Oolymhu^  MbnwneaL  —  On 
entering  by  the  W.  facade,  in  the  pave- 
ment, is  a  plain  marble  slab,  bearing 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Fer- 
nando, second  son  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  a  man  of  learning  and 
piety,  who  bequeathed  his  library.  La 
Colombina,  to  the  Chapter,  and  his 
ashes  to  this  cathedral  he  loved  so 
well.  (Ob.  1640  or  1641.)  As  he  was 
dying,  he  cast  dust  over  his  head,  and 
said  humbly  '  Memento  homo,  quia 
pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  reverteris.' 
Public  opinion,  that  weathercock,  turn- 
ing once  more  in  favour  of  Columbus, 
occasioned  a  funeral  equal  to  that  of  a 
king.  Observe  the  caiaveUas  ;  those 
fragile  small  ships  with  which  tiie  new 
world  was  discovered,  or  rather  found 
anew,  and  of  which  there  are  curious 
models  at  the  Madrid  Naval  Museum. 
On  the  slab  is  the  well-known  motto, 
*  k  Castilla  y  a  Lion,  mundo  mukvo 
Dio  Colon.' 

Traaearo  or  Reredos. — Of  Doric  style 
and  precious  marbles.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  is  of  14th  century,  re- 
paired and  signed  by  Anton  Perei 
about  1648.  The  picture  of  San  Fer- 
nando is  by  Pacheco,  1688 ;  indifferent. 
The  four  bassi-relievi  came  from  and 
were  executed  at  Genoa,  with  subjects 
from  scripture.  The  oigans  are  chur- 
rigueresque  in  style;  that  to  the  left 
was  made  in  1792  by  Jorge  Bosch ;  it 
contains  6800  pipes  and  110  stops  more 
than  that  of  Haarlem ;  its  sounds  are 
beautiful;  that  on  right  is  quite 
modem,  by  one  Yerdalonga,  and  has 
140  stops,  but  is  inferior  to  the  former. 
(Spaniards  are  not  a  musical  people, 
and  prefer  orchestras  in  their  churches, 
and  playing  operas  and  polkas,  to  the 
more  appropriate  but  graver  and  pen^ 
9iv$  sound  of  the  deep-toned  sacred 
0 
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mnaic  of  organs.)  The  Respaldos  del 
Ooro  are  worthy  of  eome  attention,  not 
80  much  for  their  elegant  platareeqae 
chapel  of  San  Agostin,  as  for  the 
beantifolly- executed  Yiigin  by  Hon- 
taAes.  The  sweet  expression,  delicate 
girlish  hands,  the  admirable  modelling, 
all  render  it  the  masterpiece  of  that 
great  SeyiUian  sculptor. 

Chair, — Is  under  the  4th  and  6th 
boTeda  of  the  central  naye ;  enclosed 
on  all  sides,  being  walled  in  on  all  ex- 
cept that  towards  the  altar,  from  which 
it  is  railed  in  by  a  superb  reja,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  plateresque 
1518,  designed  by  Sancho  Mu&oz.  The 
subjects  are  prophets,  kings,  and  Christ's 
temporal  generation.  The  choir  is  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  stalls^  127  in  all, 
including  the  archbishop's ;  the  earring 
was  begun  by  Nufro  Sanchez,  1475, 
continued  by  Dancart^  1479,  and 
finished  by  Quillen,  1548.  The  style  is 
Gothic ;  tiie  friezes  are  filled  with  sub- 
jects from  the  Scriptures  and  fantastical 
animals  admirably  composed,  the  whole 
work  being  crowned  with  a  prolongated 
canopied  cornice^  decorated  with  turrets, 
statuettes  in  open-worked  niches,  leayes, 
fruit,  eta  The  prelate's  stall  is  still 
more  richly  ornamented,  and  a  few  on 
its  sides  also.  The  reclinatorio  is  by 
Guillen,  and  is  not  Gothic.  It  is,  as  a 
French  author  says,  an  'immense  et 
minutieux  trayaQ  qui  confond  Timagi- 
nation,  et  ne  pent  plus  se  comprendre 
de  nos  jours ;'  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
apply  to  them  Pugin's  criticism  on  those 
of  Lincoln  (though  these  are  of  the  late 
Decorated,  and  in  our  opinion  yery  in- 
ferior in  power  of  composition): — 'They 
are  executed  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, not  only  as  regards  yariety  and 
beauty  of  ornamental  design,  but  in 
accuracy  of  workmanship^  which  is 
frequently  deficient  in  ancient  styles  of 
woodwork.'  The  lectern  is  a  master- 
piece of  Bartolom6  Morel,  1570,  the  finest 


Reyiyal  specimen  in  the  cathedral,  with 
his  Tenebrario,  after  d'Arfe's  CuBtodia. 
The  atril,  or  bookstand,  is  fall  of  bassi- 
relieri,  allegorical  and  female  figures, 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  place. 
The  lectern  rests  on  a  Doric  support, 
with  pillarets  and  bronze  statues,  and 
the  summit  is  formed  by  a  miniature 
tabernacle  or  templete,  with  statues  of 
Virgin  and  Christ  Crucified.  The 
choral  books  are  fine  and  of  enormous 
size.  The  illuminations  are  by  Sanchez, 
the  Ortas,  Padilla  and  Diego  del  Salto, 
1516  to  end  of  16th  century ;  some  also 
are  ascribed  to  Julio  del  Labio. 

High  QKaijpd  and  AUcur.-^The  pulpits 
and  the  reja  principal,  or  central  rail- 
ing, are  by  the  Dominican  friar  Fran- 
cisco de  Salamanca,  begun  in  1518, 
aided  by  his  pupil,  Antonio  de  Palen- 
cia,  who  fimshed  them  1583,  and  made 
the  steps  of  that  on  the  right  of  the  altar, 
decorating  them  with  scenes  from  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  statuettes  of  Eyan- 
geliats.  The  lateral  r^as  were  designed 
by  Sancho  Mufioz,  who  began  them  1518, 
and  were  finished  by  Diego  de  Tdrobo, 
1523 ;  they  rest  on  Gothic  antepechos 
balustraded.  They  are  all  admirably 
executed.  The  high  altar  is  ascended 
by  steps.  The  retablo  may&r  is  Gothic, 
and  diyided  into  forty-four  compart- 
ments, filled  With  caryings  referring  to 
scenes  from  Scripture  and  life  of  the 
Virgin.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Dan- 
cart,  designed  1482,  finished  in  1550. 
It  IB  considered  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  retablos  in  the  world. 
The  execution  does  not  readily  corre- 
spond with  the  general  compositiou, 
but  the  effect  is  yery  grand.  It  is 
all  of  Alerce  pine-wood.  The  silyer 
works,  atriles,  frontage,  etc.,  are  by  Al- 
faro.  Between  the  retablo  and  respaldos 
of  high  chapel  is  a  dark  space  called 
Sacristia  Alta.  The  artesonado  is 
fine.  Obserye  the  double  folding  Moor- 
ish door,  with  Gothic  inscription.    This 
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door  18  said  to  hart  belonged  to  the 
former  cathedral:  here  are  kept  the 
Tobias  Al/ondnag,  not  the  astronomical 
ones  (for  which  see  AlecUd  de  ffenares), 
bnt  a  reliqoary,  enriched  with  precious 
stones  and  cameos,  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Paris,  and  considerably 
decorated  by  Alfonso,  St  Ferdinand's 
son.  The  relieri  are  in  the  transition 
style  of  Byzantine  to  Gothic.  The 
respcUdoa,  or  back  of  high  altar,  by 
Gonzalo  de  Rojas,  1522,  are  a  rery  fine 
specimen  of  florid  Gothic,  and  abound 
in  statues  of  terra  cotta,  representing 
saints,  bishops,  martyrs,  etc.^  under  fili- 
gree open-worked  canopies.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Gothic  of 
16th  century;  the  statues  are  by  Mi- 
guel Florentin,  Marin,  Pesqnera,  and 
Cabrera,  1528-1575.  The  modelling 
is  good,  the  expression  natural,  and  the 
draperies  rendered  with  ease,  but  pre- 
serve still  somewhat  of  the  rigid  stiff- 
ness and  lifeless  immobility  of  the 
Gothic  period.  See,  in  a  small  sa- 
cristy behind  the  altar,  some  curious 
pictures  by  Alejo  Fernandez,  whose 
pupil  was  Castillo,  the  master  in  his 
turn  of  Murillo  and  Cano ;  they  are 
painted  somewhat  after  the  German 
school,  and  represent  the  Conception, 
Nativity,  and  Purification. 

Chap^ — ^The  Sagrario  is  the  largest 
in  the  cathedral,  and  its  perish  church. 
It  IB  situated  to  left  on  entering  by  the 
principal  or  W.  facade.  It  was  begun 
1618,  by  Zumarraga,  and  finished  by 
Iglesias  in  1662.  It  is  of  the  three  classic 
orders,  and  of  one  nave  with  chapels 
around ;  the  dome,  108  ft  high,  is  bold. 
Over  the  chapels  are  colossal  statues  of 
theevangelistsand  doctors  of  the  church, 
by  Joei  Arce,  1657,  indifferently  fine. 
The  former  retablo  was  of  a  most  in- 
ferior style,  and  the  present  one,  put  up 
in  1840,  was  brought  here  from  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisca  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  Dead  Christ,  with 


St  Magdalen,  St  John,  etc,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  of  Pedro  Boldan, 
and  Rivas ;  the  reUero  at  the  base  is 
also  very  good,  and  represents  the  En- 
trance to  Jerusalem.  Under  this  church 
or  chapel  is  the  vault  where  the  arch- 
bishops of  Seville  are  buried ;  continu- 
ing to  the  right  of  former  chapel,  we 
must  pause  bdbre  that  of  Lo$  Jacamea, 
The  picture  by  Roelas  is  fine,  and  the 
colouring  Venetian,  but  it  has  been 
sadly  spoilt  by  Molina ;  it  represents 
Our  Lady  of  Anguish  (Augustia). 

Cap.  qf  La  FisUaeion. — A  retablo 
painted  by  Pedro  Marmolq'o  de  Vil- 
legas,  17th  century.  The  St  Gerome 
over  the  altar  is  a  fine  statue  by  Ger. 
Hernandez. 

Cap,  del  Cansuelo. — ^A  Holy  Family, 
considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  Tobar, 
the  best  pupil  and  imitator  of  MurUld. 
Pass  the  grand  door,  and  observe,  over 
tlie  small  altar  del  Angel  de  la  Guarda, 
the  picture  by  Murillo  of  the  Guardian 
Angel  holding  a  Child ;  it  is  one  of  the 
sunniest  and  freshest  visions  of  that 
great  and  pious  painter ;  belonged,  till 
1814,  to  the  Capucin  Convent 

(7.  del  NacimietUo. — ^The  Nativity  and 
the  Four  Evangelists  are  by  Luis  de 
Vargas,  in  the  style  of  his  master, 
Pierino  del  Vago ;  the  Virgin  very  fine, 
the  composition  excellent,  and  the  co- 
louring and  drawing  most  Italian-like ; 
the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St  Ann  are 
ascribed  to  Morales.  ' 

Oa,  of  San  Za/ureano, — ^A  large  pic- 
ture of  the  tutelar,  represented  walking 
without  his  head,  a  not  uncommon 
miracle  with  Spanish  saints,  and,  like 
Dante's  Bertrand  del  Bomio,  'un  busto 
senza  capo  andar'  {It^&mo,  28,  40). 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  cathedral 
was  laid  in  the  comer  of  this  chapel, 
close  to  Torre  de  San  MigueL 

Co.  de  Sia,  Ana. — Formerly  de  San 
Bartolom^.  A  curious  retablo  of  1404, 
representing  San  Bartolom^  in  centre ; 
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aboYO^  a  rdieyo  Coronstion  of  the  Y ir- 
gin,  and  in  the  lateral  compartments 
Aportlea  and  Holy  Fathers ;  the  back- 
grounds and  draperies  are  gilt;  the 
dresses  and  style  are  interesting;  Pass- 
ing now  by  the  door  leading  to  the 
archives  and  Mayordomia  (Na  8); 
(the  archives,  concealed  during  the 
French  invasion,  escaped  wonderfdlly, 
and  are  most  complete)  we  shall  visit 

Cap,  de  San  Jo9$.—A  Nativity,  by 
Antolinez  ;  a  marriage  of  the  Viigin, 
by  Yald^s  Leal;  a  domsy,  classical 
retablo,  by  one  Arnel,  'the  Massacre  of 
Innocents;'  the  author,  an  Italian,  out<> 
herods  Herod. 

Cap.  Sanff^rmmegUdo. — Founded  by 
Cardinal  Cervantes,  whose  fine  statue 
belongs  to  the  Gothic  style  of  15th 
centuiy;  the  draperies  are  finely  mo- 
delled, by  Mercadante  of  Brittany, 
master  of  Nufro  Sanchos.  The  tuto- 
lar's  statue  is  by  MontaAos.  Here  lies 
the  Admiral  of  Castille,  Juan  Mathe 
de  Luna,  who,  says  the  epitaph,  '  Muy 
bien  sirvio  k  los  Reyes,  ob.  1887/ 

Cap,  de  la  ArUigua,'^ln  its  small  sa^ 
cristia  are  some  pictures  by  Antolinez, 
Morales,  Znrbaran,  Greco,  and  flower- 
pieces  by  Arellano.  The  image  of  the 
Virgin  is  exceedingly  ancient,  and  be- 
longed to  the  former  cathedral  It  is 
Byzantine  in  style ;  the  marble  altar  is 
classical,  with  good  statues  by  Comejo» 
Observe  the  magnificent  cinquecento 
tomb  of  £1  Gran  Cardenal,  Diego  Hur- 
tado  de  Mendoza^  ob.  1502.  It  was 
erected  by  his  brother,  Conde  de  Ten- 
dilla,  and  made,  1604-1509,  by  Miguel 
Florentin,  who  carved  the  statues  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  the  sides  of 
Puerta  del  Perdon,  or  Court  of  Orauges. 
The  bassi^relievi,  illustrating  scenes 
firom  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  six 
statues  of  saints,  are  fine. 

Ths  Transept,  Dome,  or  Cimborio. — 
The  former  dome  fell  in  the  night  of 
Dec.  28,  1611.    Great  and  real  was  the 


consternation  felt  by  all  the  artist-world 
of  that  cathedralising  period ;  and  each 
town  sent  its  architect  to  repair  the  mis- 
fortune. Jaen  sent  Pedro  Lopes  ;  To- 
ledo, Enrique  de  Egas ;  Vitoria,  Juan 
de  Alava ;  but  that  of  Salamanca,  Juan 
Gil  de  Hontafion,  had  the  glory  of  erect- 
ing the  actual  transept  and  dome,  and 
thus  achieving  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  in  1519.  This  dome  rises  191 
ft,  and  rests  on  four  massive  pillars;  it 
is  very  bold  and  airy,  and  of  grand 
effect  In  passing  the  Puerta  de  la 
Lonja,  to  the  left  of  it  is  the  altar  and 
small  chapel  of  La  Generacion,  founded 
1584  by  the  Medinas,  whose  portraits 
by  Vargas  are  seen  on  the  altar ;  but 
the  principal  picture  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Adam  and  Eve  adoring,  and 
several  Patriarchs.  It  is  commonly 
called  '  £1  cuadro  de  la  Gamba,'  from 
the  *log'  of  Adam,  of  which  Mateo 
Perec  do  Alcsio,  who  had  then  Just 
finished  his  fresco  picture  of  San  Cris- 
tobal, which  is  placed  opposite^  ex- 
claimed, '  Piu  vale  la  tua  gamba  che  Q 
mio  Santo  Cristoforo.'  Palomino,  who 
tells  or  invents  this  anecdote,  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  that  Luis  de  Vargas 
died  fifteen  years  before  Alesio  painted 
his  St  Christopher,  which  he  did  in 
1584  ;  the  latter  is  certainly  inferior  in 
everything  save  size  ;  it  is  82  ft.  high, 
the  subject  is  invariably  found  in  every 
large  church  in  Spain,  was  formerly 
sculptured,  as,  till  last  century,  in  Notre 
Dame,  in  Paris,  and  the  Seville  old 
cathedral.  The  chapel  to  the  right  of 
this  door  is  indifferent;  pictures  by 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  la  Guadalupe ;  ob- 
serve his  Descent,  1627.  Close  by  is 
the  SaerisUa  de  loa  Oaliees,  designed  by 
Diego  de  Riallo,  1580,  but  finished  in 
1861.  See  the  fine  Christ,  sculptured 
by  Montaftes ;  much  admired  by  the 
Sevillanos.  A  very  fine  portrait  of 
Contreras,  by  L.  de  Vargas,  1541 ;  the 
colouring  is  beautiful.    Admire  also  the 
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portrait  of  La  Monja  Dorotea,  by  Mn- 
rillo^  painted  in  1674 ;  a  St  Peter,  bj 
Henrera  el  Yicjo,  reiy  fibae,  and  a  8a> 
rionr,  by  Las  Boelas.  The  picture  of 
Staa.  Jnata  y  Rufina^  patronesses  of  Se- 
ville, is  by  Gk>ya,  and  are  portraits  of 
Madrilenian  beauties,  more  of  the  class 
'comme  il  en  faut,' than  'comme  il 
faut. '  The  style  of  the  room  is  errone- 
ously called  puro  gotico  by  Cean  Ber- 
mudez,  who  knew  little  of  this  style, 
which,  in  his  time,  was  not  in  practice. 
It  is  between  the  Qothio  and  plater- 
esque ;  the  arches  circular,  eta 

Cap,  de  lot  Dolores,  — The  image  of 
Virgin  is  by  Pedro  de  Mena.  The  pic- 
tures indifferent,  and  of  the  Serillian 
and  Rubens  school 

Cap,  de  San  Andrfy. — ^Tombs  of  the 
'founders,  the  Counts  of  Cifuentes,  be- 
ginning of   15th  century ;  a  curious 
picture,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Alcjo  Fernandez. 

Anteeala  nf  the  Sacristia  Ma}/or, — 
Obeenre  the  roo^  and  Cardinal  Virtues 
in  niches 

SaeriUm  Mayor, — Designed  by  Ri- 
a&o,  and  executed  by  Martin  de  Gkdnza ; 
finished  1661.     It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
RiaAo's,  which  death  did  not  allow  him 
to  see  completed ;  and  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  plateresque,  though  in 
many  details  the  centaurs,  lapithsB,  etc. , 
are  out  of  keeping.    Its  shape  is  a  Greek 
cross ;  it  is  70  ft.  long,  by  40  ft.  wide, 
and  120  ft.  high.    The  arch  of  the  door 
is  full  of  curious  reliero  medallions  re- 
presenting dishes  of  meat  and  fruit 
The  armarios,  or   presses  where   the 
dresses  of  the  clergy  are  kept,  are  mo- 
dem.   Those  which  contain  the  plate, 
reliquaries,  etc.,  were  carved  by  Pedro 
Duque  Comejo  (1677-1767).     Notice 
especially  the  celebrated  'custodia,'  by* 
Arfe,  which  is  considered  to  be  his 
masterpiece.    It  is  12  stages  high,  and 
formed  by  four  cuerpos  resting  on  96 
beautifttlly  ornamented  pillarets.    In 


the  centre  the  former  statuette^  repre- 
senting Faith,  was  substituted  in  1668 
by  the  present  one  of  our  Lady  of  La 
Concepdon.    The  allegorical  statuettes 
— ^the  children,  vine-work,  relievos  re- 
presenting scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament— all  is  beautifuL   The  statue 
of  Faith  which  crowns  the  summit,  and 
12  angels,  etc.,  were  put  up  in  1668  by 
Juan  de  Segura,  it  weighs  48  airobas. 
The  inscription  is  by  Pacheco.    Ask  for 
the  Tenebrario,  a  masterpiece  of  Bar- 
tolom4  Morel,  finished  in  1662  for  1060 
ducats — a  then  enormous  sum ;  the  foot 
and  16  upper  statuettes  are  not  by  him, 
but  after  his  designs.    It  is  26  ft  high. 
This  most  exquisite  piece  of  workman- 
ship is  put  up  during  Easter  week  in 
the  enire-loa-Coros^  when^the  Miserere 
is  sung,  and  according  to  what  is  ob- 
served in  every  church,  the  18  candles 
which  light  it  are  put  out  one  after  an- 
other in  remembrance  of  the  Apostlesi, 
who  in  turn  deserted  the  Master.    The  . 
picture  of  San  Leandroand  San  Isidore 
are  by  MuriUo.    They  are  in  his  early 
style,  /rio.    The  heads  are  fine^  and 
likenesses— the  former  of  Herrera,  a 
canon  ;  and  the  latter  of  J.  Lopes  Tala- 
van.   The  colouring  wants  warmth,  and 
we  are  here  still  far  from  the  subsequent 
vaporoeo.    Over  the  altar  is  a  sombre, 
mysterious,  and  awe-striking  picture  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.     It  is  by 
Pedro  Campana,  1602,  a  pupil,  some 
say,  of  M.  Angela     Palomino,  iiL  p. 
869  ;  Bermudez,  Dico.  1,  p.  201 ;  and 
Pacheco»   p.   241,   affirm  of  Raphael 
Murillo  Uked  it^  and  used  to  stand  for 
hours  before  it,  and  once  replied  to  some 
one  asking  what  he  was  doing  :  '  I  am 
waiting  till  those  holy  men  have  taken 
our  Lord  down  ;'  and  Pacheco  assures 
us,  '  he  was  afraid  to  remain  after  dark 
alone  with  this  picture  ;'  and  before  it, 
MuriUo  desired  to  be  buried.    The  relics 
kept  here  are  of  very  great  value  sut 
gtfMTis,    A  fine  and  richly-inlaid  viril 
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with  1200  diamonds.  A  finely-chiselled 
cross  of  1680,  by  Francisco  Merinx> ;  bits 
of  the  true  crosSp  bones,  etc,  seyeral 
fine  Gothic  chalices,  and  the  keys  de- 
liyered  to  St  Ferdinand  when  he  took 
Seville ;  there  is  one  which  was  given 
by  the  Jews,  with  the  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, '  The  King  of  Kings  will  open,  the 
King  of  dl  the  earth  wi^  enter.'  The 
other  one*  is  Moorish,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing:— 'May  Allah  render  eternal 
the  dominion  of  IsUm  in  this  dty  1*  In 
the  next  small  room,  called  ' el  tesoro,' 
are  kept  several  fine  plate  and  gold- 
smiths' works,  and  a  well-designed  em- 
bossed basin,  given  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  containing  his  and  his  family's  por- 
traits. This,  together  with  a  paltry 
portrait  of  Columbus,  and  a  collection 
of  prints,  constituted  the  compensation 
given  by  him  to  the  chapter  for  the 
beautiful  Eoce  Homo  by  Murillo,  which 
belonged  to  the  cathedral,  which  Baron 
Taylor  obtained  for  him  through  the 
old  Dean  Cepero,  and  which  is  still  the 
property  of  the  Orleans  family.  See 
also  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  clergy, 
unequalled  in  any  other  countiy  and 
age ;  the  dalmaticas  and  temos  are  most 
superbly  embroidered.  The  Alfonsiue 
tablets  studded  with  relics  are  also  kept 
here,  and  a  cross  made  from  a  nugget  of 
the  first  gold  brought  by  Columbus,  and 
offered  by  him.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 

(k^pilla  de  MarUoal^  founded  by  the 
muy  magnificos  Sehores  of  that  name. 
The  retablo,  at  the  sides  of  which  they 
are  portrayed,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Camjgafia's  talent  The  Apostles,  Dis- 
pute with  the  Doctors^  etc.,  are  all  fine. 
It  is  especisUy  as  a  portrait-painter  that 
he  was  highly  valued.  His  Purificadon 
is  fine.  The  AnU-ChhOdo  has  little  to 
see ;  it  is  gaudy  and  heavily  decorated. 
The  inscriptions  of  medallions  are  by 
Frandsoo  Paoheoo. 

Soda  Cbpitotof.-^ Chapter? house; 
designed  by  Bia&o^  1580 ;  another  mag- 


nificent specimen  of  the  plateresque, 
measures  60  ft  long  by  84  ft.  wide,  and 
48  ft  (Spanish)  high.  Martin  Gainza 
carried  on  the  works  till  about  1668. 
The  beautiful  artesonado  ceiling,  pave- 
ment; bassi-relievi  medallions  made  at 
Qenoa,  and  representing  scenes  fh>m 
the  Scripture,  the  profusion  of  deli- 
cately-carved statuettes,  etc.,  are  to  be 
especially  noticed.  Caveda  and  other 
authors  call  the  style  Qneoo-Roman — 
considering  it  as  Uie  finest  and  purest 
specimen  in  Spain  ;  but  the  details,  or- 
namentation, and  other  portions  belong 
to  the  plateresque.  Pidwrta, — Concep- 
tion, by  Murillo,  beautifully  painted ; 
the  Yiigin's  expression  is  most  exqui- 
site^ the  colouring  perfect ;  a  Christ 
Bound,  and  a  Yii^n  and  Child  as- 
cribed to  him.  The  eight  ovals  be- 
tween the  windows  are  also  by  him, 
and  represent  half-length  pictures  of 
the  Patron  Saints  of  Seville.  The 
eight  allegorical  pictures  representing 
women  and  children  with  chiaroscuro 
figures  are  by  Cespedes,  retouched  by 
Muiillo.  The  marble  medallions  are 
Genoese,  and  represent  the  Virtues, 
In  the  CofiUadv/ria  Mayor  is  a  St  Fer- 
dinand, by  Murillo  ;  and  by  Cespedes, 
a  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  a  Santas 
Rufina  and  Justa. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  right  is  '  La 
Concepcion  Grande.'  Here  is  a  crucifix 
ascribed  to  Alfonso  Cano,  and  a  few 
indifferent  pictures  treating  of  the 
removal,  translation,  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Conquistadores  of  Seville. 

CapiUa  Btal^  the  Eoyai  Ohapd,  so 
cslled  because  it  was  built  to  contain 
the  bodies  of  royal  personages.  It  wss 
built  by  Martin  Gainza  at  the  request 
of  Chsrles  Y.,  who  wished  the  former 
high  chapel,  already  pulled  down,  to 
have  a  substitute.  The  plans  were 
revised  by  Alfonso  de  Covarmbias ;  the 
plans  of  Egas  and  Alava  having  been 
laid  aside.    Tha  works  begun  1661,  and 
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finiflhed  1676,  by  Feman  Rnix^  who 
succeeded  Qaiiua  at  his  death.  The 
style  of  it  is  the  plateresque  at  its  latest 
period.  It  is  oonsidered  a  yery  fine 
speoimeii  of  this  style^  but  is  somewhat 
overloaded  with  details  and  omamenta- 
tion«  It  measures  81  ft  long;  69  ft 
wide,  180  ft  high.  The  reja  is  indif- 
ferent and  modem,  a  gift  of  Charles  III. 
Over  it  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  St 
Ferdinand  between  two  Moorish  kings 
(perhaps  rather  a  Jew  and  a  Moor) 
offering  him  the  keys  of  Seyille.  Orer 
the  frieze  itself  are  twelve  full-sized 
statues  designed  by  Pedro  de  CampaAa, 
who  drew  tibem  on  the  wall  with  a  bit 
.of  coal  for  one  ducat  each,  and  executed 
by  Lorenzo  del  Yao  and  Campos,  in 
1668.  They  represent  AposUes,  Evan- 
gelists, and  kings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  chapel  is  very  spadous ;  at 
the  sides  are  deeply-reoessed  alcoves 
containing  the  tombs  of  D.  Beatrix, 
wife  of  St  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the 
Learned,  and  Dofta  Maria  de  PadiUa, 
the  celebrated  mistress  of  Pedro  el 
Cruel;  the  medallions  are  of  Qarci 
Perez,  and  D.  Peres  de  Yaigas;  the 
rotable^  1647,  is  very  indifferent  In 
the  middle  of  the  chapel  rises  a  double 
altar— one  higher  than  the  other.  The 
image  is  the  celebrated  one  of  'Our 
Lady  of  Kings,'  a  present  from  St 
Louis  of  France  to  St  Ferdinand.  In 
the  arabesques  of  the  loof  are  figures 
of  all  the  kingi  of  Spain ;  the  second  or 
lower  part  of  the  altar  is  formed  by  the 
silver  and  glazed  urn,  made  in  1729, 
which  contains  the  almost  perfect  body 
of  the  saint  The  body  is  displayed 
on  May  80,  August  22,  and  November 
28,  when  liie  military  mass  and  other 
ceremonies  are  most  striking  to  wit- 
ness. The  original  sepulchre  on  which 
the  nma  is  placed  bean  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  which  were 
composed  by  the  hero's  learned  son, 
Alfonso  el  Sabia    The  king  is  dressed 


in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on 
his  head;  his  hands  are  crossed  over  his 
chest  On  the  right  is  the  Baston  de 
Msndo,  the  staff  or  sceptre ;  on  the 
left  is  the  sword,  which  is  short,  plain, 
and  light  The  precious  stones  which 
originally  enriched  the  handle  were 
cairied  away  by  king  Don  Pedro, 'who 
did  so,  he  said,  lest  ^ey  might  betaken 
away  by  others.  This  chapel  has  a 
spedal  clergy  and  saoristias. 

Cap,  de  S.  Pedro.—On  right  of  latter ; 
the  rqa  is  the  elegant  work  of  the  lay 
Franciscan  Jos^  Cordera  The  nine 
Zurbarans  cannot  be  seen  to  any  ad- 
vantage owing  to  the  darkness  of  this 
comer  of  the  cathedral.  Five  of  them 
represent  scenes  from  St  Peter's  life. 
Observe  the  Apostle  healing  the  sick  ; 
the  one  representing  him  receiving  the 
keys  from  our  Saviour,  and  the  Apostle 
in  the  papal  robes^  are  the  best 

Cap,  de  N,  S.  de  Belem, — An  ex- 
quisite picture  of  Yizgin  and  Child,  by 
A.  Cana 

a  de  San  Francieeo.—Th9  Samt 
in  Glory,  by  Herrera  el  Moio.  The 
colouring  admirable ;  the  composition 
very  good.  It  is  perhaps  this  master's 
masterpiece. 

C.  de  Santiago. — St  James  conquer- 
ing the  Moorsy  a  fine  picture  by  Las 
Roelas ;  veiy  rich  colouring ;  and  a 
St.  Lorenzo^  by  Yald^  LeaL  In  Cap, 
del  Filar  was  formerly  the  Ecce  Homo, 
removed  first  to  Sacristia  de  ks  Calicos 
in  1886,  and  in  1889  given  to  Louis 
Philippe  by  the  chapter. 

Da  BapHeterio,  or  J>e  Za/Y^— Here 
hangs  the  picture  of  St  Anthony  of 
Padua,  one  of  Murillo's  grandest  pic- 
turesL  The  Infimt  Jesus  to  his  saint's 
prayers  acceding,  descends,  amid  che- 
rubs and  flowers  and  sunbeams,  into 
his  arms  ecstatically  extended  towards 
him.  The  convent  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance: The  darimess  of  the  chapel 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  lights  over  the 
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pictaTQ,  which  belongs  to  the  best 
period  of  Mnrillo's,  the  vaporon,  dates 
1560,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  the 
sum  of  lO.OOOr.  (about  £100).  It 
was  of  this  and  the  St  Leander  and 
Isidoro  (in  the  Sacristy  de  los  Calices) 
that  Antonio  Castillo,  the  nephew  of 
Mnrillo's  master  Juan,  said,  <  It  is  all 
oyer  with  Castillo ;  is  it  possible  that 
Murillo,  that  servile  imitator  of  mj 
uncle,  can  be  the  author  of  all  this 
grace  and  beauty  of  colouring?'  It  is 
asserted  by  some  that  the  picture  was 
laiiado  or  daubed  oyer  in  1883  by 
on''  Gutienez.  Captain  Widdrington, 
'Spain  in  1848,'  i  p.  246,  maintains 
it  is  uninjured.  The  composition  is 
simple,  but  not  superior  to  the  St 
Felix  de  Cantalicia  (Picture-Galleiy, 
Seville). 

Stained  Windovfs, — ^Ninety-three  in 
number.  They  are  among  the  finest  in 
Spain  ;  were  begun  by  Micer,  Cristobal, 
Alenoon  or  L'Allemand,  1604,  and 
finished  1669  by  several  other  great 
'vidrieros.'  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  fiicing  the  transept  and  right 
of  high  altar,  was  begun  in  1588  by 
Amao  de  Yergara,  and  completed  1557 
by  Arnao  of  Flanders.  It  is  very 
beautifully  painted — the  hues  most 
rich.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
on  the  side  of  the  door  of  Court  of 
Oranges,  is  by  Amao  de  Flanders.  By 
him  are  also  Sta.  Maria  close  to  the 
door  of  St  Michael ;  the  Apostles  in 
transept,  left  of  high  altar ;  the  four 
bishops  on  same  side ;  the  circular 
window  of  La  Ascension.  Observe 
especially  his  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
Lazarus,  Jesus  Washing  the  Feet  of 
Hit  Disciples,  The  Lord's  Supper,  etc 
The  Besurrection  in  Cap.  de  los  Don- 
celles  is  by  Earl  of  Bruges,  1558.  The 
Conversion  of  St  Paul,  1560,  in  Cap. 
de  Santiago  (observe  its  glorious  reds 
and  blues) ;  the  rest  are  by  Vicente 
Menandro,  who  painted  till  1569. 


Iia  Oaridad.— This  church  lies  a  \ 
little  out  of  the  way,  and  is  devoid  in  ', 
itself  of  interest,  but  it  is,  though  small, 
a  valuable  museum  of  Murillos,  and  \ 
must  not  be  omitted  on  that  account 
Under  the  name  two  edifices  exist  on 
the  same  area — ^the  church  and  a  large 
and  wdl-oiganised  hospital  It  was 
founded  by  D.  Miguel  de  Mafiara,  a 
young  nobleman  of  Seville,  of  great 
wealth,  and  as  celebrated  for  his  reck- 
less profligacy  and  nightly  adventures 
and  duels,  as  for  his  generosity,  courage, 
and  patronage  of  artists.  To  his  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Murillo  we  owe 
the  beautiful  pictures  we  shall  speak  of. 
The  repentant  Don  Miguel,  a  true  type 
of  the  true  Don  Juan,  who  lived  middle 
of  17th  century,  rebuilt  the  church  1661, 
which,  built  up  in  1598,  under  the  ad- 
vocacy of  St  George,  belonged  to  a 
hermandad  or  brotherhood,  whose  self- 
imposed  duties  were  to  give  religious 
consolation  to  those  about  to  die  on  the 
scaffold,  and  to  bury  their  bodies  ;  and 
calling  it  De  la  Caridad,  the  founder 
converted  it,  moreover,  into  a  pauper- 
house  and  a  refuge  for  the  aged.  The 
hospital  and  church  were  rebuilt  in  the 
chuirigueresque  style  by  Pereda.  Here 
the  reformed  Don  Juan  retired  and 
died,  a  perfect  example  of  piety,  humi- 
lity, and  abnegation.  (His  life  has 
been  recently  published  by  M.  de  La- 
tour,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier's  former 
tutor  and  present  intendant  See, 
moreover,  'Vida  y  Muerte  de  Don 
Manuel  de  Ma&ara,'  etc.,  by  Juan  de 
Cdrdenas,  4to,  Seville.)  There  are  two 
noble  patios  with  fountains  and  plants. 
The  sick  and  aged,  and  other  sort  of 
incurables,  are  most  providentiy  taken 
care  of.  The  establi^mient  ia  support- 
ed by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
young  men,  gentiemen  of  Seville,  at- 
tend on  them  each  in  turn.* 

*  To  visit  this  establishment,  apply  at  door 
of  hospital    In  the  archives  there  is  a  petitioa 
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Ths  Ohur^  if  very  small,  nairow, 
•nd  dark.  The  letablo  mayor  is  by 
Simon  Pineda,  and  reptesents  the  Bmial 
of  Christ  That  in  tiie  centre^  the  San 
Joige  and  San  Boqne,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Pedro  Boldan.  The  painting 
was  by  Yald^  LeaL  Oyer  the  altar  to 
right  of  former  is  an  Infimt  Sanoar, 
by  Murillo,  on  panel,  said  to  be  some- 
what iigured.  Observe  on  the  last  altar 
on  left  a  fine  '  Ecce  Homo,'  by  A.  Cano. 
The  figures  of  the  pulpit  are  by  Roldan, 
the  carred  steps  by  Pineda.  Opposite, 
and  as  a  pendant  to  it,  is  a  St  John 
the  Baptist,  by  Murillo,  beautifoUy 
colonred,  warm,  and  Italian-like  in 
tints.  Oyer  another  altar  is  a  magnifi- 
cently-painted San  Juan  de  Dios  by 
same.  The  saint  is  assisted  by  an  angel 
in  carrying  a  siok  man. 

'  One  oti^er  picture  here,  San  Joan  de 
Dios  with  an  angel,  is,  in  composition 
and  colour,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Murillo.'  ('Life  of  Wilkic,'  ii.) 
The  chiaroscuro  is  admirably  treated ; 
the  attitudes'  simple,  but  well  selected. 
The  drapery  behind  the  angel  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  inimitable  (in  the 
Spanish  schools)  manner  of  Murillo  in 
the  treatment  of  his  white  linen.  In 
the  distance  is  a  diminutiye  group, 
dreamily  painted  in  a  hazy  manner, 
and  representing  the  same  saint  wash- 
ing a  pauper's  feet^  but  the  light  is  not 
good  enough  to  distinguish  this  second 
portion.  There  is  something  Bem- 
brandt-like  about  this  picture  in  the 
distribution  of  lights  and  shades,  the 
yery  rich  browns,  etc 

Hung  rather  too  high  up,  and  on  the 
left  of  ih»  high  altar,  obserye  Murillo's 
Miracle  of  the  Loayes  and  Fishes.  In 
the  distant  background  the  6000  are 
grouped  amid  a  wild  landscape  as  Span- 
ish as  the  sky  itself,  and  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  Murillo's  aavoir  /aire  for 

of  Murillo,  beggiqg  to  be  admitted  fi»  an  her* 
vuuio  into  the  conmunitii 


landscapes,  though,  as  usual  in  the 
Spanish  sdiool,  they  were  considered  as 
a  mere  accessory.  In  the  foreground, 
on  one  side,  St  Peter  speaking  to  a  boy 
with  a  basket  of  fishes,  a  true  lUKo  de 
Murillo,  whilst  St  Andrew  is  giving 
our  Saviour  the  loaves  which  He  blesses. 
Christ  is  seated ;  the  figure  is  calm  and 
dignified,  but  not  expressive.  The 
grouping  is  well  understood,  and  the 
colouring  fine,  but  the  general  execution 
is  hasty  and  somewhat  sketchy.  The 
price  of  this  picture  was  about  £160. 

Opposite  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  the  master,  and  commonly  called  la 
Sed  (the  Thirst)  de  Murillo,  the  subject 
being  Moses  striking  the  rock;  it  is 
divided  into  three  groups  the  water 
is  gushing  forth  from  the  rent  in  the 
rock,  the  miracle  is  performed,  the 
thirsty  Israelites,  each  with  a  different 
expression  of  past  anguish  and  pri- 
vation mingled  with  present  delight 
and  gratitude,  are  rusliing  forward. 
Anioials  share  in  this  Joy  of  the  body,  which 
the  semi-Anb  Spaniard  could  alone  fully  under- 
stand and  render.  Motet,  his  hands  folded 
and  with  a  most  nujestic  attitude  and  mien, 
looks  up  to  heaven  in  thanksgiving.  Motet's 
long  flowing  garments  are  draped  alker  the 
fashion  of  the  monks,  which  Murillo  and  Zur^ 
boran  studied  so  much.  His  yellow  tunic  and 
crimson  mantle  are  beautifully  tinted,  and  his 
beard  and  face  quite  in  the  va/orwo  style. 
Behind  him  stands  his  brother  Aaron,  praying. 
The  grouping  is  admirable,  and  the  different 
scenes  do  not  disturb  the  unity  of  the  composi- 
tion and  subject  Observe  the  urchin  on  a  grey 
horse,  a  ftcrttct /iUe,  whose  type  you  will  meet 
on  leaving  this  churdu  The  little  giri  handing 
a  pudiero  full  of  water ;  the  group  formed  by 
a  woman  drinking,  with  the  selfishnett  of  want, 
while  the  child  she  is  carrying  begs  a  drink,  the 
dog  slaking  its  thirst,  a  woman  giving  water  to 
some  boys— all  types  of  Triana,  men,  dogs, 
dresses,  to  the  very  cantaros,  alcanrasas,  botijas, 
etc. ;  all  in  this  composition  is  full  of  life^  local 
feeling^  and  truth.  'This  painting  affords  the 
best  evidence  how  nobly  Murillo  could  handle 
a  large  subject  It  is  admirably  composed ;  for 
whilst  the  fine  dark  mass  of  the  rock,  and 
Moses  standbg  beside  it,  form  a  sort  of  focus, 
the  groups  to  the  right  and  left  make  up  the 
ii^le,  and  by  their  details  tell  the  story  of  pi«> 
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vioas  mffering  and  minculout  relief  with  the 
greatest  truth  and  feeling.'  ('Foreign  Quar- 
<eriy  Review/  Na  96, 1834.)  WOlde  aaya  that, 
owing  periiape  to  its  position  and  darkness  of 
the  place,  it  disappointed  him,  and  had  a  grey 
n^ative  effect  He  adds:  'The  ch<Hoe  of  col- 
ours in  the  Moses  is  poor,  and  the  chief  figure 
wants  rdief.  The  great  merit  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  appeanmoe  of  nature  and  truth  which  he 
has  given  to  the  wandering  descendants  of  Is- 
laeL'  Murillo  received  about  /130  for  this 
woric  The  magnificeiit  engraving  of  this  pic- 
ture by  Esteve^  in  1839,  has  greatly  added  to 
its  European  popularity.  The  first  proof  b  in 
one  of  the  rooms  here.  It  has  been  latdy  var- 
nished over,  and  with  excess. 

The  azulejo  dados  outside  the  chapel 
facade  represent  Charity,  Hope— St. 
Qeorge  and  St.  James ;  they  are  after 
designs  hy  Murillo.  The  choir  is  placed 
very  high,  and  behind  it  is  the  l^uJta- 
cion  de  la  Cruz,  by  Yald^  Leal,  paint- 
ed with  boldness  and  effect  The  Dnke 
of  Montpensier  possesses  the  sketch  of 
ft  by  Leal  The  lights  are  not  happily 
treated,  and  therefore  add  to  the  con- 
fdsed  groups  of  the  numberless  figures. 
See  rather  his  excellent  Triunfo  del 
Tiempo,  an  allegorical  picture,  intend- 
ed as  a  moral  lesson  on  the  Inanity  of 
glory,  empty  hopes,  and  the  like  vanu 
ta$  vcmUcUium  of  this  world.  It  is  not 
a  pleasing  subject,  nor  is  it  at  all  Span- 
ish in  character,  but  the  treatment  of 
it  has  breadth,  grandeur,  thought.  The 
colouring  is  most  beautiful  and  rich. 
Opposite  is  A  Dead  Prelate,  another  of 
Vald^'  which  also  points  a  moral,  but 
could  adorn  nothing  saye  a  grayedigger'a 
room.  On  seeing  it  Murillo  is  said  to 
haye  exclaimed,  'One  cannot  look  at 
your  picture.  Leal,  without  holding 
one's  nose.'  To  which  the  irritated 
master  is  said  to  haye  replied :  'Tou 
haye  taken  all  the  flesh,  and  left  me  to 
work  but  bones.'  Howeyer,  Murillo's 
'Sta.  Isabel'  belongs  as  much  as  this 
to  the  naturalistio  schooL 

To  the  right  of  the  half-eaten  prelate 
is  the  body  of  the  founder,  represented 


after  his  own  orders,  and  wearing  on 
his  yelyet  coat,  eaten  into  by  woimay 
the  then  moH'fiMt  order  of  Galatraya. 
On  the  threshold  of  the  sacristia  is  the 
founder's  tomb^  which  was  originally 
outside  the  chapel,  so  that,  according 
to  his  wish,  his  body  might  be  trodden 
upon  by  eyeiy  one.  The  first  words  of 
the  epitaph  were  dictated  by  him.  He 
humbly  calls  his  ashes,  'Oenizas  del 
poor  hombre  que  ha  habido  en  el  mun- 
do.' 

In  the  sacristy  are  some  indifferent 
pictures  ascribed  to  great  masters.  In 
the  rooms  aboye,  see  the  full-length 
portrait  of  Mafiara,  by  Yald^  Leal,  not  a 
Don  Juanesque  mien  or  fiice.  Obeerye 
also  a  '  Vision  of  San  Oayetano'  quoted 
by  Cespedes,  and  two  aguadas  (water- 
colours)  on  some  books,  by  Yald^  Leal 
and  Iriarte.  The  portraits  of  distin- 
guishedmember8,cofVade8,amongst  them 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  etc. — are  most 

indifferent  MaSara  left  ;f  10,000  a-year  to  the 
establishment  he  had  reorganised,  and  several 
well-inspired  statutes  and  rules.  There  were  ibr- 
meriy  eleven  Murillos  here,  which  were  painted 
between  1660  and  1674.  Marshal  Soult  earned 
away  five,  of  whidi  the  Abraham  receivbg  the 
Angels  and  The  Prodigal  Son  were  pordused 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  According  to 
Wilkie,  these  two  are  inferior  to  those  now  at 
La  Caridad.  A  third  one,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Tomline  for  i6o,ooof.  The 
fourth.  The  Angel  and  St  Peter,  passed  In 
iSse  to  Russia.  The  finest  of  them  all,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Thirst,  is  the  Sta.  Isabel  cunog  the 
Lepers.  It  was  returned  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  is  now  at  the  Picture  Gallery  of 
San  Fernando,  Madrid.  For  this  and  the  San 
Juan  de  Dies,  Murillo  was  paid  i6,84or.  The 
pictures  of  Abraham,  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Pro- 
digal Son,  and  the  St  Peter  and  Angel,  were 
paid  9o,ooor.  For  his  two  best,  Vald^  Leal 
was  paid  574ar.  (archives  of  the  establishment) ; 
there  b  a  saiall  Viigin  de  Belem,  over  Roldan's 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Murilla 

San  Lorenzo, — Five  naves,  formeriy 
a  mosque.  Its  former  principal  entrance 
is  blocked  upi  Its  miracidous  Yiigin 
de,Rocamador  dates  ISth  century.  Its 
retablo  mayor,  with  its  four  medallions. 
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and  a  San  Lorenio^  an  by  Montana 
The  SeSor  de  Qran  Poder  is  also  by  him, 
and  is  considered  reiy  fine.  Pietwm, — 
A  Conoepcion,  by  Frandsco  Pacheco, 
1624.  An  Annunciation,  by  Pedio  de 
Villegas  Marmolejo,  who  is  bnried  here. 
His  epitaph  is  by  Arias  MontaAo,  the 
Escorial  librarian. 

San  Miffuel, — ^This,  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  here^  was  reboilt  by  King 
Don  Pedro.  In  the  high*  chapel  is 
buried  Don  Pedro's  '  yalido*  or  farour- 
ite  Martin  Yafiez  de  Aponte.  In  1647, 
the  archsBologist  and  poet,  Bodrigo 
Caro^  was  buried  here.  The  style  is 
ogiyal,  of  14th  century.  The  portal, 
arches^  etc.,  are  ornamented  with  nails. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  fpll  of 
flowers  and  the  leaf  ornament  The 
Christ  bearing  His  Cross  is  a  master- 
piece of  Montana  The  pictures  are 
indifferent  and  copies. 

Scm  ClemeiUe, — Built  on  the  site  of  a 
Moorish  palace,  belonged  to  the  Cister- 
tian  nunsL  It  is  a  real  monasterio, 
from  being  the  burial-house  of  seyeral 
crowned  heads.  Here  are  buried  Pedro 
el  Cruel's  mother,  Maria  of  Portugal, 
wife  of  Alfonso XI.,  and  the  latter  king's 
two  brothers,  and  in  the  choir  sevaal 
infantas.  Obsenre  the  curious  beam- 
work  and  roo(  the  hall,  and  dome  fres- 
coes ;  the  azul^os,.  which  date  1588. 
Pic^rec.— High  Altor,  plateresque  style, 
by  Montana ;  portrut  of  St.  Ferdinand 
by  Yald^  Leal ;  two  pictures  of  him 
by  Pacheco ;  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
caired  by  Nuftez  Delgado,  and  painted 
by  Pacheco— «  fine  work. 

San  FietnU,  ^hvit  little  remains  of 
the  former  church  (800)  and  subsequent 
mosque.  The  brick  apse  with  agimeces, 
the  three  claraboyas  or  circular  loop- 
holes which  light  the  three  nayes,  and 
probably  the  Saracenic-looking  wooden 
roof;  are  the  only  restiges.  The  pic- 
tures forming  the  principal  retablo  are 
by  Yarela  (16tJi  centuiy),  a  pupil  of 


Roelas ;  have  been  scattered  about  In 
the  Church.  They  represent  scenes 
firom  the  life  of  San  Vicente.  Pidwn. 
— Christ,  by  Morales.  A  basso-relievo 
medallion,  'The  Descent,'  by  Pedro 
Delgado,  a  pupil  of  Mioer  Florentine, 
and  who^  with  Morel,  worked  at  the 
Cathedral  Tenebrario. 

San  Julian, — Gothic  portal  with 
statues  of  saints,  three  naves,  of  which 
two  are  blocked  up.  On  one  of  its 
walls,  Sanchez  Castro  painted  a  colossal 
St  Cristobal  in  1 488.  It  was  repainted 
and  spoilt  in  1776.  The  head  was  not 
as  much  daubed  orer,  and  is  fine.  To 
the  left  is  a  better  preserved  Holy  Family 
by  same,  both  of  which  are  Interesting 
data  for  the  history  of  the  Sevillian 
school  The  Concepoion  at  the  altar  is 
ascribed  to  A.  Cano. 

Stek  Lueieu — Picture,  a  Concepcion 
by  Cano,  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint 
by  Roelas. 

San  Juan  de  la  PBUma. — Formerly  41 
mosque ;  repaired  in  18th  century.  Ob- 
serve the  ornamentation  of  heads  of 
nails,  lions'  and  dogs'  heads ;  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  Mezias.  That  of 
Pedro  Mezia,  chronicler  of  Charles  Y., 
has  a  fine  epitaph  by  A.  Montafio. 
Pictures, — ^A  Crucifixion  by  Campatka, 
hard ;  but  the  Yirgin  and  Magdalen 
finely  painted,  and  the  expression  good. 
'San  Juan'  carved  in  wood  by  Cas- 
tilla 

San  Etteban, — ^A  former  mosque^  the 
Moorish  style  of  which  was  repair^l' 
by  Pedro  el  Cruel ;  too  rare  an  instanoe 
in  Spain  of  Spanish  kings  keeping  up 
that  art  of  the  infidel  Pidiuires,  etc — 
A  Crucifixion  by  CampaOa ;  an  Infant 
Christ  by  Montana 

San  leidoro, — ^The  church  itself  in- 
different Piawres,—M  Transito,  or 
death  of  the  tutelar,  by  Roelas.  T)us 
is  considered  his  best  work.  '  The  face 
of  the  dying  saint  upheld  by  his  sorrow- 
ing ^ergy  is  very  fine,  and  the  tubjeot 
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suggwts  A  compwifloii  which  would  be 
fatal  to  most  pictures ;  it  Teminds  us 
of  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Domenichino ;  nor  do  I  belieye  that, 
as  a  whole,  the  work  of  Roelas  would 
lose  by  juxtaposition  with  that  master- 
piece.' (Sir  Ed.  Head,  'Hand  of  Paint- 
ing' p.  108.)  St  Anthony  and  St 
Paul,  by  OampaAa,  repainted.  Pictures 
by  yal<ys ;  £1  Oirenco,  carved  by  6g on. 

OoUgio  de  3faeB$  Bodrigo.  — ^It  was  the 
first  uniyersity  of  Seville,  founded,  and 
the  edifice  built,  by  Oanon  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Santaclla,  1472.  See  his  epitaph, 
'Disdte  mortales  ooelestia  qunrere, 
nostra  in  dneres  laudem  gloria  prima 
redit'  The  Estudios  Generales  were 
removed  in  1769  by  Charles  III.  to  the 
Jesuits'  House,  who  had  been  just  ex- 
pelled. Portrait  of  founder,  by  Zur- 
baran;  has  been  sadly  repainted  by 
Yejarana 

CoUgiata  de  San  Salvador, — An 
ancient  mosque  rebuilt  middle  of  17th 
oentury  ;  the  style  churrigueresque. 
Image  of  San  Cristobal,  by  Montana  ; 
Stas.  Justa  and  Rufina^  by  Comejo. 
Observe  the  Moorish  patio,  and  the 
miraculous  Cristo  de  los  Desamparados. 

San  Andris, — Pictures  by  Yillegas 
Karmolejo,  and  a  fine  Concepcion  by 
Montana 

Saoh  Alberto, — ^Pictures  by  Pacheoo. 

Ommum  Sandorwn, — ^A  very  Moor- 
ish looking  church,  one  of  the  finest 
which  D.  Pedro  rebuilt 
'  San  Pedro. — ^A  former  mosque.  A 
fine  retablo  picture  by  Campafia,  in- 
jured. The  Delivery  of  St  Peter,  by 
Boelas. 

Sta,  Maria  la  Slanca, — ^A  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Murillo,  in  his  earliest 
style  ;  a  Dead  Christ,  by  L.  de  Yaigas, 
iigured,  but  magnificently  painted. 

The  church  of  the  present  universUy 
was  erected  for  the  Jesuits  after  designs 
by  Herrera,  and  belongs,  as  all  his  did, 
to  the  clusio  style.     Observe  in  the 


retablo  three  pictures  by  Boelas — a  Holy 
Family  with  a  fine  figure  of  a  Jesuit 
in  the  foreground  ;  the  Virgin  and  St 
Joseph,  fine,  and  the  colouring  excel- 
lent Observe,  also^  the  Kativity  and 
Adoration.  These  three  pictures  are 
considered  by  some  as  Boelas'  finest 
examples  in  Seville.  The  Holy  Family 
above  is  by  Francisco  Pacheca  An 
Infant  also  by  him  is  not  as  good. 
The  Crucifixion  was  carved  by  Mon- 
tana and  the  colossal  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  are  also  ascribed  to 
him.  The  Medina-Celi  family  have 
their  tombs  here ;  they  are  very  fine, 
and  deserve  close  examination. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Church  of  San 
Martin  are  some  early  pictures  by 
Herrera  el  Viejo,  mostly  indifferent 
A  fine  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  by 
Yald^  The  azul^os  of  Chapel  de 
Qallejo,  built  1(»00,  repaired  1614,  are 
very  beautiful. 

In  chapel  of  San  Bematrdo, — A  Last 
Judgment  by  Heirera  el  Yiejo;  the 
colouring  is  good ;  a  San  Bernardo, 
sculptured  by  Montan^  well  executed  ; 
and  a  somewhat  indifferent  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Yarela,  wanting 
especially  in  vigour  of  expression  and 
life.  There  were  upwards  of  140 
churches  formerly  in  Seville^  each  a 
rich  museum  of  works  of  art  The 
French  invasion,  neglect,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  convents,  were  the  causes  of 
their  present  decayed  state.  Most 
are  interesting  still,  and  having  been 
mosques,  and  subsequently  modified 
by  the  conquerors,  present  a  medley, 
not  always  ineffective,  of  the  Saracenic, 
ogival,  and  even  Bomanesque  styles. 


The  'Piotnre  -  Gallery  of  Seville 
was  the  former  Church  and  Convent  de 
la  Meroed,  founded  in  1249  by  St  Fer- 
dinand, and  rebuilt  It  was  formed  in 
1888  by  the  care  of  Sr.  B<garano,  a  di» 
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tingaished  painter  of  Seyille,  who  wm 
aided  by  Tolontaiy  sabecriptioxu.  The 
pictoies  it  contaiiis  were  sayed  from 
destruction,  neglect,  and  bargains  bj 
Dean  Cepero,  tt^o  yean  before  the  sup- 
pression of  convents,  and  after  thdr 
return  from  Oibraltar,  whither,  during 
the  French  inyasion,  D.  Luis  Ordo&ez, 
a  patriotic  amateur,  had  sent  them. 
The  church  itself  is  indifferent  The 
two  patios  are  fine  ;  the  chapel,  of  one 
naye,  with  fine  frescoes,  is  being  ar- 
ranged to  contain  the  pictures  now  ill 
distributed,  and  a  new  catalogue  is 
abouttobepublished.  ^*  Forpermission 
send  cord  by  the  inierpreUio  the  S. 
Director  del  Museo ;  for  any  subse- 
quent yisits  the  porters  xnake  no 
difficulties. 

This  picture-gallery,  the  finest  in 
Spain  after  that  of  Madrid,  is  especially 
rich  in  Murillos,  of  great  tbIuc  and 
good  preservation.  There  are  besides 
several  very  precious  Zurbarans,  Roelas, 
Yald^s,  etc.,  whoso  authenticity  is  un- 
questionable. Murillo  has  the  honour 
of  a  special  and  separate  salon,  and 
here  that  great  master  may  be  studied 
to  advantage.  Most  of  the  works  here 
he  painted  for  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
which  was  built  in  1627,  doee  to 
Puerta  de  Cordoba,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed in  1835.  The  retablo  of  the 
high  altar  was  full  of  pictures  by  him, 
and  each  formed  a  sublime  page  of  one 
of  those  poems  called  rotables,  that 
were  inspired  in  the  noiseless  cloisters 
of  a  convent,  or  the  sombre  naves  of  a 
cathedral  The  larger  painting  in  the 
centre  represented  a  mystic  episode  of 
the  life  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  gene- 
rally known  as  'The  Jubilee  of  the 
Porciuncnla.'  On  the  sides,  and  as 
pendants,  were  hung^  to  the  right, 
Stas.  Justa  y  Rufina,  now  here ;  on  the 
left,  San  Leandro  and  St.  Buenaventura, 
both  of  whose  grave  masouUne  char- 
acter contrasted  with  the  soft  expres- 


sion of  the  two  Virgins.  Above  were 
placed  St  John  in  the  Desert,  and 
Joseph  and  the  Child  (both  here),  and 
over  them  the  half-sized  St  Antiiony 
and  St  FeUz  of  Cantalicia  crowning 
the  composition  and  each  as  the  titie 
of  the  two  open  pages.  Under  the 
central  painting  hung .  the  charming 
Virgin  and  Child  of  which  there  are 
so  many  engravings  now  about  the 
world.  In  the  apse  of  that  church, 
Murillo  painted  the  first  and  last  page 
of  the  Gospel — viz.  The  Annunciation 
— all  brightness,  youth,  hope,  and  hea- 
venly bliss  at  the  forthcoming  birth  of 
Christ,  and  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  full  of 
the  deepest  feeling  of  woe  and  bereave- 
ment; sombre  melancholy,  a  painted 
'Stabat  MatcT '  of  Rossini's.  The  rest 
of  the  paintings  were  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent chapels,  and  most  of  them  are 
to  be  seen  here. 

Salon  de  MurUlo* — (Beginning  on 
left  on  entering.) 

Ka  162.  San  Felix,  head  of  saint, 
very  fine,  rich  colouring  of  frock. 

No.  149.  San  Augustin,  early,  face 
not  very  expressive. 

No.  162.  Adoration  of  Shepherds. 

No.  805.  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  of  in- 
ferior degree. 

No.  161.  A  Concepdon,  small  size, 
a  charming  picture,  worthy  of  Murillo's 
appellation,  'Elpintor  de  las  Concep- 
ciones.* 

No.  167.  Virgen  de  Belem  (Bethle- 
hem.) The  Virgin's  mouth  pinched  up, 
and  the  Child  too  statuesque.  The 
draperies  hang  gracefully  about;  and 
the  white  linen  is  exquisitely  folded, 
but  the  colour  turning  to  blue.  Com- 
pare this  with  La  Vierge  an  Chapelet,at 
the  Louvre,  Na  647. 

No.  160.  Annimciation.  The  co- 
louring very  fine  ;  here  he  truly  paints, 
as  was  said  of  him,  'con  leohe  y 
sangre.' 

No.   156.    The  tatelars  of  Seville^ 
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Saints  Jnsta  and  Roflna,  holding  the 
Giralda  in  their  hands.  Two  perfect 
types  of  the  lower  orders,  selected  at 
Triana.  Of  the  Calido  or  2d  style. 
According  to  a  tradition,  they  sup- 
ported the  Moorish  tower  when  a  tem- 
pest was  blowing  which  threatened  to 
pull  it  down.  It  is  painted  with  care, 
and  beautifully  coloured.  The  crock- 
ery, jugs^  et&,  on  the  foreground,  are 
still  those  seen  in  every  market 

Na  158.  A  Ooncepcion ;  Tery  rich 
blues. 

No  156.  Santo  Tomas  de  VillanueTa 
giving  alms.  From  the  Capuchin  Gon- 
yent  This  was  the  painter's  favourite 
picture,  which  he  called  'mi  cuadro.' 
'  It  was  very  much  admir^  by  Wilkie, 
who  calls  it  one  of  the  finest  by  this 
master.'  ('  Life  of  Wilkie,'  u.  p.  614.) 
'  In  the  saint's  face  and  figure  there  is 
a  wonderful  union  of  dignity  and 
humility,  whilst  the  beggars  in  the 
front  are  admirable  for  truth  and  ex- 
pression ;  as,  for  instance,  the  boy  on 
the  left  showing  to  his  mother  the 
money  which  he  received '  (Sir  Ed. 
Head);  'and  she  looks  at  the  child 
as  lovingly  and  as  cheerful  as  if  she 
were  not  a  poor  beggar  woman '  (Mdme. 
Hahn-Hahn's  'Beisebriefe,'  u.  s.  182). 
The  kneeling  beggar  is  unrivalled.  It 
is  Ma  nature  prise  sur  le  fait'  The 
colouring  is  warm  and  rich,  and  the 
composition  wonderful.  It  has,  .we 
think,  only  another  pendant  to  com- 
pare to  it  among  all  the  works  of 
MuriUo,  and  that  is  the  St.  Elisabeth 
at  the  picture-gallery  of  San  Fernando, 
Madrid. 

No.  165.  -  Yirgen  de  la  Servilleta  (or 
Virgin  of  the  Napkin),  so  called  be- 
cause aaid  to  have  been  painted  on  a 
dinner  napkin,  and  was  a  gift  to  the 
cook  at  the  convent  when  Murillo 
worked  at  the  Capuchinos  at  Cadiz. 
The  drapery  is  very  fine,  and  the  babe 
belongs  to  that   happy  race  of  tiny 


mortals  described  by  ladies  as  'perfect 
darlings.'  The  Virgin's  face  is  rather 
sensual  than  expressive  of  ideality. 

No.  169.  A  Concepcion.  The 
cherubs  are  represented  in  every  pos- 
sible attitude.  The  colours,  espedallr 
the  blues,  seem  to  be  undergoing  a  sloii 
but  certain  decomposition. 

Na  161.  St  Francis  embracing  the 
Crucified  Saviour ;  belongs  to  the  Sd 
style  (vaporoso)  j  a  magnificent  com- 
position ;  deeply  meditated ;  carefully 
executed  ;  ftiU  of  grandeur,  piety,  and 
genius.  The  saint's  countenance,  ex- 
pressive of  ecstatio  fervour  and  reveren- 
tial awe^  is  admirably  painted. 

No.  164.  San  Felix  de  CantaUcia, 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  his  arms.  The 
Virgin  is  leaning  forward  to  receive 
him ;  '  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Murillo's  colouring,  and  vaporoso 
style ;  the  child  is,  perhaps,  Mu- 
rillo's best  nifio/  The  delicate  execu- 
tion and  colour  of  this  great  work, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Virgin's  figure, 
make  it,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  other 
of  the  series ;  certainly  in  my  opinion, 
superior  to  the  St  Anthony  in  the  cathe- 
dral'   (Sir  Ed.  Head.  'Hand.  Paint') 

No.  162.  SS.  Leandi'o  and  Buena- 
ventura ;  classed  among  the  finest  of 
the  masters  by  Wilkie ;  an  exaggerated 
praise  perhaps,  for,  laying  aside  the 
admirable  treatment  of  the  drapery, 
and  the  expression,  attitude,  and  draw- 
ing of  the  saint  on  right  of  spectator, 
the  general  effect  is  not  powerful :  8d 
manner. 

No.  168.  St  Joseph  and  the  Child. 
A  novel  treatment  of  the  saint,  who  is 
invariably  represented  as  a  thin,  hag- 
gard old  man.  The  rich  browns  of 
the  eapaparda  contrast  admirably  with 
the  soft,  milky,  fair  hands  and  face  of 
the  child.  St  Joseph's  right  hand  is 
beautiful. 

No.  168.  St  John  the  Baptist ;  a 
pendant  to  former,  and  bearing  also  the 
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painter's  effort  to  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon type  of  this  saint  The  expression 
of  ferrour  is  admirably  rendered.  The 
lamb  is  finely  painted^  especially  for  a 
Spanish  painter,  no  great  obsenrer  of 
animal  life. 

No.  107.  St  Agustin. 

Ko.  166.  La  Piedad,  or  Yiigin  and 
Angels,  and  a  Dead  Ohrist  Great 
feelhig  in  the  expression ;  the  Angels 
pleasing. 

No.  157.  St  Anthony  of  Tadna. 
Considered  by  many  as  finer  than  the. 
St  Anthony  at  the  cathedral  The 
saint's  head  is  magnificent,  and  tlie 
Child  indeed  God-like.  Go  as  close  to 
it  as  possible,  and  study  ereiy  detail  of 
the  saint's  head,  for  it  is  a  wonder  of 
painting — a  tour  de  force. 

No.  169.  The  same  sabject»  bat  not 
the  same  inspiration. 

The  other  Murillos  in  the  pictore- 
galleiy  are  inferior  in  merit  A  Con- 
ception, very  largo,  and  from  the  Fran- 
ciscan Convont  In  the  Several  rooms, 
observe  especially — 

Zurbaran, — ^Apotheosis  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Carried  away  by  Sonlt,  and 
recovered  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  It  is  considered  by  all  as 
that  painter's  masterpiece,  who  was 
called  the  Spanish  Caravaggio  ;  'but,' 
says  Sir  £.  Head,  'the  Pieti  of  the 
Italian  master  in  the  Vatican,  though 
finei,  does  not  in  my  opinion  come  near 
it  Indeed,  there  are  few  pictures  in 
the  world  which  are  superior  to  it' 
The  composition  is  simple  but  appro- 
priate. Above  in  glory  are  represented 
the  Christ  and  Virgin,  with  St  Paul 
and  St  Dominic ;  and  below  is  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  with  the  four  Doctors 
of  the  Latin  Church — Ambrose^  Augus- 
tin,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  (St  Thomas 
was  treated  as  the  fifth  Doctor  by  Pins 
V.  in  1668).  Nearest  of  all  kneel 
Charles  V.  and  Arch.  Deza,  the  founder 
of  the  college  of  Sto.  Tomas,  for  which 


it  was  painted  in  1625.  The  St  Tho- 
mas's head  is  a  portrait  of  D.  Agustin  de 
Escobar.  'A  superb  picture  which 
places  that  master  (Zurbann)  next  to 
Murillo^  and  in  a  style  that  we  could 
wish  the  great  painter  of  Seville  had  in 
some  degree  followed.'  ('  Life  of 
Wilkie,'  iL  pi  529.)  'It  exhibits  the 
powerful  drawing  of  Caravaggio,  and  the 
rich  colonring  of  Titian,  and  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  work  of  art'  (Heakins* 
Spain  as  it  is,'  voL  ii.  p.  829.) 

San  Enrique  de  Sufon,  the*  Padre 
Etemo,  San  Bruno  before  Urban  II., 
San  Luis  Bertram,  a  Saviour,  the 
Viigin  protecting  the  Monks,  and.  San 
Hugo  in  the  Befectory.  They  are 
somewhat  injured,  but  still  very  fine. 

jRoeAeoQ.— -San  Pedro  Nolasco. 

Juan  del  Castillo. — ^The  master  of 
Murillo  and  Cano.  Four  subjects  from 
Life  of  the  Viigin,  formerly  at  '  Monte 
Sion.'    The  Coronation  is  the  best 

Herrera  el  Vi^o. — San  Hermene- 
gildo  ;  very  Italian-like.  Tlie  merit  of 
this  picture  procured  Philip  IV. 's  par- 
don for  a  foigery  he  had  been  guilty  of. 
It  has  been  retouched.  His  San 
JBcuUio  '  is  bold  and  Bibera-like ;  ob- 
serve the  kneeling  bishop  and  the 
handling  of  the  drapery,  for  in  it  is  the 
germ  of  Vehtzquez. '  (Ford. )  '  A  wild, 
grand  composition,  and  the  angel  in  the 
foreground  very  fine ;  but  the  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  is  not  good.'  (Hoe- 
kins,  ii  p.  830.) 

Boelas. — San  Andres ;  veiy  powerful 
and  Italian-like. 

Ciapedea. — ^A  Last  Supper ;  a  Christ, 
both  very  fine. 

FaUUs  Leal, — Several  subjects  frt)m 
Life  of  St  Jerome,  formerly  at  the 
Geronimo  Convent. 

FnUeL — Calvario,  Descent,  Viigin, 
Crucifixion,  formerly  at  Las  Bubas. 
They  are  his  best 

Juan  de  Varela. — Battle  of  GUTi|]0| 
considered  very  fine. 
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Martin  de  Fob, — JjiUBt  Judgment; 
fine,  ahd  rery  celebrated  ;  formerly  at 
the  Angostine  Convent,  and  executed  in 
1670.  Pacheco,  page  201,  tellausthat 
the  female  nudities  of  this  picture 
troubled  so  the  mind  of  the  priests 
during  mass  that  it  prevented  their  say- 
ing it  quietly  before  it ;  and  a  bishop 
who  had  been  in  the  Indies  declared  he 
would  rather  stand  a  hurricane  in  the 
Gull  of  Bermuda  than  perform  mass 
again  opposite  to  it 

0(fifa. — Portrait  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

There  are  no  Velazquez*,  though  Se- 
ville was  his  native  place  (the  one  re- 
presenting a  Friar  Begging  is  ascribed 
to  him,  and  is  very  much  iignred) ;  no 
Canos  either,  strange  to  say,  nor  Luis 
de  Vargas.  The  minor  painters  of  the 
Sevilliui  school  have  some  examples 
here.  The  best  are  by  Tobar,  Seb. 
Gomez  (Mulato)  Francisco  Meneses, 
Andres  Perez,  J.  Sim,  Gutierrez,  etc. 

Sculpture. — In  the  patios  are  several 
fWigments  of  statues,  columns,  etc., 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Italica.  They 
are  of  no  great  merit,  and  mostly  be- 
long to  the  period  of  decline  in  Roman 
art  Nevertheless,  a  fine  head  of  a 
Minerva,  a  small  Venus,  some  busts  of 
Roman  Emperors,  and  two  very  fine 
torsos,  belong,  according  to  some,  to  a 
more  flourishing  state  of  art  The  in- 
scriptions are  unimportant  One  in 
the  larger  patio  is  allusive  to  Val. 
Maximianus'  pacification  of  Bsetica 
and  another  to  Bacchus.  'Libero 
Patri  Sacr.,'  etc.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
fine  iron  cross,  by  Sebastian  Cond^ 
1692.  The  magnificent  Silleris,  by 
Cornejo^  once  at  the  Cartuga,  has  been 
recently  removed  to  the  cathedral  of 
Cadiz. 

By  MdntanSs, — A  fine  Sto.  Domingo, 
and  a  crucifix. 

San  Bruno,— Yery  beautiful ;  placed 
recently  in  the  larger  room,  formerly 
the  church  itselt 


The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues. 

St  John.    A  good  Virgin  and  Child. 

Torrigiano, — A  terra  cotta  St  Je- 
rome from  the  convent  of  Buena- Vista. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  screens  and 
sepulchre  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  rival  of  M.  Angelo. 
The  saint  is  represented  gazing  on  a 
cross,  whilst  he  is  holding  a  stone  with 
which  he  is  striking  his  breast  to  do 
penance.  The  anatomy  is  very  fine; 
the  expression  of  the  fiuse  of  this  pious 
madman  is  excellent 

To  copy  any  picture,  apply  to  S. 
Director.  This  gentleman  and  D.  An- 
tonio Lara  copy  also  very  fairly,  and  at 
moderate  chaiges. 

LiBRABiss. — Colombine,  Archives  of 
the  Indies,  Provincial  Biblioteoa  de  la 
Universidad. 

BIBLIOTEOA    OOLOMBINA. 

Admittance  free. 

Open  daSij,  except  on  holidayi,  from  lo  A.11.  to 
9  P.M..  In  the  months  of  June,  Jaly,  August, 
September,  the  hours  are  from  7  to  xo^  morning 
only.  The  director  is  styled  '  Ilustxiamo  Sr. 
BibUotecurio  Capitular  de  la  Biblioteca  Cobm* 
Una.'  The  employ^  are  obliging,  but  not  well 
informed,  and  the  catalogue  is  very  second  rate. 

This  library  was  chiefly  formed  by 
the  legacy  of  Fernando  Colon,  son  of 
the  great  Christopher  Columbus.  He 
was  a  learned  scholar,  as  well  as  a  brave 
and  skilful  soldier,  accompanied  his 
fjftther  and  unde  Don  Di^go  several 
times  to  America,  and  was  in  aU  the 
wars  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Gennany. 
His  projects  of  founding  academies, 
schools,  libraries^  were  most  excellent, 
but  he  died  without  realising  them,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  Chapter  his  private 
library  amounting  to  some  20,00G 
volumes,  which  were  slowly  incr^tfed 
afterwards  to  their  present  number, 
80,000,  but  through  neglect,  worms, 
and  insects  of  all  sorts,  Columbus*  own 
set  of  books  are  now  reduced  to  10,000. 
Among  other  curious  books,  oolleoted 
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by  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are : 
a  '  Diyina  Gommedia,'  contemporary  of 
Dante;  the  'Teeoro/  a  translation  of 
that  written  hy  Dante's  master,  Bru- 
nette Latini;  the  'Misal  del  Cardinal 
Mendoza,'  of  16th  centnry,  foil  of 
cnrioiis  and  beautiful  illuminations. 
See  especially  the  Death  of  Christ 
The  Pontifical,  in  folio  (in  stand  or 
table  No.  149),  of  1890,  ought  to  be 
carefully  studied  by  those  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  dresses, 
furniture,  buildings,  arms,  and  ships, 
etc.,  of  tiiat  period,  which  are  referred 
to  in  its  numerous  cuts.  The  illumi- 
nations of  the  'Hisal  Ilispalcnse' 
(No.  12),  folio  of  14th  to  15th  century, 
especially  the  capital  letters,  are  glo- 
rious. See  also  miniature  illustration  by 
Guillen  de  Urrea  in  the  EyangeUstario, 
foUo  (table  146,  No.  6). 

The  MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of 
Spain  and  of  the  locality  are  not  yery 
important.  For  those  on  this  city,  see 
end  of  Seyille.  There  ia  interesting  MS. 
poetry  of  Dante,  Petrarco,  Cecco  d'As- 
coli,  etc  Of  Columbus  himself  there 
is  but  little  here,  and  what  there  is 
has  already  been  published  by  Naya- 
rette  and  Trying^  etc.  Amongst  others 
is  the  'Tractatus  de  Imagine  Mundi' 
of  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly,  published 
in  1480,  at  Louyain.  It  contains  all 
the  information  of  Ptolemy,  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  etc.,  on  the  form  of  the  world. 
Columbus  copied  it  with  his  own  hand 
and  added  notes,  which  are  not  impor- 
tant. There  is  also  a  tract  written  by 
him  to  satisfy  the  Inquisition,  and  de- 
claring that  his  discoyery  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures.  Documents 
relatiye  to  him  and  his  journeys  may 
be  looked  for  at  the  Archiyo  de  Indias 
here,  at  Madrid,  at  Duke  d'Osuna's 
and  Dukede  Vnragua's  libraries,  atBib- 
lioteca  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  etc.,  but 
the  most  yaluable  are  no  doubt  locked 
up  at  the  Vatican.   His  letters  haye  been 
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admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Migor. 
'  Select  Letters  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus,' eta  London,  1857.  Hackluyt 
Society,  yoL  L  8.  The  portraits  aboye 
the  book-shelyes  are  all  of  archbishops 
of  SeyiUa  Notice^  besides,  a  physician 
(Frandsoo  Bonifas),  by  A.  Okno,  a^d 
an  inferior  Murillo^  San  Fernando.  On 
the  staircase  is  the  tomb  of  Inigo  Men- 
doza  (1497).  In  Cuarto  de  los  Sub- 
sidies is  a  Piedad  by  Juan  NuAez.  In 
the  Sala  de  la  Hermandad  del  Santiaimo 
is  a  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  by  Her- 
rera  the  younger,  and  others  by  Arteaga ; 
the  Infant  Sayiour  is  by  Montana 

The  Colombine,  as  the  Archiyo  de 
Indias  and  most  libraries  in  Spain,  has 
neyer  been  properly  inyestigated,  foreign 
literati  yisiting  it  for  a  determined  ob- 
ject Selior  D.  Aurel  Femas.  Guerra 
found  out  quite  recently,  in  the  Colum- 
bine, a  yery  yaluable  MS.  It  is  re- 
gistered A,  lil'i,  and  with  the  title. 
No.  4,  Poesias,  Palacio,  Yaria ;  MSS. 
T.  4.  The  contents  haye  beoi  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago  in  an  appendix 
to  the  interesting  and  important  biblio- 
graphical work.  'Ensayodeunabibli- 
oteca  EspaAola  de  Libros  raros  y  curi- 
osos,'  by  Messrs.  Zarco  del  Yalle  and 
Rayon  from  notes  by  GaUardo,  a  judici- 
ous book-worm.  They  consist  of  a  long, 
admirable  letter  of  Ceryantes  to  a  Mend, 
on  the  Fiesta  of  San  Juan  de  Alfarache. 
Two  charming  entremeses  by  Cenrantes ; 
one  entitled  '  La  Carcel  de  Seyill%'  the 
other  'El  Hospital  de  los  Podridos,'  and 
a  '  Relacion  de  la  Carcel  de  Seyilla,'  by 
the  same,  abounding  in  most  yaluable 
information,  as  illustrating  his  and 
Queyedo's  works,  besides  seyen  'ro- 
mances' etc,  and  an  Opuscule  by  Gutl- 
erre  de  Cetina. 

tTniyeraity  Iilbrary.— Open  daily, 
except  on  holidays  (admittance  free), 
same  hours,  etc.,  as  for  Colombine. 
This  lilnrary,  now  amounting  to  some 
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60,000  Tolnmea,  wu  foimed  by  Seftores 
Villa  and  Cepero  with  books  proceeding 
from  the  Jesuits  and  suppressed  con- 
vents. In  1846,  the  important  one  of 
the  Ool^go  Mayor  de  Maese  Rodrigo 
was  added  to  the  ftmd,  and  a  year  after 
that  of  San  Acasia.  It  is  situated  in 
the  lower  floor  of  the  Uniyersity  Build- 
ing, and  the  Beadlng-R6om  is  about 
IM  ft  long.  The  Catalogue,  rara  avis 
in  this  land,  is  yery  well  got  up  and 
classified.  There  are  seyeral  yery  im- 
portant MSS.  relatiye  to  ecclesiastical 
histoiy,  fneros,  charts,  chronicles,  cisssio 
authors,  theology,  nunUsmatica^  etc. 

Arehivo  de  Indias  is  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  of  documents  on 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  who  ordered,  in 
1781,  that  all  the  papers  extant  at 
Simancas,  relatiye  to  America,  that  had 
already  been  collected  in  1778,  should 
be  sent  to  Seville^  where  they  were 
placed  in  the  Consulado  or  Lonja. 
The  fine  Doric  mahogany  book-cases 
were  begun  by  his  orders  ;  the  Seville 
Inquisitor  Lara  classified  the  papers, 
and  Cean  Bermudez  put  them  in  order. 
There  are  some  80,000  legigos,  or 
docketed  bundles,  arranged  into  the 
eleven  audiencias  into  which  Spain  and 
America  were  divided,  including  Fili- 
pinas.  Each  audicncia  is  divided  into 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  branches ; 
and  those  under  the  name  of  the  autho- 
rities, corporation,  and  indiriduals  who 
are  the  object  of  them,  arranged  chrono- 
logically ;  several  other  bundles,  un- 
classifiable,  are  collected  under  the  name 
of  Indiferentes.  The  indices,  alpha- 
betically drawn  up,  etc.,  are  in  great 
order.  The  archivero  and  oficialus  most 
civil,  and  all  facilities  to  copy,  investi- 
gate, etc.,  readily  granted.  The  con- 
tents are  very  important  for  the  History 
of  Spain,  that  of  the  Colonies,  that  of 
South  America,  the  Slave-Trade,  etc 
The  author  of  the  last  valuable  work 


on  the  Slave-Trade  has  derived  much 
useful  information  fh>m  these  archivea. 
*The  Spanish  Conquest  of  America  and 
its  relation  to  the  Histoiy  of  Slavery  and 
the  Government  of  Colonies,'  by  A. 
Helps,  8  vols.  8vo.  London,  1865-57. 
They  are  nevertheleai  still  veiy  little 
known,  and  deserve  investigation. 
Among  the  curiosities  are:  The  ori- 
ginal treaty  between  the  Cathedral 
singers  and  Columbus,  dated  at  Santa 
F^  close  to  Granada.  A  letter,  written 
by  PizaiTo's  seoretaiy,  in  his  name^  ss 
tlie  discoverer  of  Peru  knew  better 
how  to  wield  a  sword  than  handle  a 
pen.  His  conventions  with  Almagro, 
who  was  as  ignorant,  are  drawn  up  by 
Juau  de  Panes  and  Alvaro  del  Quico. 
The  papers  signed  Bart  de  los  Casaa, 
the  slaves'  advocate,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, ' El  Procurador  de  los  Indies,'  will 
be  found  interesting.  There  is  a  curious 
letter  of  Cervantes,  being  a  petition  for 
a  reward  or  compensation  for  the  hand 
he  had  lost  at  Lepanto.  Philip  1 1,  writes 
on  the  margin,  disdainfully  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Consejo  di  Indias. 
The  few  pictures  here  are  indifferent 

PcUaee  of  San  Tdmo. — This  most 
charming  and  semi-oriental  residence 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpen- 
sier  is  situated  on  the  fashionable  pro- 
menade, with  views  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir, Torre  del  Oro^  etc,  and  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  gardens  full  of 
orange-trees,  citrons,  and  rare  American 
plants.  The  building  was  erected 
about  1681  for  Charles  II.,  who  des- 
tined it  for  a  school  for  the  navy, 
which  it  continued  to  be  till  1849,  when 
the  Queen  caused  it  to  be  given  to  her 
sister,  tlie  Duchesse  de  Montpensier. 
It  has  been  considerably  altered  and 
improved,  and  the  long  facade  to  the 
garidena  is  of  great  taste  and  elt^gance. 
The  principal  fa9ade  is,  like  the  rest, 
chuiriguereBque,   and  decorated  ¥nth 
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jnarblea,  eta ;  it  cost  £10,000.  The 
rooms  are  handsomelj  fitted  np^  and 
most  have  fountains  in  the  summer. 
There  are  some  curiosities  to  be  seen ; 
:nch  as  the  identical  guitar,  with  a 
musical  box  inside,  which  was  used  by 
Queen  Isabella ;  a  sword  of  Pedro  d 
Cruel ;  and  the  interesting  one  which 
belonged  first  to  the  Conde  Feman 
Gonzalez,  and  then  to  Garci  Perez  de 
Vargas,  who  contributed  to  the  capture 
of  Seville,  under  St.  Ferdinand.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Colom.  Library.  The 
old  inscription  on  a  paper  close  by  is 
by  way  of  a  monologue  pronounced  by 
the  sword  itself,  and  ends : — 

Soy  la  octava  maravilla. 
En  oortar  moras  gargantas 
Non  aabrtf  decir  cuantes. — 
Mas  ai  que  gantf  A  Serilla. 

There  is  a  fine  clock  and  candelabra 
by  Benvenuto  CellinL  There  are  some 
good  pictures,  besides  the  series  of 
family  portraits,  mostly  daubs,  but  good 
likenesses. 

Notice  especially  a  fine  Piedad  by 
Morales ;  pictures  of  saints  by  Herrera 
el  Yicjo ;  four  subjects  of  Life  of 
Christ — Nativity,  Circumcision,  An- 
nunciation, and  Adoration — by  Zur- 
baran,  fine,  especially  the  last,  which 
is  admirably  composed ;  a  Sketch  by 
Yald&i  Leal ;  a  Martyrdom  by  Ribeia ; 
repulsive,  but  full  of  vigour  and  good 
colouring.  By  Murillo,  a  beautiful 
Yirgon  de  la  Fi^a ;  the  Viigin's  face  is 
all  love  and  tenderness ;  it  was  sold  to 
Louis  Philippe  by  a  Seville  nobleman, 
the  Conde  del  Aguila,  for  £3000.  By 
Orrente,  several  Landscapes  with  ani- 
mals, fine  specimens  of  his  style.  A 
Hare,  by  Meneses ;  and  a  charming 
picture,  Ladies  looking  out  of  a  Bal- 
cony, by  Goya.  By  foreign  painters 
we  have  seen  a  'Holy  FamUy,'  by  Scb. 
del  Piombo,  powerfully  drawn  ;  a 
portrait  by  Greece  ;  a  Bubens ;  SS. 
Peter  and    Paul,  by   Frutet,    highly 


finished,  good  attitudes,  colouring  fine; 
a  Van  Ostade,  full  of  life ;  a  Jewess, 
by  Lehman ;  a  prettily-finished  Posada 
Aragonesa,  by  the  French  living  painter, 
A.  Lelenz,  etc  eta  The  oranges  are 
delicious,  and  yield  a  yearly  income  of 
£600.  For  admittance,  apply,  during 
the  absence  of  the  duques,  to  the  in- 
tendente  with  card. 

Town  Hall  {Oaaas  Chmistarialea  and 
CktpittUares), — ^A  very  fine  example  of 
the  plateresque.  The  building  was 
comnienced  about  the  beginning  of 
16th  century,  and  finished  1566.  The 
upper  and  lower  galleries,  with  arches 
and  columns,  and  the,  three  different 
fronts  or  fia^ades  at  right  angles,  date^ 
the  former  from  Philip  IL,  and  the 
latter,  which  has  still  a  purer  plater- 
esque style  about  it,  from  Charles  V. 
The  oentral  facade  is  the  prindpaL 
Over  the  balcony  are  the  statues  of 
San  Fernando  and  Saints.  The  fa9ade 
to  the  left  is  unfinished.  That  to  the 
right,  towards  Plaza  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  best,  though  not  finished' 
also.  The  great  characteristic  about 
this  most  elegant  Renaissance  palace 
lies  in  the  rich  ornamentation  of 
medallions,  pilasters,  archivaults, 
friezes,  so  detailed  and  so  delicately 
chiselled  as  it  were.  They  are  as- 
cribed to  Berruguete  the  elder.  In 
the  interior  the  Sala  Capitular,  b%ja 
and  alto,  the  staircase  and  hall,  are  all 
in  good  styla  Observe  their  arteso- 
nado  ceilings,  the  genii,  grifBns,  ser- 
pents, eta,  sculptured  in  the  staircase, 
and  its  elegant  plateresque  boveda. 
The  archives  contain  some  documents 
relative  to  public  festivities,  historical 
ceremonies,  local  events,  etc. 

The  Bxohange  {£onJa), — Merch- 
ants originally  hod  a  portion  of  the 
Alcazar  expressly  allotted  to  them^ 
called  still  '  La  Contratacion;'  but  the 
scrai-Moro  Spaniard  man  of  business 
always  endeavours  to  live  in  the  streets, 
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and  for  a  long  time  they  repaired,  in- 
stead, to  the  cool  patio  of  the  Oranges 
(cathedral). 

In  1572  the  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
Rojas,  asked  Philip  II.  to  do  away 
with  the  abuse,  and  to  bnild  a  special 
ledifice  like  the  Royal  Exchange  at 
London,  which  had  been  recently 
erected  by  Gresham.  Herrera  made 
the  designs ;  and  the  Lonja,  began  in 
1685,  was  finished  1598,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Juan  de  Mixgares, 
after  the  classic  style  then  yery  pre- 
Talent,  with  which  Minjares,  who  had 
worked  at  the  Escorial,  was  well 
acquainted.  The  building  forms  a 
perfect  square,  the  fa^es  are  high, 
denuded,  symmetrical,  with  Tuscan 
pillars,  a  heayy  cornice,  ornamented 
with  the  usual  stone  balls,  and  square 
windows  all  alike.  It  is  a  monotonous 
mass  of  brick  and  stone — very  much 
admired  by  the  Seyillanos,  with  their 
usual  panderacUm;  but  cold,  heavy, 
and  of  the  barrack-manufactory  ap- 
.pearance.  The  interior  contains  a 
noble  patio  with  two  galleries.  The 
.  Tribunal  of  Commerce  and  Archives 
of  West  Indies  are  also  here.  From 
the  Terrado,  or  terraced  roof  of  the 
Lo^ja,  the  view  of  Seville  is  fine  and 
extensive. 

Archbi3hap'9  Pdlae$, — Situated  E.  of 
Cathedral ;  dose  to'  the  Oiralda.  The 
former  palace  was  behind  the  Chapel 
de  la  Antigua  (cathedral),  and  dose  to 
the  Loiga.  The  present  one,  built  in 
17th  century,  is.  very  spacious,  with 
laige  patios  and  rooms  hung  with 
brocade,  tapestiy,  etc. ;  but  the  style,  a 
bastard  plateresque,  bordering  on  tiie 
barroeo,  is  very  inferior,  and  the  orna- 
mentation heavy  and  in  bad  taste. 

The  Tobaeeo  Mam^fadory. — Fabrica 
de  Tabacos  is  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
and  deserves  a  visit  The  building 
itself  is  very  extensive,  with  twenty- 
eight  patios  and  numberless  oficinas, 


gaUeries,  etc.  It  was  designed  by 
Yandembeer,  finished  in  1757,  and  cost 
about  £370,000.  The  style  is  not 
wanting  in  grandeur,  and  the  effect  is 
very  imposing.  Its  area  measures 
662  ft  long  by  524  ft  wide,  and  60  it 
high.  The.  cigar  and  snuff  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on  on  a  very  large 
scale ;  4000  persons  and  above  are 
usually  employed — mostly  women; 
and  2,000,000  lbs.  are  produced  in 
the  year.  The  cigarreras  of  Seville 
form  a  special  class,  like  the  grisettes 
of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne;  they  are 
generally  pretty — dress  for  the  bull- 
fight, and  undress  for  the  workshop — 
are  very  deaearadas,  puff  a  puro,  etc. 
The  polvo  de  Sevilla  and  tdbaco  de 
fraile  is  a  particular  rappee  snuff,  not 
so  good  as  that  of  La  Civette  at  Paris; 
but  ground  to  imperceptible  dust  and 
slightly  coloured  red  or  yellow  with  the 
Almagro  earth,  and  otlicrs.  Cigars 
here  ai'e,  nevertheless,  veiy  inferior 
to  those  directly  imported  from  Ha- 
vannah. 

The  Oaaa  de  Moneda  (Mint).— It 
was  founded  in  1810.  The  building 
was  entirely  renewed  in  1704;  it  is 
classic,  heavy,  and  indifferent  The 
Custom  House,  Audienda,  and  other 
public  government  establishments,  are 
modem  and  indifferent  Seville  is 
thriving,  and  several  manufactories  are 
being  set  up ;  amongst  them  is  La  Car- 
tuja  (potteries :  see  Snmrofu\  a  fabrica 
de  refrescos,  a  cannon  foundry,  etc. . 

HoBpUtU  de  la  Sangre  (or  de  laa  dnco 
llagtis,  of  the  five  bleeding  wounds  of 
our  Saviour). — It  was  erected  in  1546 
by  Gainza  and  Heman  Ruiz,  and  its 
architectural  merit  is  great  It  belongs 
to  the  classical  style,  and  the  south 
facade  (the  principal  one)  is  some  600 
fl  long.  The  portal  is  very  fine  and 
the  patio  excellent  The  chapel  in  the 
centre  has  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 
and  is  decorated  with  good  allegorical 
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medallions  by  Pedro  Machuca.  The 
retablo  of  the  high  altar  dates  1600, 
and  was  designed  by  Maeda ;  the  pic- 
tures in  it  by  Aloniso  Y aaqnes  have  been 
retonched.  The  Znrbarans  here  are 
second-rate  ;  obscrrey  nevertheless^  his 
Cmcifixion  and  Magdalen. 

The  Aloasar,  often  enlarged  and 
added  to,  is  a  portion  of  the  former 
Moorish  palace  erected  when  Seyille 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
of  which  the  Salon  de  Embi^adores, 
although  subsequently  modified,  is  an 
example.  The  style  adopted  was  the 
purely  Moorish,  which,  under  the  Almo- 
hades,  was  preserved  in  this  hall ;  the 
present  beautiful  horseshoe  arch  at  its 
entrance  by  the  principal  patio  was 
added  by  theuL  These  works  were 
commenced  in  1181,  by  the  Toledan 
architect  Jalubi.  Of  the  primitive 
Moorish  period  is  also  the  ultra  semi- 
circular arched  hall  of  Embcgadores 
and  its  doors,  portion  of  the  narrow 
staircase  leading  from  the  patio  to 
the  upper  gallery  and  issuing  dose 
to  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
three  arches  supported  by  capitals  in  a 
room  close  to  that  of  £1  Principe. 
The  extent  of  this  group  of  palaces 
(' Alcazares*  on  the  Moorish  inscriptions 
of  the  fafade)  was  formerly  greater 
than  now.  It  then  formed  a  regular 
triangle.  The  present  Puerta  de  Jerez 
was  the  principal  entrance ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  thick  walls  with  towers,  of 
which  portions  only  remain,  and  of 
which  the  Torre  del  Oro  formed  one  of 
the  defences  by  the  river-side  (the  wall 
joining  the  Alcazar  to  the  latter  tower 
was  demolished  in  1821).  St  Ferdi- 
nand lodged  in  it  when  he  captured 
Seville,  and  the  Infantes  Don  Alfonso 
and  de  Molina  lived  in  the  Torre  de  Oro 
and  Torre  de  Plata.  Don  Pedro  el  Gruel 
embelliBhed  it  and  rebuilt  whole  por- 
tions of  it ;  Juan  II.  repaired  the  Hall 
of  Ambassadors ;  the  Gatholic  kings 


built  a  chapel ;  and  Charles  Y.  added 
several  rooms,  galleries,  and  the  present 
gardens ;  Philip  IIL  made  the  apeadero; 
Philip  Y.  the  armaria,  eta  Pedro  el 
Cruel  b^gan  the  rebuilding  of  it  in 
1868,  and  it  was  finished  in  1864  by 
architects  brought  fix>m  Grenada,  and 
the  Mudejar  style  was  then  adopted. 
There  were  several  entrances,  but  the 
two  principal  ones  are  those  to  the  N. 
that  lead  to  the  Patios  de  las  Banderas, 
and  de  la  Monteria.  FaHo  de  Uu  Bern- 
deraa, — Over  the  entrance  door  on  the 
left  is  a  small  retablo,  with  a  Concep- 
cion  and  Saints.  This  open  courts  which 
derives  its  name  because  the  colours 
are  hoisted  here  when  the  king  resides, 
is  very  large,  and  lb  formed  by  several 
indifferent  private  houses,  the  last  to 
the  left  being  that  inhabited  by  the  sub- 
governor  of  the  Alcazar,  £1  Teniente  de 
Alcaide,  to  whom  apply  for  permission 
to  visit  the  palace  and  gardens.  A  gal- 
lery or  portico,  supported  by  columns, 
and  bmlt  by  Philip  III.,  caUed  £1  A- 
peadero  (the  landing-plaoe),  is  now 
traversed,  and  the  Patio  de  la  Monteria 
— so  called  because  round  it  were  lodged 
the  king's  body-guard,  the  Monteroede 
Espifiosa— is  reached,  and  then  we  enter 
into  the  laiger  one  where  the  principal 
fafade  of  the  palace  is  placed.  At  one 
extremity  is  the  Puerta  del  Leon,  erect- 
ed 1540,  so  called  firom  the  lion  painted 
over  it»  with  a  lance  and  a  cross,  and 
the  motto,  'Ad  Utrumque.'  In  a 
comer  of  the  Patio  de  las  Banderas,  the 
king  Don  Pedro  el  Cruel,  who  sought 
to  be  styled  el  Justiciero,  held  his  tri- 
bnnal,  seated  on  a  stone-wrought  throne; 
This  custom,  adopted  by  that  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Moors,  whose  sovereigns 
always  followed  it,  was  continued  by 
his  successors  Juan  L  and  Henrique  III. 
As  to  the  equity  shown  in  these  public 
audiences  towards  the  subjects  who 
came  to  complain  of  grievances,  the 
'  Bimado  de  Palacio^' ascribed  to  Lopes 
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de  Ayala  (MS.  at  Library  of  El  Eseorial; 
lee  Madrazo's  'Seville,' in  the  'ColL 
de  Recnerdoe  7  Bellezaa,  *  etc )  leaves  no 
doubt  The.  yaaaal  eomplainfl  of  not 
having  received  hia  military  pay,  of 
having  had  to  sell  his  horses  and  pawn 
his  arms  ;  on  Which  the  king  turns  his 
back  and  orders  his  supper,  and  the  end 
of  it  is  'Levantome  muy  triste  eon  boca 
muy  amarga.'  In  the  Sala  de  Justicia, 
which  is  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  original 
palace^  the  Alcaldes  held  their  tribunal. 
The  grand /ofiMie  glitters  with  gold  and 
vivid  colours,  the  pillarets  are  all  of 
precious  marbles.  Observe  the  lions  and 
castles  on  the  interlaced  archwork  over 
the  door.  The  square  cupola  of  the 
Sala  del  Principe  overhangs  the  facade, 
decorated  with  diminutive  archlets  and 
azul<jo  work,  finishing  in  a  point  and 
crowned  with  a  spear,  with  globes  all 
gilt  The  style  of  this  facade  is  Alham- 
braio  and  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
purest  Almohade  period.  It  was  cruelly 
whitewashed  in  1818»  with  the  rest  of 
the  buildings,  but  the  whitewash  was 
taken  off,  and  all  the  Alcazar  repaired 
recently  by  Mr.  Beoquer  and  Colonel 
Rotalde,  at  the  expense  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  and  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
£10,000.  The  repairs  have  been  done 
with  little  taste,  in  a  paltry  manner, 
and  very  awkwardly  executed.  The 
gilding  and  painting  are  disgraceful,  and 
many  of  the  azulejos  are  merely  painted 
walls  imitating  them,  and  this  in  a  city 
where  manufactories  of  them  abound. 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier  lived  here 
some  time  after  his  marriage,  and  the 
queen,  on  her  visit  to  the  south,  had 
some  apartments  prepared,  and  held  a 
lev^  in  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  She 
left  to  the  poor  of  Seville  royal  alms 
amounting  to  £11,000  (her  journey  to 
Andalusia  cost  her  privy  pune  upwards 
of  £260,000  I)  On  the  fa^e  is  an  in- 
scription in  Gothic  characters  bearing 
the  date  (1864)  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 


Alcazar  under  Don  Pedro.  The  entrance, 
through  paltry  corridors,  is  a  modem 
idea,  and  a  very  poor  one,  blocking  up, 
by  means  of  a  wall,  the  view  of  the 
Patio  deku  DoneeUcu.  This  magnificent 
court  Ib  surrounded  by  fifty-two  marble 
columns,  of  which  forty  are  in  pairs,  an 
exceptional  feature  in  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, of  which  the  Court  of  Lions  in 
the  Alhambra  is  another  example.  Wliy 
it  is  called  '  de  las  Doncellss '  is  net 
known ;  some  have  said,  erroneously, 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  tribute  of 
the  hundred  maidens,  imposed  by  Mau- 
regato,  and  paid  to  the  khalif  of  Cor- 
dova. The  very  fact  destroys  the  asser- 
tion, for  the  capital  of  the  Andalusian 
khalifate  was  Cordova,  and  Seville  had 
no  palace  till  the  11th  century ;  the  one 
in  which  Abdul-Azis  lived  being  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Prado 
de  Sta.  Justo,  on  the  site  of  the  church 
of  Stas.  Justa  y  Rufina,  at  the  door  of 
which  he  erected  a  mosque,  where  he 
died  (see  Madrazo,  ut  supra,  from  trans- 
lation of  the  Arab  historian,  Ben  Alcu- 
teyya,  by  Sr.  Oayangos).  This  court 
dates  of  14th  oentury,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  Mudejar  ornamentation  of  its 
cabinets  {aloharias).  This  square  hall 
is  most  elegant,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Alhambrio  style.  The  azulejos^ 
doors,  the  truly-termed  celosias  (eeioSf 
jealousy),  so  minutely  worked,  are  veiy 
Moori^  That  this  court  was  relatively 
modernised  in  1569  is  evidenced  by  the 
trophies  and  escutcheons  of  Don  Pedro, 
the  arms  of  the  Catholic  kings,  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  proud  motto 
'plus  ultra'  invented  by  Charles  Y.'s 
doctor,  Luis  Marliano,  and  so  true  after 
Columbus  going  beyond  and  thus  ren- 
dering vain  Hercules',  that  is,  the  Phos- 
nidaniB'  goal  of  the  world.  All  the 
upper  portion  is  Ionic,  and  designed  by 
Luis  de  Vega,  in  the  bramantesque 
gusto,  for  the  manisge  of  Charles  Y. 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal. 
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Salon  de  EmJbajadom. — ^Thongh  in- 
ferior to  the  Alhamlxra  Hall  of  ijnlMs- 
aadorSy  it  is  a  gloriooB  aalon,  sqiuSn  in 
shape,  with  four  restibules,  communi- 
cating by  three  most  elegant  arches  of 
the  purest  Arab  style.  The  W.  yesti- 
bnle  is  the  largest,  and  its  entrance  door 
to  the  salon  is  yery  richly  decorated 
with  profuse  ornamentations^  of  which 
some  details^  such  as  birds,  etc,  reyeal 
the  Mndejar  inspiration.  The  capitals 
are  of  diflferent  styles  of  the  Moorish ; 
there  is  an  harmonicas  mixture  of  the 
Berber,  Arabic,  Mndcijar,  Qothic,  and 
even  Beyiyal  styles,  of  great  and  good 
effect  The  media  naraiga,  or  cupola, 
is  of  admirable  shape  and  work,  and  was 
repaired  and  embeUished  under  Juan  II. 
by  Diego  Ruiz  in  1427.  The  ogival 
upper  portion,  probably  done  under  the 
Catholic  kings,  has  the  trefoil  ornament 
and  the  fleur  de  lys.  The  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  Chin- 
dasyinthus  to  Philip  III.,  was  begun 
under  the  Catholic  kings,  and  flnidbed 
with  the  latter.  In  this  room  Charles 
y.  was  married  to  Isabella  of  Portugal. 
The  four  balconies,  effectiye  though  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest,  were  added  by 
the  Austrian  soyereigns,  and  were  for- 
merly agimeces.  In  this  hall  it  was  that 
Don  Pedro  receiyed  the  suppliant  Bey 
Bermejo  (the  Red  King,  the  Lagus  of 
Spanish  ballads  and  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Ismael  II.  of  Granada),  who 
came  with  great  pomp^  a  guard  of  500 
Moors,  and  his  unpwalleled  collection 
of  jewels;  upon  seeing  which  Don  Pedro, 
who  was  a  great  amateur  of  gema^  in- 
yited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  treacher- 
ously sent  him  two  days  after  to  Tabla- 
da,  where  he  was  made  a  target  for  the 
Spanish  knights  and  their  king,  who, 
according  to.  the  ballad — 

Tirold  al  moro  una  lanza. 
El  propio  con  la  ra  mano : 
ParAe  de  parte  en  parte, 
Lo  que  A  rey  no  era  dado. 


D.  Pedro  obtained  possession  of  the 
jewels^  amongst  whidi  was  the  largest 
ruby  in  the  world,  now  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  giyen 
to  the  Black  Prince  by  D.  Pedro  after 
the  bftttie  of  Kayanete.  In  the  next 
room,  Pa^  de  laa  AftiAsMU,  Don  Pedro 
caused  his  brother  Don  Fadrique, 
who  had  been  invited  by  him  to 
come  and  see  the  tournaments,  to  be 
murdered.  The  ballad  on  this  subject, 
found  in  Durin's  collection,  is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  that  time,  from  which  it 
dates  (though  handled  and  remodelled 
in  the  16th  century),  and  begins — 

Yo  me  estaba  alia  en  Coimbia. 

The  event  took  place  May  19,  1368. 
As  for  the  stains  of  blood  remaining 
on  the  marble  pavement^  and  shown  to 
the  traveller  as  the  vestiges  of  that 
latter  crime,  they  are  nothing  but  fer- 
ruginous spots,  like  those  shown  all 
over  the  world ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
blood  of  Rizzlo  at  Holyrood,  the  blood 
of  the  Abencerrages  at  the  Alhambra, 
and  the  like  at  the  Hague,  Rome,  etc. 
The  name  of  Las  Mufiecas  (the  pup- 
pets, dolls)  is  quite  modem,  and  the 
origin  ignored.  The  style  of  this  room 
is  most  Alhambraic.  The  capitals  of 
the  slender,  airy,  marble  pillars,  are 
very  pure,  said  by  some  to  be  in  style 
similar  to  the  oldest  in  the  mosque  of 
Cordoba,  and  are  most  delicately  shaped. 
Its  walla,  double  galleries,  etc,  are 
hung  with  the  most  delicate  lacework 
in  stucco.  It  is  all  elegance,  orna- 
mentation, taste.  Around  the  two 
latter  halls  are  several  rooms,  ban- 
ning from  the  principal  fafade  to 
S.W.,  and  finishing  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity S.E.  of  the  Patio  de  Us  Don- 
ceUaa,  and  where  the  chapel  is  which 
replarad  the  mysterious  rooms,  so  famed 
in  ballads,  of  the  Caroool,  which  were 
the  private  apartments  of  the  fair  and 
ill-fated  Maria  de  PadiUa.     AU  this 
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portion  waa  the  finest,  and  it  is  thought 
to  have  constituted  the  separate  palace 
caUed  *Del  Teao'  (of  the  lime),  or 
•DelHierro.* 

Sola  del  Prineipe. — In  the  npper 
floor,  of  which  portions  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1762,  N.  of  the 
palace,  and  looking  towards  the  prin- 
cipal facade.  The  decoration  of  this 
beautiful  room  is  also  Granadine,  and 
the  columns  are  said  to  hare  been 
brought  from  the  Palado  Real  of  Va- 
lencia, when  D.  Pedro  of  Castile  de- 
feated D.  Pedro  of  Aragon. 

Oratorio. — Begun  by  the  Catholic 
kings  in  1504.  It  is  only  16  ft.  long 
by  12  ft  wide.  The  plateresque  azu- 
lejos  are  the  finest  Christian  specimens 
of  this  sort  of  ornamentation  in  Anda- 
lusia. The  retablo  represents  the 
'Visitation,*  and  is  signed  by  the 
Italian  Nicolaso  Francesco ;  the  dra- 
peries and  drawing  good.  Observe  the 
Tato  Mota  of  the  Catholic  kings,  etc 
The  rooms  were  magnificently  deco- 
rated by  D.  Pedro  for  Maria  de  Padilla, 
and  subsequently  converted  into  dif- 
ferent uses,  one  of  them  being  the 
present  Oratorio.  There  was  and  is 
stiU  a  narrow  mysterious  staircase 
leading  from  those  rooms  to  the  king's 
bedroom  (el  Dormitorio),  which  it 
is  interesting  to  visit  for  its  many 
associations  with  the  dramatic  life  of 
that  semi-Moorish  Spanish  Louis  XI. 
Here  it  was  also  where,  mad  with 
jealousy  and  spite,  he  stabbed  and 
murdered  Ruiz  de  Villegas.  Observe 
close  by,  over  the  door,  four  death's- 
heads,  and  over  another  door  a  figure  in 
stucco  of  a  man  contemplating  another 
death's-head — all  in  remembrance  of 
some  judges,  whose  heads  fell  by  order 
of  Don  Pedro  because  they  had  cor- 
ruptly decided  a  suit  The  suite  of 
rooms  fiudng  the  gardens  are  all  Moor- 
ish, and  most  ^egant  The  upper 
•torey  was  modernised  and  enlarged  by 


Charles  V.,  the  architects  being  Luis 
and  Gkusper  de  Vega,  Hernandez,  etc 

SaiioB  ds  FadUla.  ^Theae  baths, 
placed  under  that  favourite's  rooms 
(they  were  formerly  nse4  by  the  Sul- 
tanas), were  not  fonnerly  enclosed  by 
thick  walls,  but  by  oranges  and  citrons ; 
the  works  which  have  disfigured  them 
were  raised,  some  in  Charles  V.'s  time, 
and  others  after  the  earthquake  in 
1755.  Tradition  has  it  that  when  la 
Padilla  bathed,  Don  Pedro  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court  used  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  that  the  height  of  gallantry 
was  for  them  to  drink  with  apparent 
delight  of  that  water.  As  on  a  certain 
occasion,  one  of  the  courtiers  present 
refused  to  drink  of  it,  Don  Pedro  en- 
quired the  reason,  to  which  he  gave 
tills  answer :  '  Para  evitar,  SeAor,  que 
si  encuentro  agradable  la  salsa,  vaya 
d  antojarseme  la  perdiz  f '  Close  to  the 
Baflos,  now  in  a  subterraneous,  sombre 
gallery,  are  the  gardens,  designed  in  the 
Cinquecento  taste,  with  ponds^  box, 
etc.  The  outside  of  the  Alcazar  is  in 
the  Vignolesque  gusto,  forming  galleries 
with  almohadillado  walls,  massive  and 
tasteless. 

Prirato  Buildings. — Caaa  de  PUc^ 
toe,  situated  in  the  plaza  of  the  same 
name,  and  so  called  because  built  in 
imitation  of  Pontius  Pilate's  house  at 
Jerusalem.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Cell,  who  seldom  or  never  comes 
here,  and  is  inhabited  by  his  admvni' 
etraior,  who  has  very  zealouslyimproved 
and  repaired  this,  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  artistic  houses  that  any  noble- 
man could  desire  It  was  begun  by  the 
Adelantado,  Per  Enriquez  and  his 
wife,  continued  by  their  son  Don 
Fadrique,  first  Marqu^  of  Tarifi^  on 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  (1520), 
finished  by  the  Don  Per  Afan  de  Ri^ 
bera,  first  Duke  of  Alcala,  their  de« 
scendant»  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
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Duke  de  Medina  Cell,  Vho  embelliahed 
thfl  palmoe  with  the  statues  and  pictures 
he  Ivought  from  Naples  when  he  was 
Vicezo/,  and  those  given  to  him  by 
Pope  Pins  Y.  For  the  third  Dnke^ 
Pacheco  painted  the  fresco  represent^ 
ing  the  story  of  Dsdalns  and  Icarus, 
now  in  the  Gontaduria.  The  general 
style  of  the  house  and  its  distribution 
is  that  of  the  semi-oriental  period  of 
the  16th  century,  and  beginning  of  the 
16th.  The  Mud^ar  character  of  its 
Saracenic  decoration  is  combined  here 
and  there  with  the  plateresque  and 
Gothic  of  the  third  period.  It  became 
a  sort  of  museum  and  studio  frequented 
by  all  the  literati,  artists^  and  amateun 
of  that  time,  who  assembled  there  to 
paint  and  discuss  art  questions  around 
the  third  Duke  of  Alcala,  the  Mec»- 
nas  of  that  period,  and  rival  of  the 
Orsini  and  Colonnas  of  Italy.  Ces- 
pedes,  the  Herreras,  G^ngora,  Jauregni, 
Rioja,  Cerrantes,  etc. ;  of  tliese  ingenios 
or'  bemtx  espriit  (for  painters  then 
were  also  men  of  letters,  and  these,  in 
turn,  often  cultiyatcd  art)  Pacheco 
wrote  the  lives,  with  their  portraits 
painted  by  him  also.  The  original 
MISS,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  curate 
of  Fuente  (a  hamlet  close  by),  and  dis- 
appeared. The  only  copy  extant  be- 
longs now  to  Sr.  D.  Jos^  If  aria  Bneno, 
a  gentleman  of  Seville,  but  the  portraits 
are  lost  for  ever.  The  principal  patio  is 
exquisite,  and  formed  by  two  iSeries 
resting  on  twenty-four  marble  colunms. 
The  fountain  in  tiie  centre  is  ornamented 
with  dolphins,  and  crowned  with  a  head 
of  Janus.  The  walls  all  round,  and  to 
10  ft  high,  are  lined  with  asul^os^  and 
over  them  may  be  seen  stucco  tracery 
of  great  variety  of  pattern,  and  only 
interrupted  by  niches  with  busts  of 
Soman  Emperors ;  that  of  Gharles  Y. 
is  over  the  entrance  door.  At  the  four 
angles  of  the  patio  are  colossal  statues 
of  goddesses— Pallas^  Geres^  etc.— pre- 


sents from  Pius  Y.  The  pavement  ii 
of  marUe.  Around  this  noble  patio— a 
magnificent  example  of  the  Mud^ar 
Sanoenic  art  at  its  decUn»~are  sevml 
rooms,  all  laige,  and  many  veiy  beauti- 
fuL  To  the  right  .is  the  PraUnium  of 
Pilate^  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  asul<go6  and  arabesques.  On  its 
very  ancient  doors  is  inscribed  the 
Oredo»  in  Gothic  letters.  To  N.  and 
facing  the  entrance  is  an  exquisite 
Cella  or  Ghapel  with  a  vestibule,  the 
rich  ornamentation  of  which  is  a  most 
happy  combination  of  the  ogival  and 
MoOTish  styles.  Inside  is  a  column  or 
pillar,  given  by  Pius  Y.,  and  made  in 
imitation  of  that  to  which  our  Saviour 
was  bound  to  be  scourged.  On  the 
sides  of  the  altar  are  indifferent  por- 
traits of  prelates  of  the  house  of  Al- 
caUL  The  vestibule  is  decorated  with 
admirably-executed  andcolonred  Triana 
azulejos ;  the  %jaracas,  anrab^  of  its 
agimeoes,  etc,  are  all  very  fine  and 
delicately  wrought  The  ceiling  is 
plateresque.  The  Cella  is  most  ori- 
ental, and  the  roof  is  in  the  ogival  and 
Moorish  style.  The  garden,  with  box, 
myrtle,  and  oranges,  once  a  delightful 
paradise,  is  much  neglected.  This 
oriental  palace  is  most  bewitching  and 
worthy  of  its  SeAora,  the  Duchess  de 
Medina  Cell,  who  is  an  admirable  type 
of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Andalusia, 
and  who  was  dressed  as  Ajeabk  (Boab- 
dil's  mother)  in  the  eompana  of  young 
noblemen  and  ladies  at  her  fancy  ball 
at  Madrid  (when  the  queen  dressed 
as  Isabella  the  Catholic),  who  repre- 
sented the  principal  personages  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Granada.  Their 
ancestors'  dress  appeared  too  laige  for 
some,  but  fitting  others.  Here  and  in 
several  rooms  lie,  somewhat  neglected, 
fingments  of  statues,  many  of  merit ;  a 
portion  of  the  best  has  been,  however, 
removed  to  the  Medina  Cell  Palace  at 
Madrid.    Over  the  staircase  leading  to 
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the  upper  galleiy  ia  a  fine  media 
narai^  not  unlike  that  of  Salon  de 
Embajadores,  at  the  Alcazar,  whose 
general  style  has  been  closely  imitated 
here.  The  staircase  is  admirable.  The 
rest  of  the  building  has  been  either 
added  or  modernised.  The  outside  is 
plain ;  over  the  portal  is  the  inscription : 
'Nisi  Dominus  edificarerit  domum,  in 
Tahnm  laborayemnt  qui  aMlificant  cam  ; 
sub  umbra  alarum  tuarum  protege  nos  ;' 
and  over  this  is  another  one  in  Spanish, 
giving  the  date  of  erection,  name  of 
founders,  and  the  three  croases  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  arms  added  to  the  family 
escutcheon  after  one  of  the  founders* 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  words, 
*£n  4  de  Agosto  de  1519  entnS  en 
Hlerusalem.'  The  jasper  cross  on  the 
left  of  door  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Via  Crucis  or  Calle  de  la  Amargura, 
with  its  fourteen  eataeioneM,  which  ter- 
minated at  the  Ona  del  Campo, 

There  are  some  other  interesting 
private  houses :  Oaaa  de  lae  Oarazas, 
and  also  de  lae  AhadeSt  in  Calle  de  los 
Abades  No.  9.  This  house  existed  in 
the  15th  century,  and  in  it  was  lodged 
the  Infante  D.  Fernando,  uncle  of 
Juan  II. ,  in  1 407.  It  had  been  built,  and 
then  belonged  to  the  wealthy  Genoese 
Pinelos ;  it  afterwards  passed  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  inha- 
bited by  abbots,  whence  the  name,  de 
loeAbadee,  It  was  repaired  and  mo- 
demised  by  the  Pinelos  about  1588. 
The  style  is  the  Sevillian  plateresque, 
not  quite  as  Italian  as  the  Aragonese 
plateresque  of  the  houses  at  2jaragoza  ; 
but  its  characteristics  are  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Moorish,  Gothic,  and 
modem  Italian ;  originality,  picturesque- 
ness^  movement,  and  effect.  Its  patio 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  original  feature 
that  has  been  preserved  through  the 
many  repiairs  and  ignorant  handling  to 
whidi  it  has  been  subjected.  Observe 
the  alto-TeUevo  medalUons^  its  acitans 


or  richly-ornamented  tabiqne-work,  the 
very  elegant,  high,  and  narrow  win- 
dows, partly  agimez  and  partly  Gothic, 
with  a  plateresque  capital  on  its  istri- 
ated  Gothic  pillar,  etc  The  house 
has  been  tumed  into  a  Monte  de 
Piedad,  eta 

House  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  formerly 
called  de  loe  PiMdae,  and  also  de  lae 
DueKae.  It  contained  eleven  patios 
with  nine  fountains,  and  100  marble 
columns.  It  belonged  to  about  the 
same  period  and  style,  but  now  is  all 
decay  and  rain.  Lord  Holland  lodged 
here  during  his  stay  in  Seville. 

Oaea  de  Btutioe  Tavera  belongs  now 
to  the  Marqu^  del  Moecoea  Those 
who  have  read  Lope  de  Vega's  'Ee- 
trolla  de  Sevilla '  (tumed  into  an  opera 
by  Balfe)  will  visit  this  house,  however 
modernised  now,  and  look  for  tiie  garden 
door  by  which  King  Sancho  el  Bravo 
used  to  come  in  on  his  nightly  visits  to 
the  'Fair  Star  of  Seville.'  In  the 
Oalle  Botica  del  Agua  No.  14  is  the 
Caaa  (/Lea,  now  belonging  to  Sr. 
Doming  father-in-law  to  Prince  d'An- 
glona.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Moorish  houses,  and  retains  much  of 
the  stucco-work,  notwithstanding  white* 
wash  and  neglect  Observe  the  exqui- 
site windows  with  their  open  work,  and 
the  mudejar  ornamentation. 

Giralda  (from  CKmr  to  revolve ; 
girouetief  the  weathercock),  is  a  vestige 
of  the  mosque  formerly  occupying  the 
site  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  built  in 
1196  by  Abn  Jusuf  Jaoub  to  serve  as 
the  Muezrin  tower  for  the  mosque 
erected  by  his  father.  Similar  towers 
may  be  seen  at  Rabiit,  the  Tower  of 
Hasskn  180  ft.  high,  at  Morocco  ;  the 
Tower  of  the  Eootsabea  mosque  at 
Morocco  (built  the  same  year  as  the 
Giralda) ;  the  belfries  of  Toroello^  St 
Mark's^  Yenioe,  etc. 
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Height  Yr.wben 

ft.  built. 

lOWttr  of  KooliaMiy  nofocco     ^  1x96 

TowerofHananatlUbkt    .    x8o  — 

Tower  of  St.  Marie,  Venice    .    350  1x48 

Tower  of  Asinelli,  Bologna    •    371  1x09 

Tower  of  Gimlda,  Seville  .    •    350  1x96 

Aooording  to  Batissier  ('Du  Style 
Aiftbe  en  Eepagne*)  and  otiien^  theee 
belfries  had  all  their  atandard  type  in 
Constantinople.  The  lower  portion  is 
of  stone,  the  foundations  deep  and 
laige.  The  walls  of  the  hese  are  9  ft 
thick.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  azleor  inner  wall,  which  strength- 
ens the  edifice  and  supports  thirty- 
five  landing-places  or  rauipes^  built  on 
and  with  bricks,  wide,  and  so  made 
that  one  could  ascend  easily  on  horse- 
back. .  It  is  lighted  by  agimei  windows 
of  different  styles,  and  richly  decorated 
with  i^araca  ornamentations  (sunk  pat- 
terns). From  the  platform  crowning 
the  Qiralda,  which,  under  the  Moor, 
had  only  150  ft  height,  roee  a  spire 
with  four  enormous  gilt  balls,  which 
could  be  seen  shining  at  8  leagues  dis- 
tance, and  were  the  work  of  a  Moor 
natire  from  Sicily,  and  called  Abn-el- 
Layth.  They  were  thrown  down  and 
destroyed  during  an  earthquake  in 
1895.  In  1568  the  architect  Heman 
Rnis  raised  it  100  ft  higher.  The 
upper  niches  were  painted  in  fresco 
by  Luis  de  Yaigas^  1588-58 ;  but  the 
sun,  weather,  and  n^ect  haye  almost 
effaced  the  paintings.  The  style 
adopted  when  these  repairs  took  place 
was  the  plateresque^  and  the  effect  is 
generally  considered  as  heightened. 
The  pinnacle  is  crowned  with  a  female 
figure  in  brotaze,  called  '  el  Girandillo,' 
representing  Faith,  veiy  well  executed 
by  Bart  Morel,  1568,  14  ft  high,  and 
though  weighing  2800  lbs.  it  turns 
most  easQy.  The  present  dock  dates 
1764,  and  replaced  a  former  one,  which 
was  the  first  ever  seen  in  Spain — 1400. 
The  beUs  are  Tery  large,  and  haye  dif- 


ferent names.  The  ascent  of  the  tower, 
most  easy  to  perform,  must  not  be 
omitted,  as  the  view  fixmi  the  summit 
is  most  ^orions,  and  spreads  OTer 
SsTille,  the  Guadalquivir,  and  environs. 
Around  the  four  faces  of  the  frieze  are 
the  word%  '  Turris.  Fortissima.  Nomen. 
Domini*  This  tower  was  used  to  sum- 
mon fh>m  its  summit  the  faithful  to 
prayer.  .Besides,  "here  were  several 
minor  minarets,  many  of  which  have 
been  modernised ;  the  principal  extant, 
and  that  belonged  to  mosques,  are 
Sta.  Marina,  San  Marcos,  Sta.  Catilina, 
etc 

Tower  of  Oold.  —  The  Torre  del 
Oro  on  the  Guadalquivir,  was  the  river 
key  of  the  Alcalzares.  It  constituted  a 
small  fortress,  an  outwork  of  the  general 
line  of  fortifications,  and  from  its  ter- 
race, to  which  the  present  cupola  was 
added  subsequently,  the.  environs  and 
river  could  be  watched.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  Moors  was 
great,  as  it  defended  also  the  pass  from 
tiie  Tablada  to  the  ArenaL  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  special  orange  colour- 
ing and  placing  of  its  former  azulejos, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
brazen  or  gilt  tower,  as  that  of  PkUa 
(near  the  Mint)  owed  its  name  to  a 
similar  process.  Some  say  it  was  in  the 
former  that  the  Almohades  kept  their 
treasure — ^whence  its  name,  Baigu-d- 
dahab  (Tower  of  Gold).  It  was  con- 
verted by  Don  Pedro  into  a  prison  for 
disgraced  favourites  of  the  two  sexesw 
The  sentry-box  added  recently  is  most. 
thocante.  Don  Pedro  also  kept  his 
treasures  here,  under  the  care  of  Samuel 
Levi,  his  Jewish  treasurer  and  banker. 
In  Columbus's  time  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  dep6t  of  the  gold  brought  by 
him  and  the  fleet  from  the  New  World, 
and  it  has  been  used  also  as  a  light- 
house. At  the  present  time  the  Coman- 
dante  del  Puerto  and  the  Guadalquivir 
Steam  Company  have  their  offices  here 
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The  gold  uid  Bflyer  from  the  New 
World,  whether  priyate  or  public,  went 
to,  and  were  registered  and  kept  in,  the 
Gaaa  de  la  Gontratadon,  in  the  Alcazar 
there.  The  treasure  here  deposited 
often  exceeded  8,000,000  ducats,  which 
the  kings  of  Spain,  Charles  Y.  and 
Philip  XL,  never  scrupled  to  take  to 
pay  tiieir  ezpenriye  wars,  and  seldom 
or  nerer  reimbursed;  and  when  the 
priyate  money  was  prudently  with- 
drawn, their  spite  knew  no  bounds,  and 
the  employ^  of  that  curious  bank  were 
seyerely  diastised.  For  a  description 
of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion,  see  'Norte 
de  la  Contratacion  de  las  Indies  Occi- 
dentales,'  etc.,  by  D.  J.  Deyeita  linage, 
1  yoL  4to;  Seyille,  1772;  'Kecopila- 
cion  de  las  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las 
Indies,'  4  yols.  4to,  1681  ;  Madrid ; 
and  Retire,  'Estancia  y  Muerte  del 
Emperador  Carlos  Y.,'  etc.,  byD.  Tomds 
Gonzales,  MS.,  yoL  L,  pp.  187, 188,  etc 
Squares,  Gates,  Streets,  Publlo 
Monuments,  eto.  —  The  pi-incipal 
squares  at  Seyille  are  Flam  del  Ihique, 
60  called  from  the  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina-Sidonia  which  is  situated 
here.  It  is  large  and  planted  with  trees. 
PUua  San  Frandaeo,  at  the  extremity 
of  Calle  de  las  Sierpes.  It  has  pre- 
seryed  some  eoleur  loeaU  of  former  days ; 
the  fountain  in  the  middle  is  indifferent 
It  has  beenCthe  site  of  outos  da/i,  tour- 
naments, executions,  religious  dramas, 
and  other  public  jollifications  of  bygone 
times.  Fkua  del  Trmrtfb,  with  its 
orange-trees,  and  with  the  best  build- 
ings in  the  town— the  cathedral,  alcazai^, 
and  Loi^Ja.  The  Pkua  Nutva  is  a 
Frenchified  square,  out  of  place  in  this 
climate,  and  before  which  the  wise  and 
prudent  Moor  would  shrug  his  shoulders, 
for  it  is  no  joke  to  cross  it  in  June  or 
July ;  his  fayourite  narrow  lanes  and 
arcades  were  far  more  picturesque,  cool, 
and  appropriate  than  the  wide,  treeless 
space.    Ofthe  111  plazas  that  Sevillanos 


talk  of,  there  are  only  the  former  that 
really  deserye  the  name. 

Struts, — The  most  curious,  gay,  and 
fSuhionable  is  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes^ 
where  the  best  shops  may  be  found. 
The  Calle  de  Genoa  and  dd  Duque  de 
Tetuan  are  lined  with  booksellers' shops. 
The  Calle  de  Francos  is  a  good  street 
for  silk  shops,  linen,  lace,  etc. 

The  Oalea  are  numerous,  and  many 
date  from  the  Moors,  bu^  owing  to 
seyeral  reataunuiones,  they  no  longer 
retain  their  former  style  and  character. 
That  of  San  Fenumdo  is  Gneco-Roman, 
and  built  1760.  After  the  surrender  of 
Seyille,  St  Ferdinand  entered  by  the 
Pwrta  BeaX.  The  Fvurta  de  CfarfMina 
was  repaired  and  modernised  in  1678. 
The  Fiurta  de  la  Came  is  quite  modem, 
but  was  fonnerly  the  Bib-Ahoar  of  the 
Moor.  The  Market-place  is  of  no  in- 
terest The  Alameda  de  Hercules, 
N.W.  of  the  city,  is  the  oldest  paseo 
here,  and  is  formed  by  fiye  rows  of  trees. 
It  is  some  1500  ft  long.  The  columns 
at  the  entrance  are  yery  old,  and 
crowned  by  statues  of  Hercules  (the 
legendaxy  founder  of  Seyille)  and  Julius 
Cesar  ;  as  oyer  the  Fuerta  de  la  Came^ 
the  history  of  Seyille  is  thus  summed 
up  in  an  inscription  : — 


Coodit  Alcidei    reroorabit  JuUus  mhen- 
Restitttit  Chruto  Fernandus  teitiiu  berof. 

Frout-hits, — Close  to  San  Leandro, 
and  in  a  house  belonging  still  to  the 
nuns  of  that  oonyent,  liyed  Don  Juan 
Tenorio  (the  Don  Juan  of  Byron),  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Moli^re,  Zorilla,  etc.  The 
barber-shop  of  Figaro,  '  il  ^Barbiere  di 
Siyiglia,'  is  said  to  be  No.  15,  just  be- 
yond the  Plazade  Sto.  Tomas.  MuriUo'a 
house  is  in  the  old  Juderia,  or  Jews* 
quarter,  full  still  of  picturesque  houses. 
It  is  close  to  the  city  wall,  the  last  to 
the  right  in  a  small  plaza  at  the  end  of 
the  Calle  de  Lopede  Rueda,  Plazade 
Al&io ;  and  it  recently  became  the  pro- 
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pert]r  of  Dean  Cepero.  Mnrillo  died 
here  April  8,  1682.  In  the  garden  are 
Bome  Italian  freacoes,  a  fountain,  eta 

The  InquisUion  vna  eetabliahed  first 
in  the  Moorish  Castle^  which  wassitnated 
to  the  right  on  crossing  to  Triana,  then 
removed  to  CSalle  San  Marcos^  and 
finally  to  the  Alameda  Yi^ja. 

The  Quemadero,  or  boming-plaoe  of 
this  dreaded  and  almost  oniyersally 
adopted  tribunal,  was  on  the  plain  oat- 
side  the  town,  called  Prado  de  San 
Sebastian.  Near  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
and  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Trinitiirios  Dcscalzos,  stood  the  palace 
of  JXogenianaSf  where  the  martyrs 
Stas.  Justa  and  Bnflna  were  put  to 
death. 

Triana, — This  quarter,  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes,  was  the  Moorish 
Tarayan&h  (from  Tnjana,  on  account 
of  the  Emperor  Tngan,  who  was  bom 
not  far  from  this  at  Italica).  Here  may 
be  seen  still  all  the  picturesqueness  of 
Andalusian  types,  the  gipsies,  bull- 
fighters, etc  The  Macarena  is  the  re- 
fuge of  poverty  and  filth,  a  St.  Giles's ; 
curious,  nevertheless,  for  Spain  is  'la 
patrie  des  haillons  pittoresques.' 

Private  OoUecliono/PainHnffs,  Books, 
ete. — ^At  Seville  every  one  pretends  to 
possess  several  Murillos,  Zurbaians, 
etc,  and  the  JJidonadoe  IngUsea  are 
often  an  easy  prey.  Beware,  therefore, 
of  hasty  purchases ;  for,  however  cheap, 
daubs  are  always  too  dear.  A  very 
witty  French  writer,  Thtophile  Gau- 
thier,  says,  'L'honneur  et  aussi  la  plaie 
de  Si^viUe,  c'est  Murillo.  Le  moindre 
bourgeois,  le  plus  mince  abb^  poesMe 
au  moins  trois  cents  Murillo  du  meilleur 
temps.  A  chaque  coin  de  rue  on  se 
heurte  k  Tangle  d*un  cadre,  o'est  un 
Murillo  de  trente  francs,  qu'un  Anglais 
vient  toigours  d'acheter  trente  mille 
francs  1 '  There  are,  nevertheleas,  seve- 
ral fine  collections,  such  as  that  of  Sefior 
D.  Pedro  Garcia  Leaniz ;  that  of  the 


hiTodeT09  of  D.  Manuel  Xiopez  Cepero 
where  there  are  many  still  of  those  col* 
lected  by  that  meet  respectable  and  in* 
teUigent  amateur  SI  Dean  Oqforo.  Sr. 
Romero  Balmaseda,  Saenz,  and  M.  Lar- 
rasabal  and  Almedo,  who  possess  a  few 
of  the  many  formerly  belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  Williams.  One  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  is  that  belonging  to  D.  Joei 
Maria  deAlava,  rich  in  M8S.,  ancient 
editions  of  Spanish  literature,  and  books 
relative  to  the  history  of  Spsin. 

Theatres,  ProTnmades,  etc — The 
Teatro  de  San  Fernando  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, erected  in  1847  by  a  French 
ardkitect,  and  capable  of  holding  2800 
spectators.  The  interior  is  very  well 
arranged,  and  the  eaUe  is  handsome 
This  theatre  is  the  most  fashionable, 
and  the  opera  companies  are  generally 
good.  It  is  very  well  attended,  and, 
among  others^  by  the  Duohesse  de  Moni- 
pensier. 

The  Teatro  Principal  dsAicB  188i^  and 
is,  notwithstanding  its  name,  very  second 
rate.  The  rows  of  boxes  are  each  in  a 
different  style  The  Plaza  de  Toroa, 
built  1760,  with  a  fine  iafade,  is  made 
of  stone,  and  the  diameter  of  the  arena 
is  246  ft. ;  it  is  not  finished,  and  a 
breach  made  in  it  by  a  violent  storm  in 
1806,  by  allowing  the  Cathedral  and 
Giralda  to  be  seen  in  the  background, 
combines  to  form  a  singular  spectacle.* 
The  bull-fights  here  are  first-rate.  The 
day  before  the  fight  amateurs  can  go  to 
Tablada  and  see  the  ganado. 

JEeeuelas  de  Bailee, — These  public 
balls,  where  the  cachtusha,  fnallares,  etc., 
are  danced  by  the  lower  classes,  must 
not  be  missed  by  the  traveller;  they 
offer  many  tableaux  full  of  character. 
Old  BaUly,  at  the  Fonda  de  Paris, 
understands  how  to  get  up  a  Gitana 
dance  at  Triana  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
gipsies,  dressed  in  their  holiday  cos- 

*  See  Roberts'  beautifal  kuidaaipe  in  '  Jen- 
niag's  landirape  Annua],'  X83& 
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tame,  are  full  of  pictaresqne  and  pUn- 
reaque. 

The  most  fashionable  paseo  ia  that  of 
Oristina,  oi;  the  banks  of  the  riyer  and 
dose  to  the  Palace  of  San  Telmo,  by 
which  last  name  it  is  now  called.  The 
honrs  are :  in  winter  from  8.80  to  5 
P.iL,  and  in  sammer  from  6  to  8  p.m. 
.  The  plazaa  del  Duqne,  Nneya^  de  la 
Magdalena»  are  resorted  to  in  the  warm 
summer  eyenings.  The  Feria  of  Se< 
yille  and  Holy  Week  functions,  to 
which  people  flock  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are,  sin  ponderaeion,  well  worth 
seeing. 

Post-Offloe.— Close  to  Hdtels  de 
Madrid  and  Paris.  The  general  post 
comes  in  at  5.80  A.  if.  and  leayes  at 
7.80  P.M.  From  Gibraltar  arriyes  at 
1  p.ic.  and  leayes  4.80  A.M.  The  office 
for  deliyery  of  poete  restante  letters 
and  papers  is  opened  from  8  to  12  A.  M. 
and  from  2  to  4  p.m.  For  registering 
letters,  open  12  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and 
8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  There  are  two  de- 
liyeries  a-day,  one  at  8  a.m.  and  the 
second  at  2  p.m.  Seyeral  letter-boxes 
in  the  town.  At  the  General  Post-Office 
letters  are  receiyed  half-an-hour  before 
departure  of  mails.  For  America,  Au- 
stralia, etc,  see  General  Information : 
Posi-Offlc^. 

Tdegraph  0^.— Opened  day  and 
night,  Calle  de  fiail^n,  Gdificio  de  San 
Pablo.  For  tariff",  see  General  Infor- 
mation :  Telegraph, 

Oab-Fares. — The  one-horse  broug- 
hams {berlincu)  are  the  only  cabs  d  la 
course,  price  6r.  j  the  calkhes,  at 
Plaza  del  Duque,  Magdalene,  and 
stands,  are  all  by  the  hour.  First 
hour,.  lOr.  ;  2d  hr.,  8r.  ;  a  tariff". 
There  are  also  some  tolerable  cal^hes 
to  hire  at  Galles  Vizcainos  Ko.  8  ; 
Tarifa  No.  1 ; .  Badajoz  No.  1 ;  and 
Borceguineria. 

For  the  barrio  of  the  Hdtels  de  Paris 
and  Madrid,  called  de  la  MagdaUna: — 


BythecouTK-  Byday.  Byn^^ht. 

From  5  to  30  minutes         .    zor.  x^, 

Eyoy  hoar  within  the  city .    i4r.  igr. 

By  the  hour-~ 
Oottide  the  dly ,       ,       .    igr.  3or. 

On  holidays  double  fare.  Night 
seryice  begins  with  the  lighting  of  the 
gas-lamps.  Good  carriages  60r.  (and 
lOOr.  the  whole  day),  at  Hdtel  de 
Madrid. 

JJorsM:— Phiza  de  Villasis  No.  6 ; 
Calls  Aceite  No.  6  ;  all  indifferent 

i>octorf.--Mar8ella,  Calle  Alta  No. 
9,  and  Palacios,  Calle  de  h»  Armas 
No.  9,  haye  studied  in  France,  and  are 
well  spoken  of.  There  is  an  English 
physician  at  the  mines  of  Linares,  who 
will  come  to  Seyille  if  specially  sum- 
moned. Apotheoary.-^}&.oaeDA,  Calle 
Sierpes  No.  94. 

Baths.~.Baths  at  Hdtels  de  Madrid 
and  Paris,  4r.  in  summer  and  8r.  in 
winter.  Tliere  is  riyer-bathing  in  sum- 
mer at  the  Puerta  de  Jerez,  Triana,  and 
San  Juan. 

Wines. — ^Very  middling  and  dear  at 
the  hotels  ;  the  genuine  Xeres  of  Du- 
bosc's  at  La  Sirena,  Calle  de  Sierpes, 
where  excellent  liqueurs,  French  wines,  ' 
and  English  grocery  can  be  found 
(first-rate  sherry  for  20r. )  At  Hdtel  de 
I'Europe  good  Domecq's  sherry  may  be 
obtained. 

DlreototT.  Englisk  CAwrdl.— Resident 
ChapUin,  Rev.  S.  B.  Burtchaell,  13  Plaia 
Nueva.  Service  on  Sundays,  etc.,  at  the  Con- 
sul's house,  at  II  a.m.  and  at  6  p.m.  Difficul- 
ties with  the  local  authorities — ^temporary  only, 
we  hope— have  recently  interrupted  the  service. 
The  matter  now  lies  before  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  at  San 
Geronimo,  3  m.  from  Seville ;  it  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

CoHsuU.—H.  B.  M.'t  CVwnr/— Julian  B. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Calle  D.  Remondo.  Francis 
M.  Benedettl  Belgiumt  M.  De  la  Haut. 
Ruuia  and  Prussia,  M.  J.  Ant  Merry, 
Calle  Don  Remondo. 

Agul^'a  Hiss, — 39  Barrio  Nuevo,  Triana. 

BookulUrs. — Ill-provided,  as  usual.  Geoffrin^  * 
Calle  Sierpes  No.  35 :  Hijos  de  F^  Calle  T» 
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tnan.  No.  19 ;  Gaathier,  mne  itreet  Taihr. 
— Rodrigues,  Sierpes,  Na  4.  Modi*U,^^J^ 
Vicenta;  apply  for  address  to  shop  in  Galle 
Fiancos  Na  50  (Comino).  FltuHsUt  Uut 
mending,  ltuU$^  luun.^lM.  Dalia  Aral,  Sicr- 
pes.  Hair^-dmatr.  —  Jostf  Hill,  Sieipes. 
^ilnwr.— Qu^y,  good  and  cheap,  Sierpes. 
5i!a/fM/rr.— Betlido,  Tetuan,  No.  8.  Ptr- 
/umtri, — Garcia,  Sierpes,  No.  i.  The  elegant 
filigree  silver  buttons,  peasants'  earrings, 
crosses,  etc.,  which  are  very  pretty  and  local, 
may  be  had  at  Sanchez  Saenz's,  Cslle  Chicar- 
reros.  No.  i  La  Plateria.  Skaemaktr.—A 
Frenchman  in  Calle  Sierpes.  A  ndalnsum  «m- 
iumet,  SAawis,  Linen,  Silks,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  a  very  fine  bazaar,  the  laxgest  here, 
Calle  Francos  Nos.  49,  50,  51.  Hatter. — 
Bunont,  Calle  Campona  Nos.  xa  and  X3. 
Pketcgraphern  —Louis  Masson,Calle  de  Geneva. 
Photographic  views  of  Seville,  and  from  picture- 
gallery,  may  be  purchased  here. 

Cicerones. — May  be  heard  of  at  HOtel  de 
Madrid,  Paris,  etc.    aors.  a-day. 

For  good  Cordovan  leathern  embroidered 
borceguies,  Andalusian  saddles,  etc,  at  Calle 
del  Mar,  Delgado.  JBattkers.^'iAeam,  Beck, 
White,  &  Co.,  correspondents  of  London  and 
Westminster,  No.  as  Calle  Bayonna ;  Mr. 
John  Cunningham,  Calle  Guzman  el  Buena 
tf.B. — Bank  of  Seville  notes  current  in  this 
province  only. 

BxoTiTsions  to  the  ICnTlroiui  of 
Seville. — Ruvm  ofRaUoa,  — ^A  pleasant 
driye,  |  of  on  hour  along  the  banks  of 
the  Qoadalquiyir,  and  through  the  Til- 
lage of  Santo  Ponce.  This  hamlet, 
whose  name  is  said  to  come  from  Santo 
Pozo  (H0I7  Well),  occupies  the  site  of 
Seville  la  Yieja  or  Italica,  and  the  fields 
around  are  called  Loa  Campos  ds  TcUea, 
from  the  Moorish  way  {TeUikdh)  of  pro- 
nouncing Italica.  Leave  the  carriage 
at  the  village  and  proceed  on  foot 
(10  minutes'  walk)  through  some  olive 
grounds  to  the  ruined  amphitheatre, 
the  only  vestige  now  remaining  of  the 
once  prosperous  city.  It  was  founded 
v.o,  547,  on  the  site  of  the. Iberian 
Sancios  by  Scipio  Africanus,  as  a  home 
and  resting-place  for  his  wounded  and 
convalescent  soldiers  after  the  campaign 
against  the  Carthaginians.  '  Scipio 
milites  omnes    vulneribus' debiles  in 


unam  urbem  compulit,  quam  fib  Italia 
Italicam  nominaviti'  says  Appian.  It 
became  the  birthplace  of  three  Boman 
emperors — viz.  Tn^an,  Adrian,  and 
Theodosius — and  therefore  deserved  all 
the  praise  of  Glaudian's  verses,  '  Hoec 
generat  qui  ouncta  regent '  Its  palaces, 
aqueduct,  temples,  and  circus  were 
magnificent.  It  was  a  Munidpium  at 
firsts  and  then  became  a  Golonia  under 
Adrian  (the  coins  all  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  Munic.  Italic. ; '  ws  Florez, 
'£sp.  Sag.'  vol.  zii.)  There  are  here 
and  there  portions  of  its  walls,  and  the 
palace  of  Tn^an  was  mostly  preserved 
till  1765,  when  an  earthquake  destroyed 
those  vestiges  of  vestiges,  '  imo  periere 
mine. '  A  few  of  the  statues,  etc.,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museo^  but  are 
mostly  indifferent  Coins  are  daily  dug 
up.  In  San  Isidore  del  Campo  are  some 
pillars,  also  from  Italica,  and  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  but  the  excavations  have 
never  been  made  properly,  from  want 
of  funds  and  the  love  of  the  past 
About  £100  is  the  yearly  allowance  to 
darry  on  the  works,  in  which  are  em- 
ployed four  men  and  six  mules,  'en 
todo,  diez  bestias,'  as  the  keeper  gravely 
asserted  to  us.  The  beautiful  pave- 
ment, dug  up  in  1799  and  preserved  by 
a  poor  monk  called  Fr.  I.  Moscoso,  is 
mentioned  by  Laborde  in  his  '  Voyage 
en  Espagne,'  and  now  no  longer  exists. 
Portions  of  the  amphitheatre  are  well 
preserved.  It  measures  291  ft.  long  by 
204  ft.  wide.  Here  traces  may  be  seen 
of  the  podivm,  a  sort  of  platform  all 
round  where  the  magistrates  sat,  the 
vomitoria,  or  doors  leading  outside,  and 
the  cunei  or  grees  where  the  people  sat, 
and  which  are  16  ft.  diameter.  The 
Sudarii,  where  the  gladiators  prepared 
themselves  for  the  fight,  and  the  dens 
which  contained  the  wild  beasts,  have 
been  recently  discovered.  The  half- 
effaced  Mosaic  kept  in  the  galleries  ib 
indifferent.    To  the  W.  are  some  vault* 
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ed  brick  tanks  called  la  Caaa  de  loe 
Baftoa.  Here  were  the  reserroirs  of  the 
f-quedad  built  by  Adrian,  and  which 
brought  the  water  from  Tejada,  7  leagues 
distant  The  yerses  by  Rojas  about 
Italica,  inscribed  on  a  pillar,  and  an 
imitation  of  Garo's,  are  indifferent.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Isidoro  observe 
statues  of  the  tutelar  and  San  Geronimo, 
by  Montatkes,  and  the  tombs  of  Guzman 
el  Bueno  and  his  Queen,  who  founded 
this  church  in  1801  (their  effigies  date 
1609).  Here  also  is  buried  Da.  Urraca 
Osorio,  who  was  burnt  alive  by  Don 
Pedro  for  rejecting  his  addresses.  Her 
maid,  on  seeing  that  the  wind  most  in- 
discreetly exposed  her  mistress's  body 
to  thefniblio  gaze,  rushed  in  and,  cover- 
ing her  up  for  the  last  time,  died  with 
her.  Heman  Cortes  was  first  buried 
here,  and  .then  his  body  removed  to 
Mexico;  in  1828  his  ashes  once  more 
changed  place;  where  they  now  are, 
Diof  sdbe  and  man  cares  little — ^in 
Spain.  Close  by  at  the  village  of  Gas- 
tillejo  de  la  Cuesta,  in  Calls  Real  No. 
66,  that  hero  died,  December  2,  1647. 
The  house  has  been  recently  repaired 
by  the  Duo  de  Montpensier. 

Azndffarache  is  a  small  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  on  a  height, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  good  view  of 
Seville.  In  the  church  is  the  retablo^ 
with  pictures  by  Castillo. 

Outside  Triana  is  the  Cart^ja  con- 
vent, now  an  important  porcelain-manu- 
factory belonging  to  an  English  com- 
pany, Pickman  &  Co.,  and  built  in 
1400  by  Archbishop  Mens.  The  rose- 
window  on  the  fafade,  the  entrance 
door,  and  the  gardens  full  of  exquisite 
oranges,  are  all  that  can  interest  the 
passing  tourist,  as  the  porcelain  isrin- 
diiferent^  though  much  used  all  over 
SpaiUi  and  some  of  the  Spanish  jugs, 


cantaros,  a^'ofainas,  etc.,  are  curious 
and  ancient  in  shape. 

Bcoki  if  Rif€r*Me€,-'SfviiU.'~x.  'Anales 
ecdetiaidcos  y  fegbunet  dc  la  M.  N.  y  M.  L. 
Ciudad  da  SeviUa,'  etc.,  from  1346  to  1671,  by 
Ortii  de  Zufiiga ;  Madrid,  Iniaiiioii,  1676,  foL 
There  is  a  second  edttion  of  1795-96 ;  Madrid, 
Imprenta  Real,  with  additions  by  Espinosa  y 
CarceL  It  is  considered  the  best  and  most 
critical  work  on  Seville. 

9.  'Historia  de  la  Juderia  de  Sevilbi,'  i8n, 
4to.  The  great  centres  of  the  Jewish  race  ia 
Spain  have  been  Toledo,  Zaiagosa,  Granada, 
and  Seville. 

3.  'DescripdoD  artistica  de  la  Catedxal  de 
SeviDa,'  by  Cean  Bennudes ;  Seville,  Hidalgo^ 

1804,  8vo,  with  Ibar  views  of  Cathedral    An 
appendix  by  same  author  was  published  in 

1805.  It  is  the  best  and  most  authentic  de- 
scripdon  of  this  superb  structure. 

4.  '  Constitucaones  del  ArjobiqiMulo  de  Se- 
villa,  Capilades,  Hechas  y  Oridenadas,'  etc.,  by 
Cardinal  Rodrigo  de  Castro^  Archbishop  of  Se- 
ville :  Seville,  Juan  de  Leon,  1591,  affords  a  clear 
insight  into  the  state  of  the  deigy,  that  imperium 
in  imptrio  of  s6ih  century.  A^.^.— According 
to  Cabrera  ('  DiacurM  legal  sobre  la  Imprenta,' 
fol.  zo),  this  Juan  de  Leon  introduced  printing 
into  Seville,  publishing  in  1545  the  '  Suma  de 
Philosophia  moral'  of  Fuentes,  and  three  books 
on  Viguela  music  by  Mudarra  (1746X  Vide 
Mendes,  'Typographia  Espaftola,'  vol  L  153, 
but  already  in  1476  a  book,  odled  'Saoamental,' 
by  Sanches  del  Vercial,  had  been  printed ;  in 
1477,  Montalvo's '  Manual  of  Jurispnidenoe,'etc 

5.  In  the  otherwise  not  important  coOection 
of '  Bellezas  y  Recuerdos  de  Eqpafia,'  consult 
the  volume  relative  to  Sevilla  by  D.  Pedro 
Madraao,  a  diatioguished  writer,  brother  of  the 
portrait-painter  of  same  name. 

6.  Standish,  *  Seville  and  iU  Yidnity.'  Great 
research  and  asefiil  information.  The  specu- 
lations on  the  origin,  former  site,  coins,  etc,  of 
some  villages,  etc.,  not  always  reliable. 

There  is  besides  a  local '  Guia  de  Sevilla  y  de 
su  Provincia,'  puUished  yeariy,  containing 
streets,  squares,  tarifis,  etc ;  '  Sevilla  Pmto- 
resca,'  by  A.  de  Los  Rios ;  SeviUa,  Alvares 
and  Co.,  1849 ;  and  '  Seville  Artistica,  by 
Colom. :  Seville,  same  printers,  1841,  etc 

/iSa/iho*.^' Descripdon  de  la  Antigua  Itar 
Uca,'  by  Prieto  y  Sotelo;  a  foL  MS.  in  Library 
of  Acad,  de  la  Hitt.  (£.  144);  dates  174a 
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It  should  be  the  endeayour  of  ereiy 
toorist  whilst  at  Gibraltar  to  make  an 
episodical  tour  to  Morocco^  and  at  all 
events  to  Tangier  if  nothing  more  can 
be  accomplished.  No  passports  are 
needed.  There  are  special  British 
steamers  which  plj  between  Gibraltar 
and  Tangier.  These,  although  small, 
are  safe  and  comfortable,  and  make  the 
passage  in  about  8^  hrs. ;  the  days  and 
hours  of  departure  are  adyertised  in  the 
local  papers,  hotels,  etc.  They  leave 
about  twice  a- week  ;  distance,  17  miles. 
There  are^  besides,  occasional  larger 
steamers,  and  the  French  Goremment 
steamers  leave  Gibraltar  on  their  way 
from  Algiers  and  Cuan  (56  hrs.  Gib- 
raltar to  Gran)  on  the  9th  of  every 
month.  From  Tangier  they  proceed  to 
Cadiz,  whence  again  to  Tangier,  Gib- 
raltar, and  Gran.  They  leave  Tangier 
for  Gibraltar  on  thc(  14th  or  16th  of 
every  montli. 

i^.^.— Gibraltar  to  Tetuan,  6)  hrs., 
by  flailing  vessels  two  or  three  times 
a^week. 

Algtebraa  to  OmUa, — Spanish  mail- 
packets  three  times  a-week,  1)  hr.,  aUo 
occssional  fast  sailing  vessels. 

Malaga  to  CSmto.---Gccasion8l  steam- 
ers, Shrs. 

The  pofaage  frtnn  Gibraltar  is  s  plea- 
sant sail,  end  the  views  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  comprising  Algeciras  and  Tarifa, 
are  only  lost  flight  of  for  those  of  the 
Africsn  shores.  The  currents  are  strong 
in  the  centre,  which  mskes  the  sea 
sometimes  rough.  The  bay  of  Tangier 
is  soon  entered.  On  our  left  rises  Ras 
El  Menar,  also  called  Cape  Malabatte, 
which  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  Dje-el-An^jera,  amd  on  our  right 
Cape  Spartel,  or  Bas-Achakkar,  which 
forms  ihe  north-western  extremity  of 
the  African  continent^  and  rises  a  pro- 
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jeoting  mass  of  a  grindle<«tone  some 
900  ft.  high.  -  Between  the  cape  end 
the  city  a  scanty  stresm,  the  Wkl-Tdd, 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean ;  and  in 
the  innermoflt  portion  of  the  bay  the 
Wld-halk,  also  called  WkL-Tiui4ja» 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  There  being 
no  mole,  the  steamer  snchors  at  a  short 
distflLUce  from  the  city,  and  on  arriving 
is  soon  surrounded  by  dozens  of  boats, 
whose  eager  owners,  dressed  in  their 
natural  black  leathern  skin,  rend  the 
air  with  yells,  and  tender  their  services 
by  seizing  on  the  luggage,  each  taking 
a  part  in  their  boats;  but  you  must 
trust  to  the  captain,  who  expostulates 
with  them,  and  will  settle  the  fares, 
eta  There  is  no  landing-place,  so  ladies 
and  gentlemen  alike  must  avail  them- 
selves of  the  backs  of  the  Tangerine 
porters  who  wade  to  shore.  The 
custom-house  officials  are  grave  and 
literally  tedaie  Moors,  who  squat  on 
wooden  deew^  and  generally  nod^ 
assent,  as  discussions  in  such  a  hot 
climate  would  interrupt  digestion  and 
put  out  the  Kif  tobacca 

Inn8.^An  English  houses  Ashton 
Hotel,  in  Washington  Street;  very 
decent  and  comfortable ;  moderate 
charges;  also  the  private  boarding- 
house  of  Se&ora  Nina,  a  civil  Israelite 
landlady. 

As  dcerones  and  guides  we  recom- 
mend our  old  friend  HammM,  who  is 
trustworthy  and  may  be  relied  upon  for 
information,  and  his  son  Seliin,  who 
knows  less  than  his  father  about  jour- 
neyin|^  eto.|  but  is  more  active. 

TaagieTf  with  a  population,  accord- 
ing, to  the  best  authoritiea^  of  some 
10,000  (of  which  400  are  Europeans),  is 
the  capital  of  the  Pachalik  or  province 
of  Ha^kbat,  the  politico-diplpmatio 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Moroooo^  and 
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the  reridenoe  of  foreign  miniBten  and 
consuls.  Tkidja,  'the  dty  protected 
by  the  Lord/  is  very  ancient,  the 
earliest,  perhaps^  of  this  port  of  AfHca, 
and  dose  to  the  Roman  '  Tingis; '  it 
has  SQccessiyely  belonged  to  the  dif- 
ferent peoples  who  have  conquered  that 
country.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  shortly  after  the  capture 
bjbthem  of  Aizilla,  and  was  ceded  to 
the  English  in  1662,  in  the  dowry  of 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  manied 
Charles  IL  It  was  given  up  by  Eng- 
land 1684,  and  the  mole  and  fortifi- 
cations which  had  been  raised  were 
then  destroyed,  and  hare  not  been 
since  rebuilt  Of  these  the  rocks  op- 
posite to  Bab-el-MerBu,  the  English 
Sandwich  Gate,  formed  a  breakwater 
just  before  the  mole,  which  was  armed 
with  two  batteries.  The  jetty,  which 
formed  the  port  on  the  dde  of  the  bay, 
had  also  a  battery,  and  important  works 
had  been  erected  on  the  now  defence- 
less plateau  which  extends  S.W.  of  the 
kasbkh.  The  dty  was  greatly  embel- 
lished during  the  two  centuries  of  Por- 
tuguese occupation  ;  but  of  its  monu- 
ments, cathedral,  and  other  churches, 
few  it  any  vestiges  remain. 

Situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  ba^,  the  city  rises  in  an  amphi- 
>theatre  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills ;  one 
to  the  N.  is  occupied  by  the  kasbkh, 
or  dtadd  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  S.,  ex- 
tends the  town  proper.  Seen  from  the 
sea  it  bears  a  pictureisque  aspect,  some- 
what dmilar  to  that  of  Algiers,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale. 

The  principal  street  crosses  the 
town,  beginning  at  the  Bab-el-Marsa, 
or  Gate  of  the  Marine,  and  continues 
to  the  Bab-el-Sok,  or  Oate  of  the 
Market-place.  Pasdng  by  the  principal 
mosque  and  largest  square,  the  broadest 
street  in  the  city  after  the  one  above  is 
that  in  which  the  houses  of  the  minis- 
ters of  England,  France^  and  Portugal 


are  dtuated.  The  streets,  or  rather 
lanesi  sre  very  narrow,  winding;  and 
dirty;  the  houses  are  small,  white- 
washed, and  generally  of  one  storey, 
terraced,  with  the  usual  diaraoteristics 
seen  in  all  Moorish  dties,  such  as 
absence  of  windows,  inner  courts,  eta 

Bights.— The  prindpal  sights  are 
the  mosques,  all  indiiferenty  save,  per- 
haps, the  exterior  of  the  Maeddin 
Tower  or  Minaret,  attached  to  the 
prindpal  mosque  or  Djama-d-Kebir, 
which  is  of  recent  construction,  and 
to  the  interior  of  which  Christians  are 
not  allowed  entrance. 

The  Sok,  or  market-place,  which 
must  be  seen  on  a  Thursday  morning; 
and  the  smaller  Sok  Szare,  are  very 
curious.  The  scene  here  ii  alone  worth 
an  excurnon.  Observe  the  picturesque 
groups  of  squatting  women  enveloped  in 
their  white  haiks,  and  the  tall  reefians 
(which  you  may  pronounce  ruffians) 
from  the  mountains  between  Couta  and 
Oran,  draped  in  their  hooded  gehab, 
their  heads  shaved,  with  the  exception 
of  a  lock  hanging  over  thdr  shoulders, 
a  tribe  that  claims  to  be  the  pure 
descendants  of  the  Berber  race.  The 
shops,  camda,  slave-market,  the  sub- 
terraneous granaries  (the  Spaniards' 
Siloa),  the  variety  of  costume;  tlie 
guttural  harsh  Maghreb,  the  pasnve 
indifferent  expresdon  on  the  counte- 
nance and  the  vacant  eye,  indicative  of 
ignorance  and  degeneracy — all  these 
will  be  novd  to  the  tourist  Besides 
the  modem  houses,  large  and  comfort- 
able, of  the  British  and  Spanish 
ministers,  etc,  there  are  two  or  three 
belonging  to  wealthy  Jews  and  Moors, 
which  may  be  visited.  We  also  recom- 
mend a  vidt  to  the  Qard&na  of  the 
Belgian  and  Swedish  Consuls,  Huerta 
de  Hardan ;  to  the  orange-groves  and 
villas  of  Mustafa  Dicali  and  those  of 
the  British  Minister,  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond    Hay,    Mountain   Washington, 
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eta  The  south  of  Tangier,  uoNm  the 
aandydownflymaybealBoyiaited.  Here 
are  eome  yestiges  of  an  old  bridge  and 
other  mine,  said  to  be  the  site  where 
Tii^iia  once  stood.  The  Bouhai$  Pdlac$ 
is  indifferent  Ladies  are  admitted  to 
Tisit  the  harem.  In  the  stables,  which 
are  also  shown,  some  good  horses  may 
be  seen,  belonging  to  the  Morocco 
breed. 

Protestant  sernce  on  Snnday  at  the 
English  Consulate,  and  Oatholio  senrice 
at  the  small  ohijrch  of  the  Spanish  Le- 
gation, which  is  performed  by  Domini- 
can monks. 

There  is  %  small  theatre,  TeaJbra  No- 
veto,  in  which  occasional  performances 
take  place  by  actors  from  Gibraltar. 

Banker. — Moses  Pariente.  Doctor, 
— Dr.  Dixon,  an  English  physician. 
There  are  several  bazaars  kept  by  Jews ; 
that  of  Azamur  is  the  best;  Fez  por- 
celain, ornamented  daggers,  Mocrish 
costumes,  sashes,  beads,  etc.,  are  for 
sale— are  sold  Ht  half  the  value  which 
is  at  first  asked.  The  Jews  wear  a 
peculiar  dress ;  that  of  the  women  is 
graceful,  especially  the  holiday  costume, 
which  is  very  costly.  They  are  a  very 
handsome  race,  but  the  most  perfect  are 
seen  at  Tetuan. 

Tangier  to  TV^uan.— Distance  12  to 
14  leagues,  riding  in  one  day;  horses 
1  dollar  a-day.  Apply  to  the  English 
Consul  to  obtain  a  soldier  as  an  escort, 
who  is  paid  4  dollars  a-day,  his  horse 
included  ;  the  guide  1  dollar  a-day, 
not  including  his  horse.  This  soldier, 
called  Maro  de  Key,  belongs  to  the 
Sultan's  body-guard.  By  leaving  at 
8  A.M.,  Tetuan  may  be  reached  a^ 
5  P.M.  The  road,  a  mere  tract,  lies 
across  verdant  plains  and  woody  dis- 
tricts. A  halt  is  usually  made  half- 
way, near  the  Caravanserai  of  the- 
gorge  of  Ain-Djedlda,  called  SI  Fandakt 
whence^  probably,  the  Spanish  word 
Fonda. 


TetnuL^Popuktioin,  1^,000  Moorsi 
7500  Jews,  and  upwards  of  600 
Spaniarda.  Before  lie  siege  of  the 
town  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said  to 
have  numbered  some  40,000.  Tetuan 
appears  most  picturesquely  from  a 
distance^  as  it  is  seen  rising  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  some  hills,  one  of  which 
is  crowned  by  the  Sasbah  or  Fortress. 
The  river,  W4d  Marttl,  or  Bio  Martin, 
runs  towards  the  S. ;  on  its  right  bank 
rise  the  hills  of  the  wild  Beef  range, 
some  8000  ft.  high.  This  river  takes 
its  rise  in  Uie  hills  of  the  Lower  Atlas^ 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  few  miles  ofl^  and.  not  fair 
from  Ceuta.  On  entering  the  city,  the 
tourist  follows  a  narrow  muddy  lane 
leading  to  the  principal  square.  There 
are  several  Spanish  Fondas,  which  have 
been  recently  established.  It  is  usual 
for  English  tourists  to  put  up  at  old 
Solomon  Nahom*s,  a  dril  and  intelli- 
geut  Israelite.  Tetuan  is  far  more^ 
interesting  than  Tangier,  althou(^  the* 
Spaniards  destroyed  8800  houses  in 
the  last  war.  The  streets  are  said  to 
be  like  those  of  Fez.  Visit  the  markets, 
the  Easb&h,  the  bazaars,  the  Chozas  or 
villas  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Moors ; 
the  British  Consul's  house  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Mauresque,  not  Moorish, 
style.  The  garden  of  the  BashUi  may 
be  also  visited.  There  is  some  good 
shooting  in  winter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tetuan — partridge,  quails,  wild  ducks 
— and  boar-hunting.  Cabo  Martin  can 
be  made  head-quarters.  It  costs  lOr. 
per  day  to  keep  a  horse.  Nahom  will 
provide  sportsmen  with  provender,  etc. 
Take  two  soldiers,  Mdros  de  JRey,  with 
you,  and  do  not  extend  your  excursions 
too  far,  or  unaccompanied.  The  Jew- 
ish type  is  here  seen  in  all  its  x>erfec- 
tion.  Endeavour  to  witness  a  Jewish 
marriage,  the  antique  ceremonies  of 
which  are  especially  interesting  here. 
The  mosques,  about  forty  in  number. 
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are  laiger  and  finer  than  at  Tangier. 
The  Spaniazda  obtained  permisaion, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace^  to  bnild  a 
Catholic  chuToh,  which  is  now  being 
completed,  and  is  dedicated  to  N.  8.  de 
la  Victoria.  The  port  of  Tetoan  is 
sheltered  from  the  west  winds^  but  mnch 
ezpoeed  to  the  east  It  is  shaUow,  and 
the  trade  indifferent,  consisting  of 
woollens,  barley,  wax,  leather,  silks, 
F^  porcelain,  aznlejoe,  etc 

A  charming  day's  ride  by  Gape 
N^gro ;  take  a  Moro  de  Rey  soldier  as 
an  escort 

Oeuta,  Sebta  in  Maghreb,  so  called 
from  thiS  seven  hilLr  which  are  seen 
here  advancing  towards  the  straits, 
became  a  Portuguese  possession  in 
1486,  and  in  1640  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.  The  Berber  expedi- 
tions against  Spain  embarked  from  this 
port  Its  northern  extremity,  Punta 
de  Africa,  is  just  opposite  to  Punta  do 
Europa,  which  is  part  of  *  the  Rock'  of 
Gibraltar,  situated  28  kiL  across,  and 
thus  the  Promontory  of  Ceuta,  El 
Hacho,  was  the  Abyla,  as  Gibraltar 
the  Calpe,  and  both  the  celebrated 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  At  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  are  some  Roman  ruins.  It  is  a 
dull,  dirty  town,  but  an  important 
preaidiOf  or  Spanish  military  prison. 
The  other  Spanish  possessions  on  that 
coaat,  all  presidios,  are  Pefton  de  Yelez, 
de  Alhucemaa,  Melilla,  Djafarin  Isles 
(Las  Cha&rinas),  etc  The  N.W. 
coasts  of  Morocco,  extending  to  15 
leagues  in  the  interior,  would  have  been 
a  more  useful  colony  to  Spain  than 
the  Philippines,  and  Fiance  could  well 
exchange  Algeria  for  Morocco.  The 
war  between  Spain  and  Morocco  was  a 
useful  promenade  milUain,  which  cost 
little  to  the  country,  and  eyinced  great 
resources,  good  administration,  public 
spirit,  and  displayed  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  Spanish  soldier.  '  Hie 
causes  were  futile,  and  magnified  by 


a  military  ministry  who  lored  power 
and  deserved  it  The  old  war-cry 
'  Guerra  al  Moro  I  *  could  not  fail  to  be 
popular.  An  army,  composed  of  fiily- 
two  battalions,  twelve  squadrons,  and 
seventy-four  field-pieces,  was  divided 
into  three  corps,  confided  to  Generals 
Echangua  y  Birmingham,  Zavala,  and 
Roe  de  Oluic  The  reserve  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  gallant  General 
Prim,  and  the  cavalry  under  those 
of  General  Galiano.  A  fleet,  commis- 
sioned to  protect  the  landing,  maintain 
communications  with  Spain,  etc,  was 
organised,  formed  of  thirty-four  ships 
and  twenty-four  caftoneras^  a  total  of 
upwards  of  280  cannon.  The  expedi- 
tion was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  O'Donnel,  subsequently  raised 
to  the  title  of  Duque  de  Tetuan. 
Many  of  the  commanding  oflBcers  who 
played  a  xurt  in  that  war  bore  Irish 
names.  O'Donnel,  Mac  Rohon,  Sir 
Ridiard  de  Lassausaye,  an  able  and  gal- 
lant officer,  formerly  of  the  '  Legion,' 
O'Reilly,  and  many  others.  The  Bri- 
tish Government  had  opposed  itself 
explicitly  to  any  occupation  of  Tan- 
gier, and  Tetuan  therefore  became 
the  object  of  the  war.  On  Nov.  19, 
1859,  the  troops  landed  at  Ceuta. 
After  several  combats,  called  battles,* 
in  which  great  valour  was  displayed  on 
both  sides  and  victory  not  easily  ob- 
tained, the  battle  of  Tetuan  took  place. 
Muley  Abbas  (the  Sheereefs  brother) 
encamped  on  the  hills  of  Djilali;  Muley 
AhmM's  army  extended  over  the  slopes 
and  gardens  of  Tetuan.  About  40,000 
men  defended  the  dty.  European 
discipline  and  tactics  gained  tlie  day, 
and  on  Feb.  6,  1860,  the  Spanish  army 
entered  the  city  which  had  surrendered. 
The  enthusiasm  in  Spain  was  very 
great  O'Donnel  became  another  Cid ; 
the  queen,  Isabella  the  Catholic  ;  Mu- 
ley Abbas,  Boabdil.  There  was  even 
some  talk  of  swallowing  up  la  ptrfiA 
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AUrion  at  one  gulp,  and  Don  Quixote, 
who  never  dies  there,  yna  eeen  winding 
hie  way  through  the  land  of  Oer- 
▼antes,  lowering  windmillB,  and  send- 
ing imaginary  floods  of  blood  from  goat- 
8l±i8  filled  with  wine. 

The  following  exeorsionB  may  he 
made  from  Tangier:  To  F4» — Five 
days'  riding  by  Meqnines.  Permission 
from  the  sheereef  required  and  a  name- 
rons  escort  Very  interesting  to  yisit 
Population  of  Fez,  60,000  ;  of  Hequi- 
nez,  40,000.  About  £800  are  requisite 
for  expenses,  bakshish  (presents),  eta 

Laraehe. — ^Two  days'  riding,  deeping 
at  Arzilla,  where  there  is  an  inn.  Ex- 
cellent wild  duck  and  partridge  shoot- 
ing. Laraehe  to  Arzilla,  10  leagues  ; 
AniUa  to  Tangier,  12  leagues. 

SaUy.-^nYB  days'  ride  by  Arzilla 
and  Laraehe. 

Baiat  to  Com  BUmoa. — One  days' 
ride ;  by  sea,  4  hrs. 

AMemoor, — By  Oasablanca  two  days' 
ride :  Azemoor  to  Managan,  1)  hr. ; 
Mazagan  to  Saffi,  two  days ;  Saffi  to 
Mogador,  two  day& 

■ 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF 
MOROCCO. 

Toial  Swrfaee,  6775  square  myria- 
m^tres.  The  Atlantio  coast  extends 
1266  ka  ;  on  the  straits,  60  kiL ;  on 
the  Heditenanean,  426  kil. 

Climate.— The  zone  that  comprises 
the  coast  is  temperate,  the  heat  not  in- 
supportable, and  the  plains  are  shel- 
tered fitmi  the  desert  wind  by  ranges 
of  lofty  hills.  The  mountainous  zone 
is  cold  in  winter,  owing  to  constant 
snow  on  the  heights,  the  rains  in  win-, 
ter  long-continued  and  diluvian.  ■  The 
heat  is  insuiSerable  in  summer.  Ave- 
rage temperature  on  the  northern  coast 
isl8*Rh.  Rains  begin  to  fall  in  Octo- 
ber ;  in  March  the  heat  is  already  great 
Tangier  is  better  situated  and  healthier 
than  Tetoan.    The  mean  annual  tem- 


perature of  Tangier  is  about  67*  Fahr. 
The  indoor  temperature  never  rises 
aboTB  82%  nor  was  erer  seen  lower  thin 
62*.  In  the  open  air  the  glass  never 
&lls  lower  than  40*,  and  frost  is  very 
rare.  February  and  March  are  the 
coldest  and  most  rainy  months— rain 
falling,  however,  only  90  days  in  the 
whole  year.  The  most  agreeable  season 
is  from  end  of  March  to  middle  of  June. 
We  were  there  some  time  in  January, 
and  thought  the  temperature  most  de- 
lightful The  prevalent  winter  wind 
is  the  W.  ;  in  summer  the  Eastwind. 
The  climate  ia  on  the  whole  a  healthy 
one,  but  there  are  frequent  cases  of 
ague^  elephantiasis  (a  kind  of  leprosy), 
and  small-pox,  among  the  lower  orders, 
who  are  ill  fed  and  badly  lodged. 

Popul(Uion,—Ahoui  8,000,000 ;  but 
16,000,000,  according  to  Zurbaian  and 
others.  The  division  by  races  would 
ran  thus : — 

Inhabitantt. 

Amuatrgt   .               .  9,300^000 

Qtelloka     .  1,450^000 

■    Moon  and  nixed  Antba  a,8oo^ooo 

Arab  Bedoniui .       •  750^000 

Negroes    ■       •       •  s**^***^ 

Jewa  ....  450^000 

Eoropeana.       .       •  600 


8,a5o^8oo 


The  first  two  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  Mauri,  Algerian,  Babylea, 
Touaregs  fh>m  Sahara  and  Berbers. 
The  word  in  Berber  means  noble. 
The  Moors  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Berbers  who  went  over  to  Spain,  and 
were  so  called  by  the  Visigoths  because 
they  proceeded  firom  Mauritania;  thou^ 
having  been  afterwards  mixed  with  the 
Arabs,  they  differ  from  them  in  many 
points.  The  Negroes  proceed  from  the 
Soudan,  and  are  the  objects  of  a  lucra- 
tive trade ;  they  are  a  degree  hi^^er  as 
a  caste  here  than  in  America.    The  im- 
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family  is  mulatto,  and  the  Moroa 
de  Bey  are  mostly  black.  At  Tetnan, 
Tangier,  and  other  citiea  of  the  north 
ooast^  there  are  atiU  many  Mooriah 
famiUea,  who  apeak  Spaniah,  and  are 
the  deecendanta  of  those  who  were  ei^- 
peUed  after  the  capture  of  Granada. 
The  Jewa,  who  form  an  important  item 
in  the  population,  are  the  remnants-  of 
those  who  were  exiled  fit)m  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages^  f^m  England 
in  1290,  from  the  aonth  of  France  in 
1896,  but  the  m^or  part  from  Spain  in 
the  16th  and  16th  centuriea.  They 
therefore  call  themselyes  '  descendants 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Castile,'  and  their 
moat  important  deeds^  aigned  in  the 
synagogue,  often  end — *Baehol  Bemi- 
nahry  OaaUlla/  i,$,  *  according  to  the 
usage  of  CsatiUe.'  A  separato  quarter, 
called  the  MeUah,  is  assigned  to  them 
in  eyery  dty  except  Tangier ;  they  are 
held  everywhere  in  great  subjection, 
and  the  Uws  againat  them  are  moat 
scTere.  They  cannot  till  the  soil,  nor 
ride,  except  a  mule,  nor  croes  certain 
atreets ;  their  taxes  are  heavy  ;  they 
must  dress  either  in  black  or  dark 
colours^  and  throw  their  yullah,  or 
black  cloak,  on  the  right  shoulder. 
The  women  are  so  handsome  that  the 
male  community  often  escape  scom 
and  punishment  for  their  aake^  for 
*  Quis  contemnat  popnlum  HebrsBorum 
qui  tam  decoras  mulieres  habentf 
Their  dress  is  splendid  and  antique  :  a 
complete  dress  can  be  purchased  for 
2000r.  Observe  their  'sfifah,'  or  dia- 
dem of  pearls  and  diamonds;  the  'Al- 
koraahs, '  or  wide  eairinga.  The  nbails, 
kholkhiUa,  khouaten,  or  rings  and 
braceleta  which  are  worn  round  the 
arms,  l^gs,  fingers,  eta  Some  dresses 
cost  aa  much  aa  £800. 

MowiUains. — ^The  range  of  the  Atlas 
may  be  called  the  backbone  of  Morocco; 
the  highest  plateau,  the  HUtiin,  which 
ia  situated  60  Idla.  south  of  Morocco, 


rises  about  14^600  feet  The  principal 
chain  ia  the  Idraren  Drinu,  which  goea 
from  aw.  to  N.W. 

BeHgiotL-'The  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion is  the  prevalent  one,  and  ia  more 
strictly  observed  here  tiuul  in  Turkey, 
lSgj]pi,  etc  Of  the  four  rites  into 
which  it  ia  divided,  the  namea  and 
precepts  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
principal  doctora  of  the  law,  whoae 
opiniona  rule  in  mattera  of  liturgy,  the 
Malekite  (from  Malek,  ob.  796  ▲.a)ia 
the  prevalent  one  here.  Among  the 
mountaineers  all  ia  reduced  to  knowing 
the  formula  of  the  Law,  *Allkh  on 
AlUih  Mohammed  re90ul  AllUi '—«.«. 
'There  ia  only  one  God,  and  Moham- 
med ia  hia  prophet.' 

Oov&mimenL — The  aheerif  ia  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  prince  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  absolute  autocrat 
The  local  adminiatration  ia  managed  by 
bashas,  kaida,  etc  Robbery  ia  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  almoat  excusable, 
aa  the  former'a  emoluments  come  to 
about  £2  a -month,  and  that  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ia  £86  a- 
year.  On  the  northern  and  western 
coast,  and  in  the  principal  seaports. 
Foreign  Consuls  are  allowed. 

Army  and  Navy, — The  aheerif  in 
time  of  war  cannot  muater  an  anny 
exceeding  60,000  men.  The  imperial 
guard  or  bokhan  are  10,000  in  number. 
The  artilleiy  conaista  of  four  mounted 
field  batteries ;  their  arma,  the  apingard 
(£8  or  £10,  a  good  one),  the  sword,  and 
the  lance 

Finaneei. — 


Revenue 
Expenses 


8,6oOyOoo  piastres 
990^000 


f* 


Rev.  net      1,610,000  piastres 

^nimob.— The  lion  is  never  met  in 
the  north,  and  ia  nowhere  abundant ; 
wild  boara  awaim  the  country,  and  are 
killed  by  thousands.     There  are  also 
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hyenas,  jaokala,  panthen,  foxes,  ga- 
zelles, etc  Monkeys  are  so  plentlM 
about  Tetnan  that  they  are  sold  for 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,  and  near 
the  same  town  leeches  form  a  yery  im- 
portant speculation*  Ostriches,  water- 
hens,  woodcocks,  partridges,  wild 
ducks,  snipes,  and  eagles  abound.  The 
horses  are  small,  sinewy,  and  sure- 
footed, and  cost  from  £10  to  £26. 
Camels  come  mostly  from  the  south; 
the  ayerage  price  is  -€10.  Fish  abound, 
especially  along  the  sea-coast  Here 
is  found  the  red  mullet,  called  by  the 
Moors  the  sultan  of  fish ;  also  soles, 
turbot^  and  mackerel  The  Tangier 
oysters  are  small  but  deUcate.  The 
river  Omnei^Bia  is  foil  of  salmon; 
turtles  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Orleda  Belt^  and  the  Sebon  trout 
is  excellent 

Mines,  BoUmy,  etc — The  mines  are 
yery  rich,  but  not  allowed  to  be  worked. 
The  flora  is  yery  rich  and  varied,  and 
deserves  investigation. 

Money, — Leavingaside  flousand  other 
insignificant  coins — 

6  Felts       make    i  tlankio,  copper. 

4  Blankiot    „       x  onza  or  oalda,  sihrer. 
35  Onas        „       x  dnro  or  aor.  piece 

(Sfr.  S5&) 

9  Dtiros        „       X  bontld. 

There  are  luJf-bontkis  alao. 
zo  blanfcint  make  an  aachron^ioiik. 

The  above  is  the  eovMnerdai  value,  as 
according  to  the  Imperial  standard  it  is 
inferior.  Government  pays  in  bullion 
and  receives  only  silver  and  gold.  Gold 
from  Europe  loses  by  exchange,  as  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Morooca  Silver  is 
current 

Weighia, — ^The  kantar  or  quintal  is 
112 lbs.;  the  kantar-el-aiohb,  whence 
the  Spanish  arroba,  is  only  76  lbs:  The 
libra  is  divided  into  libra  of  28  oz.  and 
libra  of  only  16  oz.  The  moiidd,  for 
measuring  grain,  eta,  contains  14,287 
litres ;  i  of  them  make  a  MAl    The 


moiUid  is  divided  Into  one  half  and 
quarts.  The  Spanish  fanega  is  also  in 
use.  The  Dhraa  is  about  6*61  deci- 
metres lon^ 

Tangier  carries  on  some  trade  with 
Gibraltar— grains,  fruit,  earthenware, 
fowls,  eggs,  eta  The  garrison  of  the 
'  Bock '  mainly  subsists  on  the  cattle 
sent  over  from  Tangieis-about  10,000 
heads  a-year,  at  about  £2  each. 

Voeaiulafy, 

Sbahalgliir,AMvii^>wwd^f  • 
Kief  kuntzi,  good  day^ 

St^i.  «  Amw,  a  nxe^Cthe  Spanidft  t^md^), 

Bab,  dSMT,  /n/f. 

Takka,  whtdew. 

Zangfaa,  tirut  (Spanish  mty'd^ 

Uh,  IMF. 

Ballak,Mrfe^/Ar«M!f. 
Metnana,  ^ity, 

MinisUra  and  Consuls  at  Tamgier  in 
1868. — Englamd,  —Minister  resident, 
Sir  John  Drummond  Hay ;  Ooasul, 
Mr.  Reed.  /Sjpain.— Minister,  Selkor 
D.  Frandsco  Merry.  FraoMC — M. 
Pelissier    (Consul).      Belgium.  —  Mr. 

Dalhoane   Consul).     Dhited  States. 

Mr.  Math  (Consul).  Stoeden.-^Mr, 
HarSnoff  (Consul).  Italy.^-Sr.  Mar- 
tino  (Consul).  iMti^2.— S.  Bon  Jos^ 
Colaso. 

Baakt  of  Rqftrmct.—x.  '  Description  et  His* 
toire  du  M aroc,'  by  M.  L^n  Godaid ;  Paris, 
x86o^  a  vols.,  with  a  good  Mapi  Very  inter- 
esting and  aocumte.  In  its  notes  will  be  foond 
lists  of  the  principal  works  that  have  been 
written  upon  Morocco,  such  as  Beauderic's 
'Journey  to  Morocco,'  Windhusf  'Journey  of 
Mequines,'  San  Juan  del  Puerto's  'Mtaon 
Historial  da  Mamiccos.'  We  may  also  men- 
tion Mr.  Slane's  fanportant  notes  on  the  Berber 
origiui  language,  and  literature,  in  his  transUtion 
of  Ebn-Khaldun,  and  Sir  J.  Drummond  Hair's 
graphic  Hunting-Scenes  in  Morocco  (Westeni 
Barbery,  z  vol.),  etc  There  b  an  excellent 
map  published  by  Wyld,  and  a  hu^  one  by  the 
French  Etat-MiOor*  The  Spaniards  have 
published  on  their  late  campaign,  'Diario  da 
on  Testigo  de  h  Gueira  de  Africa,'  by  Seflof 
Alaroon. 
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Capital  of  the  pirovinoe  of  same  name ; 
Archbiflliop's  see,  Primate  de  las  Es- 
paftss,  and  therefore  ecclesiastical  rival 
of  Toledo.    Seaport  of  Salon  close  by. 

Population,  18,938  (1811). 

BontM  and  Ooht. — i.  From  Bartdema^  by 
sail;  distance,  xox  kH;  timo,  3I  hn.;  fares, 
xst'cl.,  44r.  s6c ;  ad  cL,  33r.  150.  Tarragona  is 
on  the  line  between  Barodona  and  Valencia. 
For  deacription  of  route  see  latter. 
■ .  a.  From  VaUncia,  by  rail ;  distance,  075  IciL ; 
time,  la  hrs. ;  lares,  xst  cL,  9xr.  87c. ;  ad  d.,  sSr. 
70a     For  route  see  Vaitmcia  from  Barcelona. 

3.  From  Madrid,  in  aa  hrs.,  by  Zaragosa, 
L^ida;  leave  rail  at  Tarragona,  whence,  by  diL 
in  attfndance,  to  Vimbodi,  8  leaguea,  3  hrs. ; 
there  take  up  rail  to  Tarragona,  55  klL,  a  hrs. ; 
asr.  47c. ;  air.  3x0.    See  Zaragmta. 

N.B. — Madrid  time  (difference  between 
Madrid  and  Taxragona)  X9  m.  48  sec. 

Sottia. — Fonda  de  Europe,  on  the  Rambla ; 
very  decent  and  clrui.  Table  d'hdte  at  6  p.  m.  , 
xar. ;  cookiiig  good:  breakfast  and  dinner  in 
private  room,  a8r. ;  a  bedroom,  8r. ;  service,  ar. 
apday.    The  fonda  opposite  ia  very  inferior. 

General  Desoription.— Tarragona  is 
admirably  situated  on  a  limestone  rock, 
800  ft  high,  and  sloping  to  the  sea. 
The  climate  is  delidons,  genial,  and  so 
wholesome  at  all  times  that  the  Roman 
pnstor  used  to  make  it  his  winter  resi- 
dence. The  air  is  mild,  though  bracing 
and  oftentimes  somewhat  keen  from 
the  high  situation  of  the  town,  and  the 
heat  in  summer  is  considerably  tem- 
pered by  the  cool  sea-breezes.  This 
▼ery  old  town,  interesting  alike  from 
its  associations'  with  the  early  history 
of  Spain  as  for  its  present  edifices,  is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  cities, 
which  ate  separated  by  a  line  of  walls. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  the  upper  portion 
were  built  with  the  stones  and  other 
materials  of  Roman  palaces  and  temples ; 
the  streets  are  irr^rular,  winding;  ill- 
paved,  and  narrow.  The  Calle  Mayor 
and  Rambla  are  the  best  streets,  and 
are  being  improved,  the  latter  especially, 
which  crosses  the  town  K.W.  to  S.R., 
from  the  Puerta  de  San  Francisco  to 
that  of  Stat  darai  a  distance  of  some 


1660  ft.  long  and  66  ft  wide,  and  on 
the  sides  of  which  new  buildings  and 
modem  houses,  etc.,  are  in  the  course 
of  erection.  In  the  lower  portion  are 
the  hospital,  theatre,  the  poet,  some 
manufactories.  There  are  some  charm- 
ing promenades  on  the  ramparts,  espe- 
cially on  that  of  the  Ollvo,  Bastion  del 
Toro,  from  which  the  view  on  the  sea, 
port,  and  fertile  Campo^  watered  by  the 
Francoli,  are  charming  and  very  exten- 
sive. Trade  is  dull,  and  the  port,  though 
secure  and  spacious,  is  frequented  only 
by  small  craft,  etc.  The  city  is  there- 
fore, in  a  modem  point  of  view,  very 
backward,  dull,  and  without  any  im- 
portance ;  but  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  the 
antiquary,  who  will  derive  interest  from 
a  close  study  of  its  Roman  ruins.  Those 
fond  of  beautiful  churches  the  cathedral 
and  cloisters  cannot  fail  to  please. 

Hlstorloal  Notice.— Tarchon    (the 
cUadel,  in  Phoenician)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Phcenician  settlements  in  Spain, 
and  became  subsequently  colonised  by 
the  Carthaginians,   who    founded,  at 
Yillafranca  dels  Panad^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Carthago  Yetus,  as  Cartha- 
gena  was  the  Carthago  Nopa.    She  sent 
her  soldiers  to  increase  the  army  of 
Hannibal,   and  the  ancestors  of   tlie 
Tarragonese  menaced  the  mistress  of 
the  world  with  ruin  and  desolation. 
Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio  occupied  the 
town,  sparing  the  Carthaginian  walls, 
but  building  upon  their  usual  cydopean 
foundations.    Augustus  wintered  here 
26  B.a     Tarragona  became  the  head, 
caput,  or  capital  of  Roman  Spain,  a 
'colonia  togata»'  and  sided  with  Pom- 
pey  against  Csesar;  but  on  the  final 
victory  of  the  latter,  submitted  humbly 
to  the  lord  of  the  world,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  him,  obtained  his  pardon,  nay, 
his  protection,    was   by   him   called 
'  Julia  and  Yictriz, '  and  he  resided  here 
some  time  before  he  want  to  OBdiib 
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Under  AngoMboa,  Tamgoiuk  became 
the  reeideiioe  of  the  propnetor,  who 
had  under  his  orders  the  three  lfl|g»tes 
who  goTemed  Spain.  The  city  then 
extended  on  the  W.  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tnlcis,  now  Francoli ; 
on  the  S.  to  the  Tory  sea ;  on  the  £. 
and  close  to  the  Presidio,  wen  the 
ThemuBy  and  the  temples  oooapied  the 
space  between  the  Balnarte  de  Ger- 
Tsntes  and  the  Pnerta  de  San  Juan. 
The  magnificent  amphitheatre,  of  which 
bat  few  restiges  remain,  rose  not  far 
from  the  sea ;  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  hill  a  large  and  noble  stone  ascent 
led  from  the  latter  to  the  upper  dty, 
when  was  situated  the  palace  of  Au- 
gustus, snbsequentlj  called  (why  is 
ignored)  the  CSastillo  de  Pilatos,  and  of 
which  little  remaina  At  the  foot  of 
the  S.  walls  of  this  palace  began  the 
spacious  drcus,  of  which  the  outline 
may  still  be  traced,  which  was  some 
1312  it  long  by  270  ft.  wide.  Seyeral 
houses  hare  been  built  with  its  ruins 
against  its  yery  walls,  and  the  area  has 
become  the  present  Pksa  de  la  Fuente. 
The  Capitol  rose  on  the  site  of.  the 
cathedral,  extending  as  far  as  the  Balu- 
arte  de  San  Ifagin;  and  on  the  way 
from  the  ardhiepiacopal  palace  to  Puerta 
de  San  Antonio  there  are  still  three 
towers,  remnants  of  that  edifice ;  two 
of  them  embedded  in  the  wall,  and  the 
third  standing  isolated,  and,  though 
simple  and  plain,  stamped  with  the 
mijestic  character  of  the  Roman  arohi,- 
tecture.  Mosaics,  busts,  coins,  frag- 
ments of  statues,  full  of  character,  ofttti 
of  artistic  merit,  turn  up  almost  erery 
day,  some  to  be  reburied  with  scorn  as 
useless  objects^  others  collected  care- 
fully by  local  amateurs,  or  placed  in  the 
proyincial  museo.  The  Goths,  on  their 
taking  Roman  Tarraco,  did  not  orer- 
look  tiie  importance  of  its  position,  and 
made  it  also  their  capital,  but  destroyed 


more  than  they  erected ;  and  the 
vestiges  of  Roman  magnificence  and 
dTilisation  were  finally  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  by  the  ayenging  and  ig- 
norant Berbers  under  Tarik.  Its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Christians  did  not 
better  its  fate.  It  rose  and  prospered 
as  the  riyal  of  Rome  in  magnificence 
and  power;  it  stood  a  monument  of 
greatness  that  was  to  pass  away.  The 
dty  during  the  war  of  succession  was 
captured  by  Lord  Peterborough.  It 
was,  in  May  1818,  besieged  by  General 
Suchet.  Tarragona  was  at  that  moment 
fortified  by  400  guns,  18,000  men,  and 
the  English  fleet  lying  in  the  harbour. 
Notwithstanding  such  elements  of  suc- 
cess, and  although  the  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants  was  so  great  and  fierce  that 
five  desperate  assaults  were  scarcely 
sufficient^  the  town  surrendered  on  the 
28th,  and  was  cruelly  sacked. 

Sights.— The  Oathedral,  Church  of 
San  Pablo^  Aqueduct^  and  Torre  de  los 
Esdpiones.    Excursions.     Prout-bits. 

tTatlAialw — It  is  not  known  by  whom 
and  when  it  was  built  Tiadition,  a 
substitute  and  often  a  due  to  history, 
designates  the  architect  as  represented 
by  a  statuette  placed  against  a  pillsr  in 
the  chapd  de  Santa  Luda,  and  well 
known  to  the  priests  of  the  cathedral  as 
'SanHipdlito.'  Tarragona  was  granted 
in  1116  by  Ramon  Beienguerd  Grande 
to  San  Olagner,  who  began  a  church  in 
1128,  being  aided  in  this  by  a  Norman 
warrior,  Robert  Burdet,  d  Conde  Ro- 
berto^ who  left  shortly  after  for  Nor- 
mandy, whence  he  returned,  bringing 
workmen,  architects^  and  funds.  The 
height  of  the  apse  contrasted  with  the 
central  nare,  the  style  of  the  pillars  and 
doors,  evince  traces  of  the  Norman 
influence.  The  works,  however,  pro- 
ceeded veiy  dowly,  for  by  a  bull  of 
Innocent  IL  (1181),  St  Olaguer  was 
authorised  to  raise  funds  for  thdr  com- 
pletion.    We  also  know,   new  fiMsti 
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haying  become  more  diatmct,  that  in 
the  12th  oentuiy  Maestro  Fray  Ber- 
nardo waa  the  architect^  and  worked 
oondderably  in  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral; and  the  atyle^  architects'  names 
and  perioda,  relati ye  to  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  church,  are  better  known, 
many  of  which  latter  were  added  in 
the  Kth  centnry.  The  style  of  the 
whole  is,  therefore,  wanting  in  homo- 
geneity, bnt  mostly  belongs  to  the  early 
Gothic. 

.fiie^erior.*— As  is  usually  the  case  in 
Catalulka,  the  edifice  stands  on  a  plat- 
form, and  is  ascended  by  eighteen  grees 
or  steps  (grades),  high  and  yeiy  steep. 
The  principal  fa^e  consists  of  a  wide, 
somewhat  low,  and  deeply-recessed 
portal,  flanked  by  two  masaiye  square 
piers,  crowned  by  pinnacles.  The 
bases  of  these  piers  are  decorated  with 
series  of  relieyo  Gothic  archlets,  which 
run  along  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
fonning  the  recess.  Aboye  these  are 
nichesfortwenty-one  statues  of  Apostles 
and  Prophets  under  truncated  Gothic 
canopies,  rudely  executed  but  effectiye, 
and  of  a  ferruginous  colouring.  Most 
of  them  are  the  work' of  Maestro  Bar- 
tolom^  1278  ;  the  rest  by  Jaime  Gas- 
tayls,  1876.  Seyeral  of  them  are 
wanting,  which  is  explained  by  a  tra- 
dition purporting  that— bored,  we  sup- 
pose, with  their  monotonous  and  &- 
tiguing  attitude—one  of  them  quietly 
comes  down  and  leayes  the  place  eyery 
hundred  years.  The  ogiye  is  but  slightly 
pointed,  free,  and  bold;  the  entrance, 
made  of  three  large  blocks  of  marble, 
is  diyided  by  a  pillar  bearing  a  Virgin 

*  ThiM  exterior  wu  to  have  been,  when 
finiihed,  nTery  noUe  example  of  the  eariy 
Gothic  architecture,  but,  like  mott  cathedrals 
of  the  15th  century,  this  one  waa  never  com- 
pleted. Thus,  according  to  the  original  plans 
(archires  of  die  cathednU),  there  were  to  be 
elegant  pinnarint  crowning  the  upper  pien, 
and  the  front  was  to  fonn  a  high  pointed 
ilfiftit  trif  *^*^t*^  ff*ffhi 


and  ChUd.  Under  this  statue,  rudely 
sculptured,  are  seyeral  statuettes ; 
amongst  them  one  of  Adam,  from 
whose  rib  a  now-effaced  effigy  of  God 
is  drawing  a  tiny  Eye.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  jambs  of  this  door  are 
sculptured  angels,  bearing  incensories, 
and  oyer  the  lintel  are  seyeral  reUeyos, 
representing  the  Last  Judgment  Ob- 
senre  below  the  groups  of  deyils  and 
the  danmati,  and  in  the  comers  of  the 
upper  portion,  two  angels  sounding 
trumpets ;  some  of  the  figures  are  re- 
presented issuing  from  coffins,  and  all 
are  in  suppliant  attitude,  praying  to 
Christ,  whose  effigy  stands  under  a 
canopy  a  little  higher  up,  seated 
between  the  sun  and  moon  and  angels. 
Oyer  the  heads  of  the  figures  is  a  diort 
Gothic  inscription,  allusive  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  ogiyal  window  oyer  the  door 
is  large  and  effectiye,  with  good  Gothio 
open  work.  The  large  rose-window  is 
glorious  and  most  elegant  |^  Ob- 
serye,  on  the  left  and  right  of  principal 
door,  the  two  low  circular  Norman 
doors  with  double  arches  and  rdieyo% 
representing  the  Dream  of  St  Joseph, 
and  Adoration  of  Kings. 

Interior, — It  is  unique  in  its  general 
character,  exhibiting  an  admixture  of 
Korman-Gothic  with  an  infusion  of 
Moorish  gusto,  there  being;  no  doubt, 
seyeral  Moorish  artists  employed  to- 
gether with  the  Normans.  It  is  cruci- 
form, divided  into  three  naVes;  the 
central  higher  and  wider  than  the 
laterals  ;  the  roof  of  the  central  is  light 
and  elegant  The  transept  is  lofty,  and 
lighted  by  fine  painted  glass  windows 
by  Juan  Guas,  date  1571,  somewhat 
poor  of  colour.  The  whole  breathes 
migesty  and  severity.  There  is  great 
soberness  of  decoration.  The  great 
defect  perhaps  is  in  the  treatment  of 
the  groining  of  the  nave  and  the  mas- 
dvenessof  the  piers  and  arches,  which 
produces  an  impression  of  heaviness^ 
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and  giTM  g^oomineBs  to  th«  whole. 
ThMe  pien  are  twenty  in  number, 
formed  of-groaps  of  ohiite  Moro-Nor- 
man  in  style,  and  not  all  of  the  same 
height  Meet  of  the  capitals  are 
Moorish  work.  The  ogival  arches  are 
wanting  in  STeltnra,  and  mdely  de- 
signed. On  great  holidays  the  pien 
are  hnng  witi^  magnificent  tapestry, 
with  Teiy  corions  oostomea,  and  admir- 
able colonringp  belonging  to  the  Italian 
school,  some  dating  as  far  back  as 
1600.  The  naye  is  lighted  by  large 
14th-centaiy  clerestory  windows  of 
three  lights. 

ffigh  AUar,'-lt  is  Gothic,  and  full 
of •bassi  and  mesii  relieTi  Theretablo, 
in  Oatalonian  marbles,  was  begun  by 
Pedro  Juan,  1426-86;  Quillen  de  la 
Mota  completed  it.  The  sulgects  re- 
present scenes  lh>m  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Sta.  Teda,  the 
tutelar  of  Tarragona.  Its  chief  merit 
lies  in  the  microscopic  details  handled 
with  certain  delicacy  and  patience. 
IV*  Obserre  the  insects  >»*»gii*g  from 
the  intertwined  leaves,  the  dnperies  of 
the  statue  of  tutelar  elegantly  folded 
and  pure,  and  wrought  with  a  minute- 
ness worthy  of  a  Chinese  iyory-carrer. 
The  grouping  itself  is  not  bad.  On 
the  idde  of  the  Epistola  obserre  the 
tomb  and  highly-finished  details  of 
dress  of  Archbishop  D.  Juan  de  Ara- 
gon  (ob.  1884);  the  five  figures  of 
saints  that  decorate  it  are  quite  out  of 
proportion.  At  the  aides  of  the  high 
altar  are  doors,  whose  elegant  ogive  is 
enclosed  within  a  frame  elaborately 
sculptured. 

C%Mr.— The  silleria  is  well  carved, 
but  of  no  artistic  value ;  it  dates  1478, 
the  work  of  Fco.  Gomar  of  Zaragosa. 
The  Archbishop's  throne  is  excellent, 
and  so  is  the  rcja  The  oigan  is  very 
good,  though,  as  it  dates  1560,  it  is 
now  somewhat  consumptive.  Observe 
several  veiy  early  tombs  behind  the  sltar 


snd  in  the  transept  The  best  is  that 
of  Ferres^  Archbishop  of  Tsrragona. 
The  baptismal  font  was  a  Boman  sarco- 
phagus found  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Augustus.  The  view  across  the  tran- 
sept is  very  striking ;  the  lantern  over 
the  crossing  is  octagonal  and  only  26  ft. 
above  the  roof. 

Chapeis.'^Yew  are  not  disfigured  l^ 
churrigueresque,  as  the  custom  of  found- 
ing private  chapels  in  churches  is  com- 
paratively modem.  That  of  Sta.  Teda 
is  a  medley  of  fricasseed  marbles,  mo- 
demised  in  1778.  These  marbles  and 
jaspers  are,  however,  veiy  fine^  and 
deserve  the  mineralogist's  attention. 
The  sepulchre  of  Archbishop  OliveUa  is 
excellent 

OapUia  del  SaawMiUo, — A  very  fine 
classical  portal ;  it  was  founded  in  1661, 
by  Archbishop  Agustin.  Observe  his 
tomb,  1690,  by  Pedro  Blay.  Observe 
the  roo(  considered  to  be  Roman  work 
by  most  connoisseurs  ;  the  fine  marble 
rotable,  with  paintings  by  Isaac  Hermes 
(1687). 

CdpiUa  de  Is  Jfticomacum,  also  called 
de  lo$  Saatne,  as  being  under  the  pro- 
tection, we  believe,  of  the  Tailors' 
Guild.  Good  sculpturing,  elegant  win- 
dows. 

Olcidtn  (18(4-em<iiry  imrib).— They 
sre  the  gem  of  the  cathedral,  and  among 
the  most  interesting  in  Spain  for  their 
style  and  detail.  The  mbraoice  door  is 
purely  Byantine,  and  curious.  0t  Ob- 
serve in  tiie  centre  a  pillar  dividing  it» 
which  rests  on  a  base  formed  of  inter- 
twined serpents,  whiLst  its  most  strange 
capital  contains,  among  other  subjects, 
the  Adoration  of  Kings.  Over  the  lintel 
above  this  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists^ and  effigy  of  God  in  the  centre. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  most 
curious ;  that  to  the  right  on  entering 
represents  the  three  kings  of  the  east, 
economically  sleeping  three  in  the  same 
bed,  and  wakened  early  by  a  winged 
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▼aletnleHihambn^  that  they  may  nae 
and  proceed  on  their  joomey  to  Beth- 
lehem. The  doiaten  oonaist  of  four 
bay%  each  some  186  ft  long,  with  296 
pillars.  Proceed  first  to  that  on  the 
right,  which  is  the  eastern  hay.  It  is 
formed  hy  six  large  ogival  arches^  which 
rest,  together  with  those  of  the  groined 
root,  on  buttresses  ornamented  with 
groups  of  marble  pillarets  ;  each  arch  is 
divided  half-way  into  three  small  round- 
arched  openings  divided  by  coupled 
shafts,,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  above 
occupied  by  two  small  Gorman  win- 
dows within  the  <^ve,  most  of  which 
retain  their  rich  filling-in  with  Moorish 
ornaments.  The  cloisters  are  lighter 
and  more  elegant  than  the  church ;  the 
Korman  is  here  and  there  very  apparent 
Observe  the  cornice  of  chequer  and 
billet  mouldings,  the  zigzag  pall  and 
dog-teeth  pattern,  the  capitals  of  the 
piers  and  bases,  yrith  strange  subjects 
and  arabesques ;  some  imitating  palm- 
leaves^  others  Moorish  basket  or  corbel 
work.  Roman  capitals^  modified  and 
bastardised,  others  formed  by  serpents 
twined ;  great  originality,  and  even 
delicacy  in  the  execution,  being  observed 
on  many.  19"  Notice,  among  the  rest, 
the  relievos  on  the  a^ad  of  &e  pillars 
that  correspond  to  the  third  circular 
arch  dose  to  the  third  pier  or  machon 
in  the  eastern  bay.  The  abacus  repre- 
sents two  scenes  of  the  same  subject. 
In  the  one,  some  mice  are  gravely  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral  of 
the  cat  who  is  borne  on  a  hearse ;  the 
procession  is  preceded  by  a  mouse  carry- 
ing the  hyssop  and  holy  water.  The 
corpse^  stiff  and  motionless,  lies  there 
to  the  utter  exultation  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  second  part,  the  wily  cat  who 
had  counterfeited  death,  'springs  out  of 
the  hearse,  and  hunts  about  the  terrified 
undertakers,  mutes,  and  priests  of  the 
micy  tribe,  who  fiyin  all  directions. 
The  capitals  under  this  abacus  are  sculp- 


tured with  cocks  fighting  eta  Opposite 
is  the  Lavatoria,  indifferent ;  close  tc 
this  capital,^  another  representing  battles 
between  gladiators.  The  rest  are  hunt- 
ing soenes,  historical  and  satirical  repre- 
sentations—legends of  saints'  lives,  etc. 
etc.  The  doister  garden  is  curioudy 
laid  out  into  Gothic  arches  and  beds  of 
ivy,  box,  etc.  Observe  on  a  wall  the 
words  '6th  company'  written,  a  vestige 
of  the  passage  of  Britidi  troops  here. 

Observe,  also,  the  outdde  of  the 
Capilla  de  las  Sastres.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  this  bay  or  gallery  is  the  Chap- 
ter-House^ in  whosehall  many  celebrated 
councils  have  taken  place.  The  interior 
is  indifferent ;  the  roof,  with  a  waggon- 
vault  of  pointed  section,  very  effective ; 
the  entrance-door  Norman.  There  are 
several  vestiges  here  and  thepe  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus,  and  a  small  mosque 
or  mihrdb  with  a  Cufic  inscription, 
built  A.D.  060,  and  the  stones  used  to 
build  the  doister  are  mostly  Roman, 
and  of  the  former  edifice.  Observe 
firom  the  garden  the  exterior  decoration 
and  form  of  doisters,  that  of  Ohapd 
de  las  Sastres  with  pinnades  and  open- 
worked  gallery,  the  fortress-like  apse^ 
eta 

The  Chapd  del  Chrpui  ChriaH  is  a 
sort  of  Escorial,  and  contains  the  ashes^ 
latdy  removed  tram  Poblet  of  several 
mighty  kings  and  queens  of  Aragon. 
Here,  in  a  plain  wooden  coffin,  rests,  at 
last  Don  Jayme  el  Conquistador,  the 
great  hero  of  Catalufia  (1276),  the  son 
of  Pedro  I.  the  Catholic,  and  Marie 
de  Montpellier.  The  many  and  bold 
conquests  of  this  Cataloniau  Cid  (that 
of  Valencia,  Murda,  Majorca,  etc.) 
are  sU  poems.  He  waa  one  of  the  first 
soverdgns  who  established  standing 
armies  in  Europe,  and,  among  other 
wise  institutions,  t^e  munidpd  body  of 
Barodona,  called  d  Cons^o  de  los 
Ciento,  was  his  work.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  monastery  of  Poblet  to  be- 
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oome  a  monk,  when  he  died  at  Y alenda, 
July  27,  1276.  On  his  death-hed  he 
confided  his  dearest  jewel,  the  goodly 
sword,  la  Tisona,  to  Don  Pedro,  in 
whose  faroiir  he  had  already  ahdicated 
that  same  year  at  Aloira.* 

There  are  no  good  pictures  in  the 
cathedral,  sare  someYiladomats  in  the 
Chapel  de  la  Concepdon.  The  stained 
glass  is  inferior  here  to  that  of  earlier 
times,  for  the  sit  b^gan  to  degenerate 
about  the  middle  of  tiie  16th  century, 
when  it  was  put  up.  Obserre^  how- 
ever, the  transept  rose-windows,  repre- 
senting to  the  right  St  John,  to  left 
the  Virgin.  The  purple  and  orange 
nues  are  still  rich  and  deep.  The  enor- 
mous choral-books  may  be  looked  at, 
date  end  of  the  16ih  and  beginning  of 
the  17th  centuries^  most  and  the  best 
by  the  female  Tarragonese  illuminator, 
Angelica.  The  capitals  are  indiiOerently 
designed.  The  principal  merit  lies  in 
the  gorgeous  colouring. 


Sofi^  Fahlo  (Paul's)  is  situated  behind 
the  cathedral,  and  said  to  have  been 
buUt  by  the  apostle  ;  at  all  eyents,  it 
is  most  ancient,  a  plain  fa^e,  witii  a 
lofty  pillar  at  each  side ;  Norman  style. 

*  Hie  portrait  whidi  b  dimwn  of  that  popular 
hero  in  a  Cetahin  chronicle  of  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  is  the  true  definition  of  the  Spanish 
medisTal  prince,  as  this  one  was,  aiyl  as  the 
people  liked  them  all  to  be.  Pint  comes  the 
size.  All  heroes  being  giants  (those  of  Homer, 
and  of  the  Bible),  and  dl  handsome,  therefore 
Don  Jayme  was,  of  course, '  Lo  pus  bell  horn 
•del  mon,  6  era  maior  que  altre  bom  un  gnm 
palm ; '  which  reminds  one  of  Molly's '  M^dedn 
Malgr^Lui:'  '  Un  grand  homme  I  ah  oui,  tout 
ca  plus  haut  que  moi  i '  A  hero,  besides,  must 
needs  be  bold,  and  breathe  <alf  for  war,  be  all 
generosity  and  merciful, /ayvyrvn(^W/M.  Don 
Jayme,  therefore,  '  era  molt  ardit,  4  prons  de 
ses  annes,  6  larch  de  donar,  4  agradaUe  ^  lota 
gent,  4  molt  misericordios ;'  and,  above  all,  to 
b«  popuhu-,  he  must  hate  and  fight  the  ab- 
horred infidel  I  'tf  era  tot  SOD  cor  tf  sa  Tolentat 
de  garrier  toU  temps  ab  JomsJlaM /' 


Sia,  Teda,  close  by;  of  12th  oentozy; 
▼eiyinterestinj^  as  an  historical  datinn 
for  arehiteots. 

The  walls  date  of  the  Roman  time ; 
the  foundations,  now  mostly  buried,  are 
OsTthaginian.  They  are  full  of  eharao- 
ter. 

Bxenrsions  maybe  made  from  Tarra- 
gona to  the  Roman  aqutdud,  1  league^ 
14  hr.  Take  a  tartana  on  springi^  at 
hotel,  60r.  Follow  the  LMda  road. 
The  Fort  and  Bastion  del  Olivo,  the 
scene  of  fierce  resistance  during  Suchet*s 
si^ge,  is  left  on  the  right ;  the  road  is 
drMry  and  desolate,  aloes  beginning  to 
usher  in  the  African  vegetation  of  the 
south.  The  aqueduct,  now  ruined, 
stands  picturesquely  in  a  small  Talley 
amid  the  fan-like  palmito,  the  wild 
thyme  and  sweet-scented  rosemary,  and 
some^  but  rare,  pine-trees.  The  bridge 
is  now  called  Puente  de  las  Terreras» 
and  carried  the  water  of  the  Gay4  from 
the  Pont  d'  Armentara,  by  Villairodona, 
partly  above  and  partly  under  ground, 
the  distance  of  20  m.  It  consists  of 
two  rows  of  arches,  the  lower  of  eleven 
arches,  sad  that  above  of  twenty-five ; 
its  large  square  stones  hewn  regularly 
together. 


IS 
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Width  of  piers  at  the  base 
Width  under  the  impost    . 
Span  of  arches  between  pieis    . 
length  01  bridge 
Hei^it  firom  lower  part  of  lerel 

One  can  cross  it  easily,  though  not 
on  horseback  i^ d  at  full  canter,  as  a 
local  hippie  hero  did  some  time  since. 
The  view  from  it  is  extensive  ;  Reus  is 
seen  in  the  distance,  the  Franeali  dose 
by,  and  ConstantL  It  was  iigured  by 
the  Moors,  strange  as  it  may  appear 
from  such  hydraulists,  and  repaired 
centuries  after  by  Archbilhops  Joaquin 
de  Santiyan  de  V  aldivielso  and  Armafiac, 
to  be  again  destroyed  by  Suchet 

1.  Another  excursion  fixmi  Tarragona 
is  to  Torre  de  los  JSteipionee. — 1  leagoc 
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N.W.,  same  conyeyanoe^  fares, '  and 
time.  Upon  a  large  square  base  rises  a 
monument  formed  by  huge  bonlders, 
about  80  ft.  high.  On  the  side  towards 
the  sea  are  two  figures,  each  rising  on  a 
small  pedestal,  their  heads  resting  in 
their  hands,  and  the  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  grief,  personifying  Sorrow. 
The  inscription  is  illegible^  the  word 
PwpeiuiO,  a  mockery  now,  being  alone 
deciphered.  That  this  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  neith^  documents  nor  tra- 
ditions inform  us ;  they  are  half-effaced 
'  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,'  and  a 
riddle.  The  viewofthe  city  on  returning 
is  very  fine,  and  will  tempt  the  ardst. 


The  produce  of  el  Gampo  de  Tsrvp 
gona  is  great  and  yaried— maize,  com, 
fruity  and  the  excellent  sweet  and  diy 
grape  with  which  the  Vino  de  Pobledas 
is  made,  which,  though  not  Teiy  good 
(aunque  cabe  mq'oria),  is  probably 
better  than  that  made  in  Pliny  and 
Martial's  time^  and  which,  according 
to  both  (N.  H.  xiy.  1«»  Mart  xiii  118), 
rivalled  the  Falemian,  which  modem 
d^guBtateurs  would  now  pronounce 
'  poor  stuff ;'  but  that  of  el  Priorato  is 
first-rate,  and  may  be  compared  to  any 
in  Catalufla.  There  are  conveyances  to 
Priorato,  9  hrs.,  to  Falset  by  da, 
whence  to  Priorato  riding. 


TOLEDO. 


Capital  of  province  of  same  name ; 
poimlation  17,668 ;  an  archbishopric, 
having  for  suifragans,  Madrid,  Cordova, 
Jaen,  Cartagena,  Cuenca,  Signenza,  Se- 
govia, Osma,  and  Yalladolid. 

Boutes  and  Oonv. — Ist  From  Ma- 
'drid  by  rail :  time  2}  hrs.;  fares,  1st 
cl.,  89r.  75c ;  2d  el,  80r.  75c. ;  distance 
90  kil.  JV:^.— Travellers  intending  to 
continue  to  the  south  may  take  their 
places,  on  the  day  they  leave  Toledo,  as 
£Eir  only  as  Castillejo,  and  there  wait  for 
trains,  etc.  For  details  of  route,  see  Ma- 
drid firom  Valencia,  The  station  is  close 
to  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  \  hr.'s  walk 
to  the  hotel.  Omnibuses  in  attendance, 
which  take  travellers  either  to  Hotel 
Lino  or  tlieir  office  in  Calle  Ancha; 
fares,  2r. ;  and  4r.  for  tlie  largest  port- 
manteau, a  tariff  regulated  according  to 
weight.  2d.  From  Cordova,  Alicante, 
Valencia,  Granada,  etc.  (South),  stop 
at  Castillejo,  whence,  in  ]  hr.,  to  To- 
ledo. Trains  in  attendance,  correspond- 
ing with  the  express  trains.  8d.  From 
or  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  by  dil.  from 
Madrid,  not  recommended  to  passing 
tourists.      4th.    From   or  to   Seville 


through  Almaden,  riding ;  not  recom- 
mended. 

Hotels  not  very  good.  The  least 
bad  is  Fonda  de  Lino ;  charges,  85r.  to 
50r.  a-day;  no  table  d'hdte.  An  in- 
telligent cicerone  (interprete),  who 
speaks  French,  20r.  a-day.  The  other 
Fondas  are  not  to  be  thought  ol  As 
for  lodgings,  we  have  heard  of  a  Casa 
de  Huespedes,  kept  by  one  Don  Lean- 
dro  Abad,  Plazuela  del  Homo,  but  have 
no  personal  experience  to  offer. 

Climate. — Owing  to  its  elevation, 
treeless  sul^urbs  and  country  around, 
the  climate  is  far  from  being  either  plea- 
sant or  wholesome ;  there  is  great  heat 
in  summer,  and  Siberian  cold  winds  blow 
in  winter.  The  average*  mortality  is 
1  '85.  Plantations  are  now  slowly  be- 
ginning on  the  river-meadows  and 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  water  has  been 
recently  brought,  which  will  add  to  the 
health  of  tlie  inliabitauts. 

General  Description,  .^9MC<,  tic — 
Though  now  fallen  so  low  as  to  rank 
among  the  last  of  provincial  towns. 
Imperial  Toledo — the  beloved  city  of 
the  Goth,  the  Toledoth  of  the  Jew,  who 
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thared  its  wealth  witli  the  Moor,  and 
with  him  added  to  its  splendour,  and 
finally  the  Court  and  residence  of  Charles 
y.,  the  master  of  the  world,  el  CUar—, 
bears  still  a  seal  of  grandeur  and  pride, 
massiyeness  and  eagle-dominion,  well 
befitting  that  rock-bnilt  eyiy  from 
which  the  soaring  watchful  spirit  of 
Charles  Y.  was  wont  to  sweep  across 
the  world  in  search  of  new  realms  and 
glory.  Upstart  Madrid,  raised  in  a 
morbid,  hour  to  suit  the  purpose  of  a 
selfish  TOW,  is  common-place  and  pro- 
▼incial-looking ;  nothing  but  the  largest 
Tillage  in  Spain.  Valladolid,  that 
other  capital  of  the  past,  is  mean  in 
appearance,  monnmentless,  ill  situated, 
a  shifting  tent  pitched  by  the  roTing 
monarchy  on  a  wind-blown  plain,  and 
justly  abandoned  to  the  corn-grower. 
Seyille  itself,  notwithstanding  its  Gua- 
dalquiTir  and  wondrous  edifices,  cannot 
compete  with  Toledo  for  lordly  situa; 
tion,  aspect,  and  metropolitan  charac- 
ter. Built  on  a  high  rock,  almost  per- 
pendicular on  all  sides  saTC  where  it 
slopes  towards  the  Tagus,  as  if  intended 
for  the  throne  of  Hercules,  by  whom, 
legends  assert,  it  was  founded,  Toledo 
is  seen  from  a  great  distance  rising 
migestically,  with  its  stone  sombre- 
looking  edifices  spreading  terrace-like 
one  aboTC  the  other ;  whilst  the  Tagus 
winds  its  way  beneath  the  walls,  along 
and  through  the  horseshoe  formed  by 
the  Prensa  del  Corregidor  and  Mill,  del 
Capitulo,  and  then  flows  on  through  the 
now  treeless  Vega,  once  so  densely  plant- 
ed with  the  mulberry  and  palm. 

Toledo  is  a  museum,  the  Pompeii  of 
Spain,  and  its  former  200,000  inhabit- 
ants seem  to  be  taking  theur  siesta 
rather  than  to  haTe  departed  from  it  for 
eyer.  Its  steepleless  churches,  crumb- 
ling palaces,  dilapidated  walls,  are  so 
picturesquely  grouped,  haTe  such  indi- 
Tiduality,  colouring,  and  relief,  that  it 
seems  as  if  some  great  painter,  say 


SalTator  Rosa  or  Turner,  had  beeu 
allowed  to  realise  here  the  Irishman's 
idea  of  hmUAng  ruins.  It  is  striking 
at  all  hours,  and  fh>m  all  points  of 
Tiew ;  but  the  tableau  is  grander  still 
from  the  y^ga  below,  and  at  sunset, 
which*  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  raised  by  the  widowed  city  of 
the  Goth;  for  then,  when  twilight 
smooths  •  away  the  hard  outlines  of 
the  emaciated  corpse  and  oonceals  the 
many  gaping  scars  inflicted  by  time 
and  man,  the  masses  come  out  tinged 
by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  with  roseate 
hues  and  rich  warm  browns^  with 
sufficient  depth  giTen  to  the  shadows 
to  produce  a  mysterious,  grand,  stem, 
and  solemn  Tiaion  of  the  past  There 
is  then  about  the  whole  scene  the 
silence  of  a  tomb,  the  solitude  that 
attends  misfortune,  and  the  calm  of 
fate  itself.  Indeed,  Toledo,  which  has 
seen  so  many  nations^  once  leading 
ciTilisation,  bend  their  knee  before  her, 
and  then  pass  a?ray,  lies  neglected  by 
their  heirs,  and  foxgotten  by  all  sstc 
that  immortal  race  of  painters,  anti- 
quaries, and  poets,  with  whom  the  past 
is  a  religion,  and  CTery  monument  a 
brilliant  page  and  a  deep  lesson. 

Toledo  abounds  with  prout-bita, 
nooks  and  comers  most  InTsluable  to 
the  painter,  and  as  yet  but  little  known 
or  inaccurately  rendered.'  The  streets 
are  steeps  narrow,  and  winding,  like 
all  those  made  by  the  Moor.  The 
houses  are  low,  made  of  stone,  col- 
oured by  the  hue  of  fiTC  and  six  cen- 
turies, somewhat  sombre  and  scTcre, 
with  patios  and  other  Oriental  charac- 
teristics, which  the  Christians  adopted 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabs — an 
exception  almost  general  in  Spain, 
for,  apart  from  the  distaste  for  any  art 
practised  by  the  infidel,  Spaniards  haTe 
not  only  never  understood  the  beauty 
and  excellences  of  the  Moorish  style, 
but  haTe  always  spoken  contempta* 
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ooflly  of  it  Mftriana,  who,  par  Hat, 
holds  their  custoniB  in  abhorrence,  caUa 
the  Moors  '  poco  curiosos  en  su  manera 
de  edificar  y  en  todo  genero  de  primor/ 
and  Pisa  asserts  that  Toledo  will  never 
reoorer  from  the  treatment  it  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  And  yet, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  remain  longer, 
the  Moors  wonld  hare  made  Toledo  a 
second  Granada,  and  carried  their  civil- 
isation into  the  heart  of  the  Castiles. 
One  of  their  poets  exclaims,  'Toledo 
sarpasses  in  beauty  the  most  extrava- 
gant descriptions ;  she  is,  indeed,  the 
dty  of  pleasures  and  delights.  God  has 
lavished  upon  her  all  sorts  of  orna- 
ments ;  he  has  given  her  walls  for  a 
turban,  a  river  for  her  girdle,  and  the 
branches  of  trees  for  stars.' 

Preserving  but  little  of  the  Roman 
period,  not  much  more  of  the  Gothic, 
Toledo  is  especially  rich  in  edifices  of 
the  Moorish  style,  not  all  built  ly  the 
Moors,  but,  as  said  before,  adopted  by 
the  Castilians  of  the  14Ui,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries.  The  Gothic  has  some 
msgnificent  examples  also,  and  its 
combinations  with  the  Saracenic  and 
plateresque  are  to  be  studied  in  many 
churches,  private  houses,  and  public 
buildings.  The  city  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  avoid  the  iufluence  of  the 
GrsBco-Roman  period,  although  it  has 
not  escaped  from  the  churrigueresque, 
by  which  many  of  its  houses  and 
churches  are  disfigured. 

The  Spanish  spoken  at  Toledo  -is 
considered  the  purest,  and  some  Spanish 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Spanish 
rcmaoiu  came  to  light  under  the  sopor- 
tales  (arcades)  of  the  Zocodover,  arising 
from  and  being  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  the  many  tongues  then  spoken  here. 
Alfonso  X.  decided  by  a  law  that,  in 
cases  of  doubt,  the  Toledan  pronun- 
ciation and  interpretation  of  the  sense 
of  words  should  prevail  One  of  the 
charaoteristics  is  the  frill  and  broad 


pronunciation  of  every  syUable,  in 
which  the  Toledanos  chiefly  diflTer 
from  their  other  Castilian  paiacmo9 — 
viz.,  prado  is  abbreviated  by  Madri- 
lenians  into  prao,  soldado  into  soldao, 
and  the  like.  Patois  does  not  exist  in 
the  Castiles,  and  the  peasant  speaks  as 
good  Spanish,  often  better,  than  the 
nobleman.  The  very  few  exceptions 
are  found  only  in  the  pronunciation  of 
some  words — mesmo  for  mdsmo,  tor  for 
sol,  Jlol  for  flor,  etc  ;  the  Arabic, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
formation  of  the  language^  survived 
at  Toledo  long  after  tiie  conquest  by 
the  Castilians,  and  was  adopted  in 
public  documents,  and  even  on  medals 
and  coins. 

Its  History, — If  we  are  to  believe 
the  bombastic  early  historians,  or  rather 
chroniclerB,  of  Toledo,  who  divided 
the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands  into 
seven  imaginary  ones  to  assimilate  its 
situation  to  that  of  Rome,  the  origin 
of  this  city  is  contemporary,  at  least, 
with  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
Cronlca  General  and  Mosen  Diego 
Valera,  and  others,  mention  most 
gravely  the  names  of  King  Tartns, 
Rocss,  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
came  here  to  found  a  colony,  '  por  vik 
de  Inglaterra,'  as  'tout  chemin  m^ne  k 
Rome.'  Others  interpret  it  from  Tole- 
doth,  the  Hebrew  'City  of  Genera- 
tions'; some  will  have  it  derived  from 
Thai,  height  in  Hebrew,  whence  atal- 
lUi  in  Arabic  and  Spanish,  being 
Atalaya,  a  place  of  look-out ;  tallkh,  a 
prefix  applied  to  many  Spanish  cities — 
the  Talaverasi  etc.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Hercules,  and  Thubal,  are  disoussed  at 
great  length,  whether  they  were  or  not 
the  founders,  in  the  chronicles  of  that 
happy  age  when  time  was  anything 
but  money,  people  credulous,  and  the 
cloisters  cool  and  shady.  Archbishop 
Don  Rodrigo  assigns  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  146  B.O.,  to  the  Roman 
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Consuls  Tolemon  and  Bnitas»  although 
it  had  already  been  taken  forty-aiz 
yean  before  by  FulTins  Hobilior  (u.a 
560,  B.a  192),  when  it  was  already, 
says  Liyy,  '  parvu  urba,  sed  looo  mu- 
nita'  (liTy,  lib.  86,  cap.  zadi.;  and 
same  book,  cap.  yiL)  Coins  haTe  been 
ibnnd  which  were  strack  here^  and  date 
of  the  Roman  Republic — ^they  repre- 
sent a  horseman  with  a  lance  in  res^ 
and  the  word  'Tole  .  *.  .;'  but  none 
are  extant  of  the  Empire,  according  to 
Plorez,  who  denies  it  oyer  was  a 
CoUmia,  The  many  slabs,  with  in- 
scriptions, models,  etc,  that  might 
suggest  the  contrajy,  were  forged  by 
that  curious  tribe  of  pseudo-antiquaries 
of  the  16th  cebtury  who  lost  so  much 
time,  money,  and  erudition  in  trying 
to  exalt  the  antiquity  and  priyileges  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  in  which  many 
were  peisonally  interested,  and  whose 
cromoones  once  inundated  all  Spain. 
But  in  the  mythical  Hercules  we  may 
see  the  Phcenician  founder  of  a  small 
colony,  which  was  augmented  and 
absorbed  by  the  Jews,  who  fled  to 
Spain  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
peopled  so  many  Phoenician  colonies. 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Toledo 
by  St  Eugenius,  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  St  l>aiis,  whose  body  was  much 
sought  after — Alfonso  YII.  already 
obtaining  an  aim.  In  the  12th  century, 
and  Philip  II. ,  a  still  greedier  collector, 
the  whole  body.  The  list  of  its 
bishops  begins  to  have  some  regularity 
only  from  the  Peace  of  Constantine, 
Toledo  nerer  ceasing  hence  to  be  a 
great  Levitical  centre,  and  chosen  by 
the  Spanish  Church  for  tlie  seat  of  its 
celebrated  councils,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  in  400  ^.o.  The  Goth  Leo- 
vigild  (669  ▲.a)  removed  his  court 
from  Seyille  to  Toledo,  which  became 
the  capital  of  Gothic  Spain ;  the 
dynasty  was  consolidated  by  his  suc- 
cessor Recaredo^  who  (586)  establislied 
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the  Catholic  faith  oTer  the  hitherto 
prendent  Arianism,  that  Plrotestant- 
ism  of  bygone  ages.  The  Goths  now 
reigned  everywhere ;  the  Romans  of 
the  Lower  Empire  no  longer  held  the 
coasts  and  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  Goths,  and  especially  in 
Wamba's  reign  (678),  Toledo  became 
▼eiy  prosperous  and  important,  and 
its  weslth  enormous,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  spoil 
that  fell  into  the  Moors*  hands  not 
long  after.  But  under  Wamba,  the 
great  benefactor  of  Toledo,  its  glory 
began  also  to  decline  through  the 
slow  but  certain  dissolution  of  that 
empire,  caused  by  the .  very  nature 
of  the  Gothic  legislation.'  Wamba 
recovered  from  the  poison*given  to  him 
by  Ervigius,  only  to  leave  to  the  usurper 
the  eigoyment  of  a  crown  he  had  not 
sought,  and  withdrew  to  the  cloister  of 
Pampliego,  where  he  died  a  monk,  one 
of  the  many  monarclis  who,  in  Spain 
more  than  in  any  otlier  country,  have 
changed  the  purple  for  the  cowl,  and  at 
that  period  of  life  and  glory  when  most 
actors  do  not  know  how  to  retire  oppor- 
tunely from  the  stage.  The  corruption 
of  Witiza's  court,  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  clergy,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth 
canons  of  the  16th  council  give  .us  the 
details,  were  so  many  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy,  to  which 
must  be  added,  also  the  long-proposed 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  provoked  by  the  in- 
tolerant and  cruel  decrees  of  Sisebute 
and  other  Gothic  kings,  and  the  coun- 
dls,  the  16th  and  17th,  which  finally 
confiscated  their  property  and  made 
them  slaves,  drove  them  to  revolt,  and 
by  their  secret  intelligence  with  the 
Berbers,  paved  the  way  for  the  Moor, 
with  whom  he  divided,  as  usual,  the 
spoils.  Roderick  issued  now  by  the. 
gates  of  Toledo  to  meet  the  Mussulman ' 
at  Guadalete,  dressed  in  gold  and  purple, 
and  standing  in  his  ivory  chariot,  and 
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followed  by  waTeriag  legions,  and  his 
defeat  and  deatih  aealed  tibe  fate  of  the 
Gothic  empire.  In  the  spring  of  712, 
Tknk  airlYed  before  Toledo^  and  in 
March  of  that  same  year,  during  the 
festiyities  of  the  Lent  (and  not  Palm 
Sunday,  as  the  Tadense  and  others  er- 
roneoQiBly  state),  the  Jews  opened  the 
gates  of  the  dty.  Many,  most  indeed, 
of  Tkdk'a  soldiers  were  Jews,  or  rather 
MoisanUa,  as  the  Spaniards  called  them, 
and'  descendants  of  those  Yemenite 
tribes  which,  three  eentories  before  Solo- 
mon, had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion 
and  spread  sabseqnently  oyer  Western 
Africa,  and  became  part  and  portion  of 
the  Berbers.  Some  did  also  follow, 
thongh  probably  disguised  or  adul- 
terated, thd  Christian  religion,  and 
others  the  dogma  of  Zoroaster.  Thus 
many  of  the  Arab  names  were  derived 
from  the  Hebrew :— Taooub  was  Jacob ; 
Ibrahim,  Abraham ;  YxuM,  Joseph ; 
Moussa,  Moses ;  Haixy^n,  Aaron ;  Ayub, 
Job;  Snleyman,  Solomon,  etc.  All 
these  similarities  explain,  moreoyer,  the 
tolerance  of  the  conquerors  towards  the 
conquered,  especially  in  their  laws ;  but 
this  tolerance  turned  soon  into  persecu- 
tion, when  the  rigid  and  exdusiyely 
Mohammedan  Arabs  airiyed ;  the  im- 
portance of  Toledo  decreased  when  Oor- 
doya  became  the  court  and  capital  of  the 
Khalifate,  founded  by  Abdur-r-rhamAn ; 
and  the  Mosarabs  and  Jews  once  more 
began  a  series  of  reyolts,  which  payed 
the  way  to  the  capture  (May  25,  1086) 
of  their  city  by  Alfonso  VI.,  who  took 
the  title  pf  Emperor. 

The  first  King  of  Spain  styled  'Ca- 
tholic' was  Be<»ired,  when  he  abjured 
Alienism  from  political  principles.  'His 
Migesty '  was  adopted  l^  Charles  Y. 

.Toledo  now  regained  its  former  im- 
portance—was consecrated  as  the  eccle- 
siastical head,  primate  of  all  Spain,  and 
so  loyal  to  the  throne  that  in  a  matter 
of  primado,  or  precedence  in  Cortes,  the 


King  settled  the  diiAoulty  by  saying, 
'  Let  Burgos  speak  first ;  I  will  speak 
for  Toledo,  which  will  do  what  I  wish.* 
For  the  armorial  of  the  city  was  substi- 
tuted the  soyereign's  personal  one^  the 
Oid  was  named  Uie  Alcaide  of  the  dty, 
and  the  archbishopric  was  giyen.  to  a 
French  monk,  called  Bernard,  who  had 
just  established  the  Cluny  Order  at  Sa- 
hagun.  The  walls  were  repaired,  palaces 
buBt ;  and  so  elated  was  the  King  with 
his  triumphs  that  he  attempted  more 
than  his  means  allowedhim— was  routed 
by  the  Moor  seyeral  times,  especially  at 
Zalakkh— lost  his  son  and  the  flower  of 
Castilian  nobiliiy  at  Nelis ;  and  at  his 
death,  the  Moor  besieged  Toledo^  which 
he  would  haye  recoyered  had  it  not 
been  defended  by  that  same  Arehlushop 
Bernard  and  Alyar  Fahez.  The  names 
of  Alfonso  el  Batallador  (lY.),  Pedro  el 
Cruel,  and  the  fair  Maria  de  Padilla, 
Enrique  of  Trastamara,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabelhi,  are  associated  with  manyeyent- 
ful  pages  of  Toledan  history.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  Idth  century,  To- 
ledo reached  the  acme  of  prosperity. 
Buildings  rose  in  all  directions,  the  no- 
bility liyed  here ;  and  the  court  of  its 
kings  was  unequalled  iu  splendour  saye 
by  that  of  the  imperium  tn  imperio,  the 
Anobispodo.  The  ardhbiBhops  of  To- 
ledo were  a  race  of  mitred  kings  ;  they 
had  monopolised  all  the  learning  of  the 
age,  hence  their  omnipotent  power  and 
influence.  They  were  great  alike  in  the 
arts  of  war  as  m  those  of  peace,  headed 
armies  and  won  batties,  drew  up  charts 
and  codes,  built  cathedrals  and  bridges, 
founded  uniyersities,  coll^ges^  and  li- 
braries— the  Bodrigos,  Fonsecas,  Teno- 
rios,  Mendozas^  Ximenes',  Tayeras,  and 
Lorenzanas,  were  the  real  lords  of  To- 
ledo, and  the  tMrd  htnffB,  as  some  of 
them  were  designated.  Their  wealth 
was  enormous.  Kayagiero,  Yenetian 
ambassador  to  Charles  Y.,  tells  us  that 
the  reyenue  of  the  Archbishop  ammmt- 
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ad  then  (1624)  to  80,000  ducats,  that  of 
the  Archdeacon  to  6000,  and  the  ordi- 
nary clergy  to  200;  'dimodo,'headdB, 
'  che  i  padroni  di  Toledo,  e  delle  donne 
procipa^  sono  i  Preti,  i  quail  honoro 
buoniniine  case,  e  trionfano,  dandoai  la 
miglior  yita  del  mondo  aenza  che  alcuno 
gli  riprenda,'  but  the  latter  apedally 
applied  to  the  Unoer  deigy,  ever  igno- 
rant and  indolent  to  this  day,  and 
worthy  then,  aa  much  aa  in  the  darker 
,  agea  jfrom  the  7th  to  the  11th  centuriea, 
of  Alanua*  facetious  remark,  'Potina 
dediti  gultB  quam  glossa  ;  potiua  colli- 
gunt  Uhnu  quam  legunt  Ubroa ;  libentiua 
intuentur  Mariham  quam  Maroum  ; 
malunt  legere  in  aalnum^,  quam  in  Sa- 
lomone '  (De  Art  Predical  ap.  Lebeu^ 
Dissert,  rol.  IL  p.  21),  of  which  the 
Span.  proTcrb  is  but  a  varianU  which 
thus  sums  up  the  felicity  of  a  cwu,  'La 
oUa,  su  nusa,  y  su  Dofta  Luisa.'  In  1700 
the  rents  of  the  Archbishopric  were  eyen 
greater.  In  the  curious  and  trust- 
worthy, though  in  Spain  prokHnda, 
*yita  di  Ossona'  (Amsterdam,  1700), 
Leti  telle  us  that  it  had  'di  rendita an- 
nuale  800  mila  scudi ;  quando  h  cardi- 
nals (auch  as  Cardinal  de  Borbon)  ae  gli 
lascia  Qoder  tutta,  ma  quando  i  altro 
Plrelato  soli  cento  mUa,  e  U  resto,  va  ak 
beneficio  del  Be,'  that  of  the  chapter, 
then,  waa  of  200,000  acudL 

Juana  le  Locawaa  bom  here  1470, 
and  waa  also  proclaimed  in  the  Cathe- 
dral jointly  with  her  husband.  May  22, 
1502.  But  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
pages  of  the  history  of  Toledo^  as  also 
of  the  whole  of  Spain,  was  the  rising 
of  the  Comunidades,  of  which  this  city 
was  the  seat  and  cradle.  Tlus  insurrec- 
tion, to  which  some  have  ascribed  most 
erroneously  a  spirit  of  democracy,  a 
modern  word  and  things  was  nothing 
but  the  resistance  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  to  the  stranger— that  natural  foe 
of  early  nations  and  especial  bugbear  of 
the  chjldren-peoplea  of  the  south  and 


east ;  the  armed  opposition  of  nomftm 
(reduced  to  yo  when  tiie  horizon  is  cloud- 
less) to  the  Austrians  and  Flendah. 

In  the  Cohvocatoiia,  'sent  by  Toledo 
aa  a  watchword  to  the  rest  of  Spain, 
amongtheseren  pecadoa,  sins  or  plagues^ 
of  Spain,  we  read  :— '  Lo  cuarto  loa 
agrayioa  heohos  i  los  natunUsB;  lo  quin- 
to  los  desafoeroa  que  ban  hecho  los  ex- 
fmn^wTM. '  To  which  the  bniihensome 
taxes,  which  ought  to  hare  been  para- 
mount, are  added  as  a  secondary  reason 
for  complaint  But  the  taxes  were  paid, 
Padilla  and  his  acoomplicea*  heads  fell, 
the  clergy  of  Toledo  saw  their  cathedral 
Backed  by  the  mob,  and  the  nobility, 
weakened  already  by  Ximenes^  that 
Spaniah  Bichelieu,  bent  the  knee  before 
the  German  '  Cesar.'  When  the  Court 
was  remoTed  to  Yalladolid,  the  proa- 
perity  of  Toledo  began  to  decreaae.' 
The  population,  consLsting  of  60,000 
vednos  in  begixming  of  16th  century, 
dwindled  to  6000  two  centuries  after.  In 
1516,  80,000  fighting  men,  all  citizens 
of  Toledo  and  its  suburbs^  mustered  up 
in  the  dty ;  and  in  its  manu&ctures  of 
silk  and  wool  10,000  persons  had  been 
employed  (Mar.  Sic.  p.  808).  In  1665, 
the  decree  declaring  Madrid  Unica  Corte 
was  the  death-blow  to  its  already  much 
diminished  prosperity. 

In  the  war  of  succession,  Philip  Y.'s 
competitor  offered  to  make  Toledo  once 
more  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  were 
he  to  become  its  ruler ;  but  had  he  even' 
succeeded  in  the  latter  point  he  would 
haye  failed  in  the  former,  for  now  the 
play  was  oyer,  the  actors  gone,  the 
lights  put  out,  the  scenes  broken  up 
and  laid  aside,  and  the  few  remaining 
spectators  would  haye  no  longer  under- 
stood the  old  glorious  words  of  the  past 

Sighirdeting, — Cathedral,  Churdi  of 
San  Juan  de  loa  Reyea,  Sta.  Maria  la 
Blanca,  el  Tr&nsito,  Sta.  Cruz,  and 
minor  churches.  Public  edifices— Al- 
cazar, manufactory  of  arms. 
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TIU  CatKidral.-^t  the  primitiTe 
eathednd  of  all,  where  end  what  it  wee, 
how,  when,  and  by  whom  founded, 
nothing  is  known.  We  read  on  the 
consecration  stone,  which  is  preseired 
in  the  cloister,  and  was  diaoorered  1691, 
that  the  Santa  Maria  was  consecrated 
as  sach  nnder  King  Recarred,  in  the 
year  687,  and  that  sereral  councils  took 
place  within  its  walls,  at  which  were 
present  Saint  Engenins,  the  first  arch- 
bishop (whose  body  was  found  in  the 
cathedral  of  Saint  Denis  in  France,  and 
giyen  to  Philip  11.  by  Charles  IX.)  of 
Toledo,  St  Ekdio,  Julian,  etc.,  and, 
according  to  a  yeiy  early  tradition,  this 
same  cathedral  was  visited,  Dec  18, 
666,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  came 
down  f^m  Heayen  to  invest  Archbishop 
Holifonso  with  a  chasnble.  After  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Moors  it  was 
turned  into  a  mosque,  which,  according 
to  some,  was  pulled  down  and  a  larger 
mosque  raised  about  1082,  in  Ismael's 
reign,  but  of  this  nothing  remains  save 
a  tank,  or  cUgibe,  now  in  the  patio  of  the 
church  of  San  Pedro,  and  converted  into 
a  miraculous  well,  whose  water  cured 
all  diseases  except  superstition,  and  on 
which  Alfonso  YI.  ordered  a  book  to  be 
written.  When  the  city  was  recovered 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  V.,  in  1085, 
itcontinuedtobethe^f^'Amo^  or  Mosque, 
for  some  time,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  king ;  and  the  now  destroyed 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Alficon  became 
the  temporary  cathedraL  But  Bishop 
Bernard,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
king,  had  been  sent  from  France  by 
Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  reform  in 
Spain  the  rule  or  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  aided 
by  Queen  Cbnstansa,  a  native  of  France 
like  himself  (see  above,  the  History  of 
Toledo),  on  the  night  of  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1086,  entered  the  mosque,  de- 
stroyed all  traces  of  Moslem  worship^ 
and  converted  it  by  this  amp  cTiUU 


into  a  cathedral.  The  Al/akit  seeing 
that  opposition  would  be  vain,  diplo- 
matically went  to  complain  to  the  king, 
who  was  incensed  when  he  heard  that 
his  promise  to  the  Moors  had  been  vio- 
lated by  his  queen,  and  begged  their 
pardon  for  it,  which  was  easily  granted, 
but  the /ait  aeoompH  was  respected,  and 
the  catiiedral  continued  to  supersede 
the  mosque  of  the  infideL  The  church, 
richly  decorated,  was  also  used  for  a 
monastery,  and  the  Benedictine  Monks 
of  duny  were  placed  here ;  hence  the 
names  and  portions  of  cloisters,  vestries, 
refectories^  etc  But  after  a  century 
and  a  half,  St  Ferdinand  determined, 
according  to  his  habit,  to  destroy  the 
mosque^  however  ChristLanised  it  had 
become,  and  erect  a  magnificent  basilica. 
The  mosque  was  accordingly  pulled 
down,  and  the  king  and  Archbishop 
Don  Bodrigo  de  Roda,  in  August  14, 
1227,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
one  The  architect  who  designed  and 
for  nearly  fifty  years  directed  the  works, 
was  Ped^  Peres  Diaz,  who  lies  buried 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Oapilla  de  los 
Doctores,  near  the  Sagrario,  and  whom 
the  epitaph  calls  'Magistcar  Ecclesian,' 
and  asserts  'quipnssensTemplumcon- 
struzit ;'  he  was  one  of  the  best  archi- 
tects of  the  18th  century,  and  died 
1286.  In  January  1498,  the  roof  was 
finished,  and  the  main  portion  com- 
pleted, therefore,  after  266  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  works ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  subsequent  additions — 
viz.  the  Mozarabio  chapels,  those  of 
Reyes  Nuevos,  Sagrario,  Ochavo,  etc 
The  architects  after  the  death  of  Perez 
were  Rodrigo  Alfonso^  Alvar  Gomez 
(14th  and  16th  centuries) ;  and  after 
them  Martin  Sanchez,  and  Juan  Ouas, 
the  architect  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes. 
It  was  plundered  by  Padilla's  wife  and 
the  mob  in  1621,  and  by  General  la 
Houssaye  in  1808. 
It$  Style  and  ProporUom, — It  is  an 
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oblong  square,  except  on  the  E.  side, 
where  it  forms  a  semicircle,  measnring 
404  ft  (Spanish)  long  from  £.  to  W.  ; 
and  204  ft.  wide  from  N.  to  8.  Mariana, 
no  connoisseor  after  all,  calls  this  cathe- 
dral La  Rica,  that  of  SsTille  La  Grande, 
that  of  Leon  La  Sntil,  or  GentQ,  and 
so  on,  which  means  bat  little^  and  is 
too  often  quoted  here  and  abroad.  The 
style  of  the  edifice  belongs  to  the  best 
period  of  the  Gothic,  which  prevails 
alike  outside  and  in  the  interior,  with 
a  few  exceptions  here  and  there  apper- 
taining to  tiie  Gothic  of  the  16th  or  florid 
decline,  the  plateresqne  and  Gneco- 
Roman,  the  Saracenic  itself  not  being 
forgotten.  There  are  still  traces  of  the 
Byzantine  about  details  belonging  to 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  cathedral, 
where  the  early  Spanish-Gothic  reigns 
in  all  its  simplicity,  migesty,  austerity, 
and  strength.  The  splendour,  light- 
ness, and  aJmost  Saraoenised  character 
nnd  richness  of  details  of  the  Gothic  of 
the  16th  century  have  also  unrivalled 
axamples ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
specimens  full  of  individuality  and 
^ical  of  the  different  styles  that  pre- 
vailed in  turn  from  the  16th  to  the  18th 
century,  to  which  if  we  add  that  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  day  enriched  it 
successively— that  Boigofta,  Berruguete, 
Gespedes,  and  Villalpondo  ;  Alias,  Co- 
pin,  Yergara,  Egas,  and  Covarrubias ; 
and  some  hundred  or  more  artists,  were 
employed  during  six  centuries  by  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  clergy 
that  Spain  ever  possessed,  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  that  this  cathedral  is  a 
complete  museum  of  the  different  ec- 
clesiological  periods  in  Spain,  tram 
the  18th  to  the  18th  century.'  The 
exterior  does  not  correspond  to  the  in- 
terior in  harmony,  mijesty,  details  of 
sculpture,  style,  etc,  and  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Leon  and  Burgos,  where  the  ad- 
mirable grouping  of  the  masses,  the 
projecting  angles,  and  the  general  dis- 


tribution, produce  great  variety,  move- 
ment, and  life.  The  stone  employed 
inside  came  from  the  quarries  of  Oli- 
guelas,  situated  two  leaguesfh)m  Toleda 
It  is  easily  worked,  soft  when  Just  ex- 
tracted, and  becomes  hard  with  time. 
The  external  portion  is  all  of  Berro- 
quefta  stone^  save  the  ornamentation  of 
portals,  which  is  also  of  Oliguelas  white 
stone. 

Exterior. — This  is,  unfortunately, 
partly  concealed  by  being  blocked  up 
on  all  sides  save  one  by  different  build- 
ings, and,  moreover,  its  being  situated 
on  low  ground.  The  principal  features 
are,  eight  elaborate  ingresses  of  dif- 
ferent styles ;  a  tower,  the  only  one 
completed  of  the  two  proposed ;  and 
the  fagades  and  cloisters.  The  best 
view  is  from  the  Plaza  del  Ayunta- 
miento,  in  which  the  grand  fsfade  is 
situated,  and  also  from  that  of  San 
Yuste.  The  principal  facade,  the  west- 
em,  called  del  Perdon,  looks  to  the 
town-hall  opposite  ;  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  is  to  tiie  right.  On  the  left  of 
the  spectator  rises  the  belfry-tower^ 
and  to  right  Cisneros*  Mozarabic 
chapel,  with  its  elegant  cupola  and 
Gotiiic  open-work ;  both  these  portions 
of  the  edifice,  which  are  salient,  seem 
linked  together  by  an  iron  railing,  with 
pilasters  and  jairones,  forming  a  spadoua 
loiga  on  which  the  three  portals  open. 
That  to  right  is  the  Puerto  delos  Escri- 
banos,  called  also  of  Judgment ;  to  left, 
de  la  Torre,  or  of  Hell ;  and  the  cen- 
tral, del  Pardon.  These  portals,  date 
1418-60,  were  designed  by  Alvar 
Gomez,  Martinez,  etc.,  and  belong  to 
the  rich,  Gothic  of  that  period.  Over 
each  of  .the  three  doors  ifa  a  relievo  ; 
that  in  the  centre  represents  the  Virgin 
slighting  upon  eari^  and  placing  the 
casuUa  (chasuble)  on  St  Ildefonso,.a 
tradition  much  venerated  here,  and  re- 
produced in  every  possible  manner. 
Over  the  right  door  is  the  Last  Judg* 
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meat,  not  to  good  as  the  former ;  and 
oyer  the  third  are  some  eatrellones,  de- 
corated with  heads,  etc.  The  second 
stage  or  portion  of  the  fafade  ia  orna- 
mented with  a  relievo  representing  the 
Last  Sapper,  with  fall-sized  stataes; 
sixty  stataes  of  saints,  kings,  and  pro- 
phets, small  heads  of  angels,  marble 
pillaretB,  the  leaf  ornamentation,  and 
other  details,  profiisely  distribated, 
which  are  all  of  that  period,  as  well  as 
the  Gothic  open-work  parapet,  and 
a  colossal  central  statue  of  Religion. 
The  third  or  npper  storey  is  Orssco- 
Roman,  and  a  sad  addition  of  Du- 
lango's,  which  dates  1787.  On  the  S. 
portion  of  the  cathedral  we  find  the 
fa9ades  of  La  JAana  and  of  Los  Leones, 
the  former  of  which  is  the  most  recent 
of  all,  and  dates  1800,  when  it  wss 
awkwardly  placed  instead  of  the  former 
Paerta  de  loe  Parretones.  Its  style  is 
classical  and  indifferent  The  Puerta 
de  lo8  Leones  ia  a  beaatifol  specimen 
of  the  rich  Gothic  of  the  15th  century 
(it  dates  1460),  snd  is  the  work  of 
Egas.  The  exquisite  omamentatioh 
by  the  imagineiro  Juan  Aleman.  The 
upper  portion  was  modernised  at  the  end 
ot  the  last  century  by  Durangp.  Four 
lions  supporting  escutcheons,  and 
placed  upon  marble  pillars  before  this 
goor,  gave  to  it  the  name  it  boors.  The 
door  itself  is  formed  by  a  magnificent 
pointed  arch  of  the  purest  style  of  the 
15th  centuiy,  decorated  with  niches  on 
each  side,  with  statues  under  rich  cano- 
pies, and  an  infinity  of  exquisite  de- 
tails— ^the  relievo  of  the  Virgin's  As- 
sumption is  modem.  Over  the  door 
are  very  high  relievo  medallions^  with 
busts  of  Apostles,  and  full-sized  sta- 
tues—they are  modern*  All  this  is 
crowned  by  a  modem  front,  with  a 
colossal  St  Augustin.  The  exteriors 
of  the  bronze  doors  are  a  masterpiece 
of  Villalpando  4nd  Diaz  del  Corral, 
and  date  1545-50,    The  insides  are  b^ 


Aleas  and  Miguel  Copin,  sons  of  Di^ 
Copin,  of  Holland,  and  equally  exqui« 
site— observe  the  vases,  children,  cen- 
taurs, battles,  eta  These  doors  cost 
68,672  maravedis,  a  large  sum  then, 
and  yet,  even  then,  how  little  1  for 
everything  is  perfect  about  this  portal, 
VOL  the  composition,  execution  (consider- 
ing the  period),  Uiought,  and  feeling 
that  pervfuie  it 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  tran- 
sept (to  the  N.)  is  the  Portal  del  Reloj, 
called  thus  from  the  clock  placed  here. 
It  is  also  known  as  Portal  de  la  Feria, 
and  del  Niiio  perdido^  etc.  It  dates  end 
of  14th  century.  It  consists  of  a  large 
pointed  arch,  on  the  sides  of  which,  on 
the  archivolts,.  etc.,  are  several  re- 
lievi,  hard,  rade,  and  vague  in  com- 
position ;  as  are  all  those  of  that  early 
style.  The  bronze  doors  are  the  work 
of  Turreno  and  Dominguez  (1718), 
who  endeavoured  to  imitate  those  of 
Los  Leones.  The  insides  are  prior 
to  this  date,  and  the  carvings  good. 
The  relievi  over  the  door  are  very 
early,  and  repi:esent  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin.  The  statues  and 
groups  flanking  the  ingress  have  a 
mysterious  meaning,  which  has  re- 
mained unexplained — observe  a  queen 
holding  a  book,  a  groom  leading  three 
horses,  two  women  wrapped  up  iu 
cloaks,  etc.  The  rest  of  this  facade  is 
modem.  On  the  right  of  this  fa9ade 
is  the  salient  chapel  of  San  Pedro ;  on 
the  left  the  Sagrario  and  Ochavo.  Be- 
tween these  runs  a  very  fine  Gothic 
railing  of  the  end  of  fifteendi  century, 
the  work  of  Maestro  Paulo.  The  tower 
on  the  left,  very  high  and  square,  is  the 
work  of  Alvar  Gomez,  and  dates  1425. 
The  clock  dates  1792,  and  cost  £7000. 
The  upper  capital  was  added  by  Du- 
rango.  The  relievi  are  indifferent 
On  the  N.  side  we  have  still  two  mors 
portals;  that  of  SUl  CkUtOmat  the 
earliest,  dates  14th  century.    Oboervo 
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the  Qotfaio  gilt  onuuiienta  and  black 
slate  pQlazeta.  A  marble  pillar  diyides 
it»  the  capital  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  basso-reUeyo,  represeiiting  the  burial 
of  St  Oatherine ;  and  oyer  this  pillar 
rests  the  eflSgy  of  the  saint^  painted, 
and  'estoiado^'  and  two  larger  ones  at 
the  extremities.  Orer  the  Sntel  is  the 
Annonciation  of  the  yiigin«  painted 
expressly  by  Luis  de  YeliMo^  in  1684^ 
The  F&rtal  de  la  Pnstiuaeian  is  a  gem 
of  the  plateresqae  at  its  best  period. 
It  was  begun  in  1666,  and  completed 
about  end  of  16th  century,  and  is  the 
work  of  Oasta&eda^  Hernandez^  ICan- 
zano,  and  others.  The  arch  is  40  ft 
high,  and  20  ft  broad ;  the  pilasters, 
frieze^  cornice^  and  triangular  summit 
which  crowns  it  are  |decorated  with 
exquisite  relievi;  the  statues  and  me- 
dallions are  good.  Orer  the  key-stone, 
which  binds  and  closes  the  sweep  of 
the  arch,  is  an  oval  mezzo-reliero,  re- 
presenting the  mystery  of  the  Presen- 
tation of  the  Yiigin. 

The  Tower. — ^This  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment, lofty,  elegant,  and  full  of  charac- 
ter. It  is  829  ft  high,  and  was  begun 
by  Archbishop  Tenorio,  1880-1440. 
It  is  the  work  of  RodHgo  Alfonso  and 
Alrar  Gonzales.  It  is  composed  of 
three  Gothic  storeys,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  drole  or  crown  of  iron  rays,  ter- 
minating in  a  colossal  cross.  The 
Berroquefia  stone,  that  of  La  Rosa, 
marbles  and  date,  are  the  materials, 
and  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  col- 
lossal  filigree  cnstodia,  or  chandelier 
of  Aries,  seen  by  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope.  The  tiara-like  and  effectiye 
circle  of  rays  is  crowned  by  balls, 
a  cross,  a  weathercock,  and  an  arrow. 
The  great  beUs  of  the  cathedral  are 
here,  amongst  which  is  the  'Gorda,' 
which  was  put  up  in  1768,  and  weighs 
1648  arrobes.  Its  sounds  are  excellent 
The  Katraca,  Esquilon,  etc.,  are  so 
many  lions  with  the  campanero;  but 


chimes  and  eaiillons  are  not  things  of 
Spain,  though  church-bells  are  used 
for  more  positiTe  ends,  such  as  'el 
toquei  rebato^  a  somaten,  i  faegf^,  *  when 
the  number  of  ean^^amadoi  derignates 
the  exact  barrio  where  the  fire  breaks 
out;  and  is  duly  learnt  by  heart  by 
«TtKj  prudent  vedno,  so  much  so,  that 
those  ignorant  of  the  toques  are  held 
next  to  idiots,  whence  the  proverb, 
'  Repican  campanas  y  no  sabe  donde,' 
equal  to  being  infonned  of  the  most 
common  thing :  '  Hombre  estss  como 
si  no  hubieres  oido  campanas.* 

For  the  daittertf  see  end  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  cathedral* 

Interior. — The  interior  is  diyided 
into  fiye  nares^  the  lateral  chapels  oc- 
cupying the  sixth  and  serenth  at  the 
K  side ;  that  of  the  centre  is  the  laigest, 
and  measures  116  ft  high — ^the  lateral 
diminish  gradually  in  height  and 
width,  ^e  roof  is  composed  of 
serenty-two  bovedas,  or  vaults,  resting 
on  eighty-eight  piers,  forming  groups 
of  shafts,  TBiying  from  eight  to  six- 
teen, and  standing  on  one  only  and 
same  base;  the  capitals  are  composed 
of  a  plain  foliage.  Some  of  the  shafts 
stop  half-way  to  receiye  the  arches 
of  communication ;  the  remaining  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  bend  with  the  gentle 
curve  of  a  palm  to  support  the  arches, 
forming  the  groined  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral nave.  The  760  stained  windows 
shine  between  these  rows  of  arches, 
and  form  a  treble  wall  of  glorious 
painted  glass.  The  ogive  between  the 
decrescent  central  and  mediate  bays 

•J*ru$ci/al  />«A't«YMsr.— The  Holy  W«dk 
ccremoniet  are  very  magnifioeiit,  far  superior 
to  tboee  of  Madrid,  and  well  worth  aeeiog- 
San  Ildefouo,  the  Tutelar  Saint's  festiTal,  is 
also  a  great  day  at  the  cathedral  and  towp 
(January  as). 

tsr  //ffmrw.—Tho  cathedral  is  open  daily, 
from  7  A.1I.  to  the  ^nuim  (erening  about  6) ; 
but  to  see'  the  jeweb  and  choir,  the  viaiton 
must  choose  some  time  after  a  p.m. 
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ii  sharply  pointed  and  of  yeiy  ele- 
gant deaign ;  between  these  latter  and 
the  extreme  lateral  and  lower  ones, 
the  ogive  is  severer,  not  so  pointed, 
and  of  an  earlier  style.  On  the  capi- 
tals and  bases  of  most  of  the  piers, 
excepting  perhaps  those  of  the  central 
nave,  where  the  16th  century  is  seen 
in  all  its  splendour,  the  Byzantine  has 
left  many  a  vestige  of  its  influence, 
marked,  moreover,  in  other  portions  of 
the  building.  The  pavement  is  of 
bluish-white  marble  placed  as  a  chess- 
board. The  extreme  lateral  naves  are 
railed  by  excellent  rejas,  to  fonn  twenty- 
three  chapels  of  different  styles  and 
periods.  In  the  centre  the  choir  sadly 
blocks  np  the  nave,  and  conceals  the 
high  chapel  and  altar.  The  whole 
edifice  rises  on  a  spacious  crypt  or 
vault,  distributed  into  five  naves,  also 
of  same  width  and  length,  but  not 
height,  and  divided  by  eighty-eight 
square  piers,  which  support  the  upper 
ones  above.  The  roof  outside  was  a 
giamo  for  a  long  time,  tliat  is,  was 
covered  in  only  by  Gothic  open-work 
parapets ;  it  was  tiled  up  subsequently. 
The  exterior  means  of  strengthening 
the  walls  by  flying  buttresses  have  also 
led  to  effective  decoration  and  effect. 

The  transept  is  spacious,  and  lighted 
by  two  splendid  rose  windows.  Over 
the  arches  formed  by  the  Intersection 
of  the  four  lower  bays,  runs  a  long 
gallery  of  curved  diminutive  arches. 
The  salient  an^^es  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cylindrical  vaults  which 
cross  each  other,  and  the  joints  of  the 
stones,  are  marked  out  with  gold  fil- 
lets. The  niches  contain  several  stiff, 
rudely-execnted  statuettes,  of  white 
'  stone,  which  seem,  as  it  were^  the 
ghosts  of  the  grave  and  holy  per- 
sonages, who^  full  of  life  and  move- 
ment, radiant  with  light  and  colour, 
draped  in  gold  brocade  tissues,  stand 
in  the  painted  windows  just  above. 


The  lateral  naves  wind  with  a  beantiftil 
sweep  round  the  apse,  offering  to  the 
view  a  ohanning  perspective  when  seen 
a  little  lower  down,  and  through  the 
arches  opening  round  the  presbytery. 
Another  good  point  of  view  is  fh>m  the 
Altar  of  the  Descent,  and  also  fh>m 
Puerta  del  Perdon.  There  breathes 
throughout  a  spirit  of  .graadenr,  lofti- 
ness, and  nm'estic  repose.  The  pomp 
and  splendour  of  the  ogival  of  15th 
century  is  to  be  admired  as  much  as  the 
simplicity,  myttio  character,  and  sober 
style  of  the  18th.  It  is  lower  than  that 
of  Seville,  smaller  too,  and  not  so  well 
lighted. 

High  CAajpeZ.— Prior  to  end  of  16th 
century,  the  high  chapel  occupied  only 
the  space  between  the  railing  and  the 
steps  leading  to  the  presbytery — ^that  is, 
was  placed  under  the  second  boveda 
(vaulted  roof)  of  central  nave  ;  and  tlte 
first  boveda,  now  the  presbytery,  formed 
a  chapel  called  d$  lot  Beyes  Vi^aSy 
which  was  founded  by  King  Sancho  el 
Bravo  for  a  burial  chapel  for  the  royal 
family ;  and  in  it  were  buried  Sandio 
the  Brave,  Sancho  el  Descado,  AKon- 
80  YIL  his  father,  king  of  Portugal, 
Don  Sancho  Oapelo^  etc  Cardinal 
Cisneros  (better  known  to  English 
readers  as  Ximenes)  obtained  from  the 
Catholic  kings  leave  to  enlarge  the  high 
chapel,  leaving  the  royal  tombs  where 
they  were.  This  took  place  in  1498, 
and  shortly  after  the  retablo  and  present 
tombs,  etc,  were  completed.  This 
chapel  is  66  ft  long,  by  46  ft  to  60  fL, 
according  to  distances  between  piers, 
and  116  ft  high ;  its  form  being  that 
of  the  cathedral  itself.  The  pavement 
is  a  mosaic,  formed  by  white  and  red 
marbles,  veined  over,  and  describing 
geometrical  figures.  Over  the  roof, 
arches,  and  flying  buttresses,  the  joints 
of  the  stones  are  gorgeously  gilt  and 
painted  blue,  as  well  as  the  upper  half 
of  the  piers.    From  half-way  down  the 
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piera  are  deoorated  with  an  inflniiy  of 
stataettei  of  kingir  aichUahopi^  and 
saints,  and  a  mnltilnds  of  angels  play* 
ing  on  different  instramenta^  and  witii 
outspread  wings^  that  want  but  ineenae 
to  raise  them  a^pdn  from  the  spot  where 
they  have  alighted.  The  sidee  or  ribsi 
so  to  speak,  of  the  ohapel,  are  formed 
by  a  ffiomo  walls.  That  to  the  ri^t^ 
especially,  is  admirable  for  the  open 
work — so  light,  and  the  stone  so  trans- 
parent The  lowe^  arches  haye  oelosias, 
through  which  the  lateral  nayes  are 
seen.  The  arofaea  and  battreases  of  the 
second  and  third  storeys  or  portions  are 
decorated  with  two  rows  of  stataes,  the 
lower  being  life-sise  and  mostly  mitred. 
The  elaborate  Gothic  side-waUs  are 
coeval  with  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
cathedraL  Oyer  the  lateral  arches  run 
galleries,  of  diminutiye  Moro-Gothic 
arohlets,  divided  by  paired  pillarets, 
with  colossal  statues;  and  oyer  them 
open  large  windows  and  roees  of  painted 
glass,  with  figures  of  saints  and  pro- 
phets, and  shields  of  Royal  arms,  and 
those  of  Gisneros. 

The  r^id  ia  superb^  and  made  of  a 
combination  of  copper,  iron,  and  brass. 
It  is  the  work  of  Francisco  de  Yillal- 
pando,  the  rival  of  Berruguete  and 
BoigoAa,  who  took  ten  years  to  com- 
plete it,  1688-48,  for  which  he  received 
about  £4700,  equal  now,  certainly,  to 
£20,000.  It  is  46  ft  wide,  by  21  ft 
high,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
plateresque.  Observe  the  admirable 
finish  and  composition  of  the  bassi- 
relievi  details,  shields  of  arms,  candebi- 
bra,  and  a  colossal  crucifizion.  It  was 
formerly  all  gilt  and  silvered.  What 
must  this  cathedral  have  been  then  I 
The  plateresque  pulpiti  are  of  bronze, 
and  of  admirable  workmanship ;  they 
are  also  by  Villalpando.  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  chapel,  and  upon  piers, 
stand  the  statues  (on  the  left)  of  the 
celebrated  shepherd  Hartin  Alhaga  or 


Malo,  who  semi-miraoulously  showed 
to  Alfonao  YIII.  a  short  oat  aoroas  th6 
hills  to  LasKavas,  when  he  so  signally 
defeated  the  infideL  On  the  opposite 
pier  (to  the  tight)  is  the  Alfiiqid,  who 
interceded  with  Alfonso  in  behalf  of 
Queen  Gostann  and  Bishop  Bernard, 
when,  contrary  to  the  king's  wish  and 
promise,  they  had  oonvertod  by  foroe 
the  moeque  into  a  church.  On  the 
side  of  the  Epistle,  within  a  niohe^  is 
also  a  statue  of  Alfonso  YL 

Tomb  <if  Cardinal  ifsfufoso.— Of  the 
two  side  walls,  that  on  side  of  the 
Gospel  was  destroyed  to  make  way. 
for  this  mausoleum.  On  the  left  of 
altar  is  the  glorious  sepulchre  of  the 
Grand  Gardinal  of  Spain,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo^  Mendosa,  the  teretr 
rtfy  (ob.  1495).  It  is  all  of  predous 
marblesy.with  two  facades— one  formed 
by  the  sarcophagus,  a  recumbent  effigy, 
and  the  other  being  an  altar  with  a 
good  medallion  representing  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Gross,  which  is  held  by  St ' 
Helena,  by  the  pious  prelate  in  the 
presence  of  St  Peter.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  early  plateresque^  and  the 
first  work  executed  in  this  cathedral 
by  A.  de  Govarrubias.  The  statuettes 
and  details  are  profusely  distributed  and 
well  executed. 

Bef\fal  TomAff. -^Around  the  high 
altar.  Over  open  arches  railed  in  by 
gilt  nyas  are  admirably-worked  Gothic 
niches,  or  rather  recesses,  decorated 
with  statuettes  and  gUt  pinnacles  and 
niche  work.  At  the  back  of  these 
recesses  are  richly-coloured  escutcheons 
of  CSastile.  On  those  on  the  left  the 
Austrian  eagles  may  be  seen  appearing 
at  so  early  a  date— for  they  are  all  of 
the  same  date,  1507 — and  the  work  of 
Diego  (}opin  (Eopfen?)  of  Holland. 
These  truly  regal  enterramientos,  so 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  urns  at 
the  Escorial,  are  crowned  by  a  channing 
open  work  I  interlaced  arch,  or  rather  a 
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traoeried  fettoon,  ddoomted  with  sta- 
tnetted,  filigree  pinnadea,  tenninating 
in  a  sort  of  goflsamer,  airy  tabernacle, 
of  great  elegance  and  lightness.  The 
tombs  themselYes^  aa  well  aa  the  jacent 
effigies  of  marble^  are  much  earlier  than 
the  rest,  and  were  placed  in  the  chapel 
of  JLa  Santa  Gnu  or  Reyee  Yiejos,  in 
1829,  by  Sancho  el  Brayo.  On  the 
side  of  ihe  Gospel  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Emperor  AJfonao  VIL  and  the  Ii^wniU 
D,  Pedro  de  AguiUar ;  on  that  of  the 
Epistle,  those  of  J).  Saneho  el  Braoo 
and  2).  Sancho  el  Deseado,  The  Infante 
Archbishops,  etc,  who  lie  here  also, 
liaye  no  insoiptiona  or  statues. 

Setablo. —This  gem  of  the  High 
Church  rises  from  tbe  payement  to  the 
yery  roof;  it  was  put  up  for  Cardinal 
Cisneros,  1600-4,  and  was  the  work  of 
twenty-seyen  artists.  It  is  of  alerce- 
wood,  and  is  painted  and  gilt  The 
design  was  made  by  Felipe  de  Yigami, 
better  known  as  Borgofia,  and  Alfonso 
Sanchez,  who  employed  under  their 
orders  such  men  aa  Diego  Copin, 
Petit  Jean,  or  Petit  Juan,  a  French- 
man or  an  Aragonese  (the  Limouain 
is  still  spoken,  and  was  then  chiefly 
in  many  portions  of  Aragon),  and  Al- 
monacid,  who  was,  from  his  name, 
probably  a  conyerted  Moor.  The 
painting  and  gilding  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Juan  de  Borgofia, 
Philip's  brother.  This  rotable  is  con- 
sidered  one  of  the  best  in  Spodn,  and  a 
roagniiicent  example  of  the  Florid 
Gothic.  It  is  diyided  into  fiye  storeys, 
separated  perpendicularly  by  richly- 
worked  columns.  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  the  New  Testament ;  the 
profusion  of  statuettea  and  detaila  of 
ornamentation,  though  great,  do  not 
mar  the  general  effect ;  and  the  com- 
position and  execution  are  admirable. 
The  central  pyramidal  custodia  looks 
Uke  filigree-work ;  the  Virgin  is  seated 
under  it,  with  angela  playing  on  in- 


struments: a  colossal  calyazio  crowns 
the  whole  poem. 

The  TrantparetUe.  —  Thia  aingukr 
example  of  the  chunigueresque  applied 
to  marble  sculpturing  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  high  altar,  and  put  up  to 
render  transparent  the  inside  of  the 
'camarin,'  which  is  behind  the  high 
altar,  and  where  the  sacred  yases  and 
holy  of  holies  are  kept  It  ia  the  work 
of  Karoiso  Tom^  1782;  who  may  be 
considered  the  inyentor  of  these  ,/H- 
eaeaSes  qf  nuiiridei  as  they  haye  been 
called,  and  which  are  seen  in  many 
Spanish  churches.  But,  though  the 
composition  is  faulty,  yet  the  execu- 
tion is  wonderful:  and  marble  has 
rarely  been  handled  with  that  freedom, 
boldness,  aud  finish  of  the  minutest 
details.  It  cost  £15,000.  Under  the 
high  chapel  ia  a  subterraneous  chapel, 
del  Santa  Sepulcro,  ao  called  from  re- 
presenting the  site  of  Christ's  burial. 
It  is  indifferent,  and  seldom  shown  to 
yisitors.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
sculptures  and  pictures.  Oyer  the  cen- 
tral is  a  fine  Burial  of  Christ,  1614,  by 
Diego  Copin,  'estofado,'  and  painted 
by  Juan  de  Boigofia ;  the  pictures  on 
the  right  altar  are  by  Ricd,  or  Rizzi. 
The  reipaldos  of  high  chapel  date  1490, 
and  were  put  up  by  Cardinal  Mendosa ; 
the  sculpturing  here,  medalliona  ttom 
life  of  Christ,  etc.,  are  of  more  ad- 
yanced  execution  and  better  style  on 
the  side  of  Gospel  than  on  the  earlier 
part  (88  yean  before),  oyer  the  Epistle 
side. 

Ohoir. — ^This  part  of  the  church  is 
placed  under  the  fourth  and  fiftk 
yaults,  and  measures  70  ft  long  by  45 
ft  wide.  It  is  walled  in  on  all  sides 
except  towards  the  £.  or  high  chapel, 
from  which  it  is  railed  in  by  a  magnifi- 
cent reja,  a  worthy  pendant  to  that  of 
the  latter,  of  the  same  time  and  style^ 
formerly  gilt  and  ailyered,  until  the 
French  inyaaion,  when  it  was  diyested 
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of  the  gilding.  It  Is  a  masterpiece  of 
Domingo  O^spedes,  a  graat  Maestro 
rejero,  who  employed  Feniaado  Biaro 
to  complete  it  (1648).  The  ornamen- 
tation is  Tery  rioh  and  well  ezecated. 
The  paTement  of  the  choir  is  made  of 
large  white  marhle  sLahSi  diyided  hj 
broad  frames  of  dark  marble  inlaid. 
0?er  an  isolated  altar  is  a  stone  effigy 
of  the  Virgin,  called  Yiigen  de  la 
Blanca,  probably  from  its  being 
morena/  bat  the  Spanish  peasant  likes 
the  <  Cristoe'  and  'Yirgenes '  to  look  as 
national  as  possible ;  and  it  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  persoade  them  that 
they  were  not  '  OasteUanos  pares  y  por 
los  coatro  costados,'  or  natires  of  the 
province  where  they  are  yenerated. 
Thas,  the  dark-complexioned  Marias 
and  Christs  please  th^  most : 

Moreno  pintan  k  CriitD, 
Morena  k  k  Magdaleoa, 
Moreno  es  el  bien  que  adoro  ; 
Viva  b  geate  Morena  1 

Round  it  is  a  Ane  reja  by  Yillalpando 
and  Diaz  del  Corral,  his  brother-in-law, 
1561-64 ;  it  is  platereaque,  and  with  a 
profusion  of  details  and  figures. 

LedUnu. — ^The  laiger  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  eagle  with  spread  wings*  dates 
1646,  and  is  the  work  of  Salinas.  The 
Gothic  pedestal  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  upper  portion,  dates  1426,  and  was 
wrought  in  Germany.  The  latter  is 
very  superior  to  the  former.  There 
are  two  more  of  gilt  bronse,  dating 
1570,  the  work  of  the  Yeigaras.  The 
relievos  and  statuettes  are  finely 
executed.  The  wooden  lecterns  date 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  16th 
century. 

SlalU.  —  Divided  into  upper  and 
lower  row,  each  of  a  distinct  period 
and  style.  The  lower  series  Is  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  carver  (mtoZ- 
lador)  Rodrigo^  who  completed  it  in 
1496.  This  magnificent  walnut  sil- 
Isria  belongs  to   the   Florid   Gothic. 


Oonsidaring  the  period,  the  execntio& 
is  very  good ;  but  it  is  especially  in- 
teresting as  representing  in  the  medal- 
lions the  sieges  and  capture  of  cities 
belonging  to  the  Moors,  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  displaying  valuable  ex- 
amples of  the  dress,  arms,  etc.,  of  that 
time.  The  arms,  fiieses,  htu^kB,  feet, 
etc.,  form  a  rare  museum  of  the  gro- 
tesque^ in  which  the  mediaval  carvers 
indulged.  The  upper  row  dates  finm 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  sU- 
lerias  in  Europe,  the  work  of  Alonso 
Berruguete,  his  son  Pedro^  and  Philip 
de  Boigolia  (Yigami),  who  undertook 
it  after  a  long  contest  with  other  car- 
vers, presided  over  by  the  chapter. 
Berruguete  made  the  thirty-five  stalls 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Archbishop's 
seat^  including  the  latter,  and  Bor- 
go&a  the  opposite  row,  in  all  seventy- 
one  stalls.  They  were  wrought  in 
rivalry  of  each  other,  and  finished  in 
1648 ;  and  as  Cardinal  Tavera's  inscrip- 
tion runs :  '  Gertaverunt  tum  artificum 
ingenia ;  certabunt  semper  spectatorum 
judida.'  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  who 
deserves  thepaluL  TonameBorgoftaand 
Berruguete  is  to  name  the  style  to  which 
it  belongs,  that  Italianised  plateresque 
so  admirably  understood  and  rendered 
by  Berruguete  especially,  in  works 
which  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself  would 
often  have  been  proud  to  sign.  The 
subjects  represent  saints,  prophets,  pa- 
triarchs, etc.,  in  meoo-relievo ;  and 
the  recesses  wherein  the  walnut  stalls 
are  placed  are  of  alabaster,  and  divided 
by  beautiful  jasper  pillars  with  ala- 
baster basements  and  capitals.  Over 
the  niches  run  a  series  of  alabaster 
medallions,  with  mezzo-relievo  figures 
of  the  patriarchs,  progmUorea  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  difierenoes  between  the 
two  rows  in  style  are  very  obvious  and 
interesting  to  study  for  the  history  of 
Spanish  sculpture.    In  that  of  Maese 
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Kodxigo  we  hare  all  the  qoalitieB  and 
defects  of  the  (Gothic  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Iti  grotesqne  Tedeaoo-Gothio 
style  reminds  one  of  Lncas  of  Holland 
and  his  school.  The  composition  is 
good  and  broad ;  the  attitudes,  group- 
ing, and  expression  eren,  are  wdU  dis- 
posed; the  fidlnie  rests  especially  in 
the  execution.  The  Qerman  school  is 
apparent,  moreoyer,  in  the  draperies, 
etc.  The  upper  row  displays  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  and  Imowledge  of 
the  best  models  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  the  work  of  both  the  artists  we  see 
the  influence  of  the  Florentine  school 
Berruguete's  characteristics  are  good 
anatomy,  energy,  antique  csst  of  dra- 
periesy  and  power  of  expression  ;  those 
of  his  riral  Borgofta  are  grace,  miaTity, 
greater  freedom  of  handling;  richer  ima- 
gination,  and  great  taste  in  the  choice 
of  ornamentation  ;  the  draperies,  so  to 
say,  being  less  conventional  and  mo- 
demised.  The  Archbishop's  stall  was 
also  the  work  of  Bermguete,  where  the 
group  of  the  Transfiguration,  all  of 
Oogolludo  alabaster,  is  most  Michael- 
Angelesque. ..  The  relievos  of  the  De- 
scent of  >the  yirgin  upon  Earth  to  visit 
St  Ildefonao.  and  Purgatory,  are  by 
Oregorio  Yigami,  the  tetither  of  Bor- 
gofta, who  died  1548.  The  chtmU 
hooka  are  very  fine  and  early,  and  con- 
tain magnificent  specimens  of  illumina- 
tion of  ti^e.end  of  the  16th  century,  by 
Buitrago,  Arroyo,  Juan  de  Salazar,  etc. 
Notice  the  seven  volumes  of  Gimeros's 
missal,  with  illuminations  by  A.  Yaz- 
ques  and  Canderroa. 

The  orffons  are  churriguere«iue  In 
style  and  sound,  and  date  18th  cen- 
tury ;'  that  on  the  side  of  the  Evangelio 
is  the  best 

The  reapaldos  or  exteriors  of  <Xoir; 
are  also  veiy  fine  examples  of  the 
second  half  of  the  14ih  century,  and 
form  three  walls,  richly  decorated  with 
fifty-two  precious  and  dilTerently -colour- 


ed marble  odumnssupportingarcbes  ad- 
mirably worked ;  and  over  tiiese  run  a 
series  of  fifty-six  alto-relievo  medal- 
lions representing  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament  This  is  a  most  excellent 
example  of  middle-pointed  style.  The 
subjects^  though  lull  of  the  naXvoU  of 
the  period  and  many  vaguely  com- 
poaed,  are  admirable— and  we  point  this 
heretofore  neglected  portion  to  the 
study  of  artists.  The  date  is  1880 ; 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Teatament— a  rare  instance  with  Span- 
ish architects.  The  statues  of  In- 
nocence and  Sin,  at  the  sides  of  the 
oval,  containing  a  bust  of  a  Padre 
Etemo  and  Evangelists,  are  of  ala- 
baster and  of  16th  century  ;  the  medal- 
lion, with  bust  by  Alonso  Bermguete, 
and  the  statues  by  the  elder  Nicolas 
de  Yergara.  The  four  classical  altars 
date  the  end  of  last  century,  and  are 
very  indifferent 

Chapels  round  the  Churdi,  Interior 
ForttU  del  Fairdon, — Begin  by  this  door, 
and  follow  to  the  right  This  interior 
part,  with  its  two  fine  folds  or  leaves 
full  of  bronse  relievi,  dates  1887.  The 
frame  of  it  and  statues  of  prophets  at 
the  angles  are  also  Gothic.  Over  it 
are  some  fine  coloured  glass  windows 
and  a  glorious  rose^  80  ft  in  >  diameter. 
The  pictures  on  the  sides  are  indif- 
ferent Over  the  portal  de  la  Torre  is 
a  very  ancient  fiwco  (sadly  defaced  by 
time,  neglect,  and  the  lightning  which 
destroyed  part  of  the  tower,  a  few 
years  ago),  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord.  Puerta  de  los  eaeri- 
banos. — The  eseribano,  or  notary,  is 
quite  a  thing  of  Spain,  just  as  much  as 
the  eura  and  the  midioo,  those  three 
professions  that  prosper  with  the  ruin 

of  souls,  bodies,  and  pockets. 
« 

Primero  que  loba  al  delo^ 
El  alma  de  un  eicribaiio, 
Tintero,  papel  y  pluma, 
Han  de  bailar  el  (andaago. 
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The  guild  of  the  tacfibcmn  del  num/tro 
of  Toledo  hare  the  priTilege  to  enter 
by  this  door  (heace  tiie  name)  onoe  a- 
year,  and  wheh  they  go  to  take  the 
oath  or  jurammUo  de  indUuto  before 
the  high  altar.  Over  thia  portal  la 
an  inscription  recording  the  date  of 
the  taking  of  Granada,  ezpnlflion  of 
the  Jewa^  and  completion  of  this  ca- 
thedraL 

Muaarabie  Chap6l.--It  is  placed  un- 
der the  nnfiniahed  tower,  and  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Cisneroe,  on  the 
site  of  the  former  Chapel  of  Corpus 
Chrisd,  and  built  by  the  Moorish  archi- 
tects, Faraz  and  Mohammed,  after  de- 
signs of  Enrique  Egas  (1604).  The 
cupola  was  erected  about  1626,  by  J. 
M.  Theotocopuli,  the  Greece's  son. 
The  entrance  reja  is  by  Juan  Franc^ 
and  pkteresque  (1624) ;  and  the  fresco 
on  fa9ade,  by  Juan  de  Borgoha,  dates 
1611,  but  is  indifferent  The  effigy  of 
Our  Lady  of  La  Piedad  orer  the  door  is 
also  indifferent  The  only  altar  in  it  is 
of  bronze  and  marble,  a  present  of  Car- 
dinal Lorenzana.  The  mosaic  over  it 
represents  a  Yiigin  and  Child,  and  was 
brought  from  Rome  by  the  same  cardin- 
al, and  cost  £4000.  The  square  chapel 
itself  is  small,  and  offers  nothing  re- 
markable, except  the  large  fresco  repre- 
senting different  episodes  of  the  conquest 
of  Oran  by  Cardinal  Cisneros,  for 

Pluma,  purpon :  j  espsda. 
Solo  en  Cisnerot  m  halla. 

To  the  right,  the  cardinal  is  seen  em- 
barking at  Cartagena,  May  16,  1609, 
with  a  fleet  of  10  men-of-war  and  80 
galleys,  1100  horsemen,  and  9000  foot 
soldiers.  To  the  left,  the  picture  re- 
presents the  landing  at  Men-el-Kebir, 
a  pirate's  nest  close  to  Oran ;  that  in 
the  centre  represents  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  town.  Observe  the 
septuagenarian  cardinal  riding  on  a 
mule  and  preceded  by  the  Franciscan 
moilk.    Fray    Fernando,    bearing,  lus 


standard.  The  fresco  was  painted  by 
the  oontemporaiy  Juan  de  Borgofta, 
1614.  Its  merit  is  indifferent,  and  the 
perspective  Chinese-like ;  but  itisqiost 
curious  for  the  dresses,  arms,  evolutions 
of  troops,  etc. ;  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  form  a  photographic  collection 
of  all  such-like  frescoes  in  Spain,  the . 
batties  at  Eseuiial,  etc  This  chapel 
was  founded  to  preserve  in  all  its  pu- 
ri^  the  forms  of  the  Gothic  ritual, 
called  Mostarabe  or  Muzkrabe  (the  first 
is  oftener  met  in  Spanish  history,  the 
second  in  ballads),  because  used  by  the 
Muziaabes,Mizti  Arabes,  a  name  given 
to  the  Goths,  who  agreed  to  live  under 
the  Moslem  rule,  retaining  their  Chris- 
tian worship.' 

The  oldest  ritual  in  Spain  was  the  Apostolic 
maM,  such  as,  accordbf  to  St  Gregory,  was 
followed  in  their  time,  and  consisted  of  the  Our 
Father,  and  the  words  pronounced  by  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Santiago  (St 
James  the  Elder)  added  a  few  pmyers,  and  this 
was  the  primitiTe  form  of  mass,  which  was  pre- 
served till  the  reign  of  Sisenardus.  This  rite 
was  developed,  completed,  and  reformed  in 
Rome ;  but  cGntinued  the  same  in  Spain  and 
part  of  Gothic  Gaul ;  was  somewhat  adulterated 
by  the  contact  with  Arianism,  but  purified  by 
San  Isidoro  (auricubur  confession  had  been  sup- 
pressed), and  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  or- 
dered that  it  should  be  followed  everywhere. 
Queen  C^J^imrr,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop 
Bemaid,  backed  by  Rome,  endeavoured  to 
suppress  it  and  introduce  the  Roman  or  Gre- 
gorian mass.  The  opposition  was  great  An 
appeal  to  the  Judicium  Del  turned  agahist  the 
desired  innovation.  The  Pope  was  consulted ; 
a  council  was  assembled  at  Burgos,  and  decided 
for  the.  Rito  Galioo  or  Gregorian ;  but  Toledo 
appealed  again  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
now  the  books  themselves  were  the  champions. 


*  When  the  exulting  sokiiers,  whose  excesses 
at  the  sack  of  Oran  were  fiendish,  saluted  him 
as  the  conqueror,  he  medkly  answered,  like  the 
Moslem  Prince  Ibnu4-Ahmaer  after  the  capture 
of  Seville,  and  the  Black  Prince  after  the  vic- 
tory of  N^)erA:  'Non  nobis,  non  nobu,  sed,' 
etc.;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  real  conquerors 
were  Pedro  Navarro,  and  the  terror  that  pos- 
sessed the  Mooes  when  they  perceived  that  the 
first  head  they  cut  had  only  one' eye  I 
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A 1^  was  built  up  in  die  Zooodover,  tha  tivo 
BUMali  placed  side  hy  mdt,  and  fire  set  to  die 
wood.  The  test  of  fire  was  fiiTourable  to  the 
Tdedan  ritual,  which  remabed  imconsumed, 
whilst  die  Roman  missal  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  decision  was  eqvaUj  disregarded  hy  die 
defeated :  bi^  '  il  est  avec  le  del'  (and  even  the 
pope)  'des  aocommodements  ;*  and  to  satisfy  all 
parties  both  rituals  were  ingeniously  amalga- 
mated under  the  name  of '  Missale  mirtum  se- 
cundum oonsuetudinem  almm  Ecclcsig  Tde- 
tauB.'  However,  the  constant  influence  of 
Rome  at  length  prevailed,  especially  through 
polidcal  modves;  and  on  Nov.  a,  1574,  the 
cathedral  services  began  to  follow  the  enmple 
set  by  other  churches  of  Spain,— die  Miudknbes 
only  retaining  six  churches,  via.,-  St.  Eulalia, 
St.  Sebastian,  Sl  Marcos,  St  Lucas,  St  Justa, 
St  Torcato,  which  twenty-five  yean  ago  were 
still  exclusively  used  for  that  rite;  the  last 
Concordat  has  sanrtioned  the  continuant  of  it 
only  in  Qsneros'  du^iel,  where  mass  is  said 
every  day  about  9.30  a.m.,  but  it  is  indifferendy 
attended,  and  has  become  a  mere  lituigic  curi- 
osity, which  must  sooner  or  later  disappear. 
The  ritual  is  very  simple  and  imposing.  Auri- 
cular ConlessaoB  is  omitted;  the  credo  is  said  at 
the  elevation,  the  wafer  is  divided  into  nine 
parts,  representing  the  Incarnation,  Epiphany, 
Nativity,  Circumcision,  Passion,  Death,  Resur- 
rection, Ascension,  and  the  Eternal  Kingdom. 
SevMi  of  these  portions  are  placed  to  form  a 
cross  (see  for  books  of  nhnacc,  end  of  TaMt), 
The  pnytn  and  collects  teem  with  fervour  and 
true  ebquenoe,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Masses  are  said  here  at  the  request  of  visitors 
and  for  a  trifle.  The  letters  of  Pope  Gregory 
VIL,  that  maybe  found  in  Hardouin's  ' Re- 
ceuil  des  Condles,  etc,  tome  vi.  pt  L,  are  moat 
curioua  to  consult  upon  this  subject 

OapiUa  de  la  Jl^/amia.— Oothie,  of 
16th  oentoiy,  rebmlt  in  the  16th.  A 
Gothic  altar,  with  early  pictures  of 
little  merit,  and  two  painted  marble 
etatoea. 

OapiUa  de  la  CbnMpeJon.— Of  the 
indifferent  (Gothic,  beginning  of  16th 
century.  A  ratable  of  the  early  (3erman 
achooL  Over  the  Poerta  LUna  are 
fonrchiaroacuro  pictures  by  C^montea, 
middle  of  16th  century,  yery  dark  and 
sombre,  said  to  represent  the  four 
Sybils. 

.  OapfUa  San  ifarijfk— Oothic,  yery 
florid,  founded  beginning  of  the  16th 


century.  A  fine  rqja  by  Juan  French 
The  retablo  is  pUteresque ;  the  pictures 
early  but  inferior ;  moat  of  them  ascribed 
to  Francisco  de  Amberes  (Antwerp), 
and  the  St.  Martin  to  Andrea,  a  Floren- 
tine painter. 

CkipiUa  de  San  J9up«fiio.— Founded 
about  beginning  of  18th  century ;  re- 
paired and  mostly  rebuilt  beginning  of 
16th  century.  A  fine  iron  r^a,  and 
plateresque  retablo  designed  by  Ezirique 
de  Egaa,  1500,  and  MaeseBodrigo.  The 
San  Eugenic  in  centre  is  by  Di^go  Oopin, 
1617,  on  wood ;  and  the  series  of  pic- 
tures representing  the  Childhood  and 
Death  of  Christ  are  by  Juan  de  Bor- 
gofta,  1616.  On  the  left  is  a  fine  plater- 
eaque  tomb  with  an  alabaster  lying  effigy 
of  Bishop  Castillo^  ob.  1621.  Opposite 
is  a  tomb  of  exquisite  style,  in  imitation 
of  the  Saracenic  art  of  18th  century, 
with  an  Anbic  inscriptiou.  It  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Toledan  alguazil  Feman 
Gndiel,  ob.  1278.  In  his  epitaph  he  is 
said  to  have  been — 'muy  onrrado  ca- 
yaUero,'  and  'muy  fazedor  de  algo. 
Siryio  bien  i  Jesuchristo,  e  i  Sancta 
Maria,  e  al  Rey,  e  i  Toledo,  de  nocte  e 
dedia.' 

On  passing  this  chapel,  on  the  wall 
is  the  usual  painting  of  San  Cristobal, 
60  ft  high,  and  therefore  justly  called 
Cristobalon ;  this  Ghristus  ferens  was 
repainted  1686,  by  G.  de  Bueda.  Op- 
posite to  it  is  a  yaluable  picture  of 
Luis  Tristan  representing  St  Francis  de 
Panic. 

The  interior  portal  de  loe  Leones  ib 
exquisite,  and  Ootho-platereaque.  Ob- 
serye  the  fine  Gothic  tombs  with  relieyi. 
The  leayes  of  the  doors,  as  before  stated, 
are  elaborately  worked,  and  gems  of  the 
kind ;  they  date  16th  century.  .  Oyer 
the  portal  ifr*  medallion  representing, 
in  mezzo-reiieyo,  the  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  among  the  branches 
of  which  we  see  the  Patriarchs,  fora- 
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fathers  of  the  Vixgui,  who  crown  the 
work,  holding  the  Ohild.  Above  this, 
end  Jn  the  oentre  of  a  storey  or  OMrpo  of 
platereeqne  arohitectiue,  with  elegant 
belnstrsded  pillirs  and  good  statues  of 
Dayid  and  another  prophet^  is  a  fine 
marble  medallion  of  G.  de  Boigofia, 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  other  sealptare  here  is  foil 
of  good  ornamentation  and  details,  by 
Copin,  Aleas,  Salmeron,  and  others. 
The  rose-window  oyer  this  is  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  with  glorious  colours. 

CapiUa  de  Sta.  Luda  {htx,  whence 
she  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  ocoolists,  and 
cures  diseases  of  the  sight).  On  the 
sides  of  the  entrance  are  two  pictures,  a 
St  John,  ascribed  to  Ribera  by  some^ 
and  to  CaraTsggio  by  other  inUHgente$; 
and  to  the  right,  San  Bartolome^  by 
Maella,  1786,  one  among  the  least  bad 
of  this  indiJBferent  artist  The  medal- 
lions are  modem,  and  ss  to  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Tiri^ — ^those  who  see  it 
need  not  be  assured  that  it  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  a  etlebn  fFcmdiquel  This 
small  Gothic  chapel  is  interesting^  as 
being  among  the  earliest  built  It  was 
founded  by  Archbishop  Bodrigo  de  Bada, 
and  contains  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  18th  century. 

CkqnliadeSeyei  Vi«jo9, — Founded  in 
1290  by  Archbishop  Palomeque,  under 
the  name  of  OapUla  del  SapirUu  Santo, 
and  called  so  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  Zo8  Bejfee  Nuevoe,  It  took  this 
name  when  the  Chapel  de  Santa  Cms 
was  removed  to  it  The  iron  rqa, 
painted  red  and  gilt,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
C^spedes,  1529,  and  of  the  plateresque 
style.  The  retablos  of  the  altars  are 
plateresque,  1689,  by  Francisco  Comon- 
tesL  Obeerre  very  particularly  the  pic- 
tures here,  interesting  as  data  for  the 
history  of  oil  painting,  as  they  date 
1418  1  They  are  all  by  the  Toledan, 
Juan  Alfon.  Over  the  high  altar  are 
The  Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Resur- 


rectioD  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  Appearing 
to  the  Virgin,  His  Apparition  to  tht 
Magdalen,  Nativity,  Baptism,  Trsns- 
fignration.  Ascension,  etc.  The  small 
walnut  stalls  that  compose  the  small 
choir,  used  exclusively  by  the  CapeUanes 
Beales,  are  plain  and  good. 

OdpiUa  de  la  Trinidad.— A  fine  pla- 
teresque railing. 

Oapilla  do  Ban  Udefonso.— One  of 
the  earliest^  founded  by  Archbishop 
Bodrigo.  This  very  elegant  octagon 
Gothic  chapel,  considerably  beautified 
and  somewhat  modified  towards  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  by  Cardinal 
Albomoi,  is  dedicated  to  San  Ildef  onso^ 
the  great  lion  with  Toledan  hsgiologists^ 
and  very  popular  with  Spanish  painters^ 
legend-mongers^  and  saoristanes. 


This  MUDt  wu  bom  at  Toledo,  a  690^  uid 
was  cclebnted  m  an  doqnent  cootzormdist 
and  advocate  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conoeptioii.  The  Vit]gtn,  by  way  of  gratitude, 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  atfioided  at  matins 
in  the  cathedial,  sitting  in  St  Ildefonso's  seat 
At  another  time  she  alighted  in  the  cathedial, 
and  placed  on  the  sbom  saints  shouMen  the 
casmlla  (cassock)  which  is  (stdict)  sctaally  kept 
in  the  famous  area  at  Oriedo.  llvs  saint,  who 
became  Primate  of  Toledo,  died  in  6x7.  His 
grand  festival  takes  place  here  oa  January  aa. 

The  vajaa  at  the  entrance  are  by 
Maese  Paulo.  The  altar  is  modem,  and 
a  substitute  for  the  Gothic  fiamboyant 
one  removed  about  1788.  It  was  de- 
signed by  the  B..A*s  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  headed  by  Ventura  Rodri- 
gues.  Here  is  buried  the  Archbishop 
Cardinal  Albomos,  who  died  1864,  in 
Italy,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  whose 
body  iu  an  economical  way  Pope  Urban 
y.  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
those  who  would  carry  it  any  dirtance 
on  their  shoulders.  Several  other  mem- 
bers of  that  puissant  clerical  family  are 
buried  here^  and  the  plateresque  tomb 
of  lus  nephew,  the  Bishop  of  Avila 
(ob.  1614),  is  qmie  remarkable^  and  a 
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gem  of  its  kind.  ObieiTe  the  beasi- 
relieyi  niohes,  medallionfl^  etc.,  picked 
out  in  white  and  gold  (estofado)  by  one 
'Tegada»  1546.  There  ia  anotiier  fine 
Gothic  tomb  of  Don  Iftigo  de  Mendoza, 
▼ioeroy  of  Sardinia,  who  died  at  the 
•iege  of  Granada  in  1491.  Obaerre  the 
detaib  of  annoory  and  dress.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  striking  work.  Obeerre 
the  somewhat  norel  treatment  of  the 
Taulting  ribs,  fringed  with  cusps  and 
laige  traceried  windows. 

OaplUft  de  Santiaco,  a  pendant  to 
former. — One  of  the  finest,  and  of 
the  rich  Gothic  of  the  16th  oentniy 
(1486).  It  is  a  gem  of  taste  and 
elegance.  The  chapel  is  in  the  form 
of  an  octagon,  and  all  of  stone,  both 
exterior  and  interior.  The  three  doors, 
roo£i,  walls,  pillars,  etc.,  are  most 
elaborately  decorated  with  rich  Gothic 
filigree  Saracenic  work.  It  was  founded 
for  hiitf  family  vault  by  Don  Alraro 
de  Luna,  the  constable  of  Castile, 
during  his  greater  privoMU  (fityourit- 
ism).  See  his  arms,  a  white  moon 
(luna).  The  outwaid  appearance  is 
that  of  a  castie,  as  it  is  fiidshed  with  a 
battlement  and  oyerhanging  turrets  at 
the  angles.  The  Gothic  altar  opposite 
the  entrance  dates  1498,  and  is  the 
work  of  Gumiel  and  others.  The 
retablo  is  dirided  into  fifteen  compart- 
ments ;  in  the  centre  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Santiago.  Obserre,  among 
other  early  pictures  (none  of  great 
Talue),  the  portraits  of  Don  Alyaro  in 
his  dress  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  Santiago,  and  his  daughter  Dofta 
Maria.  Orer  the  retablo  is  a  colossal 
meoo-relieyo  Santiago  on  horseback, 
slaying  infidels,  as  became  the  patron 
saint  of  medinval  Spain.  The  other 
two  altars  are  indifferent  and  modem. 
The  tombs  are  very  fine,  and  deserve 
close  inspection.  In  the  centre  rise 
two    white    marble    mausoleums    of 


Gothic  style  and  faVL  of  sculpturing^ 
with  recumbent  effigies.  In  that  to- 
the  right  lies  the  founder,  Don  Alyaro 
de  Luna;  his  wife^  Dolia  Joana,  is 
buried  in  that  to  the  left  (ob.  1468). 
At  the  comers  are  statues  of  knights 
of  Santiago,  kneeling  in  prayer.  At  the 
founder's  feet  is  a  helmet  crowned  with 
iyy  and  laurel,  and  dose  by  a  kneel- 
^S  WS^  perhaps  the  very  one  who, 
Jtel  hasta  en  la  muaie^  accompanied 
the  constable  to  the  scaiFold  at  Yalla- 
dolid,  where  he  was  executed,  1461. 
Don  Alyaro  lies  in  armour,  which  is 
partiy  concealed  by  his  robes  of  the 
order,  his  hands  crossed  deyoutiy  over 
his  heart.  The  fkce  looks  older  and 
more  austere  than  he  is  said  to  have 
been  when  he  died.  Then  is  a  mixed 
expression  of  sadness  and  resignation 
on  his  face.  Here  he  lies,  now  but  a 
mere  object  of  listiess  curiosity  from 
the  passing  trayeller,  who  adcs  his 
name,  and,  knowing  it,  knows  but 
litUe  more  about  that  man  who  was, 
said  Pius  II.,  'of  a  very  lofty  mind, 
as  great  in  war  as  he  was  in  peace, 
and  whose  soul  breathed  none  but 
noble  thoughts.'  He  certainly  was, 
like  most  favourites,  'a  man  of  an 
unbounded  stomach.'  But  if  he.  was 
ambitious,  he  grievously  answered  for 
this  crime ;  for  this  man,  who  was 
almost  a  king,  whose  power  and  riches 
were  unlimited,  and  who  inspired  so 
much  love  end  so  much  hatred,  died 
like  a  murderer,  and  was  buried  by 
charity.  The  first  mausoleum  he  had 
erected  to  himself  was  very  fine,  and 
the  recumbent  efiigy  so  constructed 
that,  when  mass  was  said,  the  automa- 
ton, dad  in  armour,  used  to  rise 
dowly,  and  remain  kneding  until  the 
service  was  ended,  when  it  would 
resume  its  fomier  posture.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  by  hi& 
old  enemy,  Don  Henrique  of  Aragon, 
when  he  entered  Toledo ;  others  assert 
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that  Queen  Isabella  had  it  remoTed,  as 
she  considered  it,  yeiy  justly,  pro&ne 
and  inreTerent  At  tiie  oomers  of  his 
wife's  mansoleom  stand  four  Frsnois- 
can  monks.  The  ill-iated  and  gentle 
Dofta  Juana,  daughter  of  Oonde  de 
Benayente,  is  dressed  most  pUinly, 
with  her  ladj-in-waiting,  some  great 
friend,  no  doubts  who  is  at  her  feet 
reading  prayers  oyer  her  good  mistress 
(ob.  \^S).  They  are  both  the  work 
of  Pablo  OrtLs,  and  were  erected  by 
their  daughter,  Dofta  Maria.  Obserys 
also  the  fine  Gothic  tombs  of  Arch- 

• 

bishop  Ceresuela,  Don  Alyaro's  undo 
(ob.  1442),  and  that  of  Archbishop 
Don  Pedro  de  Luna,  another  unde  of 
his  (ob.  1414),  both  remarkable  for  the 
detaiOs  of  dress  and  modelling.  That 
on  the  side  of  la  Eplstola  is  of  a  Luna, 
also  called  Conde  de  Santistiban,  a  fine 
statue,  with  rich  ancient  armour.  Here 
iB  also  interred  the  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, who  died  in  1857. 

CkipiUa  de  Seyes  JViMoot.— The  Royal 
Chapel,  founded  for  the  interment  of 
the  princes  of  the  bastard  line  that 
began,  after  Don  Pedro's  murder  at 
Montiel,  with  his  brother,  and  lasted 
for  fiye  generations.  It  was  founded 
for  his  and  their  burial  by  Henriqne  IL 
'  Before  that  spot,'  says  he  in  his  will, 
dated  Buigos,  1874,  '  where  the  Virgin 
St.  Mary  ali^ted  and  stood  when  ahe 
presented  the  cassock  (or  chasuble)  to 
San  Alfonso  (Ildefonso),  in  whom  (the 
Virgin)  we  haye  great  fSuth  and  ocn- 
fidence,  because  fl£e  helped  us  out  of 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  when  we 
stood  in  need  of  aid.'  But^  as  it  was 
ill  placed,  and  in  the  way  of  doister 
processions,  etc,  it  was  remoyed  in  the 
16th  century  to  its  present  site,  when 
this  chapel  was  built  up.  Alfonso  de 
Coyarrubias  was  the  architect  named 
l^  Archbishop  Oardinal  Tayera,  by 
whom  all  the  expenses  were  defrayed. 
It  is  a  gem  of  the  plateresque,  full  of 
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elegance  and  taste.    Obserye  the  beauti- 
ful entrance-arch,  with  statues  ci  kings- 
at-axms^  holding  the  escutcheons   of 
Oastile  and  Lemi,   and  an  exquisite 
bronze-gilt  r^a  ky  04spedes.     Hence, 
through  a  small  dark  ante-chapel,  we 
enter  the  capilla  itself,  consisting  of 
one  naye,  groined  with  a  three-sided 
yault,  formed  by  two  richly-decorated 
arches.    The  joints  of  the  stones  are 
picked  out  with  gold  and  blue  fillets. 
The  five  altars  are  dassical,  and  de- 
signed by  V.  Rodriguez,  1777 — a  sad 
substitution  for  the  former  ones  of  the 
16th  century.     The  painting  is  all  by 
«the  poor  Maella.    Obserye  the  stand- 
aid,  kept  in  a  leathern  purse,  said  to 
haye  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Salado, 
1840,  and  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
ascribed  l^  some  to  the  Moorish  prince 
Abu  Mal^.    Under  rich  gold  niches, 
admirably  decorated,  are  the  tombs, 
with  jacent  effigies,  of  Henrique  II. 
(oK  1878)  and  Us  queen  Dofta  Juana 
(ob.l881),  both  on  the  side  of  the  Eyan- 
gelio.     0^  that  of  the   Epistola  lie 
Henrique  III.  (ob.  1407)  and  his  queen 
Dofta  Gatalina  (ob.  1418),  also  John  of 
Gaunt's  daughter,  Dofta  Gatalina  de 
Alencastre  (Lancaster).    The  kneeling 
statue   of  Juan   II.    is   by  Juan  de 
Borgoii%  and  good.     Obserye,  more- 
oyer,  the  plateresque  niches,  with  the 
tombs  of  Juan  II.  and  Dofta. Leonor 
(ob.  1890  and  1882),  with  sUtnes  by 
Contrerss.     The  effigies  of  Henrique 
II.  and  Dofta  Juana  were  the  work  of 
artists  their  oontemporaries,  and  there- 
fore likeneases  of  l^e  fratricidal  Tras- 
tamara.     The   sculptpr  was   Maestro 
Anrrique.      The    usurper!  .holds    the 
sceptre  with  a  firm  and  anxious  grasp, 
as  if,  eyen  after  death,  he  was  not  sure 
it  would  not  be  wrested  from  him,  as 
he  wrested  it  from  Don  Pedro. 

OapiUa  dd  Sagrwrio, — ^The  image  of 
the  Virgin,  which  is  here  held  in  great 
yeneration,  is  certainly  yery  early,  as 
O 
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there  ia  no  doubt  it  waa  alreedy  in 
the  foimer  cathedral,  and  ia  aaid  to 
haye  been  brought  by  San  Eugenia^ 
and  to  be  one  of  the  many  vniqus  and 
auihtntie  portraita  of  the  Yirgin.  The 
efBgy  ia  of  wood,  darkened  by  time ; 
bnt  it  ia  all  concealed,  aave  the  &oe 
and  handa,  nnder  a  maaa  of  aQyer  and 
tawdry  mantoi,  and  the  rich  throne 
apon  which  ahe  ia  aeated  ia  alaoaoarcely 
seen. 

Where  thia  portion  of  the  eathedral 
(including  the  ocharo,  ofKoea,  aaeriaty, 
and  teaoro)  now  atanda,  there  atood 
formerly  an  hospital,  and  aeveral  priyate 
hooaea^  which  were  all  pulleddown  by 
ArohbiBhop  Quiroga,  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  centoxy,  and  the  preaent  buldinga 
were  designed  and  executed,  1592,  by 
Nicolas  de  Yeigara,  the  younger.  It 
waa  completed  in  1616  by  Ardhbidiop 
Sandoyal  y  Bojaa,  who  employed  Mone- 
gro  and  othera  aa  axohiteeta.  Thia  edi- 
fice is  all  of  stone^  of  clsam<^1  styles 
and  diyided  into  three  large  portiona — 
yiz.  lat,  compriaing  the  Chapel  of 
Santa  Marina,  aagrario^  ochayo,  and  ita 
yestibule;  2d,  ante-sacriaty,  aacristy, 
yeatiy-room,  where  the  ouatodia  is  kept; 
8d,  patio^  minor  douBtera,  treaauxe- 
houae,  etc.  We  ahall  briefly  deacribe 
them.  OapiUa  de  Sta,  Marintk-^uat 
before  the  entrance,  and  on  the  paye- 
ment,  obaerye  a  plain  large  copper 
alab,  with  the  laconic  inscription  in 
gilt  letters  :  'Hie  jacet  polyis,  dnis, 
nullua'  ( 'here lies  dust^  aahea,  nought*): 
thia  ia  the  tomb  of  the  great  (Vri^ina^l 
Archbiahop  Don  Luia  Fernandez  de 
Portocarrero  (ob.  1709),  a  kingmaker, 
who  contributed  chiefly  to  the  success 
of  the  F^rench  party  in  the  war  of  auc- 
ceasion,  and  thua  it  is  that,  curiously 
enough,  the  present  Queen  of  Spain 
owes  her  crown  to  an  ancestor  of  Eu- 
genia Montgo  de  Teba,  Guzman  y  Por- 
tocarrero. The  entrance  ia  all  of  pre- 
eious  marbles  (1610).    The  frescoes  of 


this  ante-capilk  are  by  Carduoho  and 
Cazda.  There  are  two  pillaia  of  rich 
jaapera^  and  the  floor  is  of  precious 
marblesL  The  portrait  of  Cardinal  San- 
doyal and  a  Crucifizion  are  by  Luis 
Tristan.  The  Chapel  of  the  Sagrario 
is  86  feet  aquare  in  extent ;  it  is  most 
richly  and  gaudily  ornamented  with 
marblea,  gilt  bronzea,  eta  The  altar, 
all  of  silyer  gilt,  cost  upwards  of 
£11,000.  Here  are  the  tomba  of  the 
Sandoyala.  The  freaooea  are  by  the 
pintorea  deeamamt^  Carducho  and  Cax^. 

North  Sid$  qf  TramtpL^The  interior 
portal  of  the  dock  or  feria.  The  inte- 
rior door  is  diyided  into  two  folds, . 
whidi,  aa  already  stated,  are  daboratdy 
worised  by  the  Madrilenian  modema, 
Zuireno  (1718),  who  carred  that  on 
the  left,  and  Domingnez  (1716),  who 
made  the  right  one,  both  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Pnerta  de  loa  Leonea 
Oyer  the  door  are  atatues  of  the  Virgin 
praying  and  Archbiahop  Qabriel,  by 
Nicolaa  de  Yeigara  the  elder,  and  T.  B. 
Vazquez  (16th  century).  On  the  key- 
stone <^  the  arch  there  is  a  circular 
medallion  with  a  mezzo-rdieyo  com- 
poaition  of  Qregorio  de  Boigo&a,  1642, 
representing  tiie  apparition  of  St  Leo- 
cadia  to  St  Udefonso.  The  medallions 
at  the  mdea  are  by  Vazquez.  At  the 
aides  of  thedodc  are  chiaroscuro  figures 
by  Comontes.  Two  automatona,  by 
Copin  de  Hdanda,  strike  the  hours. 
Oyer  the  door  is  a  fine  rose-window, 
20  ft  in  diameter.  The  other  paint- 
ings sre  indifierent,  and  of  the  17th 
century. 

Ocgnlla  de  San  Pedro. — ^Founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  by 
Cardinal  BoJaa.  It'ia  of  the  Gothic 
florid,  and  waa  considerably  repaired 
and  embdliahed  by  Cardinal  Loren- 
zana,  who  unfortunatdy  had,  to  eckar 
mono,  ayajl  himself  of  Uie  poor  Bayeu 
as  the  painter.  The  founder'a  tomb  is 
here^  with  a  good  jaoent  statue  of  the 
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15th  centoiy  (ob.  1422).  The  altars 
are  dasaica],  and  gaudily  decorated. 
The  Chapel  €f  La  JPUa  Bautiamdl  has 
an  elegant  yeija  by  C^spedes  (1624), 
with  platereeque  medallions.  On  the 
walls  are  two  early  retablos  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Amberes  (1507). 

The  AUar  of  Za  Antigua  has  little  to 
call  our  attention*  save  the  image  of 
the  y  iigin  and  Child,  before  whi<£  the 
banners  of  the  Spanish  king's  troops 
used  to  be  blessed  on  the  eve  of  any 
expedition  against  the  Moors.  The 
Chapel  of  SI  OrMo  de  laa  Ctuharas  is 
Gothic,  and  founded  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury by  the  wife  of  the  Mariscal  de  Lo- 
pez de  Fadilla.  See  their  arms,  broad 
huge  cucharas  called  padillas,  paddles, 
patonillas — punning  canting  aims  be- 
ing as  much  the  fashion  in  Spain  (see 
luruUf  gapatas)  as  in  the  rest  of  medi- 
syal  Europe. 

CapiUa  de  la  Torre,  ordelos  Oomonigoe, 
—Founded  by  Cardinal  Tayera,  with  a 
line  plateresque  fa^e  by  Aleas,  Qre- 
gorio  de  Boigo&a,  and  others.  The 
chapel  was  designed  by  Antonio  de  Co- 
varrubias  (ob.  1538).  The  marble,  with 
black  and  gold  fillets,  stalactite  arte- 
sonado  roof^  is  in  great  taste.  The 
three  altars  are  all  plateresque.  Ob- 
serve a  fine  crucifix  carved  l^  Yergara 
el  Yiqjo,  a  Virgin  and  St.  John,  chiaro- 
scuro paintings  by  Comontes. 

Capilla  de  la  Virgin  de  Piedra. — 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  former  cathedral,  and 
the  very  spot  where  the  Virgin  alighted, 
on  her  visit  to  San  Udefonso,  when,  on 
passing  by  her  statue  (now  at  the 
Sogrario  Chapel),  she  embraced  it 
affectionately,  and  then  proceeded  to 
invest  her  theological  champion  with 
the  casuUa,  as  if  it  were  a  knight's 
manto.*    A  small  chapel  was  raised  on 

*  See  Calderon's  comedy  of  '  La  Virgen  del 
Sagrario  hallada,  perdida  y  recobxada/  in  which 
the  Virgin,  on  making  a  present  of  the  casulla. 


the  spot,  which  was  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified by  ArohbiBhop  Fonseca,  and  railed 
in  by  the  present  ^egant  reja  in  1610, 
by  Cardinal  Sandoval  y  Kojas.  Its 
shape  is  pyramidal,  all  of  marble,  picked 
out  with  gold,  and  about  10  ft.  square. 
At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  interred  Car- 
dinal Moscoso  of  Sandoval  (ob.  1665). 
The  altar  and  retablo  are  of  alabaster 
and  gilt  bronzes.  The  sculpturing  of 
the  retablo  is  by  the  two  Borgofias, 
Covarrubia§  and  Almonacid.  The  cen- 
tral medallion  represents  the  Descent  ' 
of  Our  Lady,  and  dates  1588.  On 
the  side  of  the  Epistola  is  enclosed, 
within  red  jasper,  the  stone  on  which 
the  Virgin  alighted,  which  is  kissed  and 
touched,  and  thus  (etymologically 
speaking)  really  adored  by  aU  devotoe 
de  Maria  SofnUgima, 

Sacristy, — Built,  as  before  stated 
(Capilla  del  Sagrario),  by  Archbishop 
Rojas,  at  beginning  of  17th  century. 
The  huge  room,  called  ante-saoristia,  is 
42  ft  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  85  ft. 
high.  The  tombs  of  the  first  arch-  , 
bi^ops  of  Toledo  that  were  elected  after 
the  reconquista,  are  indifferent;  the 
pictures  are  mostly  by  Caj^  Carducho, 
and  Bicci ;  a  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Jordan.  Here  we  enter  a  glorious  sa- 
loon, 100  ft.  long  by  88  ft.  wide  and 
50  ft.  high,  with  a  pavement  of  white, 
black,  and  red  marbles,  and  the  roof 
finely,  though,  as  usual,  too  hastily, 
painted,  by  Giordano,  truly  Luca  Fa 
Presto.  There  is  a  good  painting  by 
Grecco,  representing  Christ  stripped  of 
his  garments,  one  of  the  Boman  sol- 
diers being  the  painter^s  o^^  portrait 
There  are  also  the  Taking  of  Chjrist,  and 
Mount  Olivet,  by  Goya ;  the  Apparition 
of  Sta.  Leocadia  to  San  Udefonso ;  Na- 

asRures  the  Saint  that  the  tun  itself  is  dark  com- 
pared to  this  glittering  chasnble.  'Take  it, 
then/  she  says,  '  and  try  to  look  well  in  it  on 
my  festiTaL  For  as  thou  hast  proclaimed  ne 
tu  dama,  I  wish  you  to  dress  to  my  fimcy.' 
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tiyity  and  Adontion  of  Kings,  hy  Pedro 
Orrente ;  the  Deluge,  by  one  of  the 
Basaanos  ;  St  Augnstin,  etc  etc,  by 
Jnan  de  Pantoja.  The  statne  of  the 
Cardinal  Borbon,  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
(ob.  1828),  ia  by  Salvatierra,  and  indif- 
ferent Obaenre  also  an  Apoatolado  by 
el  Qrecoa  The  pictures  on  the  roof 
represent  the  Descent  of  the  Yiigin 
Maiy,  and  placing  of  the  chasuble  on 
San  Ildefonso.  The  painter's  portrait 
is  next  the  window  to  left  of  altar. 

Vesiuario, — The  roof  of  this  square 
room  was  painted  by  Claudio  Coello 
y  Donoso,  in  1671.    Pictures. — Baptism 
of  Christ^  by  Giordano  ;  a  fine  copy  of 
Raphael's  Holy  Family  and  St  John  ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Titian  (f) ;  a  portrait 
of  Pope  Clement  YIL,  by  Van  Dyck ; 
a  Circumcision  of  Our  Lord,  by  Fran- 
cesco Bassano;  a  Katiyity,  by  his  father, 
Jacob  Bassano  ;  a  Samaritan,  ascribed 
toMengs;  aVirgin  and  Child,  ascribed  to 
Rubens ;  Jesua'  Burial,  by  Juan  Bellini; 
San  Carlos  Borromeo  and  St  Philip 
Neri,  by  Guido  Reni ;  Dayid  playing 
on   the    Harp,  by   Guerdno;    a   St 
Francis  of  el  Greece's.    Obserye  six 
finely-executed  flower-pieces,  by  Mario 
dei  Fion ;  statue  of  St  Francis  by  Ac 
Oano.       VestmmtM. — The    Achly- em- 
broidered clerical  vestments  are  .worth 
a  visit     Examine  especially  Cisneros' 
ternos,  and  others  embroidered  by  the 
great  bordadores,  Buitrago,  Talavera, 
Marcos  de  Covarrubias,  etc    Admirers 
of  embroidery  may   inquire   for   the 
tapestries,  frontala  of  high  altar,  etc 
In  the  Ouarto  de  la  Cfuiodia  is  kept 
this  glorious  masterpiece  of  Enrique  de 
Arfe,  who  made  it  for  Archbishop  Cis- 
neros in  1524.    It  belongs  to  the  florid 
Gothic,  is  9  feet  high  of  a  pyramidal 
ahape,   and  profusely  decorated  with 
260  statuettes.    It  ia  all  silver  gilt,  and 
weigha  fifteen  airobas.      The  central 
oustodia,  placed  within  to  keep  the 
boat,  was  made  with  the  gold  brought 


first  by  Columbus,  and  ordered  to  be 
made  by  Queen  Isabella. 

The  wardrobe  of  the  Yiigen  del  Sa- 
graiio  is  well  worth  seeing  for  its  wealth 
is  almost  unrivalled  by  the  toilettes  oi 
the  most  extravagant  queens  in  the 
world.  Her  manto  for  gala  days  is  all 
silver  and  gold,  with  78,000  pearls  em- 
broidered on  i^  and  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  countless  emeralds.  Her  other 
more  ordinary  robes  are  equally  splen- 
did, of  different  colours  and  embroidery. 
All  these  are  presents  of  kings  and 
queens,  popes,  archbishops,  and  private 
devotos  de  la  Viigen,  ladies  especially. 
Her  imperial  crown  dates  16th  century, 
and  cost  upwards  of  £5000,  not  includ- 
ing the  stones.  The  bracelets,  made  by 
Julian  Honrado,  acelebrated  silversmith 
of  end  of  16th  century,  are  also  fine  and 
valuable,  about  £2000  ;  the  present 
queen  has  added  countless  gifts  of  brace- 
lets and  diamond  pins,  and  is  her  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  oamarera  magar,* 

The  jewels  of  the  cathedral,  justly 
called  la  JSieo,  are  very  valuable ;  though 
many  disappeared  during  the  French 

*  The  Vurgin  alwayi  wean  in  Spain  the  royal 
cnywn,  and  ranks  as  a  queen.  She  has  got  a 
household  composed  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the 
kingdom,  who  take  care  of  her  wardrobe,  altars, 
chapels,  processions,  etc. ;  she  has  also  landed 
estates,  less  now  than  before,  but  still  consider' 
able,  and  these  Uetus  dt  la  Vtrgen  are  admini- 
stered in  her  name,  and  the  revenue  invested 
for  the  use  of  her  adto.  At  Toledo,  she  was 
suaperain  lady  of  the  tovm  of  Ag<^nn,  four 
leagues  from  the  city,  and  on  her  festival  women 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  cathedral  choir  during 
the  service.  Our  Saviour  is  treated  as  a  king 
(ooostitntional),  called  'His  Divine  Majesty,' 
and  when  the  host  passes  by  any  barrack,  the 
guard  turn  out,  present  arms,  and  the  royal 
anthem, '  La  Marca  Real,'  is  played.  Villages, 
and  even  the  poorest  lugar,  boast  of  their  Cristo 
de  la  Lus,  de  la  E^piha,  del  Socorro,  delCami- 
nante,  and  a  hundred  others,  and  of  their  Viigen 
de  U  Niebe,  de  hi  O,  de  la  Paloma,  La  Blanca, 
etc,  and  when  rival  processions  meet,  the  co- 
frades  have  more  than  once  insulted  the  rival 
image,  pelted  it,  and  defended  theirs  with  the 
knife  and  bludgeon. 
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inyasioii,  the  rest  being  sent  to  Oadiz. 
OlMerve  the  Onion  or  Archiepiscopal 
Oroas,  the  Teiy  one  earned  by  the  Oran 
OardmuU,  Mendon,  and  planted  on  the 
Alhambra  at  the  taking  of  its  fortress, 
January  2, 1492.  The  fonr  parts  of  the 
world,  or  globes,  giyen  by  Mary  Ann 
of  Nenbnrg,  Ohtfles  II's  wife ;  the 
sword  of  Alfonso  YI. ;  a  fiehly  illumi- 
nated Bible  of  the  12th  centuiy,  giyen 
by  St  Lonis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse;  and, 
in  a  comer,  within  a  paltry  um,  the 
bones  of  kings  Wamba  and  Beooession- 
thus. 

The  Odutivo  isa  long  room,  ornamented 
with  marbles,  and  so  called  from  its 
octagon  (od^Of  eight)  form.  The  bronzes 
were  the  work  of  a  Boman  silyersmith, 
called  Alexander  Bracho.  The  frescoes 
are  by  CSarrefio,  Maella,  Bicci,  and  other 
worthies.  The  reliquaries  are  yeiy  rich, 
especially  for  the  in^rinsie  Talue,  num- 
bering altogether  116  ;  amongst  them 
is  one  which  contains  part  of  the  veil 
from  Sta.  Leocadia,  another  Yirgin,  who 
yisited  that  lucky  man,  San  Udefonso, 
when  he  cut  it  with  the  ifvory  poniard 
of  King  Beccesvinth ;  a  letter  of  St 
Louis ;  bodies  of  San  Eugenic  and  Sta. 
Leocadia ;  jawi^  teeth,  Imee-caps,  feet 
and  legs,  skulls,  nenres,  and  other  ana- 
tomic^ subjects. ' 

Chapter  Souse.  —  The  antesala  is 
'Qothio ;  the  statues  it  contains  are  by 
Copin  (1510).  The  artesonado,  excel- 
lent The  capitular 'sala  is  splendid. 
The  square  portal  is  by  Bernardino 
Bonifacio,  and  is  purely  Moorish,  with 
the  arms  of  Cisneros.  It  was  designed 
by  Maese  Pablo  or  Paulo,  1510.  ^ere 
is  a  sumptuous  grandeur  about  this  hall 
well  suited  to  tiiose  mitred  kings  who 
sat  on  stalls  converted  by  art  into  un- 
riyalled  thrones,  and  whose  councils 
goyemed  the  world.  It  is  adorned 
with  precious  marbles  and  mosaics,  a 
glorious  artesonado  rooi^  painted  blue 
and  red  and  gilt,  and  most  Alhambraic 


in  the  goxgeous  ornamentation  and  style, 
begun  by,  Lopez  Arenas,  the  great  SeVil- 
lian  arteeonista,  end  of  15th  century, 
and  finished  by  Luis  Medina  and  Alfonso 
Sanchez,  in  1510.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  are  by  Juan  de  Boigo&a,  who  also 
painted  the  portraits  of  tiie  ei|^ty-two 
archbishops  of  Toledo^  from  St  En- 
genius  to  Zimenes,  all  likenesses  de 
eaprieho,  except  Cardinals  Mendoza  and 
Ximenes,  which  are  portraits.  The 
stalls  are  very  elaborately  carred,  the 
work  of  Copin  of  Holland  (1512).  On 
the  backs  the  series  of  ArchUshope 
from  Ximenes  is  continued  to  this  day, 
and  painted  by  Borgofia,  Comontes, 
Luis,  CarlMgal,  Tristan,  Bicd,  Goya, 
etc. 

OloisUre, — ^The  lower  cloister  is  en- 
tered by  the  Puerta  del  MoUete,  so 
called  from  the  old  conventual  custom 
of  distributing  loaves  (moUftef^  small 
loaves  made  of  the  finest  flour,  whence 
round  and  plump  cheeks  are  called 
'  moUeteif  *  the  mola  of  YirfpL—.^Sneid, 
iv.  part  8).  It  has  a  small  Gothic  facade 
of  beginning  of  15th  century.  On  the 
site  of  the  doister  the  Jews  originslly 
held  their  market  or  Al-Kanlih ;  this 
lasted  until  Archbishop  Tencrio  pur- 
chased it  from  them  and  erected  this 
edifice  (1889),  entrusting  it  to  the  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral,  Bodrigo  Alfonso. 
It  is  Gothic,  all  of  stone,  and  composed 
of  four  galleries,  each  measuring  186  ft 
long;  l^  27  ft  wide,  and  60  ft  high. 
The  former  altars  and  pictures,  prior  to 
the  16th  century,  were  taken  away 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  substituted  by  frescoes  of  MaeUa 
and  Bayeu,  most  of  which  the  damp- 
ness of  the  walls  (being  lower  than  the 
streets)  had  effaced  Conrado  and 
Castillo  have  painted  others,  mostly 
copies  from  Giordana  In  this  cloister 
is  a  white  marble  slab,  the  consecration* 
stone  of  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1591. 

Summer, Chapter  Saia  (Library).    It 
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was  built  by  Caidlnal  Xixnenes  at  the 
«nd  of  the  15th  century ;  it  is  no  longer 
used,  and  has  little  to  attract  notice, 
having  been  modernised  in  1644.  Oyer 
it  is  the  Iiibrary  of  the  cathedral.  It 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Tenorio  in 
1880,  bat  entirely  rebnilt  and  enlarged 
by  Oardinal  Zimenes.  It  is  rery  rich 
in  MSS.,  more  so  than  in  printed  books. 
The  early  collection  of  Cardinal  Tenorio, 
and  7000  Yolnmes  and  MSS.  brought 
from  Bome  by  Cardinal  Lorensana,  the 
Hebrew,  Gre^  and  Arab  MSS.  of  great 
▼alue-— works  of  Aristotie  (copies  made 
in  the  18th  and  16th  oentories) ;  French 
and  Italian  nxrly  poetry ;  sereral  He- 
brew Bibles  with  commentaries,  yeiy 
ancient;  a  Mnzarabic  missal  of  the  10th 
century ;  prayer-book  of  Crasy  Jane, 
and  missal  of  Charles  Y. ;  some  codices 
with  admirable  miniatures,  yignettes, 
and  initial  illuminated  letters  of  the  8th 
to  16th  century,  by  Alejo  Oimenez,  Yas- 
quei^  Buitrago,  Arroyo,  Commontes, 
Juan  de  Salaar,  eto.  <9*  PennlasiQn 
to  yisit,  read,  or  copy,  is  necessary  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  and  is  not 
yery  easOy  obtained. 

ffapiUa  di  San  Blot, — In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  N.  and  ]^  doisters,  tiie 
Qothic  portal  leading  to  it  is  elegant 
The  chapel  was  fotmded  by  Caidlnal 
Tenorio,  who  is  buried  here  (ob.  1899), 
close  to  his  chaplain,  Balboa.  The 
paintings  oyer  the  three  altars  are  by 
Bias  del  Prado,  PhiUp  IPs  pwUor  de 
Ckunara.  The  tenebrario  and  candela- 
brum for  the  Cirio  Pascual  are  modem 
works  and  indifferent  In  the  upper 
eMtUn, .  erected  by  Ximenes,  is  kept 
the  numumento  exhibited  during  the 
functions  of  the  Holy  Weel^  yery  mag- 
nificent here,  and  only  surpassed  in 
Spain  by  those  of  Seville.  It  is  very 
gaudy,  all  of  silyer  and  gold,  and  cost 
£16,000.  It  dates  1807,  at  a  time  when 
the  money  had  better  have  been  em- 
ployed in  raising  troops  to  defend  the 


land.  The  stone  employed  in  the 
building  is  of  two  sorts.  That  used  in 
the  interior  comes  from  Oliguelas. 

Painted  Olate.  —  The  windows  are 
divided  into  six  arches  with  arabesques. 
The  stained  glass  is,  we  think,  superior 
here  to  that  of  Seville^  and  inferior  to 
Leon.  Jaime  Dolfin  (a  Fleming,  no 
doubt),  painted  all  those  of  the  apsis, 
and  around  it,  in  1418.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  fnaettro  fddriero  by  Maese 
Luis  and  Oasquin  of  Utrecht  ^(l  429), 
Yasco  of  Troyes  (1608),  and  Alberto 
de  Holanda  (1626).  In  1642,  the 
Chapter  established  a  school  of  paint- 
ing on  glass,  and  the  Yeigarras  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  professorship. 
These  masters  had  all  their  secret 
touches  and  ways  of  preparing  which 
they  would  not  easily  disclose,  the 
pintar  d  fuego  amongst  others  (see 
General  Information  :  I^iiiUing),  and  in 
1696,  Francisco  Olias,  then  tnaeeiro  de 
laa  vidrieraa,  refused  to  initiate  several 
pupils,  but'Sanches  Martinez  disoovered 
his  secret,  and  was  named  in  his  room, 
1718.  In  1721,  he  wrote  a  book  on  his 
art  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Chapter. 
The  different  periods  of  this  art  can  be 
studied  here^  successively,  if  we  b^gin 
with  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  cen- 
tral nave  (subjects,  saints,  and  patri- 
archs), and  end  with  those  in  the 
lateral  naves,  placed  in  droular  frames 
(subjects,  sinidler  figures^  landscapes, 
and  scenes).  The  subjects  are  gener- 
ally from  Holy  Scripture^  lives  of  the 
saints,  arms  and  devices,  etc  The 
characteristics  are,  glorious,  vivid,  very 
richly-tinted  colourings  in  the  earlier 
portion;  the  drawing  easy,  the  atti- 
tudes stiff,  and  the  draperies  rigid  and 
hard.  The  greens,  reds,  and  yeUows  of 
the  more  modem  portions  are  also  fresh 
and  admirable,  more  transparent  in 
some,  wanting  in  depth  of  colouring, 
somewhat  over-oraamented  in  those  of 
I  the  16th  centuiy,  but  the  drawing  freer. 
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the  ezpffesrion  greater,  and  more  life, 
eaae^  moyement,  end  Tigoar  in  the 
groaping,  draperiei^  ete. 

Siiumi. — On  the  whole,  this  saperb 
■tructure  studB  unriTiIled  in  many 
pointa,  and  ia  one  of  the  fineafe  and 
laigeat  cathediala  in  the  worid.  Its 
aaaoeiationa  with  the  early  times  and 
latter  days  of  the  Gothio  empire — ^its 
celebrated  oonncils,  the  great  monarchs 
who  were  crowned  here,  the  heroes  who 
enriched  its  altaxs  witii  the  apoils  of 
Tictoiy,  and  the  master-minds  of  gene- 
rations of  raoes^  in  politics,  and  arts, 
and  letters— render  it  as  important  as 
St  Peter'a,  independently  of  the  beanty 
of  itsstyle  and  more  Ghiistian  character. 


Ban  Juan  do  los  Be3rM.-^This  bean- 
tiftil  Gothio  pile  belongs  to  the  Florid, 
or,  we  may  be  allowed  to  term  it,  Moro- 
Gothic,  period,  and  oonstitntes  one  of 
the  richest  specimens  in  Spain.  It  waa 
erected  in  1476  by  the  GathoUc  KingB 
in  thankogiring  for  the  victory  of  Toro, 
where  the  defeat  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  party 
and  supposed  rights  of  'la  Beltrancga ' 
to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Their  inten- 
tion was  to  found  a  collegiate  church 
and  plaoe  of  sepulchre  ;  but  the  erection 
of  a  royal  chapel  at  Granada  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest,  and  some  diffi- 
cidties  that  arose,  made  them  abandon 
the  idea,  and  it  was  conyerted  into  a 
monastery  for  Franciscan  monks,  who 
had  founded  an  establishment  extra 
muros,  in  1280.  The  sichiteot  who 
designed  the  church  snd  doistera  was 
Juan.  Guas.  The  Florid  Gothic  con- 
tinued to  predominate  in  the  works 
untQ  the  death  of  Guas,  when  the  style 
wayered  some  time  between  Gothic  of 
Decline  and  beginning  of  Beriyal, 
passed  quickly  through  the  Plateresque 
to  fall  into  .the  bastard  Grsoo-Boman, 


and  that  Gongoxism  of  architecture 
called  Chuirigueresque^  a  style  sprung 
from  a  transition  state  of  society,  and 
in  unison  with  the  periwigi,  jaboU, 
ruffleay  eta  etc  The  edifice  is  an  ob- 
long square  aomewhat  rounded  in  the 
abria,  and  the  interior  in  the  ahape  of 
a  Latin  cross  with  a  dreulsr  presbytery. 
It  is  200  ft  long  by  78  ft.  wide,  and 
80  ft  high.  The  shape  is  square^ 
rounded  off  at  the  cheyet 

BoBUricT, — ^The  apse  is  most  elogant 
and  chaste,  with  two  stages  of  ardies^. 
flanked  by  six  pillars  with  filigree  pin- 
naolei^  decorated  with  statues.  The 
stone  of  which  it  is  made  is  BerroqueAa 
on  the  outside,  and  white  and  creamy 
inside  ;  open-worked  galleriea^  series  of 
diminutive  ardhlets,  elaborate  niches, 
with  statues  of  kings-of-arms  under 
aiiy  light  canopies.  From  the  walls 
hang  a  number  of  chains  suspended  aa 
ex-yotos  by  captiyes  deliyered  after  the 
capture  of  Granada.  The  principal  en- ' 
trance  was  originally  at  the  extremity 
of  the  naye,  opposite  to  the  high  altar. 
The  present  one  was  designed  and  put 
up  l^  A.  de  Coyarrubias,  who  built  it 
in  1668,  for  PhiUp  II.,  and,  being 
finished  in  the  17th  century,  bears  the 
traces  of  the  styles  preyalent  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  is  between  the  decline 
of  Gothic  and  Platereaque.  Obserye, 
besides,  the  six  statues  of  saints  of  the 
Seraphic  order,  the  e£Bgy  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  the  tutelar  patron  of  the 
Cathdio  Kings ;  whence  the  name  of 
this  church,  snd  the  royal  arms,  with 
the  badges  and  initials  F.  and  T.,  and 
two  Roman  warriors,  at  the  sides. . 

IfUtrior, — One  naye^  of  four  bays, 
yery  spacious,  with  indifferent  chapels 
on  tiie  sides.  The  western  bay  has  a  deep 
groined  gallery  coeyal  with  the  main 
portion.  The  former  magmficent  re- 
tablos,  its  superb  stained  windows, 
walnut  stalls,  and  pictures,  amongst 
them  the  authentic  portraits  of  the 
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Oatholio  Eingi  by  Bincon,  of  wliich 
there  aie  copies  at  Qnnada  Cathednl 
and*  Madrid  Picture  Qallery  {fKHr  ari' 
ginaiU  am  at  Madrid^  Mneeo  de  la 
Trinidad),  oxgana,  etc.,  were  destroyed 
by  a  great  fire  in  1809,  a  sad  Ices  to  art^ 
if-  we  beliere  Pons,  who  saw  them 
('Yiije  por  Espa&a,'  toL  L)  The  pre- 
sent Tile  modem  altar,  imitating  marble, 
and  the  San  Martin  daub^  now  replace 
those  gema.  The  stalls  are  benches  of 
pinewood,  and  most  of  the  windows 
are  blocked  np.  The  high  chapel  is 
drcnlar,  Gothic,  and  lighted  np  by  two 
stained  windows,  among  the  few  yestiges 
that  renudn  here  after  the  fire.  The 
cmcero  or  transept  is  the  gem  of  the 
edifice.  Obsenre  the  Saracenic  deco- 
ration on  the  walls,  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate intricate  stncoo-work,  the  colossal 
shields  and  the  Latin  and  Spanish  in- 
scriptions which  fringe  them  and  refer 
to  Uie  royal  founders  of  this  truly  royal 
chapeL  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
henddic-moresqne  peculiarities  of  style 
adopted  in  the  r^pi  of  the  Catholic 
Eii4;s.  The  raised  lantern  is  roofed 
with  an  octagonal  Tanlt,  with  pen- 
dentiTes.  Obaerve  the  most  exquisite 
tribunes  or  ambons  for  the  royal  fimily, 
placed  at  some  height  in  the  angles  of 
the  transept ;  they  look  like  iyory  work. 
CloitUn, — They  form  a  square— 
each  gallery  is  80  ft  long;  and  with  a 
fine  groined  roo(  composed  of  twenty- 
four  boYcdas,  crossed  by  aristae.  These 
cloisters  and  church,  though  much  de- 
teriorated, are  among  the  finest  and 
richest  examples  of  Florid  Gothic  in 
Europe ;  not  of  the  purest  period,  but 
verging  on  its  decline,  and  when  its 
loye  of  ornamentation  and  effect  knew 
no  bounds,  and  was  already  paring  the 
way  for  that  reaction  wMc^  ushered 
in  the  style  that  was  called  Grvco- 
Boman.  Obserye  the  foliage  of  the 
capitals,  the  birds  and  other  animals, 
the  fine  statues^  and  the  frieze^  with  a 


long  inscription  in  praise  of  the  Catho- 
lic Kings.  The  whole  of  the  western 
gallery  crumbled  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  rest  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
the  fire  which  took  pUuie  in  1809,  as 
also  from  the  hand  of  Carlists  and  pro- 
fiiumeiafmiimUM ;  for  it  is  singnlar  how 
closely  related  religious  indifference  is 
to  superstition.  The  latter  sometimee 
becomes  the  religion  of  those  that  have 
none^  but  oftener  still,  linked  by  the 
law  of  'les  extremes  se  touchent,'  to 
atheistical  moral  paralysis.  Thus  may 
be  explained  the  mutilations  and  havoc 
of  churches  done  by  Spaniards  with 
greater  wantonness  than  even  Crom- 
well's  soldiers  in  England.  Observe 
on  the  north-east  angle  a  fine  plater- 
esque  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
cloister,  which  was  designed  by  Covar- 
rubias.  The  upper  cloister  is  now  used 
for  the  poor  Museo  ProvinciaL  Over 
the  principal  portal  of  the  convent  is  a 
colossal  croes,  and  at  the  sides  statues 
of  the  Yirgin  and  St  John,  said  to  be 
effigies  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  and 
certainly  of  that  epoch,  lliere  is  some 
talk  of  repairing  the  doiaters  and 
church,  £6000  being  the  sum  neceassiy 
to  cany  on  the  rtataiwracUmu  which 
have  partly  begun.  'Ver^mos  ;'  but 
meanwhile  visit  the  doister-garden, 
once  full  of  shady  trees  and  laughing 
water  and  chirping  birds,  but  now  deso- 
late and  frdl  of  creeping  herbs,  the 
ivy  and  wild  vine,  the  gatuAa  (rest- 
huTOw)  and  other  weeds,  those  only 
friends  in  the  world  that  love  to  cling 
to  what  is  ruined  and  neglected,  who 
have  healed  many  a  scar  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  time  and  man  on  those 
walls,  and  whose  shining  deep  green 
contrasts  with  the  fretted  fringes  of  the 
niches,  capitals,  and  canopies,  that 
like  yellowed  and  worn  rich  old  lace, 
hang  about  and  above  the  gravestone 
saints  that  cast  their  mysterious  sha- 
dows on  the  walls. 
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The  small  cliiiTch  doae  by  was  boilt 
in  the  17th  oentory,  and  is  dosed. 

SoiUa  Maria  la  £kmea'—Th\B  and 
£1  Transito  were  among  the  finest 
synagogues  erected  by  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Jews  of  Toledo  in  this  their 
own  barrio  or  qnartier.  The  building 
belongs  to  the  Moorish  style  of  Tran- 
sition, or  second  period  (beginning  of 
12th  century).  In  1405  the  neighbonrs 
of  that  bacxio  were  roused  by  the  tIo- 
lent  preaching  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer, 
and  expelled  the  Jews.  It  was  then 
conyerted  into  a  chnroh,  under  the 
advocation  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca 
(Notre  Dame  des  Neiges  of  the  French), 
till  about  1560,  when  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Siliceo  enlarged  it»  and  turned 
it  into  an  asylum  for  tra^fiatas  retired 
from  business ;  but  repentance  amongst 
these  ladies  becoming  every  day  rarer, 
this  i^emplarinma  fundaeion,  as  the 
Spanish  writer  calls  it^  had  to  cease  in 
1600.  It  continued  as  a  church  till 
1791,  when  Spanish  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  it.  From  a  barrack  it  became 
a  military  store,  adandng  hall,  etc.  It 
is  now  being  repaired.  The  outside  is 
plain  and  almost  repulsive.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  patio.  Its  ground-pkn  is 
that  of  a  badlica^  and  forms  an  oblong 
square  81  ft  long  by  68  ft.  wide,  and 
divided  into  five  naves,  of  which  the 
central  is  60  ft  high  and  16  ft.  wide, 
whilst  the  lateral  ones  are  only  12  ft. 
broad,  and  vary  gradually  in  height 
from  60  ft  to  iO  ft  These  naves  are 
formed  by  twenty-eight  horseshoe 
arches,  that  spring  fbom  thirty-two 
octagon  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which 
are  varied  in  shape  and  details,  and 
evince  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
taste.  They  are  f uU  of  originality,  not 
devoid  of  elegance.  Over  the  aitshes, 
whose  spandrels  are  decorated  with 
graceful  arabesque  rose  patterns,  rises 
the  ousped  wall  arcade  that  separates 
the  navea^  and  which  is  ornamented 


with  the  al-haraca  work.  StaUctite 
arohlets  run  over  those,  and  rest  on 
paired  pillarets,  crowned  by  an  ela- 
borate Meze,  with  minute  work.  The 
fine  artesonado  roof  is  of  aleroe  {Pinu$ 
larix)  wood,  and  has  coupled  beams, 
and  was  once  all  gold  and  colours. 
The  three  small  chapels  which  were 
added  by  CSardinal  Siliceo  are  pUter- 
esque.  The  retablo  is  ascribed  to  Ber- 
ruguete,  but  is  mere  likely  by  some 
pupa  of  his;  it  is  elaborately  sculp- 
tund,  gQt^  and  '  estofado.'  The  pave- 
ment is  worthy  of  notice. 

^Transito. — So  called  from  the  pas- 
sage {trcuu  ire)  from  this  life^  or  the 
death,  of  the  Virgin.  This  was  another 
synagogue,  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  by  the  Rabbi  Meir 
Abdali  for  the  wealthy  treasurer  of 
Don  Pedro,  the  Rothschild  of  that  age, 
Samuel  Levi  It  was  completed  ▲.D. 
1866.  At  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
in  1492,  the  Oatholic  kings  gave  it  to 
the  Order  of  Oalatrava,  and  called 
it  de  San  Benito.  The  archives  of 
an  ecomienda  of  this  order  and  of 
Alcantara  may  be  seen  here.  This 
synagogue,  built  in  the  days  of  Jewish 
prosperity,  when  the  Grenadine  florid 
style  had  reached  its  acme,  is  built  of 
brick  outside,  but  the  waUs  of  its  only 
nave  are  most  superbly  decorated  witii 
stuccoed  Alhambraic  work.  This  nave 
is  76  ft  long  by  81  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and 
44  ft.  high.  Observe  especially  the 
western  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  placed  tibe  pulpit  from  which  the 
Rabbis  explained  the  Law,  and  which 
is  now  replaced  by  the  high  altar  and 
retablo.  It  is  covered  all  over  by  the 
richest  ornamentation.  About  as  high 
as  the  middle  of  the  N.  and  S.  waUs 
runs  a  wide  frieze  fringed  by  stuocoed 
vine-leaves  twined  with  ribbons  and 
star  patterns.  Below,  and  on  the  four 
sides,  spreads  a  series  of  fifty  arcades 
embedded  in  the  walls  and  resting  od 
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Mdient  half  piUan.     The  archee  are 
composed  of  an  ogiye,  diatribated  into 
aeren  circnlar  portiona  or  lobea.    The 
pillareta   are  of  excellent   Byzantine 
atyle.    The  capitals  varied  in  design  ; 
and  the  lattice  work  or  agimeses  most 
elaborate  and  chaste.    The  ceiling  is  a 
rich  artesonado  made  of  cedar.     On 
right  and  left  of  altar  are  long  Hebrew 
inscriptions  placed  under  fields   of 
Castile  and  Leon  (a  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  homage  to  Don  Pedro,  ti^e  Jews' 
protector).     These  inscriptions,  now 
ill^ble,    were  the  object  of  much 
leaned  controTersy  between  Heydeck 
and    the    Spanish    Academia    de    la 
Historia,    which    will   be    found    in 
Andrada's  '  Crdnica  de   las   Ordenes 
MilitareB,'  where   also  is   found  the 
original    inscription    and   the   trans- 
lation, made  by  a  Jew  in  the  16th 
century,  when  it  was  still  legible.    It 
alludes   to   the  founder,  and   pndses 
the    Gastilian    king.      Among   other 
things,  the  Jews  of  the  14th  century 
say — 'And  we  who  inhabit  this  land 
haye  built  this  house  with  a  strong  and 
powerful  arm.'    The  pictures  of  the 
rotable  represent  San  Benito  and  St 
Bernard,    and   are   indifferent     The 
other  rotables,  which  fill  the  apot  al- 
lotted to  the  women's  tribune,  are  also 
indifferent.    The  other  inscriptions  on 
N.  and  S.  walls  are  portions  of  Dayid'a 
Ftelms,  the  83d   and  90th.     Beaide 
the  arms  of  Don  Pedro  are  the  three 
fleurs-de-lys  appertaining  to  his  Queen 
Blanche.     N.B.  —  All  around*  these 
synagogues  extended  the  narrow  streets 
inhabited  by  the  Tdledsn  Jews,  whose 
houses  they  judiciously  endesTOured  to 
make  as  humble  and  plain  as  possible, 
partly  from  avarice^  partly  from  tradi- 
tional Eastern  habits^  and  not  a  little 
to  ayoid  the  enyious  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian. There  were  two  Jewrys  at  Toledo, 
La  Juderia   Mayor  and   La   Juderia 
Menor ;  the  former  was  defended  by  a 


fortress  garrisoned  by  Jews  alone ;  and 
so  numerous^  indeed,  were  they  here, 
that  on  the  Inquisition  being  estab- 
lished at  Toledo  in  1478,  17,000  Jews, 
who  went  by  the  dubious  name  of  '  Coh- 
yersos,'  shrewdly  offered  instantly  to 
'  reoonciliarse  con  la  I^^esia.' 

Minor  Ohurohaa.  Samto  Terns, — 
A  mosque  rebuilt  and  embeUished  at 
the  bflginning  of  the  14th  century  by 
Se&or  de  Orgax,  whose  descendants  were 
counts  of  the  same  name.  The  great 
gem  of  this  edifice  is  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  miraculoua  burial  of  thia 
pious  personage,  which  waa  miraculous- 
ly attended  by  St  Augustin  and  St 
Stephen.  The  miracle  took  place  in 
this  yery  church  in  1812.  This  picture 
is,  according  to  all  connoisseurs,  £1 
Grecoo's  masterpiece.  '  It  was  painted 
in  1684  by  order  of  Don  Qaspar  de 
Quiroga,  Cardinal  and  Archbidiop  of 
Toleda  The  execution  resembles  Tin- 
toretto. The  reality  of  the  pictures  in 
the  lower  part  is  wonderful,  but  the 
upper  portion  is  somewhat  inferior.^ 
(See  <  Handbook  of  Painting ;'  the  Span- 
ish, etc..  Schools,  Ist  ed.,  yoL  ii. 
p.  82;  and  Palomino,  yoL  iii  pp. 
426-29.)  The  tone  of  it  is  Yenetian. 
The  figures  are  not  extrayagantly 
lengthy,  and  of  that  ashen  grey,  which 
ii  the  characteristic  of  this  master; 
they  are  all  portraits,  the  priest  holding 
a  book,  in  the  foreground,  being  that 
of  Andrte  Nuftes,  the  parish  priest,  who 
gaye  him  24,900r8.  to  paint  it  '  The 
yiyid  colouring  of  El  Qrecco  suits  ad- 
mirably the  dead  body,  and  the  armour 
in  which  it  is  dad  is  beautiftilly  paint- 
ed. *  The  heads  of  innumerable  by- 
standers are  finely  drawn,  but  want 
warmth,  and  the  four  burning  torchea 
are  as  liyid  as  their  faces.'  (Hoskins^ 
'Spain  as  it  Is,'  yoL  iL  p.  128.) 

The  church  itself,  once  a  mosque,  of 
which  the  steeple  is  a  yestige,  has  been 
modernised  and  is  indifferent,  and  the 
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Sto.  Tomas  oyer  the  retablo  is  %  danby 
picture  of  Don  Yioente  LopeSi  a  con- 
tenporaiy  ILA. 

Semta  Orm,~-TluB  former  hoapital, 
now  the  Infantry  Goll^g^  was  founded 
in  1494  hy  El  Oran  Oardenal  Mendosa> 
who  confided  the  '  atructore  to  En- 
rique de  Egaa,  and  ordered  him  to  b«uld 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  of  Jerusalem 
(or  Malta),  of  which  he  was  styled 
Bishop,  in  which  he  had  much  faith, 
building  the  Oolegio  Mayor  of  Yallado- 
lid  in  the  same  shape.  He  died  in  1495, 
and  the  works  were  begun  by  order  of 
his  trustee,  the  Oatholic  Queen,  1504. 
It  was  completed  in  1514,  and  is  a  very 
large  building,  the  area  measuring  not 
less  than  500  ft  long,  by  800  ft  wide. 
It  is  one  of  the  ReviTal  buildings  first 
erected  in  Spain,  and  constitutes,  there- 
fore, an  important  monument  for  the 
student  of  Spanish  architecture,  who 
will  notice  that  its  better  defined  char- 
acter is  essentislly  different  from  the 
Italian  ReriTal  of  the  same  period. 
The  style  is  seen  dawning  in  the  Gole- 
gio  Mayor  de  Santa  Cruz  of  Valladolid, 
1480-92,  and  it  is  seen  still  in  the 
Colegio  Mayor  of  Salamanca,  1521.  It 
is  considered  by  connoisseurs  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  world. 

The  8.  and  principal  portal  is  of 
white  Rosa  stone^  with  decorations  snd 
plateresque  figures.  The  two  patios 
are  exquisite  and  admirably  decorated. 
The  staircase  is  a  gem  of  the  Transi- 
tion style,  between  florid  Gk>thic  and 
plateresque.  Its  balustrades,  moro-pla- 
teresque  artesonado  roof,  etc,  would 
baffle  pen  and  pencil  Qbserre  erery- 
thing,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries^ 
the  door  between  the  first  sad  second 
patios,  the  columns,  msny  of  which 
were  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  Qothic 
church  of  Santa  Leooadia,  and  therefore 
curious.  The  staircase  of  the  chapel  is 
the  gem  of  this  gem,  snd  consists  of 
four  grand  elliptical  arches,  with  lofty 


buttresses,  elaborately  ornamented,  and 
with  escutcheons  of  the  Mendozas  and 
their  mot^ . '  Aye  Maria,  gratia  plena. ' 
The  retablo  mayor  is  plateresque,  and 
is  ascribed  to  FVandsoo  of  Antwerp^  the 
subject  being  sllusiTe  to  the  foundation 
of  this  edifice.  Orer  the  lateral  altars 
are  some  good  copies  of  Guide  and  Lan- 
firanoo ;  the  rest  are  ascribed  to  Giorda- 
no^ and  are  indifferent^  though  the 
cathedral  tapestry  was  made  after  them. 

7SU  ffiA^  ckurtJUs  are  mottly  aninteresting 
for  die  ordinary  tourist ;  .w«  only  meatioa  tbam 
with  their  characteristics. 

Sam  J?MMMM.— A  former  OMMque ;  a  Moorish 
steeple,  much  modernised,  very  remarkable. 
Its  Taidts  deserve  inspection. 

Lm  SUm.  SU.  D^mi^gp.-^lctac  chapd; 
beautiful  artesonado  ceiling. 

SoH  ClttrumU.-^Mott  elegant  portal ;  pla- 
teresque and  Berruguele-like. 

Oristo  d$  la  i^tiSL— This  is  a  most 
interesting  remnant  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture. It  is  said  by  some  authors  to 
hare  been  erected  by  the  Moors  on  the 
site' of  a  small  church  built  by  the  Goth 
Athanagild,  and  of  which  some  columns 
were  preserred  snd  placed  in  the  build- 
ing. The  great  similarity  of  the  general 
design,  as  well  as  details,  with  the 
mosque  of  Cordora,  seems  to  confirm 
the  assertion  that  it  belongs  to  the  first 
period  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  was 
built  most  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century.  It  was  standing, 
a  well-known  mosque,  at  the  time  of 
the  entrance  of  Alfonso  YI.  into  Toledo^ 
on  Sunday,  May  25,  1085.  The  king 
stopped  in  his  progress,  entered,  and 
had  the  first  mass  said  here  by  the  Ab- 
bot D.  Bernard,  the  celebrated  French 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  care  it 
was  entrusted,  and  who  had  it  repaired, 
enlarged,  and  probably  somewhat  modi- 
fied as  to  style.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  legend,  according  to  which,  as 
the  Oid*s  horse  one  day  passed  by  this 
church,  the  steed  stopped  and  reyeren- 
tially  ssielt,  upon  wldch  the  wall  oppo- 
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site  WM  opened,  and  Cfaxist'a  Image 
waa  foimd  within  a  niche^  lighUd  up  by 
the  identical  lampa  that  had  been 
placed  there  bj  the  Qotha  aeyeral  oenta- 
riea  before.  It  aabaeqnentlj  became 
the  property  of  two  military  ordera^  San 
Joan  and  Del  Yiao,  and  additiona  took 
place  at  different  perioda.  The  main 
portion  and  moat  of  the  featnrea  of  the 
former  moaque  atill  aubaiat  It  ia  a 
amall,  aqnare  edifice,  being  only  22  ft. 
in  every  aenae.  The  apace  ia  divided 
into  aix  narrow  navea,  three  of  which 
croaa  each  other  in  an  oppoeite  direc- 
tion,  forming  thna  nine  vaulta,  formed 
by  inteneeting  onaped  riba,  each  of  a 
different  deaign.  Four  heavy  horaeahoe 
archea  apring  from  each  capital,  which 
latter,  aa  well  aa  the  low  circular 
columna,  belonged  to  the  original  Ooihic 
building.  They  are  without  baaement, 
reminding  ua  of  thoae  in  the  moaque  at 
Cordova.  Over  the  archea  and  a  atring 
oourae,  the  waUa  are  generally  pierced 
with  five-lobed  open  arcadea  (another 
feature  of  the  Manritano-Cordovan  pe- 
riod) ;  but  in  the  central  compartment 
the  agimez  double-arched  windowa  are 
aeen  elegantly  cuaped  and  aupported 
by  ahafta~the  third  and  fourth  atagea 
in  this  compartment  having  walla 
pierced  with  akylighta  of  Moorish  de- 
aign. The  apae  is  a  later  addition ;  the 
retablo,  altar,  and  imagea  deaerve  no 
mention ;  the  outnde  ia  built  of  brick 
and  atone,  decorated  with  Mooriah  ar- 

Cfrislo  d$  la  Vega, — Formeriy  the  Ba- 
ailica  of  Sta.  Leocadia.  The  original 
building  waa  erected  in  the  4th  century, 
A.O.,  on  the  aite  of  Sta.  Leocadia*a  mar- 
tyrdom. The  Goth  Siaebute  rebuilt  it 
in  the  7th  century,  converting  it  into 
a  magnificent  church,  and  four  among 
the  moat  important  Coundla  of  Toledo 
were  held  here.  In  666  Sta.  Leocadia 
appeared  here  before  San  Ildefonao  and 
Recceawinth,  on  the  day  of  her  featival,  I 


when,  after  ahe  had  complimented  the 
theologian  on  his  brilliant  defence  oi 
the  Yirgin'a  purity,  he  with  the  king'a 
dagger  cut  off  part  of  her  veil  aa  a  token 
of  her  visit  en  penonne.  It  waa  a  preto- 
rienaia  church,  that  ia,  royal-privileged, 
and  the  fineat  then  in  the  Peninaula 
(moat  of  the  columna  were  aubaequently 
removed  to  Cardinal  Mendoza'a  Hoapi- 
tal  de  la  Crua,  and  othera  placed  behind 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral).  Deetroyed 
by  the  Moora^  it  waa  partly  rebuilt  in 
the  15th  oentaiy,  and  repaired  and 
altered  in  the  18th,  to  be  deatroyed 
once  more  during  the  French  invaaion. 
All  that  now  remaina  ia  the  apae  of 
Chapel  del  Criato  de  la  Y^ga.  The 
preaent  image  waa  recently  put  up 
(1816),  to  replace  the  former  one  which 
waa  deatroyed,  and  waa  held  to  be  a 
miraculoua  image,  which,  according  to 
a  legend  which  we  auapect  muat  have 
been  written  by  aome  young  lady,  held 
down  ita  arma  to  confirm  the  promise  of 
marriage  made  by  a  volaffe  youth,  and 
at  the  requeat  of  the  offended  aeftorita. 
Other  legenda,  of  a  leaa  poetical  kind, 
aay  that  the  arm  fell  down  with  a  gea- 
ture  of  aaaertion  aa  a  Chriatian  waa 
claiming  before  ita  image  a  aum  which 
a  Jew  had  received  from  him ;  but 
Jewa  were  alwaya  Unden,  and  the  con- 
trary may  be  auppoaed. 

Hoapital  de  Tavera. — Outaide  the 
town,  whence  better  known  aa  Hoapital 
de  Afuera.  A  magnificent  charitable 
inatitution,  founded  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbiahop  Tavera,  1540,  for  the  aick 
and  .invalida,  and  now,  through  mar- 
riagea,  relationahip,  etc.,  haa  become 
the  piUnnato  d$  mmgre  of  the  house  of 
Medina  Cell.  It  waa  deaigned  and 
carried  out  by  a  familiar  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Bartolom4  Buatamante,  who  became 
a  Jeauit  and  a  well-known  architect  of 
hia  time.  He  waa  succeeded  by  Lara 
and  the  two  Yergaraa,  who  followed  hia 
plana.    It  waa  begun  in  1541,  and  com* 
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pleted  in  1624.     The   area   fonns  a 
■qnaTOy  800. feet  on  each  side,  with  fonr 
patios,  and  the  dhnreh  in  the  centre. 
There  aie  portions  that  haTe  xemained 
unfinished,  such  as  the  facade,  one  of 
the  two  towers,  etc     The  patios  are 
▼ery  grand  and  effectiTe,  with  Doric 
and  Ionic  colmnna.     The  portals  be- 
long to  the  second  period  of  Spanish 
ReviyaL    Obserre  the  one  sitni^ed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  portico  oyer  the 
Doric  pillars  and  cornice,  the  statues  of 
warriors  holding  the  founder's  escut- 
cheon.     It  is  ascribed  to  Berruguete 
(Alfonso).      It  leads  to  the  church. 
This  latter  is  spacious,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  consisting  of  a  single 
naye  some  140  ft.  long  bj  80  ft.  wide 
in  the  transept,  and  100  ft  high.    The 
style  is  elsmnral,  and  the  whole  is  plain* 
of  yast  proportions  and  not  wanting  in 
elegance.      The  three  altars   are  by 
.Domingo   Theotocopuli   (SL   Greece), 
and  indifferent    The  gem  here  is  the 
founder's  mausoleum;  it  stands  isolated 
in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and  is  the 
last  work  which  Berruguete  eyer  exe- 
cuted.   He  sculptured  it  in  1659,  when' 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  assisted  by  his 
son.    He  died  whilst  working  on  it  in 
1661,  and  the  allegorical  statues  of  the 
Four  Virtues  are  ascribed  to  his  son. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  admirable  wax- 
like execution  of  the  elaborate  details  ; 
the  composition  is  equally  good,  and 
there  is  great  elegance  and  taste  with- 
out exuberance  of  decoration.     Obserye 
the  eagles  with  spread  wingB  on  the 
comers  of  the  urn ;  tiie  reUeyos  and 
medallions  which   represent   different 
subjects,  the  groups  of  children  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  death's-heads,  etc. 
The  recumbent  effigy  of  the  cardinal  is 
equally  well  exeouted,andthe  expression 
that  of  repose,  piety,  and  beneyolence. 
The  details  of  mitre,  yestments,  etc, 
are  yeiy  minute. 
Capilla  de  San  /oftf.— Choir  classical 


and  indifferent  Three  good  paintings 
by  £1  Qrecco  of  San  Jos6  and  the  In- 
fant Deity  in  central  retablo^  and  in 
the  lateral  ones  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
San  Martin  sharing  his  cloak  with  a 
beggar. 

PubUo  .Bdliioes  —  Aloanr.  —  The 
site  of  the  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings  i» 
not  known ;  it  stood  probably  dose  to 
Puente  San  Martin.    There  was  here  a 
Eoman  citadel  which  the  Goths  pre* 
seryed  as  such.     Alfonso  VI.,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  town,  built  a  palace 
here ;  more  of  a  fortress^  no  doubt,  as 
his  new  subjects  in  the  city  were  all 
Moors  who  had  to  be  kept  in  check. 
The  Cid  was  entrusted  with  the  Alcaidia 
of  it,  and  liyed  close  by  on  the  site  now 
called  Flazuela  del  Hospital  de  Santi- 
ago, and  towards  the   comer  of  the 
house  which  was  formerly  the  Casa  de 
Caridad.  It  was  subsequently  strength-  ^ 
ened,  enlarged,  and  embellished,  espe-' 
dally  under  Alfonso  X.,  Juan  II.,  and  ' 
the  Catholic  Kings,  of  whose  time  there 
are  still  some  rooms,  and  the  E.  and  W. 
iafades.    Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip 
rebuilt  most  of  the  edifice  on  a  new 
plan,  but  it  was  serioudy  iigured  and 
almost  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1710, 
ianned — say,  as  usual,  Spanidi  modems 
— ^by  the  E^lish  troops,  and  prompted 
from  dieer  enyy.    But  first  of  all,  the 
troops  quartered  here  in  1710,  during 
the  war  of  Succesdon,  were  composed 
ohiefiy  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  snd  Ger- 
mans, under  Generd  Staremberg ;  and 
it  is  wdl  known  that  it  was  the  Portu- 
guese Commander  Atalaya  who  set  fire 
to  the  building.    Cardind  Lorenzana, 
the  last  of  the  kingly  Ardibishops  of 
Toledo,  restored  it,  1772-76,  and  con- 
yerted  it  into  a  charitable  institution; 
his  architect,  V.  Bodiigues,  dteiing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  former  plan.  In 
1810,  the  French  <iui  set  fire  to  it  as  a 
farewell /m  cCartyUi,  and  what  we  now 
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see  are  bat  niiiia — ^the  exterior  and  in- 
terior walle,  tlie  arcades  of  the  patio^ 
the  staircase,  and  a  few  empty  rooms. 
Such  mins  look  like  tombs  wherein  a 
whole  nation  lies  bnried«  and  their  ne- 
glect and  loneliness  are  sad  and  severe 
epitaphs  Little,  therefore^  remains  of 
the  works  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
Spain,  the  Ooyarmbias^  ^^gas,  Yillal- 
pandos,  Lsrras,  Hetiera,  the  Egas, 
Gils,  etc  Observe,  nevertheless^  the 
N.  plateresque  facade  of  1601,  most  ez- 
qnisitely  deoorateid,  and  the  work  of 
Enriqne  Egas  after  designs  of  Oovarm- 
bias  ;  the  S.  fafade,  designed  by  Juan 
de  Herrera,  1571-8^  who  also  designed 
the  staircase  and  diapel,  all  of  which 
Martin  Banena  ezecatod.  It  is  Doric, 
with  fonr  stages  decorated  with  pilas- 
ters. It  is  considered  by  most  oon- 
noissenrs  as  inferior  to  the  former  for 
elegance  and  effect  The  W,  fagade  ia 
of  tiie  16th  oentary,  the  time  and  reign 
of  the  Catholic  Kings,  bat  the  door  and 
ornamentation  were  added  by  Oovarro- 
bias,  and  are  plateresqne.  The  K 
fafade  is  of  the  18th  oentary,  and  its 
castellated  walls  with  cnbo-torrets,  its 
bnttresses,  etc.,  bespeak  sufficiently  the 
times  of  Alfonso  El  Sabia  The  inte- 
rior might  be  called  Devastation  Hall, 
and  weeds  and  bats  lord  over  it  The 
patio  was  troly  worthy  of  this  palace ; 
it  is  an  oblong  surrounded  by  upper 
and  lower  galleries,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  arches  resting  on 
Corinthian  columns,  all  of  stone,  and 
with  the  escutcheons  on  stone  also  of 
the  many  kingdoms  and  provinces  over 
which  Charles  Y.'s  eagle  could  soar 
and  call  his  own.  Tlds  patio  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Yillalpando,  who  was 
aided  by  Qonzalez  de  Lara  and  Gaspar 
de  y^ga.  Staireaae, — ^Facing  the  en- 
trance is  the  admirable  staircase,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Spain,  designed  by  Covar- 
mbias  and  canied  ont  by  Yillalpando 
and  Vega,  and  finally,  in  1661,  com- 


pleted by  Joan  de  Herrera.  It  is  of  a 
regal  style,  and  worthy,  as  it  was^  of 
Philip  II. 's  attention,  who  used  to  send 
his  instructions  about  it  firom  London, 
where  he  was  when  Hexrera  was  design* 
ing  it  (1666).  The  aneodote^  therefore, 
wbich  relates  that  on  his  first  ascending 
it^  Charles  Y.  exclaimed  that  when  he 
was  on  that  staircase  he  really  felt  he 
was  an  emperor  and  king,  is  a  fitble, 
for  it  was  finished  when  he  was  at 
Brussels,  and  the  year  before  his  abdi- 
cation. The  steps  are  each  of  one  block 
of  stone,  and  measure  60  ft  in  length, 
and  its  ec^a  (the  nave  in  which  it  is)  is 
100  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  The  chapel 
is  classical,  and  was  repaired  1776,  but 
the  cupola  is  wanting  and  the  fioor  also; 
it  is  therefore  an  edifice  'sin  pi^  ni 
cabeza.'  A  few  empty  and  indifferent 
rooms  are  shown,  snd  the  stables,  built 
for  hundreds  of  horses. 

Castle  of  San  CenxuUes. — ^Three  tur- 
rets and  a  few  ruined  walls  are  aU  that 
remain  of  that  edifice,  formerly  called 
de  San  Servando,  an  old  castle  built 
and  rebuilt  oftentimes,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Templars  till  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  order  In  1802.  The  Moors 
strengthened  it,  and  have  left  two 
horse-shoe  arches  as  vestiges  of  their 
passage.  In  Galderon's  days  fashion- 
able duels  used  to  take  place  here 
(see  'Cada  uno  para  si'),  and  before 
his  time  Lope  de  Yega,  in  his  comedy 
of  '  Amar  sin  saber  quien,'  mentions  it 
likiBwiBe. 

Town -HalL— These  Casas  Consis- 
toriales  date  mostly  17th  oentuiy,  as 
the  former  edifice  of  16th  century  has 
been  often  remodelled.  It  is  not  want- 
ing in  elegance  and  effect,  and  is  after 
designs  by  Jorge  Theotocopuli,  Greece's 
son.  ,  It  is  of  the  classical  order,  and 
was  completed  in  1618.  The  interior 
has  little  to  invite  the  tourist's  attention ; 
the  inscription  over  the  K.  facade  is 
very  fine  and  allusive  to  tl^e  Comgl- 
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dores ;  it  was  oompofled  by  the  odebrated 
poet  Joige  Mamiqae  for  his  rdstlTe  D. 
Gomes  Manriqae,  who  wbb  the  fint  Cor- 
regidor  Toledo  erer  had  :— 

Noblef,  ditcretos  Twronet 
Que  gobernais  k  Toledo, 
En  aquestos  eicalooes 
Detechad  ku  nSdaotM, 
G>dida,  temor  y  miedo. 
Por  los  comitiunea  pniTochob 
Dejad  los  particulares ; 
Pues  vos  fiio  Dios  pUuret 
De  tan  reqaisimos  techos, 
Estad  finaes  y  derechos. 

There  are  two  good  likeneaaes  of 
Oharlee  II.  and  his  queen  Ma-i^a^ft  of 
Neabeig^  by  Cane&o,  and  a  very  omions 
plan  of  Toledo  and  its  montes  drawn 
np  by  El  Greeoa  In  the  sommer  Sala 
de  Sesiones  is  some  good  asnlejo-work 
and  paintings  of  battles  between  Span- 
iards and  Flemings. 

Arehiepitoopal  PcOaci. — Close  to  the 
cathedra],  with  which  it  commnnicates 
through  a  covered  gallery.  It  is  modem, 
lai^  and  indifferent,  the  former  palace 
of  the  18th  century  haying  been  often 
and  completely  remodelled.  There  are 
some  good  artesonado  ceilings  in  the 
oldest  portion  of  it,  especially  in  the 
Salon  de  los  Concilios,  so  called  because 
many  of  these  were  held  here  after  the 
16  th  century.     • 

Jfuseo  ProvindaL -^TluB  building 
occupies  portions  of  the  Cloisters  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Beyes ;  the  704  pic- 
tures of  which  it  consists  were  removed 
here  from  several  convents,  when  these 
were  suppressed,  though  the  best  were 
taken  to  the  Madrid  Picture-Gallery. 
Of  the  number  mentioned  there  are  not 
above  fifty-eight  which  are  either 
authenticated  or  ascribed  to  different 
painters ;  all  the  rest,  and  most  of  the 
best,  are  nothing  but  daubs.  There  are 
a  few  that  desOTve  attention ;  two  Ri- 
beras,  signed,  a  Morales,  and  others  by 
Orrente,  Ribalta,  MaeUa»  etc.;  but  the 
school  of  Toledo  is  not  to  be  studied 


here^  but  in  the  cathedral,  churches^  and 
noblemen's  houses,  and  at  Madrid.  In 
this  large  room  was  the  cell  inhabited 
by  CardLial  Oisneros. 

Biblioteoa  Fublioa. — Opened  daily 
to  the  public,  from  9  a.u,  to  2  p.m.  It 
is  also  called  anobispal,  and  is  situated 
in  the  lower  or  ground  floor  of  the 
Archbishop's  palMe.  It  was  estab- 
lished under  Charles  III.  alter  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  and  classified 
and  augmented  by  Cardinal  Lorenzana. 
It  contains  some  80,000  volumes,  never 
carefully  investigated,  and  of  value;  es- 
pecially in  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  the  Jesuits'  libraries  scattered 
about  churches  and  colleges  at  Toledo 
formed  the  nudeua;  there  are  many 
MSS.  of  early  Spanish  poetry;  valuable 
editions  and  MSa  of  Spenidi  His- 
tory, and  upon  America.  There  is  a 
Museo  de  Antigiiedades,  interesting  to 
archseologiBtSy  containing  slabs  with 
inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Arab,  Gothic, 
etc.,  a  good  collection  of  coins,  a  good 
portrait  of  the  historian  Mariana,  and 
a  fine  marble  bust  of  Juanelo  Turriano, 
the  Toledan  hydraulist,  but  a  native  of 
Italy,  by  Berruguete,  and  several  plans 
of  edifices,  etc.  There  is  also  a  good 
collection  of  S|>anish  marbles,  plants, 
woods,  birds,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history. 

Mamtfacture  qfArms, — ^It  is  twenty 
minutes'  walk  from  the  town,  and  really 
not  worth  seeing,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  the  ^orld-wide  celebrity  of  Toledo 
blades,  which  was  great  even  under  the 
Romans: — 

loa  toletaao  pnecingant  ilia  cultnx 

Abdur-rhaman  IL,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, raised  its  reputation  still  higher. 
The  swords,  poniards,  and  other  amua 
blandus,  were  manufiaotured  first  by 
independent  armourers,  who  subse- 
quently formed  a  powerful  guild,  '  Los 
armeros  de  Toledo.'    The  best  swords 
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date  from  the  16th  centtuy  (see  for  de- 
tails, history,  etc.,  Genml  Informa- 
tion :^rm«).  The  present  mano&ctnre 
is  poor  eren  as  a  mnseom,  and  it  is  not 
here  bat  at  the  Madrid  annoiuy  that 
is  to  be  studied  the  admirable  work- 
manship of  the  Ortnlios,  OoRientes» 
Martinez,  Rniz,  Lnna,  Portalis,  Fer- 
nandas^ etc.  Here  are  produced, 
yearly,  some  8500  swords,  though 
in  some  years,  as  in  1867, 1082  swo^ 
have  becoi  the  sole  produce.  The  most 
erer  obtained  has  been  12,000.  The 
steel  and  iron  come  mostly  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  the  workman- 
ship is  now  but  indifferent  TheTagus 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tempering,  as 
the  waters  used  are  brought  from  a 
well  The  secret  lies,  or  lay  rather, 
with  the  armourer  and  his  process. 
The  'espadas  de  rosea,'  which  bend  and 
curl  up  like  a  Toledan  mazapan  in  a 
box,  are  a  curiosity,  and  are  worth 
from  1  to  4000r8. ;  small  daggers  may 
be  purchased,  as  a  souyenir,  for  three  or 
four  dollars. 

JPcdaeio  de  Gdliana,  —  None  but 
antiquaries  and  lovers  of  the  past 
ought  to  yiait  these  ruins,  more  re- 
markable for  associations  than  for  any 
intrinsic  merit ; .  for  of  the  proud  palace 
of  the  Moorish  Infanta  we  see  now  but 
a  few  ruins  conrerted  into  a  stable^  a 
kitchen,  and  storehouse.  Through  tiie 
smoke  some  horseshoe  arches,  and 
Arabic  inscriptions,  may  yet  be  guessed. 
The  tradition  about  it  is  poetical — 
'naiye  au  possible,'  as  the  French 
would  say.  Galiana,  the  imaginary 
daughter  of  the  imaginary  Galafre, 
king  of  Toledo  —  her  courtship  by 
Charlemagne  (who  nerer  was  in  Tole- 
do), and  his  duel  with  the  giant  riral 
Bradamante — the  blind  lore  of  the 
father  for  his  daughter,  and  the  fairy 
palace  he  built  for  hor,  and  of  which 
these  are  ruins— such  are  the  principal 
features  of  this  legend,  which  may  be 


seen  and  studied  in  Duran's  '  Collection 
of  Bomances,'  Grayangos'  'Moham. 
Dyn.'  ToL  ii.  p.  888.  In  the  'Ber- 
nardo '  of  Balbnmas,  Moratin,  and  the 
contemporary  Tomas,  Rod.  Rubi  (La 
In&nta  Galiana),  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  ballads,  dramas,  etc. 

GaliAna  de  Toledo 
Muy  henaosa  A  nuuavilla 
La  mora  mai  celebrada 
De  toda  la  moreria. 

On  the  blackened  waUs  are  traces  of 
Moorish  windows  and  designs  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Alhambra. 

Gates,  Bridges,  tlquarefl.  Streets, 
Front-bits.—Toledo  is  a  shrine  of  me- 
disBval  art,  and  its  admirers  cannot  but 
perform  tiiis  pilgrimage  with  all  fer* 
your,  and  visit  the  dty  in  all  its  de* 
tails. 

The  OiUes  are  not  the  least  pic- 
turesque characteristic.  Pturta  dii 
Sol: — The  date  of  erection  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  doubtlessly  built  or 
rebuilt  by  the  Arabs.  The  pointed 
horseshoe  arch. forming  the  entrance 
is  flanked  by  two  high  turrets ;  one 
square  with  windows  and  built  up 
against  the  wall;  the  other  circular 
and  in  an  angle.  The  entrance  arch 
is  more  pointed  than  the  second  inner 
one,  which  is  droular,  and,  like  the 
third,  seems  to  be  fast  assuming  a 
Gtothic  character.  Over  the  first  arch, 
runs  a  series  of  intersecting  brick  ar- 
cades, circular  and  pointed,  but  Moorish 
work  of  the  transition  period,  or  re- 
stored by  Oastilians  not  long  after 
the  conquest  of  Toledo.  Over  the  se- 
cond arch  is  a  Virgin  with  various 
figures.  Within  is  a  rudely-executed 
basso-relievo,  representing  the  punish- 
ment of  an  Alguazil  mayor,  who  had 
outraged  two  ladies ;  upon  which  Fer- 
ninand  III.  had  his  head  cut  off,  which 
is  seen  here  borne  on  a  dish.  This 
gate,  with  its  warm  orange  tints,  that 
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oontrwt  80  adminblj  with  ihe  kpis- 
lazuli  azure  of  the  doadlees  sky,  its 
battlement  fringiiig  the  top,  and  open* 
ing  Tietas  of  most  norel  aapeet;  ia  a 
treasure  for  an  artLrt.  Pumia  de  Fin- 
ffra. — The  side  of  the  dty  towards  the 
Yega  is  the  only  one  not  well  defended- 
hy  nature,  a  defect  which  the  me- 
diasTal  military  art  supplied ;  and  about 
1102  Alfonso  VL  endoeed  the  space 
left  open  between  the  two  bridges 
by  a  walL  Three  gates  then  opened 
on  the  Vega ;  to  the  K.  Yisagra ;  to 
the  E.  Almofalla,  and  to  the  W.  Bib- 
al-Makarah,  subsequently  Oambron. 
There  are  two  circumTallations.  We 
have  mentioned  the  one  made  by 
Alfonso,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Puente  de  Alcantara,  went  by  Las 
Goyaohuelas  to  Puerto  Lodada,  and 
joined  the  older  line  dose  to  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum.  The  former,  or  older, 
was  built  by  Wamba,  and  began  also 
at  the  Alcantara  bridge^  then  followed 
by  the  gate  de  los  Doce  Cantos  to  the 
back  of  the  church  '  Dd  Carmen  Cal- 
sado,'  to  gates  of  Sta.  Cms  and  Cam- 
bron,  and  finally  to  the  bridge  of  San 
Martin.  San  Ceryantes,  the  Alcazar, 
and  the  bridges  and  gates,  constituted 
the  prindpal  defenslTe  works.  Puerta 
de  Fisagra  (erroneously  derived  from 
Via  Sacra).— From  BibSh&krah,  Bed 
Gate,  or  Bib-Sharfth,  Gate  of  the  Fidds 
(El  Oampo)  ;  it  Ib  now  called  La  Puerto 
Lodada.  It  is  purdy  Moorish,  and  of 
9th  century,  and  is  just  as  it  was  in 
887,  when  Hixem's  gory  head  dangled 
from  ito  buttresses.  Ito  prindpal  horse- 
shoe arch  springs  from  heavy  piUars, 
leading  to  two  narrower  ones.  The 
second  is  of  a  yeiy  narrow  passage  and 
winding,  an  habitual  mitLtaxy  precau- 
tion with  the  Moors.  The  New  Oate 
of  Yisagra  was  built  in  1675  by  Philip 
II.  It  rises  between  two  cubo  towers, 
forming  a  laige  arch,  over  which  are 
the  arms  and  eagle  of  Charles  Y.,  with 
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St  Michael  and  other  stotoes  byBer- 
ruguete. '  Inade  is  a  stotne  of  San 
Eugenio^  Bishop  of  Toledo. 

ToiTB  d€  lot  Ahadei.'-Utn  (ss  dice) 
Archbishop  Bernard  and  his  pludcy 
abboto  fought  and  drove  away  the  be- 
deging  Moon,  for  in  those  ages  the 
Churdh  was  truly  militant^  and  gene- 
rally triumphant^  while  St  Michad 
fought  like  a  hero  at  the  Puerto  de 
Almagrera,  performing  as  great  a  bene- 
fit as  he  did  once  before  to  another 
friendly  army,  according  to  Scripture. 

Puerta  del  Oamjbron,--The  m  in  this 
name  is  to  be  carefully  pronounced,  to 
avdd  other  etymologies.  A  fine  Moor- 
ish horse-shoe  substituted  in  1576  for  a 
former  one  of  the  time  of  the  Goths, 
placed  somewhat  lower  and  called  Al- 
MiikAra.  Ito  four  tuneto  are  also  of 
the  16th  century,  and  the  image  of 
Sta.  Leocadis»  bmutifully  executed  by 
Berruguete,  was  removed  to  the  Town- 
Hall  during  the  French  invadon,  but 
brought  back  again.  The  indifferent 
Puerta  Nueva  was  built  in  the  19th 
century  as  a  substitute  to  the  former 
gatoof  Almofalla. 

Bridge  of  Alcantara.— The  bridges 
of  Alcsntara  and  San  Martin  were  built 
to  replace  two  earlier  onefl^  in  the  18th 
and  14th  centuries.  The  former  Al- 
Eantorah  {Arabid,  a  bridge)  was  built 
by  Al-Manssoiir  in  997,  to  replace  one 
of  the  8th  century,  and  is  a  wonderfril 
work.  It  was  fortified  by  Henrique  I. , 
iuD.  1217,  who  erected  an  imposing 
tower  that  leads  to  the  dty  by  three 
arches^  one  ogivd,  and  the  others  of  the 
horse-dioe  fonn.  An  inundation  oc- 
curred in  1258,  after  which  it  was  en- 
tirdy  repaired,  not  to  say  rebuilt,  by 
Alfonso  d  Sabio  (not  the  wiee  but  the 
learned— iSSayromj^  aamnU), 

Puenie  de  San  Martin, — ^The  centrd 
arch  is  95  ft.  high,  and  140  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. It  was  built  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury (1212).  According  to. legends, 
H 
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&A  architect,  as  it  was  abovt  to  be 
completed,  focmd,  as  many  oihers  bATe 
since  and  before  bim,  that  bis  edifice 
would  cmmbledown  wben  the  scaffold- 
ing should  be  remoyed,  owing  to  a  vice 
in  the  construction ;  upon  hearing 
which,  liis  seftora  one  night  set  fire  to 
it^  and  thus  saved  her  silly  lord  firom 
discredit  The  works  were  now  better 
carried  out,  which,  bowerer,  did  not 
preyent  its  being  obliged  to  be  rebuilt 
in  1890  by  Ardhbishop  Tenorio.  The 
towers,  with  buttresses  at  the  eztremi- 
tiefl^  are  of  the  same  date,  though 
Moorish  in  shape.  The  original  Moorish 
one  was  bmlt  by  the  Ehalif  Mohammed 
in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  and 
situated  more  N.  than  the  present 
There  are  a  feV  madumss  remaining, 
and  a  tower  on  the  dty  side. 

On  the  riyer  side  here  is  a  Moorish 
alcoba,  or  arched  recessed  tower,  open 
on  the  four  sides  like  a  payilion,  made 
of  briok.  The  ogiye  and  horse-shoe 
are  seen  on  the  fagades ;  it  is  called 
Lo8  BaKos  de  Florinda,  and  also  Bl 
BaHo  de  la  Cava,  an  outrageous  epi- 
thet applied  to  the  daughter  of  Count 
Julian,  who,  legends  say,  was  seen 
bathing  here  by  King  Rodrigo ;  a 
tableau  too  vivant^  which  cost  him  his 
throne. 

The  Streets  of  Toledo  are  yery 
narrow  and  ill  payed,  and  generally 
wanting  in  character ;  the  shops  most 
indifferent  JV.^.— About  Christmas 
time  the  oonfiterias  are  decked  out 
with  all  the  unpalatable  dainties, 
manjarea  and  pasUu,  of  that  season  of 
jollification,  aguMuUdos,  and  indiges- 
tions. Toledo  is  celebrated  for  its 
nuaapanei,  a  heayy  pasty  compound 
made  of  almonds,  burnt  sugar,  etc., 
and  made  to  assume  the  most  fantastic 
shapei  of  serpents,  fishes,  horses,  saints. 
These  are  placed  in  boxes  and  deco- 
rated with  arabesques  in  gilt  paper,  red 
silk,  yellow  wool,  etc.      If  digestion 


is  the  oonsdence  of  a  good  stomach, 
pray  eat  only  with  your  eyes^thesij^t 
of  churtigueresque  pastry  will  be  enough 
to  satidy  you :  the  apricots  are  better 
things,  and  we  recommend  them  as 
descrying  at  least  one-fourth  of  their 
reputation.  The  principal  street  is 
that  leading  from  the  Zocodoyer  to  tiie 
cathedral. 

The  Zooodover  is  a  Moorish  square, 
so  called  from  Zoko,  Arcdne^  Thurs- 
day, on  which  day  cattle-markets  were 
held,  and  are  held  still  in  Morocco. 
The  Christians  continued  to  hold 
a  mtroado  here,  which  was  frtmco — 
that  ia^  exempted  from  taxes.  The 
Zocodoyer  was  a  most  picturesque 
spot  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries^ 
the  rendesyous  of  soldiers  out  of  work, 
of  well-doing  banditti,  of  traders  in 
silks  and  stuffs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  it  was  the  former  Puerta  del 
Sol  of  Madrid,  the  MoorishVibarrambla 
of  Granada,  the  Perchel  of  Malaga,  the 
Potro  of  Seyille,  etc.  Now  there  are 
but  commonplace  houses^  a  few  squalid 
oonsumptiye  trees,  and  silent  groups  of 
prosaic  blackguards  and  oily-skinned, 
yellow-thumbed,  threadbare  shopkeep- 
ers. In  the  eyening  it  is  resorted  to 
by  lounging,  yawning,  hands-in-the- 
pocket  amerengado  sefioritos,  as  eurwi 
almost  as  the  word  is  itself,  and  good 
honest  Toledanos  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  which  they  see  through 
the  smoke  of  their  papelitoa 

FrlTate  Houses.  —  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  old  nobility  haye  re- 
tained their  peculiar  characteristies ; 
they  generally  belong  to  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  and  partake  of  the 
Moorish  style  and  plateresque.  The 
house-portsls,  the  projecting  door- 
posts, the  cannon-ball  {la  hoUC)  orna- 
ment^ the  soffits  and  .lintels,  deserye 
dose  attention.    Visit  first  of  all  the 

Oasa  de  Meaa,  opposite  to  the  Church 
of  San    Roman.      This    house 
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built  after  the  conqneet  hj  Eetebm 
UIui ;  though  a  ehadow  now  of  what  it 
was,  the  aaioon  shown  to  Tisitors  is 
still  admirable,  and  is  60  ft.  long  by  22 
ft.  wide,  and  86  ft.  high.  The  walls 
are  coyerod  with  exquisite  stacco  laoe- 
like  tracery  of  Tiiied  patterns.  The  roof 
is  a  beantiful  artesonado ;  at  one  end 
is  a  fine  agimez  window,  Moorish  in 
form  but  with  almost  Gothic  details ; 
the  alooba  is  also  d^^ant 

TaUer  dd  Moro,^ln  the  Galle  del 
Moro^  S.W.  of  the  town,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  turned  into  a  workshop 
for  the  cathedral  It  was  built  by  a 
wealthy  Moor,  and  belongs  to  the  third 
period  of  Moro-Andalusian  architecture. 
What  remains  forms  an  oblong  square, 
with  three  rooms.  The  saloon  is  64  ft 
long  by  28  ft,  richly  decorated  with 
stucco-work.  It  has  been  sadly  ne- 
glected ;  the  other  two  rooms  are  equally 
curious  and  fine.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  Christian  artists  imitating  Moorish 
art.  The  Gothio  portal  was  added  by 
Oardinal  Mendoza. 

Ltu  Tamerias, — ^Moorish  also ;  early 
style.  There  are  houses  also  dose  to 
San  Miguel ;  one  towards  the  W.  of 
this  church  bevs  several  inscriptions 
that  haye  been  translated  by  Sr.  Gay- 
angos;  the  one  oyer  the  door  runs 
thus  :  '  May  riches,  plenty,  and  perfect 
security  iSdl  to  the  lot  of  the  owner  of 
this  mansion,'  etc.  We  shall  mention 
also  those  of  the  Toledos,  an  illustrious 
family,  dose  to  Ayuntamiento;  of 
Conde  de  Fuensalida,  Munarriz,  dd 
Temple,  de  D.  Di^  or  Corral,  eto. 
The  palace  of  CarcUnal  Ximenes  was 
behind  San  Juan  de  los  Beyes  ;  that  of 
Samud  Leyi,  whom  the  Jews  called 
'  Gran  Fabricador  y  en  todos  los  pueblos 
poderoso^'  was  in  the  Jewry,  and  be- 
came after  his  time  the  palace  of  the 
medlttyal  necromancer,  D.  Bnrique  de 
Yillena.  It  is  now  abandoned  to  the 
wind,  the  bat,  and  the  rain ;  and  is  un- 


dermined by  subtenaneous  cayes^  in- 
habited by  doubtful  paupers.  There 
are  also  yestiges  of  good  Moorish  and 
Manresque  work  about  this  steeples  of 
Santa  yagdalena,  S.  Torcuato,  S. 
Marcos,  S.  Migud,  S.  Justo,  S.  Juan, 
etc.,  and  the  house  Ko.  6  in  Galle  de  la 
Plata,  which  latter  is  wdl  worth  a 
yisit. 

The  Pcdaee  qf  the  Oothie  K!ing$  was, 
it  is  coigectured,  situated  dose  to  and 
oyerhanging  the  Tagus,  towards  the 
Bridge  of  San  Martin ;  but  the  tower 
and  supposed  ruins  of  it  bdong  to  the 
former  bridge  already  mentioned. 

The  lAmatio  Aiylvm,  Casa  dd  Kun- 
do^  is  a  modem  construction,  built  on 
a  site  of  a  former  establishment  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  was  erected  in 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  by  a  Toledan 
canon,  Francisco  Ortiz,  who  was  Pope's  . 
nundo.  The  present  house  was  built 
by  Cardind  Lorenzana  as  a  substitute 
for  the  former,  which  is  the  one  m4n« 
tioned  in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  placed 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  now  ^ 
bdongs  to  a  priyato  person.  It  is  veiy 
wdl  conducted — on'  prindples  of 
humanity  and  order,  though  not  per- 
haps according  to  the  best  methods 
used  in  Germany  and  England.* 

*  Madneas  is  not  a  malady  of  Spain,  when 
the  brain  b  leldom  troubled,  and  where  specu- 
lation, ambition,  political  passions,  effervesce 
like  champagne  and  then  collapse.  There  were 
only  S384  lunatics  in  Spain  in  1860^  of  whom 
945  were  females.  In  x86i  there  were  9509,  of 
which  979  were  females.  The  provinces  that 
furnish  the  most  are  Valencia,  ZarafMa,  Gra- 
nada, Madrid,  Barcelona ;  and  the  least,  Lugo 
(only  a  f^  Oroise,  Canary  Islands :  and  patho- 
logically examined  the  percentage  is ;— Maniac 
omltation,  31.91 ;  monomaniacs,  xt'i  melan- 
choly, 6;  derangement  of  mental  faculties,  ' 
9)a53  ;  imbecility,  (S.15 ;  epileptic  madness,  ix ; 
undetermined,  Z0.4Z.  The  most  usual  causes 
are:  love  Qtt^aaMJ,  sorrow,  disappointment, 
etc.) ;  physical  disorders,  ill  attended,  especially 
in  females;  politics  (ambition,  the  press,  revo- 
lutions, etc);  speculation,  money,  etc.,  veiy 
scarce.    Now  the  proportion  with  other  < 
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/Vott(-Mto.— The  Gave  of  Henmles 
will  tempt  all  loren  of  the  maireUous. 
The  entranoe^  now  walled  op,  is  tn  the 
Ghnich  de  San  Ginda.  It  is  said  to 
extend  three  leagues  Jieyond  the  Ta- 
gns^  and  is  foil  of  chap^  {9edie$)  and 
manrels  of  Roman  art ;  but  woe  to  the 
explorer — roahing  sounds  are  heard, 
etc,  spectres  seen,  and  Roderik  him- 
self on  yentnring  within  almost  died  of 
it  (Sonthey,  W.  Irving,  'Leg.  of 
Conq.  of  Spain,'  pp.  160-14.)  The  fact 
is,  that  it  has  neyer  been  yisited  as  it 
may  deserve,  and  those  that  will  do  so 
may  meet  with  some  interesting  relics 
of  the  post,  sQch  as  hare  been  foond  at 
Gnanazar  (see  Madrid :  Jrmoury), 

Promenades. — The  Paseo  de  las 
Rosas  and  Alameda  are  pretty  and  the 
views  fine.  The  statues  of  Wamba, 
etc.,  are  all  modem.  Outside  the 
city,  under  its  walls,  sre  the  ruins  of  its 
Roman  amphitheatre  and  Naumachia, 
the  circuit  of  which  can  with  difficulty 
be  made  out  (about  1040  ft.  long  by 
880  ft  wide),  and  the  ruins  are  indif- 
ferent and  few.  On  the  hills  are  the 
Toledan  viUss,  with  orchards  and  no- 
riss  called  here  ariei.  The  villss  are 
called  Cigarrales,  from  the  Arabic 
Zigarr,  *  a  place  of  trees ; '  some  derive 
it  from  Guyarro ;  Pisa  says  it  is  syno- 
nymous witii  Pinrrales.  They  are  en- 
closed with  a  stone  wall,  and  formed  by 
a  few  straight  walks,  with  olive  and 

tries  is  this,  according  to  Esquirol, '  M€decine 
des  PasnoDS : '  London,  z  to  aoo  inhabitants : 
Paris,  I  in  every  saa;  Cairo,  z  to  23.571 ;  and 
Madrid,  z  to  3.3Sa  It  is  besides  to  be  remem- 
bered that  lunacy  is  not  well  understood  in 
Spain,  and  that  many  patients  pbced  in  these 
establishments  are,  moreover,  persons  guilty  of 
murder  and  other  crimes,  but  often  removed 
hen  through  a  certificate  of  a  short-sighted 
doctor, '  que  hace  la  vista  gorda ; '  and  the  song 
is  right  which  says : — 

Un  loquito  del  hospido 
Me  dijo  en  una  occasion, 
Ni  son  todos  los  que  estin, 
Ni  estibi  todos  Ipn  que  son. 


abnond  traai,  and  a  small  indifferent 
house  in  the  middle. 

■xouralons,  very  tempting  to  architects  and 
skefichen,  can  be  made  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  hiUy  dopes  of  the  Montes  de 
Toledo,  Sierra  del  Duque,  etc     We  advise 
tourists  so  disposed  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation reqwcting  the  state  of  the  roads,  and 
especially  if  the  country  be  ii«e  of  rateros, 
banditti,  etc,  for  these  montes  have  swanned 
with  them,  and  amateurs  none  and  then  continue 
to  fill  up  the  '  GacetiUa  de  la  capital '  with  ex- 
ploits, moat  of  which  are  reduced  to  carrying 
the  unguarded  passenger  to  the  mountains  and 
asking  for  a  rainom.    Visit,  if  possible,  the 
most  picturesque   old  castles  of  Montalban, 
Torrijos,   Mora,  Almonadd,  Oigaz.    All  this 
part  of  Spain,  with  its  wild  scenery,  traditions, 
legends,  historical  associations,  and   intrinsic 
artistical  merit,  has  never  been  properly  inves- 
tigated ;  study  it  well  before  leaving  Toledo : 
procure  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  ad- 
ministradores  of  these  real  'Chftteaux  en  Es- 
pagne ; '  attend  to  the  provender,  and  obtain  a 
guide  well  acquainted  with  the  localities.    The 
angler  need  not  be  idle,  as  the  Tagus  is  'pis- 
cosus,'  even  according  to  Strabo  and  Martial ; 
and  there  is  good  shooting  in   the   montes. 
N.B. — ^The  caza  mayor  is  plentiful,  and  ama- 
teurs of  wild-boar  hunting,  with  cytadom  or 
without  them,  with  sakiusa$  or  not,  will  do 
well  to  obtain  an  introduction  and  permission 
to  accompany  the  bold   and  amiable  young 
Marqu^  de  Mirabel,  whose  ^artidas  have 
often  laid  low  upwards  of  fifty  or  seventy  heads 
in  the  season.    The  Tagus  itself,  whose  very 
name  is  poetry,  will  not  fail  to  awaken  interest. 
Is  the  Tagus  navigable  f    Could  it  not  connect 
Madrid  and  Lisbon?    In  Z581,  two   Italians, 
Antonelli  of  Naples,  and  Juanelo  Turriano  of 
Qemona,  a  fnend  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Yuste,  proposed  a  scheme   to 
Philip  II.,  which,  through  want  of  ftmds,  was 
overlooked ;  but,  according  to  a  memoir  written 
by  the  minister,  Lopez  BaUosteros,  by  order  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  the  Tagus  was  navigable  in 
Z58Z  from  Toledo  to  Lisbon ;  and  troops  were 
sent  to  Lisbon  firom  Herrera  by  tugging — a 
system  adopted  and  improved  by  that  same 
AntoaellL    In  Z755,  tx  the  instigation  of  the 
minister,  Richard  Wall  (an  Irishman),  Simon 
Poftero  repeated  the  same  tour.     In  iSsf^  an 
engineer,  Agustin  Marco  Artes,  went  by  water 
to  Lisbon ;  left  April  8,  zSsS,  arrived  on  May  Z7, 
and  returned  in  thirty-eight  days,  performing 
the  journey  in  a  small  boat  with  a  lateen  sail. 
The  schemes  and  trials  have  ended  here ;  and 
the  proposed  railway  along  its  banks  has  put  an 
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end  to  fintlier  projects.  Turriaiio  nbed  tlie 
wmler  of  the  Tagns  to  tlie  AlcMar  by  meant  of 
a  moat  ingenious  marhiw  called  a  fvl^  {<d(KAO, 
and  of  which  there  are  restiges  still  opposite  to 
San  Cenrantes.  Hie  illostrioas  engineer  was 
promised  a  laige  reward  before  the  scheme 
succeeded,  and  obtained  next  to  nothing  after 
its  success. 

Book*  of  R*ftrtmct.—x.  '  Toledo  pintoresca,' 
etc.,  by  Amador  de  los  Rios:  Madrid,  Botn, 
1645,  ^^  woodcuts.  Very  interesting,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Spanish  architactors. 

9.  'Album  artistico  de  Toledo,'  by  M.  de 
Assas,  with  prints ;  Madrid,  1848,  foL  An  ex- 
ceUent  woric,  exhibiting  great  erudition  and 
judgment  The  Arabic  inscriptions  are  most 
accurate,  and  the  wotfc,  we  believe,  of  SrCay* 
■angoa. 

3.  '  Toledo  en  bt  Mano,'  by  Parro  ;  Toledo ; 
Fando,  1857,  a  vols.,  and  a  handy  abridged 
edition  of  1858.    Excellent  and  reliable. 

4.  'SummiTempliToletaniperiiuamgraphica 
Oescriptio,'  etc,  by  Ortis:  (Bib.  of  Escurial, 
C  vt.  14.) 

^  5.  '  Explicacion  de  la  Inscripdon  Gotica  de 


hi  LapSda  de  Consagrsdon,*  of  the  Gadiednl, 
by  Paloamras,  MS.  Acad.  Hist,  voL  iii  of 
'  Tarioo  txatadosf  on  the  chronology  of  Spain. 
Read  to  this  Academy,  and  shotring  that  it 
means  '  .Ara  DCXXV.' (i#.  587X  and  not '  Eim 
DCXXX.'  etc,  as  some  have  amcrted. 

d.  'Da  Toletano  Hebcmoram  Tenqilo»'by 
Bayerio,  MS.  in  Acad.  Hist  (X.  186).  Con- 
tains the  full  description  of  El  Trsnsito. 

7.  Ihe  books  treating  of  the  mirsde  of  San 
Udelbnso's  iKoutUun  by  the  Virgin  are  mmUf 
drawn  from  falsified  ehronidea. 

The  best  woiks  on  the  Jews  of  Toledo  are 
those  of  Amador  de  los  Rios,  AdoUb  de  Csstro 
(Csdix,  X847).  The  latter  1ms  been  translated' 
into  English  by  F.  Kirwan.  There  are  also 
some  wcvks  on  the  subject  written  by  James 
Finn,  X84X,  and  byS.  H.  Lindo^  8vo,  London, 
X848. 

On  the  Gothic  ritual— The  original  Gothic 
ritual  was  printed  at  Alcald  de  Henires,  1500^ 
by  order  of  Carrlinal  Ximenes :  reprinted  by 
Cardinal  Lorensana,  in  1770^  in  Mexico  (at 
PuebU  de  los  AngelesX  and  a  second  edition 
at  Rome,  in  X785-1804. 


VALENCIA  (The  Kingdom  of). 


Geographical  aadAdbninistraklTe 
DlTiaiona,  BiTen»  eto.— This  former 
Reino  de  Valencia  conmBted  of  some 
611  square  leagaea,  and  now  forms 
three  proyinces,  each  separately  go- 
verned, but  all  under  the  militarj  au- 
thority of  the  Capitan-General  of  Va^ 
lencia.  It  occupies  all  the  S.E.  portion 
of  Spain,  extending  from  the  Genia 
(nyer),  on  the  frontiers  of  GataluAa, 
to  the  Tower  de  La  Haradada,  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom'  of  Murcia,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Population  of 
provinces  (1861) :— Valencia,  617,977 ; 
Alicante,  890,566 ;  OasteUon,  267,184  ; 
in  all,  1,276,676.  The  first  is  now  289 
square  leagues ;  the  second,  164 ;  the 
third  and  kst^  168.  Most  of  it  consists 
of  hilla^  the  table-lands  occupying,  only 
an  extent  of  240  square  leagues.  The 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Turia,  or  Gua- 
dalaviar,  which  flows  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Teruel  and  Albaracin; 


the  Jdcar;  from  the  same  hills,  the 
Albayda,  Alcoy,  Juanes,  which  inter- 
sect it  from  W.  to  E.;  the  Myares  and 
Palanda,  Cenia,  etc.  It  is  bounded  to 
the  N.  by  the  range  of  mountains 
which  rise  and  extend  like  a  barrier — 
viz.  Sierra  Molina,  Muda  de  Ar^ 
which  separate  it  from  Oatalufia ;  to 
the  K  by  the  Meditenanean ;  W.  by 
the  Guadalaviar,  Cuenca ;  S.  by  Sierra 
Mayor  and  Murda.  '  The  highest 
mountains  are  the  Sierra  Picochera  to 
W.,  and  the  Ayora  and  Bigaron  ranges 
toS.W. 

History.— The  histoiy  of  the  pro- 
vince is  that  of  its  capital ;  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors, 
have  in  succession  possessed  this  fair 
kingdom,  the  brightest  pearl  in  the 
diadem  of  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  and 
although  it  derived  benefit?  from  each, 
it  is  especially  the  offspring  of  the  Moor, 
who  loved  it^  and  lavished  on  it  his 
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gold  and  blood.  Under  the  Mosleui  role 
Ytlenda  became  the  garden  of  Spain, 
and  here  the  Mooraplaoed  their  panuliae, 
and  calleditscapitalMedinah-Ta-Tarab, 
theCitjofMirUL  Its  zichea^  oonaisting 
of  thoae  of  the  soil,  natnral  and  inex- 
haostible,  as  well  as  thoae  accmnnlated 
by  generations  of  wealthy  rulers,  and  an 
enterprising  predatory  peopLe,  tempted 
the  Christian ;  and  his  faith— we  diall 
more  aimply  call  it  coTetonsncsB  ex- 
hansted  aU  the  means  within  its  reach 
to  wrest  each  treasures  from  the  ab- 
horred infidel.  The  Cid  was  called  to 
intervene  in  domestic  feuds  and  internal 
dissennons,  and  in  1095  the  kingdom 
became  hi&  It  was  snbeeqnentiy  an- 
nexed to  Aragon,  and  was  finally 
merged  in  the  crown  of  Castile'  and  of 
Spain.  This  province  saffered  very 
considerably  at  the  hands  of  Philip  Y., 
whose  canse  it  would  not  espouse,  and 
of  the  French,  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  The  principal  dates  of  its  history 
are: — 

FoundAtum  of  Valencia  by  Junius  Bnitui, 
136  B.C    (See  pa^e  489.) 

Gothic  n|le  established,  413  A.c 

Conquest  of  the  Moon  under  Abdu-l'-Asix, 
7x9,  when  it  fonned  part  of  the  Unune^di  Kha- 
Ufate  of  Cordoba. 

Became  an  independent  Moorish  Idngdon, 
in  1056. 

Ca4>ture  of  Valencia  by  the  Gd,  xo94-s. 

Independent  kingdom  ruled  by  the  Cid,  and 
his  death  here,  1099. 

Conquest  of  Valencia  by  Jaime  I.  of  Angon, 
Sept  a8,  isaS  (or  1939)1 

Annexation  to  crowns  of  (Castile  and  Aragon, 
x6th  century. 

Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  first  death-bbw 
to  its  prosperity,  z6xa 

PhiUp  V.  and  the  War  of  Succession,  17x8. 

Surrender  of  the  capital  to  Suchet,  181s. 

Evacuation  by  the  French,  zSxa. 

Oharaoter,  Dress,  (Tuatoms. — ^The 
'  Yalendanets,'  as  they  call  themselves, 
speak  a  sort  of  Limousin  dialect,  the  old 
Langue  d'Oo,  which  Don  Jaime  intro- 
duced from  Catalufia.  The  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning  of  some  words  differ 


from  that  spoken  in  the  Principado^  and 
the  softer,  more  hannonious  termina- 
tions used  here  indicate  the  proximity 
of  AndaluRia — ^heat-Hindgreater  leisure. 
The  principal  features  of  character  are, 
superstition  ;  revengeful,  relentless 
spirit^  ni  oMdo  ni  perdano;  love  of 
pleasure,  dandng,  love-making,  sipping 
the  delicious  cool  horchata  de  ohufiis,  a 
local  drink.  The  people  are  laborious, 
persevering,  generally  honest ;  fond  of 
bright  colours  and  pomp ;  in  violent 
love  or  hatred,  sullen  and  mietrustful. 
Oime,  arising  from  jealousy,  envy, 
family  dissension,  and  tavern  brawls,  is 
frequent,  and  attended  with  hyenarlike 
fierceness.  The  escopeta  and  trabuco 
are  used  with  wonderful  precision  by 
the  labourers,  who  seldom  go  without 
one,  as  vUima  ratio,  or  timely  adver- 
tisements about  wages,  and  mere  trifles. 
They  are  withal  lively,  imaginative, 
very  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  the 
upper  classes  most  polished  and  agree- 
ably of  unbounded  charity  and  gene- 
rosity. The  darker  shades  of  their 
character  would  be  considerably  bright- 
ened up  by  interior  enlightenment,  as 
all  is  night  still  in  their  minds ;  and 
education  would  correct  end  refine  the 
conditions  of  their  fine,  nervous  tem- 
perament, excited  and  irritated  aa  it  is 
by  a  burning  sun,  and  perfectly  un- 
checked. To  the  stranger  they  are 
affable,  kind-hearted,  and  have  pride  in 
ahowing  off  their  cities,  their  huerta, 
their  dress,  and  even  their  expeditious 
way  of  suppressing  their  intimate  ene- 
mies. In  a  word,  as  the  Goth  explains 
the  Asturian,  and  the  Celtiberian  the 
Basque,  the  key  to  the  character  of  this 
strange  and  poetical  people  must  be 
sought  in  the  East  As  to  their  physical 
appearance,  they  are  tall,  manly,  statu- 
esque, wiry ;  indefatigable  walkers^  dark 
complexioned,  with  fiery  black  eyes, 
ivoiy  teeth,  and  an  expreesion  of  mo- 
bility natural  to  their  constantly  ex- 
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cited,  nenrooB  temperament.  The  wo- 
men are  a  complete  contrast  to  the  men, 
and  are  bionde  €  gnutotU,  like  the 
Yenetians.  They  are  admirably  formed, 
bat  nther  inclmed  to  eiibonpoiiiU,  with 
a  melancholy  amile  on  their  months, 
and  a  soft  vacant  gaze.  They  go  little 
abroad  ;  practising  the  Moro-OastOian 
'  Gada  nno  en  sn  casa  y  Dios  en  la  de 
todoe,'  only  sallying  ont  in  the  morn- 
ings to  shop^  correr  Uendaa,  and  to  mass. 
They  are  fond  of  dress,  which  is  rery 
picturesque  and  Eastern,  and  wear  their 
beautiful  hair  in  all  sorts  of  fantastical 
shapes — ^mostly  pleasing  and  beooming. 
The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  richly- 
embroidered  yelret  jacket,  or  lither 
waistcoat,with  open  shortsleeTes  andfili- 
gree  buttons  ;  worn  more  eepeoiBUy  on 
holidays ;  then  come  white  linendrawers, 
or  kilts,  very  wide,  loose  and  folded,  and 
called  with  an  Arabic  name  (Sarahuells). 
Their  legsare  generally  naked,  admirably 
formed,  sinewy,  and  black  as  the  Hin- 
doos'. Sometimes  they  wear  stockings 
without  feet,  or  hempen  sandals  {espar* 
dinyei),  tied  up  with  blue  coloured 
strings ;  a  purple,  black,  or  red  silken 
sash ;  the  many-coloured  manta,  thrown 
oyer  the  shoulder ;  and  the  gay  yellow 
and  red  kerchief  binding  the  head  like 
a  turban,  showing  the  long  hair  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  head,  complete  the 
ooetume,  and  voCo  d  Dett,  who  will  find 
fanlt  with  it  t  The  women  wear  a  short 
boddioe,  silk  or  cotton,  according  to  the 
means ;  a  yelvet  jacket^  and  a  silken 
kerchief  carried  oyer  their  heads ;  the 
roll  of  hair  is  pierced  with  a  sQyer-gilt 
pin,  with  knobs,  called  Aiilla  derodete 
(literally  in  Catalan,  wheel-pin),  and  a 
yery  high  silyer^t  comb,  called  {lin- 
teta,  now  worn  lower  than  it  used  to  be 
formerly.  Jewels  (jcfyaa)  are  also  pro- 
fusely worn,  and  are  mostly  heirlooms 
handed  down  from  mother  to  dau^ters, 
and  dating  from  the  earliest  times  of 
the  discoyeiy  of  America.    The  forms 


are  most  classical,  and  the  stones,  eme- 
ralds^ and  amethyst^  often  Isige  and 
fine^  bat  seldom  ont  Seyeral  eheumu 
are  also  worn,  such  as  small  silyer  images 
of  local  saints,  and  of  the  great  local 
patronesi,  Kuestra  Sefkora  de  Desam- 
parados,  a  sQyer  filigree  cross^  etc  The 
popular  .holidays  and  festiyities  are 
mostly  religioas,  and  the  Corpus,  Holy 
Week,  Dia  de  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  the 
tntelsr  of  Valencia,  etc,  are  yery  well 
worth  seeing,  as  spectacles  of  a  bygone 
race  and  age 

Agrioulture,  Mines,  Trade. — ^The 
Huerta  of  Valencia  presents,  with  the 
Vega  of  Granada,  the  spectacle,  unique 
in  Europe,  of  the  most  luxuriant  yegeta- 
tion  of  the  tropics,  and  of  almost  incre- 
dible  fertility;   the   hortelanos  Eaye 
wisely  followed,  and  practise  to  tins 
day,   the   maxims   and  methods   be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  great  hydrau- 
list  Moor&    This  wonderful  plain  is 
coyered  with  a  net-work  of  canals  and 
aqueducts,  sangrias,  aoequias,  regueras, 
with  norias  or  water-wheels,  the  distri- 
bution  of  water  (liquid  gold  here)  being  ■ 
subjected  to  strict  regulations  emanat- 
ing from  the  Tribunal  de  las  Agues. 
(See  (General  Information:  AgrieuUwrt,) 
Thus  irrigated,  yiyified  by  a  tropical 
sun,  an  eyerlasting  summer,  and  thickly 
manured  (often  with  guano,  of  which 
16,000  tons  were  used  in  1862),  the  soil 
yields  four,  fiye,  and  six  crops  in  suc- 
cession.   The  alfalfa  (lucerne)  is  mowed 
fourteen  or  seyenteen  times ;  the  orange 
(the  most  important  tree  here),  the  rice^ 
the  melon,  mulberry,  grow  in  enormous 
numbers ;  com,  maise,  are  admirable. 
Cochineal  is  successfully  reared  on  no- 
pals^ and  cotton  would  succeed  wonder- 
fully were  it  seriously  tried.     Thereare 
some  manufactures,  especially  of  silks, 
yelyets,  doths,  cigars,  glass,  azul^'os, 
tinctures,  spirits,  etc.    The  mines  are 
rare,  and  of  littie  importance  ;  quiok- 
silyer,  copper,  lead,  and  in  the  moun- 
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tainfl^  marblesi  coal,  and  alabaster. 
There  is  some  trade,  especially  with 
England,  in  fniit,  nllcs,  rioe,  etc.,  and' 
there  are  signs  eyerywhere  of  rapidly- 
increasing  prosperity  and  wealth.  Some 
excellent  wines  aie  produced,  which  call 
londly  for  more  improved  processes, 
which  wonld  fit  them  lor  exportation  ; 
soch  are  those  of  Alicante,  Fondillol, 
Benicarl^  La  Torre,  and  a  hundred 
others.  The  national  dish  of  the  conn- 
try  is  poUo  con  arroz,  or  arroz  k  la  Ya- 
lenciana,  chickens  stewed  with  rice, 
sausages,  pimientos  (red  peppers),  cho- 
risos,  ham.  It  is  most  savoury,  whole- 
some, and  belongs  to  thepodtiviBt,  not 
poetical,  school  of  gastronomy,  whose 
adepts,  according  to  Brillat-Sayarin,  eat 
to  Uve,  and  do  not  live  to  eat  The 
great  culinary  oracle  also  said — 

La  Mte  ae  uemrrU.    Lltomme  mangt, 
L'homine  d'espril:  leul  nit  dtutr. 

The  gazpacho  is  another  fayourite 
dish.  But  fruits  are  considerably  eaten, 
and  with  a  melon,  aValencian  eats, 
drinks,  and  washes  his  face  and  hands. 
For  a  towel  he  uses  his  manta,  that 
which  also  serves  as  cloak,  towel,  bag, 
and  horse-cloth,  sU  in  common. 

Boutes,  Olimate,  etc.— The  climate 
is  generally  delicious^  though  variable, 
and  well  suited  to  invalids.  Fevers, 
terdanas,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  vicinity  of  marshes  and  irrigated 
lands.  Mortality  is  great  among  the 
labourers  who  are  employed  in  such 
districts  as  about  Oropesa,  the  Tucar, 
etc. ;  but  in  the  rest  of  tiie  reino  the 
atmosphere  is  balmy,  very  soft  and 
mild,  and  considered  very  supei)or  to 
that  of  Italy.  The  cities  are  dull  and 
devoid  of  interest,  with  the  exception 
of  Valencia,  which  is  a  dean,  social, 
and  polished  dty,  containing  numerous 
fine  works  of  art  In  its  neighbourhood 
also  are  the  ruins  of  Murviedro.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  tins  is  the 
native  land  of  Luis  Yiv^,  called  the 


Spanish  Baoon^  of  the  OavsniUes,  Ma» 
deu,  Sempere^  and  other  critics  of  note ; 
of  the  painten^  Juanes^  Ribalta,  Ribera, 
Espinosa,  Orrente,  and  Mardi,  only 
equalled  by  the  schools  of  SeviUe  and 
Madrid ;  of  the  printers,  Mallen,  Cabre- 
rizo,  SaJvd,  etc;  of  the  dramatists, 
Guillen  de  Castro ;  of  the  poets,  Yimefl^ 
Factor ;  of  Gil  Polo,  Mosen  T.  Juan 
Jaxdi,  of  the  great  engraver  Esteve ;  of 
the  military  worthies,  Nicolas  de  Pro- 
dda,  Boil,  Moncada,  etc  The  roads 
are  good,  secure,  and  wdl  kept,  and 
railways  are  springing  up  everywhere 
The  principal  interest  in  the  kingdom 
is  in  connection  with  the  novd  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  of  some  districts ;  the 
dressy  or  rather  absence  of  any,  of  the 
peasantry,  who  remind  us  of  Albanian 
peasants,  etc.  The  places  deserving  of 
a  visit  are  Elche,  a  city  of  palms  ;  Ja- 
tiva,  Garcagente,  and  thdr  forests  of 
orange-trees  ;  and  the  Albufera,  for  its 
capital  shooting  and  fishing  (see  Fo- 
Unda),  Every  season  is  favourable, 
save  tiie  summer,  when  the  heat  is  in- 
supportable, even  by  the  sea-side  It 
is  a  region  of  Spain  which,  from  its 
many  attractive  features  of  sky,  dress, 
etc,  proves  very  engaging  to  the  artist 
The  extraordinary  atmosphere  of  golden 
lights  the  purple  morado,  the  tint  of  the 
mulberry  (which  colour  the  clouds  at 
sunset),  .and  the  rich,  warm,  red  browns 
of  the  Hnerta,  Bibalta,  Espinosa,  and 
other  painters  of  the  Yalencian  school, 
were  fond  of  transferring  to  their  can- 
vas. Objects  under  this  fogless  clear 
sky  come  out  with  great  relief,  whilst 
the  vaporous,  hazy  atmosphere  often 
thrown  over  Spanish  views  by  English 
painters  veils  details  which  impart  cha- 
racter to  the  whole 
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lit  R^mUi.  fld. 

n,  nil  TortoM,  d. 

Alciim,  niL  Vumto!.  <L 

Vakncia,  nil.  BeakarM,  d. 

(la  a  week.)  Oropeaa,  d. 

CMteI]oii.d, 
Munriedfo,  raO. 
Valenctt,  imiL 
(In  a  week.) 

Talenoia.— Capital  of  pitmnoe   of 
aame  name  ;  Inflhop's  see,  Primate  of 
Spain— population,  107,708  (1861)  ;  a 
iport 

BouteaandOonTeraaoaa.— 1.  From 
BwrtdoffM  by  rail  through- 
oat»  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  miles,  8^  hours,  be- 
tween Yentallos  and  Tortosa.  Barce- 
lona to  Tazngona,  dist  101*74  kiU 
Time,  8  hrs.;  fares,  41r.  56c.,  88r.  18c 
Tarragona  to  Valencia,  diat  261  kiL 
Time,  Hi  hr&  ;  fares,  Olr.  87c.,  68r. 
700.;  in  all,  144  hia.  Tickets  taken 
at  Barcelona  or  Valencia  indode  the 
dil  com.  Office  at  Barcelona,  at  La 
RambU.  The  time  is  regulated  after 
the  Madrid  meridian.  The  diiference 
between  the  latter  and  the  Barce- 
lona time  is  of  28m.  28s. ;  and  between 
Madrid  and  Tarragona  time,  19m.  48s., 
which  most  be  added  to  the  time  fixed 
for  trains,  which  is  the  Madrid  time. 

Desoription  of  Boute. — ^The  scen- 
ery is  picturesque,  and  assumes  here 
and  there  a  most  Oriental  character. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  most  evident. 
There  are  some  most  lorely  views  on  ap- 
proaching Taiiagona,  Valencia,  etc.  (hi 
leaying  Barcelona,  tiie  railway  crosses 
the  feitile  and  well-cultivated  tract  of  Ca- 
taln&a ;  near  ffotpitalst  a  model  farm- 
house has  been  established  which  thrives 
Vjery  well.  The  Llobregat  river  is  met 
several  times,  which  waters  the  plains, 
and  is  also  applied  to  manufactures. 
Close  to  Molina  is  the  beautiful  stone 
bridge  of  Uandoner,  on  the  old  high 
road  to  Tarragona.  The  Llobregat  is 
crossed  on  approaching  Martorell,  and 
not  far  from  the  famous  bridge  del 


DitMo  (see  Martorell)  the  view  of  the 
dty  and  its  environs  is  very  beantifhL 
Thedistantview.oftheMonaenat^  0^- 
bat<$^  and  Olesa  is  striking. 

MaartorelL— 4187  inhabitantB.  Inm: 
Posada  da  la  Cruz.  This^  the  Boman 
Tolobris^  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
very  hi(|^  hill,  which  shelteis  it  from 
the  8.  windL  A  dirty,  imgnlariy 
built,  but  thriving  town,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Barcelona.  There  is  no  object 
of  interest  here,  save  the  magnificent 
Boman  PuenU  dd  Diablo  over  the  Llo- 
bregat ;  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Boman 
works  in  Spain,  the  rival  of  those  at 
Alcantara,  Merida,  etc  It  was,  thegre 
is  little  doubt,  originally  built  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  ascribed  to  Hanni« 
bal,  681  B.a,  in  honour  of  Hamilcar. 
It  is  built  of  a  reddish  stone,  and  with 
the  utmost  regularity.  The  bold,  cen- 
tral, ogival-pointed  arch  is  188  ft.  wide 
in  the  span,  and  a  work  of  the  Moors. 
At  one  extremity  isa  triumphal  arch, 
perfectly  preserved,  plain,  massive, 
mi^estic,  monumental,  ^  characteristica 
of  its  Boman  architects.  The  bridge  is 
narrow,  and  so  steep  on  both  aides  that 
it  is  inaccessible  to  vehicles.  It  was 
repaired  in  1768.  The  scenery  about 
it  is  a  fit  frame  for  such  a  monument^ 
for  the  eye  sweeps  over  well-cultivated 
plains  watered  by  the  Llobregat 
Olesa  and  Collbat6  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  above  and  beyond  soars  ma- 
jestically into  the  blue  heaven  the 
Monserrat,  seen  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
full  proportions.  A  little  beyond  the 
bridge,  portions  of  Msrtorell  appear  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  the  Noya, 
which  washes  its  projecting  portions, 
and  flows  firom  Igualada,  joins  the 
Llobregat  Conveyances  to  mineral 
baths  of  La  Puda ;  conveyances  to  Es- 
parraguera,  Igualada,  and  Monserrat 

Villaraaa. — 400  inhabitants.  Shortly 
after  leaving  that  village  the  traveller 
enters  the  Sierra  de  Ortal,  and  crossea 
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the  fine  bridge  of  Llandoner,  fhrown 
boldly  OFer  a  deep  raTine  between  two 
bilk ;  the  road  is  good,  and  the  soeneiy 
picturesque  and  ^ffden-like ;  the  fer- 
tilitj  of  the  soil  is  most  evident. 

Villafranoa  dels  Panadea  {(f  ih* 
Baken), — 6600  injiabitants.  A  good 
Gothic  church,  but  modernised.  A 
dull,  backward  town.  Some  yeiy  early 
palaces  of  kings  of  Aragon,  Count  of 
Bocafort,  etc.,  La  Gasa  Pia  Almoina, 
etc.,  of  no  great  interest  At  7^  m.  off 
the  high  road,  and  on  a  hill,  is.tlie 
hamlet  of  San  Martin  de  Sarroca,  the 
church  of  which  is  perhaps  the  purest, 
and  certainly  most  exquisite,  type  of 
the  Byzantine  in  Catalu&a ;  10  m.  off 
in  anotiier  direction  is  Sitjes,  where  ex- 
cellent white  wine  is  produced,  one  of 
the  many  in  Spain  which  are  as  yet  un- 
known. Yillafranca,  founded  by  Ha- 
milcar,  was  the  earliest  Carthaginian 
colony  in  Oatalufia.  The  road  be- 
tween Arbos  and  Tarragona  is  charming; 
following  the  Mediterranean,  now  close, 
now  at  some  distance,  which  here  does 
truly  '  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.' 

VendrelL — 4800  inhabitants.  Most 
picturesque  from  a  distance.  On  left, 
the  sea  (half-an-hour  off),  to  right,  well 
cultivated  plains.  Fuxtiier  on  we  see 
the  Roman-built  'Portal  de  Barra.' 
Elegant  and  well-proportioned,  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  some  17  feet  wide  ; 
the  inscription  formerly  here  ran:  'Ex 
testamento  L.  Licini  F.  Serg.  Sure 
consecratum,'  but  was  defaced  by  Gene- 
ral Van  Halen,  to  make  room  for  a 
pompous  eulogy  on  Espartero,  which 
was  likewise  destroyed. 

Close  to  Altaiulla  the  Gayi  is  crossed 
on  a  stone  bridge.  To  the  right,  to- 
wards the  sandy  '  plagas  Ihugas,'  on  a 
small  mound,  is  the  'Torre  de  los 
Escipiones,'  supposed  to  be  their  tomb 
{fiee  Tarragona),  Kow  the  rood  winds 
aiong  the  shore,  and  on  a  hill  in  the 
distance  rises 


Tarroffona  (see  that  name).  Leaving 
Tarragona  and  proceeding  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Valencia,  Saiou,  the  rival  port 
of  Tarragona,  is  reached.  The  vines 
around  it  produce  some  good  red  wines^ 
which,  to  procuro  readier  sale,  are  much 
encabezados.  The  Moscatel  is  exquisite. 
The  scenery  here  is  charming;  and 
the  sea  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of. 
The  peasants'  dress  snd  appearance 
change  about ;  this  place,  become 
less  Catalan  and  mon  Yidendan — 
that  is,  lose  the  Carthsginian  char- 
acter and  assume  the  garb  and  mien 
of  the  Berber  and  Bedouin.  At  San 
Carlos  de  la  Rdpita,  not  far  off, 
the  ill-fated  madcap  Qenwal  Ortega 
landed  some  years  ago  with  a  few 
troops  he  had  enticed  to  follow  him, 
accompanied  by  the  foolish  Monte- 
moulin,  and  his  no  wiser  brother. 
The  discontented  officers  turned  against 
the  leader,  and  a  '  sauve  qui  pent '  was 
resorted  to  by  the  princes  and  general. 
The  former  were  politically  allowed  to 
escape,  but  the  young  and  handsome 
Ort^^a  was  taken  and  ahot,  malgri 
the  intercession  of  the  generous  Em- 
press of  the  French,  a  friend  of  other 
days. 

The  country  teems  with  fruit-trees 
and  vines.  AmpoUa  nestles  in  the 
heart  of  the  miniature  gulf  which 
bean  its  name.  The  sea  is  scarcely 
lost  sight  of. 

TortoM.— 22,000  inhab.  A  fortified 
city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Its 
importance  is  derived  from  the  situation 
in  a  military  view,  and  as  a  trading 
port,  exporting  for  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  of  reals  yearly.  On  leav- 
ing this  station,  and  crossing  the  Cenia, 
the  province  of  Valencia  is  entered. 

VvnatrtKt. — The  Duke  de  Venddme 
died  here  in  1742.  The  Castn  Aetia  of 
Sertorius,  who  wintered  his  troops  here, 
lies  9)  lesgues  ftom  Morella, which  con- 
tains a  curious  Iglesia  Mayor  of  1817 ; 
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with  a  picture  of  Bibaltaa.  Cabrera,  who, 
had  his  advice  been  followed  by  the  Pre- 
tender, would  now  reign  Prime  Minister 
and  probably  Grand  Inquisitor,  scaled 
the  castle  by  ropes  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1888,  defeated  near  its  walls 
the  queen's  troops,  and  was  made  Conde 
de  Morella.  The  wazm  and  picturesque 
Morellana  blankets  are  made  here. 

Beniearld,  —  6000  souls ;  a  fish- 
ing port.  Here  is  produced  the  cele- 
brated strong,  rich,  heady  wine,  which 
is  sent  to  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  eto.,  to 
strengthen  light  Macon  and  giro  body 
and  sweetness  to  the  poor  acid  piquette. 

Aleald  (de  Chisbert).  —  Near  this 
station  is  the  very  ancient  little  Tillsge 
of  Pefiiscola,  said  to  be  Diodorus,  Aera 
L&ukS,  founded  by  Hamilcar,  and  upon 
whose  altars  young  Hannibal  swore 
vengeance  against  the  Romans. 

CaMlon  (de  la  Plana). —Buffet,  15 
m.  Fonda  del  Ferro  Oarril;  22,000 
inhabitants.  A  modem  and  most  un- 
interesting city,  which  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  the  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent '*  labradores "  of  the  country 
around.  Admirers  of  the  Yalencian 
school  of  painting  wiU  do  well  to  visit 
its  parish  church,  which,  indifferent  in 
other  respects,  contains  a  fine  Asuncion 
by  the  Italian  Cario  Maratta  (17th  cen- 
tury), a  good  Ribalta  over  Altar  de  las 
Animas,  and  in  the  choir  a  St  Anthony, 
abbot,  St  Ellis  and  Sta.  Luda,  by  same, 
and  a  Descent  ascribed  to  Zurbaran. 
There  are  besides  several  Bibaltas,  etc., 
scattered  in  the  six  other  churches  of 
this  place.  After  a  few  stations,  cross 
the  river  Palencia,  and  reach 

Mvroiedro, — (See  VaUtneiat  Excur- 
sion to  Murviedro.) 

The  road  continues  to  Valencia  amid 
plains  teeming  with  the  vine,  rice,  etc., 
studded  with  small  whitewashed  Tetusn- 
like  cottages,  and  Valencia  appears  in 
the  distance  situated  amid  palms  and 
cypresses. 


From  Madrid,  by  rail ;  time,  14} 
hrs. ;  two  trains  a-day ;  dis- 
tance, 806.miles ;  fares,  1st 
d.,  217r. ;  2d  cL,  ie7r. 
25c;  8d  d.,  lOlr.  25c  Buffet  at  Al- 
mansa,  where  the  Alicante  to  Valencia 
train  ib  waited  for,  and  carriages 
changed.  For  description  of  route,  see 
Madrid  from  ValendtL  Betum  tickets 
at  reduced  prices  during  June,  July, 
August,  and  September. 

Vram  Baroelonay  by  sea  (by  lan^ 
Bee  supra).  Occasional  En- 
glish and  Spanish  steamers, 
such  as  those  of  the  Compafiia  de  Na- 
vegacion  6  Industrie^  which  go  to  liver- 
pool,  touching  at  Alicante,  Cartagena, 
Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Algeciras,  and  the 
Asturian  ports.  The  Tarraconense,  82 
tons,  26  horse-power,  leaves  twice  a-' 
month  (offices,  Calls  de  Ases,  No;  1) 
for  Tarragona,  touching  at  Si^es,  Vil- 
lanueva,  and  Amporta.  The  Catalan 
leaves  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Offi- 
ces at  Valencia,  Calle  San  Vicente  Ko. 
59.  Lopez's  leave  7th  and  22d  at  10 
A.1C,  arrive  at  Valencia  8th  and  28d. 

From  Marseilles. — ^The  most  direct 

>K^       route  is  by  the  splendid 

^^j^lmt     steamers  of  Messageries 

"■^■''•■■■^  Imp^riales.  Berths  and 

all  information    may  be  obtained  at 

Valencia,  of  Agenda  General  de  Va- 

pores   de  las  Messageries  Imp^riales, 

etc  ;    at   Marseilles,     Place   Boyalc 

Steamers  leave  for  Valencia  (on  their 

way  to  Oran  and  Algiers ;  leave  Oran 

on  9th,  19th,  and -29th  of  each  month  ; 

there  is  besides  a  land  service  every 

other  day)  every  Wednesday  at  4  p.m., 

and  arrive  on  Fridays  at  7  A.M.  (leaving 

three  hours  after  for  Oran).     Fares, 

1st  cL,  lOifr. ;   2d  d.,  75fr.  ;  8d  cL, 

86fr.      The  passenger's  living*  is   in- 

duded  in  the  1st  and  2d  dass  tickets. 

TAfMJing  an^  carriage  to  railway  offiot 

1  at  Ma^willee  also  induded.    Luggage, 
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Ist  cL,  100 kiL,  fi«e;  2d  a,  60  UL ; 
8d  cL,  80  kiL  Childmi  under  two 
jean  of  age^  free ;  from  two  to  ten,  half 
fare.  Betam  tickets  aTailable  for  four 
montha.  Senrants  are  reoeiYed  aa  paa- 
aengera  iMtween  deeka^  or  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  apedal  cabina  at  a  redaction 
of  20  kil.  on  the  fore  cabin  paaaage. 
The  Gie.  de  Kayigation  Mizte  of  Ar- 
nand  Touache  Fr^rea  despatch  steamers 
to  Algiers,  which  tonch  at  Cette,  com- 
bining with  trains  of  South  French 
Railway,  and  at  fiaroelona.  They  leaye 
twice  a-month,  on  16th  and  80th, 
ateamers  of  600  tona.  The  Cie.  Mar- 
seillaise  de  Navigation  k  Yapeur  of 
Fraissinet  et  Cie.  leave  on  the  7th  and 
17th  of  each  month,  touching  at  Bar- 
celona and  Valencia,  on  their  route  to 
Alicante^  Almeria,  Cartagena,^  l^^daga, 
Gibraltar,  and  Oidiz,  and  leaye  the 
latter  for  Yalencia  and  same  route,  on 
the  8th  and  18th.  For  details  on  Mar- 
aeflles,  bm  Madrid. 

From  Oraa  the  liessageries  Imp^ 
riales  steamers  leare  every  Wednesday 
at  10  A-M.,  aniving  on  ThursdAys  at 
2  P.M.,  and  leaving  8  hrs.  after  for  Mar- 
seilles. Fares,  Ist  cL,  52fr. ;  2d  cL, 
42fr. ;  8d  cL,  16fr. 

Vrom  Malaga,  by  sea,  17  houra. 
See  suprct,  from  BaredoiUL  Occasional 
steamers  may  be  heard  of  at  Zorillas, 
Cortina  del  Muelle  88,  etc. 

From  AUoante,  by  sea,  steamers  of 
Cie.  Navegacion  h  Indus- 
trie, 10  hia^  and  occasional 
steamers.  By  rail,  110  miles;  Two 
trains,  8  hrs.  85  m.  (mail 
train).  Farea,  1st  cl.,  79r. ; 
2d  cl.,  81r.  59c.  ;  8d  cL, 
26r.  25c  Change  carriages  at  Almansa, 
where  the  Madrid  to  Yalencia  train  is 
waited  for.  A  good  buffet  For  de- 
scription of  rout^  to  Almansa,  see  Ali- 
eaaUefrom  Madrid;  and  from  Almansa 
to  Yalenda,  see  Madrid  from  VaUnda, 


From  SBaragOML — ^The  tourist  may 
alK>  go  by  rail  from  Zaragoza,  by 
Daroea  and  Teruel,  48  to  50  hours ;  by 
diligendas,  Postas  de  Ara- 
gon,  and  by  Empresa  Turta 
'Yalendana;  distance,  54) 
leagues.  Fares,  berl,  240r. ;  int,  200r. 
The  road  is  wearisome,  uninteresting^ 
and  not  much  frequented.  The  ecde- 
siologiBt  d  oii<mtus  may,  however, 
gather  some  interesting  impressions 
at  Daroea  and  Teruel. 

On  leaving  Zaragosa,  the  Canal  Im- 
perial is  crossed,  and  Oariima  (2000 
inhabitants)  is  soon  reached.  There 
are  here  several  traces  of  the  Gothic 
and  Moorish  periods — a  subterranean 
chapel,  formerly  a  mosque ;  and,  dose 
to  the  modern  parish,  a  square  tower, 
once  the  property  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  situ* 
ated  8.  of  the  city  grow  the  vines  from 
which  the  excellent  Carifiena  white 
wine  is  made.  Shortiy  after  leaving, 
the  Puerto  de  San  Martin  is  traversed, 
and  finally  we  reach 

Darooa. — 2500  inhabitants.  A  very 
fine  ancient  city,  situated  in  a  hollow, 
and  surrounded  by  high  hills  (a  good 
posada).  These  hills  are  crowned  by 
Moorish  waUs,  flanked  by  144  towers, 
and  producing  a  most  picturesque 
effect  The  town  itself  is  dull,  and 
looks  poor,  although  the  chief  place  of 
a  district  which  teems  with  com  and 
wine.  The  sights  are  the  Colegiata,  a 
Gothic  edifice  built  middle  of  15th 
century  by  Juan  II.  of  Aragon,  and 
modernised  in  1587.  A  Doric  chapel 
18  ornamented  with  a  fine  platereaque 
retablo,  with  Salominic  columns.  The 
Ascension  is  the  work  of  Francisco 
Franco^  1682.  Here  are  kept  the  cele- 
brated relica  called  Los  Santos  Oorpo- 
raiu  (the  napkins  where  the  sacred 
wafers  are  kept),  placed  in  a  golden 
reliquary,  a  ^ft  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.    AoMnding  to  legend,  those 
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minouloiLB  oorponles  were  lued  on  the 
dfty  of  a  battle  against  the  infidel  (in 
1289),  when  Don  Berengner  Denteoza 
was  besieging  the  castle  of  Ohio,  in 
the  proyinoe  of  Y alenoia.  The  Moors 
atta<^ing  a  party  of  Christians,  the 
latter,  who  were  in  the  act  of  taking 
the  sacrament,  came  ont  to  repel  them ; 
the  priest  wrapped  np  the  wafers  in- 
tended for  them  in  the  corporales,  hid 
them  in  a  bush,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  infidels  the  corporales  were 
found  to  contain,  instead  of  six  wafers, 
six  bits  of  bleeding  flesh — ^the  mystery 
of  transabstantiation  being  thus  eri- 
dent  They  are  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
lic on  Corpus  Christ!  Day.'  The  other 
sight  here  is  the  mina,  or  tunnel  built 
to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  overflowing 
water,  when  the  rains  threaten  to  in- 
undate the  dty.  It  is  2340  ft  long, 
24  ft  wide,  and  24  ft  high,  and  the 
work  of  a  Frenchman,  Pierre  Bedel 
(1660).  The  Jiloca  river  is  followed 
some  time,  and  its  affluent  the  Pan- 
crudo  is  crossed. 

TerueL — ^A  decent  Fonda  in  Calle  de 
los  Ricos  Hombres ;  7165  inhabitants  ; 
the  chief  place  of  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces which  formed  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Aragon.  This  old  dty  is  pic- 
turesqudy  i^aced  on  the  dopes  of  a  lofty 
lull,  watered  by  the  Guadalquivir  ;  the 
old  Grumbling  walls,  wretched  houses^ 
and  dirty  streets,  are  in  unison  with  the 
appearanceof  its  inhabitants.  The  sights 
are  not  many. 

The  Cathedral  is  alarge  edifice  divided 
into  three  naves.  It  ib  sombre,  and  has 
been  cruelly  disfigured  by  modernisers. 
The  elaborate  retablo  is  the  work  of  a 
French  sculptor  of  1638,  whose  style 
and  handling  are  Italian-like,  Gabrid 
Yoli  or  Joli ;  observe  also  a  picture  of 
the  11,000  virgins,  on  right  of  transept, 
by  an  excellent  Yalencian  painter,  An- 
tonio Bisquert ;  the  very  fine  diapel  de 
la   Epifania,  the  well-carved  clasdcal 


silleria,  the  retaUo  in  Capilla  de  los 
Reyes,  also  by  Bisquert ;  the  coro  screen, 
and  two  excellent  silver  eustodioi,  one 
especially  of  the  ]^teresqne. 

Ckuirdy  <f  Samiiaffo. — A  first-rate 
retablo,  and  a  grand  Dead  Christ,  by 
Bisquert,  whom  study  attentivdy  here, 
as  his  works  are  very  scarce,  and  lus 
style  almost  unknown. 

Ohapd  of  d  Salvador  contains  the 
odebrated  miraculous  image  pf  the 
'  Cristo  de  las  tree  Manos.* 

Torre  do  San  Martin, — A  square 
Moorish  bdfiy  tower.  It  rises  over  an 
ogival  arch,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
entrance  gates  of  this  gloomy,  solid 
Aragonese  dty.  Kotioe  tiie  interlaced 
detdk,  arab^ue  tracery,  and  varied 
azulejos. 

Church  qf  San  JPtdro. — Other  admir- 
able specimens  of  Bisquert's  are  the 
pictures  of  the  tutdars,  San  Joaquin 
and  Sta.  Teresa ;  the  fine  retablo  is  by 
Yoli.  In  the  cloisters  lie  buried  the 
odebrated  Amantes  de  Terud,  Juan  de 
Marcilla,  and  Isabella  de  Segora,  who 
died  1217,  and  whose  bodies  were  found 
perfectly  preserved  as  late  as  1665 ;  they 
were  brought  here  in  1708.  Thdr 
pathetic  story  has  formed  the  subject 
of  several  dramas  end  poems,  both  old 
and  modem,  from  Perez  de  Montdban 
and  Yaque  de  Sales  to  HartzembudL 

There  is  also  a  odebrated  aqueduct 
to  visit  here,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  part  of  Spain,  and  the  work  of 
Pierre  Bedel,  the  able  Frendi  engineer 
who  made  the  DarocaMina.  It  was  built 
in  1660,  and  carries  the  water  to  the 
town  from  a  hill  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
off,  and  over  140  stone  arches. .  Close  to 
the  city  the  double  arches  thrown  over 
ravine  measure  about  60  ft  span,  and 
160  ft  in  height  Those  of  the  lower 
stage  are  circular,  and  those  above 
Gothic.  From  Terud  several  roads 
diverge ;  one  leads  to  Cuenca,  riding 
19)  leagues  amid  Alpine  scenery  and 
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districts  hitherto  unezplorad,  tnd  said 
to  be  of  great  interest  to  geologists. 
The  highest  peak,  U  Muek  de  San 
Jnan,  is  6280  ft.  high.  There  is  also 
some  good  sport  Alharaicin  may  be 
made  head-quarters.  A  local  guide  is 
indispensable.  Madrid  can  be  easily 
reached  from  Cnenca  (see  Madrid  from 
Ouenca), 

Another  ronte,  snltable  forcairiages, 
leads  to  Oalataynd,  26  leagaes»  by  the 
old  Roman  road  from  Tarraco  to  Bilbilis, 
across  fertile  districts. 

The  third  route  constitutes  the  car- 
retera  between  Zaragosa  and  Valencia. 

Jeriea  is  crossed  ;  an  old  semi-Moor- 
ish city,  with  an  imposing  mined  castle. 
The  Palencta  is  crossed  on  a  fine  bridge 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Segorbe,  Juan 
de  Muhatones,  in  1570. 

StgorU, — 6200  inhabitants.  On  the 
slopes  of  two  hills  and  left  bank  of  the 
Palendft ;  a  bishop's  see.  This  very 
picturesque  end  ancient  city  possesses 
still  its  curious  Boman  walls  and  three 
fine  Doric  columns,  which  once  formed 
part  of  a  temple,  and  now  decorate  the 
fiifade  of  a  modem  pdUmo  belonging  to 
the  Duke  de  Medina  GelL  The  streets 
in  the  older  portion  of  the  city  are  pre- 
cipitous, ill-payed,  winding.  The  newer 
quartier  looks  commonplace,  and  con- 
tains no  objects  of  interest.  The  CatJu- 
dnU  is  in  itself  poor  and  indifferent, 
but  contains  a  yery  fine  retablo,  with 
pictures  by  Juan  de  Joanes,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Sayiour.  The  cloisters  are  of  good  style. 
In  the  Church  of  San  Martin  obeorye 
some  fine  pictures,  and  among  others 
the  Christ  in  limbo,  by  Ribalta,  and 
the  Vision  of  the  Tutelar. 

Seyeral  indifferent  yillages  are  now 
trayereed,  and  leaying;  on  left  the  Con- 
yent  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes, 
founded  1541  by  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
for  his  burial,  and  of  which  the  doisten 
are  worth  seeing,  we  enter  the  fertile^ 


sonny  Hnerta-  of  Valencia,  which  ws 
follow  for  some  time  before  this  dty  is 
reached. 

From  Baloarlo  Islands.— From  Pal- 
m%  touching  at  Tyisa,  yapores  oorreos 
leaye  on  Sundays  at  8  a.m.,  and  on 
Thursdays  the  Jaime  11.  at  8  p.ic.,direct 
The  former  leayes  Tyiza,  Sundays  at  6 
P.M.  (see  BaUarU  likmds). 


Thb  Climatx  of  Valenoia. 

ValenoU  is  situated  86*  2r  16*  K. 
lat,  and  8*  IS'  E.  long,  of  Madrid ; 
89*  28"  80*  K.  lat,  and  16*  84'  l6ng.  of 
Paris;  89*  28'  N.  lat,  and  0*  28'  W. 
long,  of  Oreenwich.  From  its  particu- 
lar situation,  being  as  it  is  sheltered  by 
lofty  hills  firom  the  cold  and  dry  con- 
tinental winds  which  blow  from  W.  and 
K.,  and  opened  and  much  exposed  to 
the  warm  moisture  of  the  sea-breeze, 
besides  its  high  latitude  and  being  built 
in  a  plain  teeming  with  yegetation, 
which  partly  owes  its  luxuriance  to  great 
and  constant  irrigation,  the  imperme- 
ability of  a  cUyey  and  calcareous  sub- 
soil, Valencia  possesses  sll  the  characten 
of  a  warm  yet  moist  temperature  essen- 
tially depressing.  According  to  Bli- 
liano's  Tables,  Romagosa's  *  Aho  Clinico 
de  Cingia,'  etc.,  the  preyalent  wind  is 
the  Leyanter,  which,  from  December 
1840  to  December  1841,  was  felt  622 
times,  whilst  the  western  was  felt  only 
206  times,  the  north  102  times,  and 
the  due  south  wind  (scorching  Sahara 
breath)  only  28  times.  The  Leyanter 
sweeps  oyer  the  Mediteiranean,  and 
therefore  absorbs  its  moister  yapours 
before  airiying  at  Valencia.  Thus  it 
tempf**8  the  summer  heat»  and  adds  but 
little  to  the  cold  in  winter.  When  the 
E.  wind  turns  to  S.  and  becomes  the 
dreaded  sirocco  (the  Roman  euros— S.E.), 
which  is  often  the  oase^  it  becomes  warm, 
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lowering,  oppsessiye,  though  it  oontmnee 
to  be  moist  The  W.  wind  comes  across 
the  denuded  plains  of  La  Manbha  and 
the  arid  sandy  plateaux  of  OSstile,  and 
breaihes  on  the  town  an  atmosphere 
burning  in  summer  and  oold  in  winter, 
always  diy.  The  8.W.  is  rainy  and 
precursory  of  storms.  The  mostdreaded, 
but  fortunately  the  rarest  of  all,  is  the 
Si ;  it  is  the  breath  of  the  desort,  and 
transforms  Yalenda  into  an  o^en,  be- 
sides which  it  crosses  the  marshes  and 
rice-grounds  near  the  Albufera,  and 
thus  IB  chaiged  with  mephitio  paludian 
miasms ;  the  yery  sky  then  becomes 
iron-grey,  birds,  insects,  and  plants 
show  signs  of  depression,  and  man  lies 
prostrate. 

Main  is  not  frequent  The  ayerage 
number  of  days  ia  88,  on  'an  arerage  of 
five  years.  According  to  D.  Edwin 
Lee,  it  rarely  rains  unlees  with  an  £. 
wind.  The  autumn  and  spring  are 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  dew,  especially 
in  winter,  is  very  great ;  and  as  much 
as  67*  (after  Sauasure's  hygrometer) 
have  been  calculated  during  eight 
months. 

Temperature. — The  ayerage  heat  iB 
18*  ia' ;  winter,  11'  4' ;  spring,  17*  8* ; 
summer,  24*  9';  autumn,  19*  ^,  the 
thermometer  seldom  falling  to  zero,  and 
neyer  below.  Snow  is  among  things 
unknown.  This  medical  station  ia 
placed  within  the  third  isothermic  zone, 
determined  by  Alex.  Yon  Humboldt, 
on  the  line  which  crosses  Naples,  Cape 
Matapan,  St  John  of  Hese,  and  Ben- 
der-AbassL 

Influence  on  ffeaUh  and  IXeease — 
The  market-place  is  here,  as  ebewhere,  a 
faithful  and  palpable  eyidence  of  tJie 
peculiarities  of  the  climate ;  and  here 
local  proyerbs  are  not  to  be  scorned. 
Thus  the  Zaragozans,  who  drink  bad 
water,  which,  being  muddy,  etc,  has  a 
bad  influence  on  the  health,  say  : 

Mag  oomerno*  d«  lo  que  bebemos. 


WhUst  the  Yalencians  say : 

Game  et  yerdiua ; 
Verdura  et  agua ; 
Hombres  lon  mngeres, 
Y  mugeret,  aada. 

The  influence  of  this  climate  is  there- 
fore depressing,  not  stimulating.  This 
is  exhibited  in  the  people,  who  are 
pale^  with  a  flabby,  pnJSed-up  skin, 
and  a  great  predisposition  to  corpu- 
lence. The  drains  of  the  town  are 
badly  managed,  and  the  Leyanter 
often  brings  with  it  the  abominable 
emanations  of  the  Yall,  near  the  Bazafa. 
The  streets  are  sunless ;  the  houses 
high  and  ill-aired.  The  water  drunk  is 
dxitwn  firom  a  well,  with  which  each 
house  is  furnished;  it  is  considerably 
chaiged  with  lime,  and  therefore  does 
not  dissolye  soap,  and  makes  the 
yegetables  hard.  It  often  impedes  easy 
digestion,  and  is  disagreeable  to  taste. 
Globules  of  quicksilyer  haye  been 
sometimes  found  in  the  water,  as  there 
is  a  deposit  of  it  which  goes  througb 
the  day  stratum  which  passes  under 
the  town  at  a  depth  of  2  ft  only,  and 
from  E.  to  W.  (Bomagosa).  The 
climate  is  suited  to  those  of  neryous 
temperament^  whose  skin  is  dry  and 
the  sensibility,  great  and  irritable. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature  caused  by  the  change  in  the 
sea  and  continental  winds,  bronchitis, 
quinsy,  pneumonias,  and  pulmonias  are 
frequent  During  the  hot  season  if 
iced  drinks  be  taken  in  excess,  gastric 
feyers^  diarrhoea,  etc.,  immediately 
ensue.  In  cases  of  consumption  this 
climate  is  not  fayourable,  especially 
when  the  symptoms  are  as  yet  of  an 
alarming  character;  and  it  is  known 
to  haye  often  preyented  the  hemop- 
tysia ;  but  in  cases  of  tertiary  symp- 
toms it  should  be  carefully  ayoided, 
for  it  would  proye-  deadly,  owing  to 
its  dissolyent  and  depressing  character. 
N^ected  catarrhs,  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  summer,  especially  among 
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the  lower  orders,  frequently  terminate 
in  conmimption.  Pisa  is  the  climate 
which  has  the  greatest  similarity  with 
that  of  Yalencia,  both  as  to  its  nature 
and  its  influence  on  health  and  disease. 
On  the  whole,  Valencia  possesses  a 
good  climate — very  warm  and  most 
genial  The  inhabitants  along  the 
marshes,  rizales,  eta,  are,  of  coane^ 
the  prey  to  agae  and  other  consequent 
affections;  but  those  of  the  town  are 
and  look  healthy.  Mortality  is  1-81. 
In  1861  there  died  18  aged  between 
90  and  100.  The  number  of  births, 
18-1.  Dyspeptic  patients  might  also 
derive  advantage  from  this  dimate. 
The  doctors  are  good,  but  English 
medicines  not  easy  to  obtain. 

Mean  atmoipheric  pressure  .    76a  56 

„     annual  temperature    .  .19.4 

Temperature,  maximum  (June  96)  at 

9A.m: 39.0 

Temperature,  minimum  (Jan.  90)  at 

9A.M 5.0 

Number  of  rainy  days  .        .       .        '53 
Quantity  fallen  ...    413.0 

^oCsZa— Fonda  del  Cid,  Plaza  del 
Arzobispo— well  situated ;  pretty  good. 
Hotel  Villa  de  Madrid,  in  Phiza  de 
Villarosa — ^better  attendance.  Fonda 
Hotel  de  Paris.  They  are  all  some- 
what deficient  in  comfort  and  as  to 
cuisine. 

CaavM, — Veiy  good  ;  open  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night 
Foreign  papers  ;  admission  for  eight  to 
fifteen  days  by  application  to  a  resident 
member. 

Cafis. — ^The  best  cafds  are  de  Amau, 
Galle  de  Zaragoza,  del  Teatro,  Del  Cid, 
etc. 

Post  Ofllo6.--Offices  in  Plaza  de  la 
Pelota  No.  6.  Open,  for  apariado  and 
foreigners'  list,  from  7  to  9.80  A.M., 
from  10.80  A.M.  to  8  P.M.,  and  from 
4.80  to  6  P.M.  letters  must  be  sent 
half-an-hour  previous  to  departure  of 
mails.  From  Madrid,  comes  in  at  11.80 
night  and  11.80  morning;  leaves  4.46 


mornings  8.80  evening.  From  Barce- 
lona, comes  in  at  10  morning,  leaves  at 
1  P.M.  From  Marseilles,  Fridays  at 
8  iuM.,  and  leaves  Thursdays  at  8.80 
A.M.  There  are  buzones  in  Galle  del 
Mar,  del  Cuarte,  Phiza  San  Frandsoo^ 
railway  station,  etc.  A  letter  takes 
81  days  to  EngUmd,  8  to  Pari%  1  to 
Madrid. 

Telegraph  Q^tee.— At  the  Gtobiemo 
Civil,  Galle  de  la  Purisima,  Kos.  1  and 
8.     Open  daily. 

Oarziaffe  Fares.~Gal^ches  are  very 
rare,  and  without  a  tari£  The  usual 
consequence  is  the  Tartans,  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  arabi  of  the  Moor.  We 
recommend  the  uninitiated  to  begin  by 
the  suspension  vehicles,  the  others  being 
d  la  hauteur  only  of  those  who  can  bear 
jolting. 

Tariff. 


Tartan  AS. 

3  wheels  and 

The  couTM  (carrera)  . 
Byihe  hour — 

The  first  hour  . 

Each  successive  hour 
For  a  whole  day . 

4'- 

6 

4 
30 

sr. 

7 
5 

50 

8r. 

10 

8 

80 

The  suspension  (or  spring)  tartanas 
(de  Muelle)  are  paid  Ir.  per  course,  Ir. 
per  hr.  and  lOr.  per  day  more  than  the 
above. 

From  7  to  12  night  the  fares  are 
paid  one-half  extra,  and  double  from 
12  to  dawn.  There  are  stands  in  the 
principal  streets  and  plazas.  Oonven- 
tionsl  prices  for  excursions  outside 
the  town.  From  stations  or  diligence 
offices  to  hotels,  Ir.  to  2r.  a  parcel, 
2r.  a  person. 

^oMa— Del  Hospital,  of  Espinosa, 
and  the  new  Gasa  de  Bafios,  opened 
frY)m  April  to  October. 

* 

Oeneral  DesoriptiozL  —  Valencia, 
the  Sultana  of  Mediteiranean  dties, 
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robed  in  the  loose  speiUing  wliite  of 
her  fltraggliiig  honsefl,  lies  softly  em- 
bosomed amid  high  palms  and  deep* 
green  orange-trees,  with  her  feet  lazil j 
bathing  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  Oriental  chaiaoter  i$  stamped  here 
ereiywhere ;  the  magio  Huerta,  three 
leagues  square,  which  surrounds  it^  is 
but  a  laige  orchard,  watered  by  the 
most  ingenious  means  through  a  thou- 
sand rills  and  pipes^  which,  after  eight 
centuries^  remain  and  look  the  same  as 
when  the  Moor  first  constructed  them. 
Here  the  earob,  flax,  the  orange  and 
citron,  the  palm  and  the  midberry, 
grow  with  a  wild  luxuriance.  Nature 
seems  to  exceed  her  usual  strength 
and  fecundity,  and  displays  what 
great  and  constant  moisture  and  a 
burning  sun  can  produce  (see  General 
Information :  AgrieuUwn),  The  city 
is  walled,  and  flanked  by  massiye 
towers,  and  with  four  monumental 
gates.  On  the  K.  side  flows  the 
Guadalaviar  or  Turia,  oyer  which  are 
five  large  and  picturesque  bridges. 
The  interior  of  the  dty  is  striking  and 
pleasing.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
macadmised,  excepting  those  of  8t 
Fernando  and  that  of  £1  Mercado  ;  the 
consequence  is  mud  when  it  rains, 
and  an  insupportable,  thin,  sight- 
destructiTe  dust  in  summer,  which 
constant  watering  does  not  allay.  The 
CaUe  de  Gaballeros  is  the  finest  and 
most  curious ;  that  of  San  Yicente  is 
the  longest;  the  widest  that  of  La 
Buzafa.  The  Galle  del  Mar  is  the 
most  animated ;  and  the  locally-noted 
blankets,  articles  of  dress,  etc.,  are 
to  be  seen  in  Calle  de  los  Mantes. 
The  principal  gates  are  Puerta  de 
Serranos,  which  dates  1849,  and  El 
Cuarte  of  1444,  on  the  Cuenca  road. 
The  old  waUs,  built  up  by  Pedro 
lY.,  in  1856,  are  battlemented,  and 
haye  retained  aU  their  picturesque- 
ness,  and  must  not  be  omitted  by  the 
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artist  The  principal  squares  axf^ 
Plan  de  la  Constitucion,  where  we  see 
the  town-hall  and  apse  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  that  of  San  Frandsoo,  a  former 
conyentnal  garden,  and  now  filled  with 
trees  andboaehes ;  de  Santo  Domingo ; 
and  the  finest  that  of  La  Aduana, 
which  was  laid  out  by  General  Suchet 
The  Mercado^  once  the  site  of  tourna- 
ments^ bull-fights,  and  jousts,  is  well 
worth  a  yislt ;  for,  besides  the  Lonja, 
and  seyeral  other  edifices  here,  tiie 
finite  enormous  in  size  and  mostyaried, 
the  yegetables,  the  dresft,  and  Langue 
d'Oc,  spoken  by  the  lower  classes,  will 
not  (ail  to  interest 

The  old  houses,  some  yery  curious 
and  fine,  are  generally  low,  sombre, 
mysterious-looking.  Those  more  re- 
cently built  are,  on  the  contrary,  high, 
gaily-coloured,  blue,  rose,  and  cream, 
etc.,  decorated  witii  yery  light  and 
elegant  iron-gilt  balconies,  charming 
glass  miradores,  and  cool,  pretty  patios, 
taH  of  flowers  and  witii  fountains. 
Yalencia  is  now  awakened  from  the 
lethargic  sleep  which  she  shared  with 
her  sister  maritime  towns  along  that 
coasts  and  engaged  in  the  busy  life  of 
trade,  and  its  handmaids  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  The  improyement 
of  its  port,  the  railway  connecting  it 
with  the  capital,  of  which  it  has  become 
the  Brighton  of  waterless  scorched-up 
Madrilefios  in  the  summer,  haye  con- 
tributed to  this  renewal  of  prosperity. 
The  shipping;  to  England  especially,  is 
brisk  and  actiyely  kept  up  ;  and  tiiere 
IB  speculation  and  some  banking.  In 
a  social  point  of  yiew,  Yalencia  is  dull, 
and  not  hospitable;  there  is  some 
society,  all  of  the  intimate  and  tertuUa 
style^  amongthe  merchants  and  the  few 
noblemen  who  reside  here.  The  theatre 
is  good  and  much  frequented,  the  pro- 
menades charming  and  the  fair  Yalen- 
cianas,  Yenetian-like,  bionde  e  gras- 
sotte,  'ont  un  doux  sourire  triste  sur 
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la  bonohe^  on  tendre  rayon  blea  dans 
le  regard ;  oes  noiis  demons  de  la 
Haerta  ont  pour  femmet  des  anges 
blanca.'  There  are  no  booing  and  Tery 
little  art ;  the  CSathedral  and  Mnaeo 
are  in  reality  the  only  aighta^  and 
one  long  day  will  soiBce  for  t£em  ;  bat 
to  the  real  artist  there  will  be  ample 
oompenaation  in  the  atody  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  market  and  on  the 
Muelle ;  and  of  the  aeenery  in  the  en- 
▼irona  and  by  the  sea-aide. 

Hiatorioal  Notioow — ^The  name  Ya- 
lendamaymeantheeityof  Bal,  ormaybe 
'  darivedfromtheTiatinValentia,  strength, 
pow^r,  as  Bo^u^  in  Greek,  signifies  the 
same.  It  was  probably  an  early  Phoe- 
nician colony,  and,  according  to  LiTy» 
was  granted  by  Junius  Brutus,  who 
was  consul  in  Spain,  to  three  yeterans 
of  Yiriatus,  188  B.a  Pompey,  who 
was  defeated  by  Sertorius  on  the  banks 
of  the  Turia,  destroyed  it  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Sertorius^  became  a  co- 
lonia  and  the  capital  of  the  Edetani 
The  Goths  took  possession  of  it»  418 
A.O.,  and  the  Berbers  under  Yussnf, 
714»  who  enlarged  the  small  Roman 
circuit  which  the  Goths  had  preserred. 
The  Moorish  line  of  walls  once  extended 
from  the  Temple  to  Puerta  de  Serranos, 
GaUe  del  Sagrario,  Portal  de  Salinas, 
Galle  de  Las  Dansas ;  then  went  on  by 
OaUe  Nuera,  that  of  Oernjeros,  which 
it  left  half-way ;  tamed  to  the  right  by 
Homo  de  la  Pelota,  to  Oslle  de  Barce- 
lona, Plaza  San  Yicente  ;  tumed  to  left 
behind  San  Jorge,  and  by  the  side  of 
present  Sta  Tomas  retained  to  the 
Temple.  This  last  circuit  was  enlarged 
by  Pedro  lY.  in  1866.  The  wall  shows 
the  external  line.  At  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  Arab  races  all  over  Spain, 
the  Syrians  obtained  this  portion.  In 
1020,  an  independent  kingdom  was 
founded  here  by  Abel-Ajds,  which 
lasted  till  1094.  A  lesgue,  aided  by 
the  Cid,  was  then  formed  against  its 


princes.  This  hero  besieged  the  town, 
which  at  last  surrendered  A.D.  1094-& 
Here  he  goTcmed  as  a  crael  and  abso- 
lute dictator  untU  his  death  in  1009. 
No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of  his  death 
spread  over  the  land  than  the  whole  of 
the  AlmoniTide  army  hastUy  marched 
against  the  dty  that  Ximena  defended. 
In  the  plains  of  Cuarte  the  two  armies 
were  soon  in  presence  of  each  other. 
The  Ouistian  army,  greatly  reduced 
in  numbered  placed  the  body  of  the 
Gid  upon  his  well-known  steed 
Babieca,  at  whose  sight  the  terrified 
Moors  opened  way,  and  the  Oastilians 
withdrew  in  all  hasten  abandoning  a 
dty  whidi  they  oould  no  longer  de- 
fend. It  waa  recaptured  from  the 
Moors  September  28,  1288,  by  Jayme 
d  Conquistador,  who  added  it  to 
Aragon.  The  Yalendana  formed  part^ 
under  the  warlike  kings  of  Aragon, 
of  scTeral  important  military  and  naysl 
expeditions,  with  which  Roger  de 
Lauria's  name  is  sssodated.  It  waa 
brought  under  the  Spanish  crown  by 
the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Yalenda's  prosperity  waa  now  at  an 
end.  The  Morisooes,  who  had  created 
its  sirength  end  power,  oaltiyated  the 
yegas  and  huerta,  had  been  its  magical 
ardiitects,  and  had  raised  its  wondrous 
palaces  and  bridges,  were  expelled  by 
Philip  II.,  1609  ;  and  the  war  of  suc- 
cesdon,  in  whidi  it  dded  with  the 
Ardiduke  of  Austriai,  dealt  the  death* 
blow.  Iti  faeros  were  taken  fivm  it 
by  Philip  Y.  after  his  victory  at  Al- 
mansa.  During  the  Peninsular  War, 
the  dty  rose  to  defend  the  throne  of 
Ferdinand  YII. ;  the  monk.  Padre 
Rico^  headed  the  mob ;  Canon  Cairo 
organised  it ;  Moncey  was  beaten  back ; 
but  on  March  6, 1810,  Suchet  easily 
captured  the  town,  which  was  all  con- 
fbsion,  and  the  usual  fighting  for  power 
and  personalidades  between  Blake  and 
the  Junta.    Queen  Christina  abdicated 
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hen;  Espartero  waa  named  Regent, 
and,  in  1848,  Kanraei  waa  laiaed  to 
the  Grandesa,  with  the  title  of  Dnque 
de  Valencia.  It  ia  emphatically  called 
*  Valencia  del  Gid,'  aa  haring  been  the 
court  and  capital  of  that  baUad  hero. 

Slghta.— Cathedral,  Gdegio  del  Pa- 
triarca,  Minor  Ohnrchea,  Loiga,  Uni- 
yeraity,  Picture  Gallery  (Mnaeo),  Pli- 
Tate  Honaea^  etc 

«i(9flTiL  HUUmoai  ifo<Ma.— All 
religiona  haye  aonght  to  erect  their 
principal  templea  on  the  aite  of  those 
which  they  came  to  destroy,  and  here^ 
aa  in  almost  eyery  dty  in  Spain,  the 
present  Sta.  Maria,  Christian  ohnroh, 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  mosqne, 
which,  in  turn,  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Diana,  dedicated  by  Pub. 
and  En.  Scipio  to  that  goddess.  The 
present  cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop 
Fr.  Andr^  de  Albalat,  who  laid  the 
first  stone^  June  22,  1262.  It  waa  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  Valdomar  in 
1482,  and  was  modernised,  especially 
the  interior  and  portions  of  the  exte- 
rior, in  1760.  Its  popular  name  is  La 
Seo  (The  See),  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
cathedrals  in  Spain  which  are  wanting 
in  intrinsio  interest  or  that  deriyed 
from  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art 

Siykf  ProporHoM, — ^The  interior  is 
classical ;  the  exterior  mostly  belongs 
to  the  Gothic  of  the  ISth  and  16th 
centuries ;  the  length  is  €60  it.,  and 
the  width,  taken  from  the  transept, 
216  ft. 

JBacUrior. — It  has  three  principal  por- 
tals. The  MigueieU  entrance  ia  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower  de  San  Miguel,  and 
opposite  to  the  fine  street  de  Za/ragoza, 
The  tower  del  Micalet  rises  162  ft.  high, 
but  was  intended  by  its  architect,  Juan 
Frank,  to  haye  be^  860  ft.  high.  It 
is  octi^nal  in  plan ;  the  circumference 
is  equid  to  its  height  It  is  diyided 
into  four  stages,  the  lower  being  quite 
plain,  and  the  upper  one,  or  belfry, 


enriched  with  elegant  crooketed  pedi- 
ment! oyer  the  windows  and  panel* 
ling.  The  yiew  fnxoi  the  top  is  one 
of  the  inoet  striking  in  Spain  and  must 
not  be  omitted.  ThA  entrance  itself  ia 
of  a  poor  hybrid  style^  Gotho-dassioal, 
and  none  at  alL  The  statuea  of  local 
aaints  are  yeiy  indifferent,  the  beat 
sculpture  here  being  the  relieyo  repre- 
senting a  gloria  with  angels,  and  the 
Virgin's  monogram,  etc.,  by  Ignado 
Vergara.  Thid  Portal  de  lo§  ApoMea  Ib 
o^valf  with  figures  of  yiigina  and  sera- 
phims.  The  third  is  in  a  square,  not 
far  from  the  Arohiepisoopal  Palace, 
and  called  del  Palan.  It  is  eiroular, 
early,  and  curious.  Obaenre  oyer  the 
door  fourteen  small  heads  sculptured  in 
a  row  under  the  cornice,  half  male  and 
the  other  female  heads.  These  repre- 
sent the  seyen  knights  who  were  married 
to  young  women  of  seyen  neighbouring 
yillages,  and  constituted  the  ancestors 
of  Valendan  nobility.  Obsenre  also 
the  rich  traceries  on  the  rose  window, 
the  gabled  canopy  oyer  the  arch,  and 
oyer  this  again  a  crocketed  pediment, 
with  tracery  on  the  spandrd&  It  is 
a  fine  work  altogether,  and  must  be 
ascribed  to  architects  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. 

IfUarior. — Consists  of  three  nayes 
divided  by  twenty-fiye  square  piers  with 
Corinthian  pilasters.  It  is  heayy  and 
wanting  in  harmony.  The  dmborio 
and  transept  are  fine^  and  of  the  16th 
century.  The  noble  lantern  dates  1 404. 
The  lateral  nayes,  some  27)  ft  wide, 
go  round  the  high  chapel  and  form  in 
its  circular  termination  eight  small  cha- 
pels, ffigh  Chapel,  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Alfonso  de  los  Cameros  in  1682, 
is  all  of  precious  marbles.  The  forma 
altar,  of  silyer,  was  burnt  in  1498,  then 
restored,  to  be  again  melted  and  destroy* 
ed  by  the  French  in  1809.  Obeerye 
carefully  the  fine  door  panels,  with  six 
pictures  by  Pablo  Areggio  and  Frances- 
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CO  Neapoli,  both  papib  of  Leonardo  da 
Yind,  1505,  to  whom  they  are  asoribed 
by  many  connoiaaears.  They  were 
painted  for  Bodrigo  Boigia  (Pope  Bor- 
ffM,  celebrated  alike  for  hia  yioea  and 
aplendid  protection  to  artiata).  The 
anbjecta  are  from  life  of  Ghrist  and  the 
Yiigin.  The  freaco  waUa  are,  or  rather 
were,  by  the  aame  artiflta.  Here  the 
work  of  reatanracion  has  been  aad  also. 

Ooro, — ^The  ngaa  are  modem.  The 
walnnt  atalla  are  daamcal  and  plain. 
The  iraaeoro  ia  decorated  with  fine  ala- 
baater  acenea  from  Scripture,  in  alto- 
relieyo,  date  1466.  In  the  tranaaltar 
are  a  fine  platereaque  tomb  and  ezceUent 
painted  glaaa. 

OhapeU — ^These  are  mostly  of  no  in- 
terest Notice  only  GapUla  de  San 
JPedro,  where  part  of  the  old  grand 
retablo  ia  kept.  Obaerye  the  Savionr 
by  Joanea,  and  Jesus  giving  the  keys 
to  St  Peter,  by  Palomina  Over  the 
baptismal  font^  a  laige  Juanea,  Baptism 
of  the  Saviour.  Over  the  door  of  one 
of  the  three  sacristies,  and  close  to  them, 
observe  two  fine  Ribaltas — Christ  mock- 
ed before  Pilate,  and  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  a  copy  of  Seb.  del  Piombo  now 
in  the  Madrid  Picture  Qallery ;  and  a 
Deposition,  by  Bellino.  In  the  eacris- 
iiaiati  Saviour  and  Lamb,  by  Joanea, 
and  an  exquisite  Holy  Family  by  Joanes. 
Joanea'a  Last  Supper  is  finely  coloured, 
also  a  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  by  Joanes, 
a  gem,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  Sto. 
Tomas  de  Yillanueva,  by  Joanea,  and 
£1  Beato  Ribera,  by  Ribalta,  a  good  St 
John  and  the  Lamb,  by  Antolinez,  and 
a  St  Francis,  by  same. 

The  lUlieario  ia  not  intereating. 
Here  is  one  of  the  numerous  authentic 
'santo  cali2^'  said,  of  course,  to  be  the 
very  one  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  but 
it  is  fine  aa  a  piece  of  medisval  silver 
work ;  observe  the  pattern  also.  The 
temoa  are  truly  magnificent,  aome  of 
them  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  St. 


Paul's  (London)  Roman  Catholic  orna- 
ments, and  represent  subjects  from  life 
of  the  Saviour ;  there  is  also  a  missal 
which  belonged  to  Weatminater  Abbey ; 
and  the  spurs  and  bridle  which  belong- 
ed to  D.  Jayme  el  Conquistador,  and  of 
which  he  made  a  present  to  his  master 
of  the  horse,  Juan  Pertnsa,  the  day  he 
entered  Yalencia. 

Ths  ChapUr-room  dates  1858,  and  is 
very  fine.  In  the  Altar  de  San  Miguel 
is  a  Yirgin,  amall  but  beautiful,  by  Sas- 
aofeirato,  soft  and  exquisite.  In  the 
sala  capitular  is  a  fine  crucifix  carved  by 
Alfonso  Cano,  and  most  authentic.  In- 
quire for  a  portrait  of  the  Priest  Agneaio^ 
by  Joanes. 

Oajrilla  de  San  Sebaatian. — Several 
Orrontea,  the  best  is  his  picture  of  the 
Tutelar. 

CapiUa  de  Scm  JMrc-^A  Christ 
with  Chalice  and  Wafer,  by  Joanes; 
Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  by  Ribalta. 

Ohnroh  of  the  Oolegio  de  Oorpna, 
or  del  Fatriarca. — A  classical  church 
founded  by  Archbishop  Juan  Ribera  in 
1586,  and  finiahed  in  1605.  The  chapel 
ia  a  noble  structure,  designed,  it  is  said, 
by  Herrera.  It  is  purposely  rendered 
dark  (the  windows  are  small),  so  as  to 
make  the  church  ceremonies  more  im- 
pressive ;  there  are  a  fine  sacristia  and 
good  dasaical  cloisters. 

The  Pidwree. — But  the  great  and 
principal  attraction  here  ia  the  picturei^ 
which  are  numerous,  mostiy  originals, 
and  excellent  examples  of  the  Yalencian 
achool,  the  Ribaltas  especially  beiug 
humeroua  and  magnificent  In  the  first 
chapel  to  the  lefl^  on  entering^  is  the 
Saviour  with  Saints  visiting  San  Yi- 
cente  Ferrer  on  his  sick-bed,  a  master- 
piece of  Ribalta ;  good  colouring;  grand 
composition.  On  High  AUar,  a  superb 
Last  Supper,  by  Ribalta.  The  Judas 
in  the  foreground  is  the  portrait  of  an 
exacting  shoemaker  by  whom  he  waa 
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constantly  pestered  for  psyment  Most 
Venetian-like  in  oolonring.  The  effect 
of  chiaroscnro  is  wonderful  Over  this, 
bnt  too  high  to  be  seen  well,  is  a  Holy 
Family  by  same.  The  two  pictures  on 
the  sides  of  the  altar,  representing  Christ 
Bearing  the  Gross  and  Christ  at  the 
Column,  are  ascribed  to  Juanes.  The 
fresco  cupola  represents  the  martyrdom 
and  mxrades  of  the  tutelar,  by  Bartol- 
om^  Matarana,  and  is  indifferent.  In 
the  sanctuary  is  a  fine  Espinosa,  repre- 
senting the  Hartyrdom  of  St  Peter. 
In  the  relicario^  the  altar  is  painted  by 
Juanes.  Here  is  also  kept  a  fine  ivory 
Florentine  crucifix,  which,  howeyer,  is 
surpassed  by  the  admirable  one  in  the 
church,  which  is  among  the  finest  earr- 
ing in  Spain — the  workman  is  not 
known.  In  the  sak  capitular  are  kept 
four  good  pictures  by  Juanes  Stradanus. 
In.the  rector's  room  are  some  fine  pic- 
tures— ^viz.  Portrait  of  the  Founder  by 
Juan  de  Zariftena ;  Christ  in  the  Gar- 
den of  OUres,  by  Ribalta ;  Christ  at 
the  Column,  by  same ;  Portrait  of  a 
Beata,  ditto ;  a  Christ  Bearing  the 
Cross,  by  Morales. 

N,B, — Ladies  are  allowed  to  visit 
only  the  chapel,  but  gentlemen  may,  on 
application  to  the  keeper,  enter  the  co- 
legio.  Tourists  should  by  no  means 
ne^ect  to  witness  in  this  chapel  the 
grand,  impressiye^  though  theatrical 
ceremonies  on  eyery  Friday,  at  10  A.M. 

Santo  Tomas  delAOongregaoion.' 
The  only  attraction  here  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Leonardo  da  Yinci,  representing  a 
Virgin  and  Child.  The  light  is  bad. 
The  chief  merit  lies  in  the  colouring; 
and  high  but  easy  flnUhing 

Baa  Andres. — ^A  yeiy  fijie  plater- 
esque  portal,  the  interior  indifferent, 
but  possesses  good  pictures  by  Ribalta, 
Vergara,  Orrente,  Cameron,  and  other 
worUiies  of  the  Valendan  school 

Stos.  Juanes. — A   Conoepcion  by 


Juanes,  which  he  produced  sfter  pre- 
paring himself  by  confession,  fluting 
and  prayer :  the  finest  Juanes  in  Val- 
encia ;  fine  Genoa  marUes,  canred  by 
Italian  artists,  and  firescoes  painted  by 
Palomino.  Oyer  high  altar,  a  grand 
Dead  Christ,  by  Bibalta,  and  frescoes 
by  Csmaron.  The  Sa  Peter  and  Paul 
are  of  the  style  and  school  of  Espinoea. 
The  Churches  of  the  San  Esteban  and 
Sta.  Oatalina  were  formerly  mosques, 
so  was  £1  Temple,  so  called  beoanse  it 
once  belonged  to  tiie  Knights  Ten^lars. 
Odua  Natalieia^  where  the  popular  and 
much-reyered  patron  of  the  town,  San 
Vicente  Ferrer,  was  bom,  was  situated 
Oalledel  Mar  No.  91 ;  the  site  of  which 
is  marked  by  an  oratorio. 

San  Nicolas. — ^A  museum  of  Juanes. 
HiB  best  are  Last  Supper  and  a  Head 
of  Christ,  behind  the  high  altar.  The 
former  is  not  inferior  in  painting  to  the 
Purisima  Concepcion. 

Piotnre  Gallery. — Open  from  9  A.1C. . 
to  8  P.M.,  daily.  This  proyindal  musec^ 
established  in  the  former  Conyent  del 
Carmen,  contains  600  or  700  pictures 
which  were  collected  from  the  different 
conyents  suppressed  in  1886,  in  the  pro- 
yince.  It  is  the  third  largest  and  most 
important  in  Spain,  and  idthou^  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rubbish,  possesses 
seyeral  yery  fine  specimens  of  the  Val- 
endan school,  which  is  alone  to  be 
studied  here.  (See  General  Informa- 
tion :  Painien.)  The  best  pictures  are 
placed  in  the  Sala  de  Juntas ;  the  rest 
are  to  be  hunted  about  the  galleries. 
As  usual*  the  catalogue  'esta  en  prepa- 
radon,'  and  therefore  the  present  num- 
bers sre  likely  to  undeigo  changes. 
The  Juanes  haye  been  generally  spwed 
by  the  greedy  restauradores.  The  Bi- 
baltss  haye  not  escaped  so  well,  snd 
are  oyer-yamished. 
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CfHUecU  Lid  of  thepriticipdl  Ptdum 
anUaimid  tn  (hit  CfaUery:— 

Juana  (bom  1628  ;  died  1607). 

Vol.  289»  844,  S46.  SftTionn,  in  Ub 
URuil  Btjle,  and  Tuying  little  finom  the 
weU-known  attitude.  The  latter  of  the 
three  is  somewhat  reddish,  but  the-ez- 
pression  la  ftill  of  diyine  loTe  and  gen- 
tleness. The  first  two  exhibit  great 
vigour  and  delicacj ;  thej  are  on  a  gilt 
gnmnd,  which  gires  their  saperb  colour- 
ing great  relief^  and  they  are  so  min- 
utdj  finished  that  eyeiy  hair  of  the 
beard  may  be  distingnished. 

286.  Assomption  of  the  Yiigin,  on 
a  yellow  background.  The  angels  are 
admirable,  the  expression  equally  so, 
and  the  colouring  almost  Yenetian.  The 
Saviour's  Head,  on  the  right  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  portrait,  is  injured. 

San  Francisco  de  Paula  leaning  on  his 
Staff,  formerly  at  the  Convent  de  los 
Minimos,  very  broadly  painted,  and  one 
of  his  best  hoe. 

JHJfoUa  (bom  1661 ;  died  1628). 

412,  69.  Two  Viigbs.  The  latter 
has  been  ascribed  to  Y  ergara. 

Assumption  of  the  Yiigin.  The  Yir- 
gin  and  Child  are  well  drawn. 

San  Yicente  preaching.  The  attitude 
good,  and  expression  exoeUent  For- 
merly at  Convent  de  Sto.  Domingo. 

San  Francisco,  formerly  at  Convent 
de  los  Capuchinos, 

870.  St.  Michael  conquering  the 
DeviL  Said  to  be  in  imitation  of  Guido's 
style ;  finely  coloured. 

864.  Yiigen  de  Porta CoeU.  'The 
Child,  and  a  head  to  the  left,  very  ex- 
quisite ;  well  drawn  and  nice  colouring; 
but  the  features  of  all  the  figures  are 
large  and  uninteresting'  (Hosldns). 

850.  San  Isidro  (not  San  Isidoro,  as 
Mr.  Hoskins  has  it).  Fine  expression 
of  peasant,  somewhat  uniform  in  colour. 

262.  St  Frauds  embracing  Christ 


upon  the  Cross,  reminds  one  of  aii  at 
moat  similar  subject  by  MuriUob  at  the 
Provincial  Picture-Qallery,  SeviUe ;  the 
colouring  has  become  too  dark. 

264.  A  Crucifixion,  by  Juan  Ribalta, 
much  figured.  This  once  important 
painting,  better  drawn,  perhaps,  than 
coloured,  was  the  painter's  work  when 
he  was  only  eighteen  1 

268, 266,  268,  260,  represent  SS. 
John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  Bruno.  '  The 
flesh  very  hrown'  (Hoskins). 

220.  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin,  ex- 
quisitely finished.    Small  in  size. 

JBipinoM  (bom  1600 ;  died  1680). 

112.  San  Luis  Beltraa.  AeavaUer 
firing  a  pistol  at  this  saint,  who  had  re- 
proved Idm,  and  indebted  for  his  life  to 
the  miraculous  intervention  of  God;  the 
image  of  Christ  issuing  from  the  pistol's 
barrel  instead  of  the  ball.  The  pic- 
ture, though  ii^ured,  possesses  most 
of  the  qualities  of  this  painter — ^bold 
and  powerful  drawing;  Michael  Angel- 
esque  attitudes,  anatomy,  and  expres- 
sion. 

878, 876.  The  Presentation  at  the 
Temple  is  the  best 

420,  421,  428,  424.  Yiigin  and 
Angels.    Excellent  drawing. 

270.  Communion  of  the  Magdalen. 
*  The  white  cloth  in  her  hand,  and  the 
head  and  garments  of  the  priest,  are 
admirable'  (Hoskins).  The  priest  is  a 
portrait  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  ordered- 
the  picture. 

280.  Jesus  Bearing  the  Cross. 

414  and  420.  Series  of  paintings  re- 
presenting the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian King ;  ii\jured,  but  still  fine. 

100.  Transfiguration.  Somewhat  in- 
jured, but  excellent 

OrrmU  (bom  1660  ;  died  1644). 

160.  Sto.  Dominga  A  scene  from 
his  life  which  represents  the  ssint,  who, 
having  called  to  life  a  man,  is  accused 
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of  murder  and  exonflrmtod  by  the  mur- 
dered man. 

Prooeeaioii  in  honour  of  the  YizgiiL 
Very  good. 

852.  A  Tiigiii,  St  John,  the  Mag- 
dalen ;  and  840,  three  small  paintingB, 
representing  St  Francl^  a  Biahopy  and 
a  St  Christopher. 

206.  San  Jacinto  and  San  Luis. 

Bomu, 

78  and  74  (in Salads  Juntas).  Death 
of  St  Jerome,  beantifnl ;  and  FlageUb- 
tion  of  the  Saint,  excellent  In  the 
catal<^e  of  1860  tiie  former  is  ascribed 
toKaroh. 

897  to  814.  Hard  bat  most  enrioiis. 
The  best  are  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and 
897,  HeU  and  Porgatoiy. 

164.  Adoration  of  the  MagL 

888, 884.  St  Sebastian,  and  Christ 
Bearing  the  Gross.  'The  latter  the  best» 
almost  equal  to  his  master,  Joanes' 
(Hoakin«). 

¥^y  AfUcnio  de  FiUamuva  (bom 
1714). 

Series  of  pictures  from  Life  of  St 
Francisco  de  Assis,  of  no  great  ralne. 

Oaspar  d$  la  Butrta  (bom  1646 ; 
died  1714). 

146.  Adoration  of  the  MagL  Power- 
fully drawn. 

Jo$rfd4  Vtrgcura  (bom  1726). 
466,468,470.  Of  no.  great  merit 

\JOfln4mjm* 

92.  Vision  of  S.  Pedro  PasonaL  Well 
coloured. 
880.  Viigin  and  Child.    Excellent 

JSi&am. 

Of  this  great  Valendan  master  there 
is  but  little  here. 

706.  InSalade  Juntas,  to  the  rights 
Is  a  fine  Martyrdom  of  San 


The  8mta  T§nta  is  eoEoellent^  but 
has  been  much  rttimtada, 

Mareh. 

Four  grand  batallas,  powerftdly 
drawn  ;  great  moTsment  and  life. 

19,66.  St  Jerome  and  St  PanL 
Ribera-like.  Ascribed,  the  fomiflr  to 
Pknesi  the  latter  to  QasulL 

ViemU  Lopeat, 

In  one  of  the  galleries,  449,  La  Vir- 
gen  de  la  Merced.  The  group  of  angels 
are  portraits  of  his  children ;  the  eldest 
son  is  actually  j»Mor  d§  eamarOk 

Ooya, 

Aohanning  portrait  of  a  lady,  all  life, 
freshness^  and  espa&olismo. 

Otrome  Bo$(h  (SI  Boko), 

ObserFC  the  three  curious  pictures, 
once  at  the  Convent  de  Sto.  Domingo, 
representing  the  Crowning  with  Thorns, 
the  Christ  at  the  Pillar,  and  Christ  in 
the  Garden.  These,  precious  data  for 
the  yet-to-be-written  history  of  carica- 
ture, were  intended  to  ridicule  the  usual 
exaggerated  types  represented  in  holy 
subjects. 

278.  Sta.  Teresa,  by  Vaccaro,  signed 
with  his  monogram. 

Inquire  for  the  interesting  Capilla  de 
la  Vida  (1279),  and  observe  the  charm- 
ing Viigin  ^»^u>\\{ng  the  Infant  Deity  to 
read. 

In  the  oocrdofria,  or  secretary's  room, 
notice  a  good  unfinished  portrait  of 
Bay  eu,  by  Goya,  and  a  portrait,  also  by 
the  latter,  of  Ustere^  the  great  Spanish 
engrayer. 

The  tifo  small  portraits  of  Murillo 
and  Velazquez,  in  the  SaU  de  Juntas, 
are  ascribed  to  these  two  painters,  (f) 

262  has  been  eiToneoudy  ascribed  to 
Andrea  del  Sarto^  whose  style  of  colour- 
ing has  been  simed  at  with  little  sue- 
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Then  is  no  acnlptnre,  except  a  good 
group  hy  Yeigara,  representing  St 
Michael  destroying  the  Devil.  It  is 
oolmtred. 

The  Aoadmnlft  de  Bellas  Artes,  in 
the  same  locality,  was  established  by 
Charles  III.,  whence  its  appendage  '  de 
San  Osrlos.'  The  papils,  who  number 
200  to  800,  are  allowed  to  study  gratis. 

Frirate  GkJltoles.— There  are  seve- 
ral,  as  the  Yalendans  were  always  a 
polite,  refined  people,  fond  of  art  al- 
ways, and  at  one  time  not  less  so  of 
books.    These  galleries  maybeyisited 
on  application  by  writing  or  card. 
QaUery  of  el  SeAor  La  Quadra  .-— 
St.  Franoii;  by  Zurbaran,  excel- 
lent. 
Christ  and  the  Yiigin,  ascribed  to 

Murillo. 
Joanea. — ^Two  small  paintings  of 

Saints. 
OonreKo. — St  John  and  the  Lamb. 
Franeiaeo  Rerrera  el  VUjo. — ^Death 
of  St  Joseph ;  bold,  and  alto- 
gether yery  fine. 
Lm$  Tristan, — ^A  priest 
Oardiucei  (Fineeiuio).— Christ 
AUnuo   Oano. — Christ  at  the  Co- 
lumn. 

The  figura  kDeeling  before  our  Sariour 
very  exquisite,  and  the  composition  of 
this  little  picture  Teiy  good.  (Hoe- 
kins.) 

MuriUo, — Two  landscapes  with 
flocks  of  sheep,  signed. 

At  the  PrMiiOf  in  Uie  Qoyemor's 
priyate  rooms^  there  are  also  some  pic- 
tures^ amongst  which  seyend  Eibaltai. 
Obsenre  especially  a  Deposition  and  a 
Replica  of  the  Museo's  Crucifixion ;  a 
Crucifixion  by  jBonnasd;  agoodiforcA; 
by  Joomu^  St  Jerome,  Sta.  Armonica, 
San  Francisco  de  Assis,  Sta.  Clara — 
yery  highly  finished* 

Picture-OalUryo/Ckmdede  FiUarwl 
— ^A  beautiful  Joonsa,  representing  three 


subjects— yiz.  Yiigin  and  Child,  St 
John  and  Eyangelistii.  St  Joseph  and 
St  Catherine. 

0(nuU  qf  Fairmnfi  CfaUsry.^-'A.  fine 
Sapinoaa,  Deposition  from  the  Cross ; 
four  Battle  Scenes^  by  Juan  de  Toledo, 
a  Yalencian  painter  (bom  1611) ;  a 
Supper  at  Emmans,  by  Bibalt^ 

In  the  palaceof  Karqu^de  laRomana 
are  six  excellent  Camarons,  and  seyeral 
Joanes'  and  Goyas. 

The  ooUection  of  Sefior  Campo,  t^ 
Salamanca  or  Hudson  of  Yalencia»  is 
numerous  and  good. 

Iionja.— This  building  was  raised  by 
Compte  in  1482,  on  the  sight  of  the 
Alcazar,  built  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Moorish  king  Al-hakem,  and  which 
the  Cid  inhabited.  It  is  Gothic,  and 
•  of  no  great  effect  In  the  interior  is  a 
spacious  noble  hall,  with  an  elegant 
entrance^  ISO  feet  long  by  76  ft  idie, 
which  is  diyided  into  three  nayes  by 
most  elegant  fluted  spiral  Solominio 
pillars,  of  which  only  eight  stand 
isolated.  The  upper  stage  of  the  left 
wing  is  elaborately  decorated,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  striking  parapet,  with 
circular  medallions  enclosing  heads. 
The  general  effect  of  the  edifice  Is  most 
pleasing.  The  building  is  used  as  the 
Silk  &changeL  The  garden,  with 
shady  walks,  is  fiill  of  orange-trees  and 
sweet-scented  flowers^  and  canopied  by 
a  spotless  blue  heayen.  This  is  an 
enyiable  place  for  transacting  business^ 
combining  poetry  with  negodoB, 

The  Audiencia  is  a  noble  building, 
spacious  and  lofty,  of  16th  centuiy. 
In  the  haUs  inside  are  a  series  of 
not  indifferent  portraits  of  Yalencian 
worthies. 

Aduana. — The  Oustom-House  dates 
1758.  It  is  now  the  Fabrica  de  Cigar- 
ros,  employs  8500  women,  and  pro- 
duces about  120,000  Iba.  of  tobaoca 
Permission  is  granted  by  the  director 
toyisitit 
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The  tUk-momufadwnn  are  actiye, 
and  some  800,000  lbs.  are  yearly  pro- 
duced, with  which  yelTets  and  other 
stnffii  are  made.  The  aUk  prodaced  in 
thia  hot  climate  is  yerj  fine  and  delicate, 
but  the  atofia  are  inferior  in  workman- 
ahip  to  Lyona  and  Snglandf  and  are 
not  lasting. 

Iiibrariea.— The  Public  Library  of 
the  Uniyeraity  consists  of  40,000  Tola. 
A  Taluable  collection  of  Bibles,  early 
editions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chorch ; 
an  excellent  and  precious  collection 
of  books  of  chiyaliy  worthy  of  Don 
Quixote ;  a  reiy  early  edition  of 
Tiiant  lo  Blanch;  the  Poem  of  La 
Concepdon  de  la  Yirgen,  printed  in 
1474.  It  is  also  rery  rich  in  editions 
of  16th  oentoiy.  Open  daily  from 
9  A.M.  to  1  p.x. 

Biblioteea  del  Art»bispado. —The 
palace  was  formerly  a  corn-exchange. 
The  chapel  contains  some  good  pic- 
tures. The  libraiy  possesses  10,600 
vols.  ;  open  from  9  to  12  A.M.,  and 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  admit- 
tance gratis.  See  the  few  but  Taluable 
MSS.  which  have  been  saTcd  from  the 
fire  in  1812.  The  fine  priTate  libraiy 
of  Se&or  D.  Vicente  SalT&  numbers 
8000  Tols.,  and  possesses  some  curious 
MSS.  and  excellent  specimens  of  old 
Spanish  binding. 

PriTate  Hooaea.— We  recommend 
the  ia9ade  of  house  of  Marqu^  de 
Dos  Agues  (Casade  las  Bocas)  for  its 
excellent  sculpture,  though  it  borders 
on  the  churrigueresque ;  tiiat  of  Conde 
de  Pinohermoso,  La  Bomana,  and  the 
earlier  ones  here  and  there  in  Galle  de 
Caballeros.  The  artist  should  not  fail 
to  yirit  the  Mercado  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  Plaza  de  Sta.  Catalina,  the 
portion  or  barrio,  N.K,  between  the 
Puertas  del  Mar  and  del  Beal. 

Gardens,  Fromenadea,  Theatres. 
— There  are  some  Tery  pretty  gardens 
in  the  euTirona^  interesting  for  speci- 


mens of  African  and  American  plants, 
which  grow  here  with  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  natiTe  dimes.  Yisit^ 
especially,  JBl  Sotanico,  now  belonging 
to  a  German  banker  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Bttling ;  that  of  the  DMv^rsiiy  (a  card 
of  director  required);  of '  La  Boca,'  in 
Oalle  Oofradia  de  Ice  Sastres ;  of  D. 
Andr^  Sandio,  of  Count  de  Parsent^ 
Campos,  etc  The  Jaidin  de  la  Beina 
is  the  best;  seen  on  Thursdays  with  card 
of  Sr.  Intendente  dd  Beal  Patrimonio: 
orange-trees  are  seen  here  in  all  their 
splendour. 

The  most  fadiionable  paseo  in  win- 
ter is  the  Alameda,  from  8  to  6  p.m., 
N.E.  of  the  dty,  between  two  bridges 
on  the  Turia,  driving  and  walking. 
The  driTing,  or  rather  standing,  of 
Tartanas  in  a  row,  leading  to  open-air 
tertulias,  Ib  quite  a  sight  The  summer 
promenade  is  the  diarming  Glorieta, 
from  9  to  11  p.  u.,  where  the  band  plays. 
It  is  laid  out  with  box,  orange-trees,  and 
palms. 

The  Yalencians  are  Tery  fond  of 
cock-fighting  and  pigeon-shooting;  so 
amateurs  may  expect  some  'amuse- 
ment at  the  Pechiria  on  Thursdays, 
and  BelLidero  de  Qallos  m  the  Llano  de 
la  Zaidia,  on  Thursdays  and  Sunday 
aftemoona    * 

The  Plasa  de  Toros  ia  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  was  built  1860. 
The  corridas  here  are  excellent,  the 
Yalencians  being  fond  of  OTerything 
that  leads  to  fight,  blood,  and  death. 
Their  gesticulations,  their  exdtement 
at  these  spectades,  are  Tery  local 
'Mare  Deu  1'  * Becontrapacho  de  c.,' 
and  other  similar  'desahogos,'  fill  the 
air. 

N.B. — Excellent  duck-shooting  at  La 
Albufera.    See  bdow. 

Theatrea.— Two  good  theatres.  The 
Teatro  Prindpal  is  the  most  fashion- 
able, dates  1882;  operas,  sarguelas, 
dramas,  good  companies ;  ladiea'  toil- 
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cites  aie  'en  eridenoe.'  Taatro  de 
k  Princesa,  on  the  site  of  «  OonTeiit 
de  la  Puridad,  dates  1868  ;  comedies^ 
danoesystc.  There  is,  besides,  a  hippo- 
drame,  et& 

Oroftt  Holidays.— The  principal  is 
El  Dia  de  San  Yioente^  the  tutelar  of 
Valencia.  The  5th  of  April,  his  bap- 
tism, is  commemorated  with  dressed 
characters,  eta  The  miracles  of  the 
saint,  which  are  represented  in  the 
streets  during  his  '  Novenario,'  mnst  be 
studied  for  their  medi»yal  character. 
The  principal  must  then  be  sought  at 
Mercado  Grande,  Placa  de  la  Congre- 
gadon,  Fros  alt,  etc  The  procession 
del  Corpus  is  yeiy  fine  and  charac- 
teristic. 

Dlreotor7.—CbrMu2«.  —  KB,M.'b — 
Charles  Barrie,  Esq.,  Calls  del  Tomo 
de  San  Cristobal  No.  6.  ^ranee — 
M.  Ed.  Fleury,  Plaza  de  las  Barcas 
No.  28.  AuiMor—'D.  Mariano  Royo, 
Oalle  de  Caballeros  No.  60.  Belgiwn 
— ^Henry  Trenor,  Esq.,  Calle  del  Trin- 
quote  de  Caballeros  No.  8.  Prussia — 
p.  Yicente  Ferrer,  of  Bartnal,  Calle 
Tomo  de  San  Cristobal  No.  2. 

^^iiUierr.— Messrs.  Trenor,  Calle  Trin- 
quete  de  Caballeros  Na  8,  an  old- 
established  English  house ;  Messrs. 
Whiter  Uano^  and  Monand. 

Money  Ohangsr, — Calle  del  Mar  No. 
'61. 

Dodon, — ^Dr.  Battle  ;  speaks  Eng- 
lish and  has  resided  in  England ;  he 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
There  is  slso  a  French  doctor.  Boncal, 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  is  a  good 
apothecary. 

BookseUtrs. — Mallen ;  Aguilar,  Calle 
del  Mar ;  Cabrerizo  in  Calle  de  San 
Vicente. 

JBaopedUkmimirss,  — ^  Feimont,  Calle 
del  Mar,  and  by  Lopez's  steamera. 

Ftffimsr  and  JfatrtlrMfer.—Titfon, 
46  Calle  del  Mar. 

AlbaeeU  Km/vts  and  Do^^srt.— Qood 


specimens^  half-a-yard  long,  for  40r.,may 
be  had  in  ahops  in  Oalle  de  San  Vicenteu 

iSV£b.— Puchals  y  Santalo,  PUuta  de 
San  Lorenzo. 

Mantas  VaUntianas. — These  Tuious- 
coloured  Oriental  plaids  or  blankets  are 
often  purchased  for  door-hangings,  sofas, 
etc  The  best  shop  is  Vicente  La- 
jam's,  Oslle  Lo^ja  del  Aceite  (which 
see  m  jNuaeml),  nesr  the  market  A 
good  ordinary  manta,  including  tassels, 
may  be  bought  for  70r.,  the  largest  and 
best  to  be  had  for  $8  (160r.) ;  it  must 
then  be  of  the  stuff  called  Ula  de  la 
rosa.  The  fringe  is  called  el  JUeo^  and 
the  tasselated  work  si  goto.  They  can 
be  sent  from  the  shop  to  Liverpool,  cost 
littie,  and  are  free  of  duty,  but  pay  in 
France  The  blue  Morellana  blankets 
are  much  cheaper. 

Aminos  are  yery  well  made  here ; 
Tisit  the  fabrics  at  Manises,  a  Tillage  in 
the  enyirons. 

Local  Jewels. — ^Visit  the  Flateria,  for 
the  local  ear-rings  worn  by  the  peasantry, 
who  formerly  wore  precious  stones  of 
great  yalne;  some  may  still  be  seen, 
but  are  fast  disappearing.  Obserr^the 
different  shapes  de  uva,  de  tnanto,  de 
barco,  the  sUrer-gilt  comb  {la  pintela), 
etc 

Oraaffes.— These  are  sold  outside  the 
gates  for  a  mere  song;  and  in  the  Mer- 
cado for  Ir.  to  2r.  a^lozen.  They  are 
placed  oyer  a  hoop,  and  those  that  fall 
through  are  left  aside  They  are  ex- 
quisite Melons  and  sandias  are  here 
in  their  natiye  land.  Obserye  how  they 
are  piled,  how  weighed.  The  Valencian 
dechures  he  sees  &ree  uses  in  a  sandia 
(water-melon)— mating,  drinking,  and 
washing  his  &cc 

On  Thursday,  at  12  o'clock,  tourists 

should  not  fail  to  witness  the  sitting  of 

the  Tribunal  de  las  Agues,  under  the 

porch  of  the  cathedral,  and  which  de- 

I  cides,  without  appeal  on  aU  matters, 

'  dissgreements,  etc,  connected  with  the 
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diBtribation  of  water  for  iirigatioii  of  the 
Huerta.  It  ii  compooed  of  aeren  Sin- 
dicoe  elected  by  and  among  the  horte- 
lanos  themaelTes.  This  oiuioiiB  demo- 
eratio  instltntion,  which  has  always 
exercised  a  salntary  inflaence,  was 
esUblished  by  the  Hoon»  and  has  been 
respected  by  ereiy  GoTomment 

Bzoursions  to  HnrWedro^  Bargasot^ 
Lake  of  Albnfera,  efeo^ 

Murriedro.— By  rail,  1st  cL,  12r.  ; 
2d  oL,  8r. ;  8d  d.,  6r.,  indnd^  re- 
torn  ;  time,  1^  hrs.;  three  trains  a-day. 
Stotion  of  Outollon  (Barcelona),  and 
Yalenda  railway.  Antiquaries  should 
not  leave  Valencia  without  yisiting  the 
site  and  ruins  of  Sagnntum.  Im^— 
Parador  de  DiligendaflL  Population, 
6900  inhabitante  ;  on  the  Palenda,  and 
once  a  seaport,  but  the  sea  gradually 
retirod  3  m.  farther.  In  the  space  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  town,  excaya- 
ticDS,  pureed  without  funds,  method, 
or  intelligent  direction,  turn  up  now 
and  then  Roman  remains  of  value  and 
interest  It  is  a  virgin  land  of  ruina^ 
worthy  of  a  Botta  or  a  Layard,  but,  in 
the  words  of  Longfellow,  is  truly  past 
here  and  '  cannot  come  back  again ; ' 
and  oneof  theilnest  mosaics  in  the  world, 
found  out  by  chance  in  1795,  as  the 
Catalu&aroad  was  undeigoing  repairs, 
has  disappeared,  periem  ruiniB/  It  was 
24  ft  long  by  12  ft  wide,  and  repre- 
sented Bacchus  riding  a  tiger  and  hold- 
ing the  thyrsus,  amid  wine-growers^ 
bacchantes,  etc.  The  modem  town 
(Murviedro  is  derived  fh>m  muiri  veterea, 
mwras  vi^oa)  is  miserable^  and  silent^ 
as  befito  the  tomb  wherein  sleep  the 
gloiy  of  Rome  and  the  bones  of  genera- 
tions of  heroes.  iSbtgtm^m  was  founded 
by  the  Greeks  of  Zante.  Ito  si^ge  by 
Hannibal  can  only  be  compared,  for  the 
heroism  of  the  inhabitants,  to  those  of 
Jerusalem,  Numantia,  and  modem 
Zaragoia.     The  town  succumbed,  but 


was  the  cause  of  tbe  second  Punic  war/ 
It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
much  celebrated  for  ito  edifioes,  strong 
position,  ito  mint— which  struck  twenty- 
seven  different  coins — ^ito  theatre,  and 
red  pottery,  the  calicea  Sagnntini  of 
Kartial  (xvl  108). 

The  principal  ruins  are  :  —  The 
Theatre,  on  a  slope  above  the  town. 
It  belongs  to  the  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  built  with  small  bluish 
stones,  beautifully  cemented,  so  as  to 
appear  like  huge  entire  blocks.  It  is 
aacribed  by  some  antiquariea  to  the 
Sdpios,  by  others  to  the  Bmperor 
Claudius  Germanicus.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  preserved  specimen  that  can  be 
aeen  anywhere,  not  excepting  Italy.  All 
the  prindpal  distributions  of  the  Roman 
theatre  are  extant — the  soenium,  pro- 
scenium, postcenium,  chorus^  and  or- 
chestra ;  tiie  thirty-three  tiers  of  grees 
(gradus)  on  which  the  spectetors  sat  and 
stood,  the  especial  entrances  for  the 
knights,  magistrates,  people,  women, 
etc.     It  could  easily  hold  1200  persons. 

Oa8tillo.^Here  are  traces  of  Sagun- 
tine  walls,  serving  as  foundations  for 
subsequent  Roman  works,  upon  which' 
the  Moors  have  built,  and  then  the 
Spaniards,  strate  and  substrate  of  the 
convulsions,  revolutions,  primaiy,  secon- 
dary, tertiary  periods  of  Spain  histori- 
cal, alike  almost  in  formation  to  those 
which  geologiste  show  us  in  the  earth. 
The  dtadd  occupies  the  dto  of  the 
Saguntine  keep^  and  the  castle  that  of  a 
Roman  temple.  Here  the  traveller's 
attention  is  drawn  to  a  wonderful  echo, 
which  beate  in  sonorousness  and  extent 
all  the  lions  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  even  laner  than  some  in 
the  latter  country.  There  are  a  few 
mutilated  fragmento  of  sculpture  in  the 
gobemador's  rooms.  The  views  from 
the  castle  are  extensiye,  but  the  scene 
IB  one  of  desolation  and  neglect  The 
CHrciu  JiaxtmuB  has  almost  all  disap- 
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peared,  and  orchards  and  weeds  entomb 
the  ruins. 

To  Burgtuoi.'^lL  fayonrite  summer 
resort  of  the  Yalencians  on  the  road  to 
Tarragona;  diligences  daOj.  The 
only  attractiona  are  the  Moprish  mas- 
marras,  or  cayes,  where  the  com  was 
and  is  stiU  preserred  as  in  granaries, 
free  from  damp,  rats,  insects,  and  man. 
The  local  name  is  Siches,  the  Spanish, 
Silos;  they  number  fOTty-one  alma- 
cones  or  crypts,  very  deep,  yery  spacious 
under  ground,  and  coyered  by  a  black 
and  blue  jasper  payement,  which  seryes 
as  a  paseo,  and  from  which  the  yiew  of 
Yalencia  and  surrounding  orchards  is 
fine  and  pleasant ;  they  can  hold 
22,270  cahices  of  com. 

To  SI  Orao,— By  rail  Sf m.,  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  during  the  season,  trains 
leaye  and  come  back  eyery  half-hour, 
for  8r.,  2r.,  and  Ir.  A  pleasant  driye 
in  a  tartana  for  lOr.  SI  Cfrao  {Orado, 
Grades,  aUps  to  the  sea) — 2786  inha- 
bitants. The  summer  lounge  of  the 
Yalencians,  who  come  for  sea-bathing 
in  the  Oaba&al,  where  decent  Alquerias 
may  be  hired  by  the  month  on  mode- 
'rate  terms.  A  good  hotel  during  the 
season,  and  at  all  times  a  well-proyided 
Englidi  grocery  shop,  kept  by  Duke, 
where  soda-water,  ales,  butter,  etc,  can 
be  had.  The  port  is  not  completed, 
but  works  on  a  considerable  scale  are 
going  on  to  enlarge  it,  and  two  piers 
are  to  prolong  the  Muelle.  The  Tem- 
porado  de  los  Ba&os  is  yery  gay,  and 
Madrilenians  flock  thither  by  thou- 
sands. The  baths  are  thatched  with  rice- 
straw,  and  are  yery  superior  to  any  on 
that  coasts  but  the  water  to  Englishmen 
will  appear  lukewarm.  Boats  from  and 
to  steamers,  a  tariff,  4r.  each  person  ; 
2r.  for  a  portmanteau,  etc. 

TV  Lake  qf  Alht/tr».^By  nSi  (Yalencia 
and  Madrid  line)  to  as  far  as  Si/la,  which  is 
close  to  the  lake,  13  kil.,  in  93  m.  (mail  train), 
for  5r.  33c  ;  4r.  3c.,  etc.  This  great  U^^oon, 
•rhich  must  some  day  or  other  be  dried  up  for 


agricultuial  purposes,  is  some  S7  m.  in  dmmi* 
ference,  19  ft.  being  its  greatest  depth.  Nino 
hours  are  required  to  go  round ;  5^  hours  by 
the  land  side,  and  s|  hours  by  the  sea  side.  It 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  <^)en- 
ing  on  the  S^  which  is  often  choked  up,  but 
can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  The  lake 
is  fed  by  the  Turin  and  Acequia  del  Rey.  It 
betonged  once  to  the  Condes  de  Las  Torres, 
was  given  to  Godoy  (Principe  de'  la  Pas), 
and  now  n  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Suchet, 
in  xSis,  was  made  by  Napoleon  Due  de 
TAIbufera,  after  the  capture  of  Valencia. .  It 
was  at  that  time  valued  at  about  ;£8oo^ooow 
The  lagoon  fills  up  in  vrinter,  and  then  becomes 
a  wonderful  preserve  of  fish  and  wikl  fowl. 
There  are  upwards  of  seventy  sorts  of  birds 
who  bred  in  the  reeds  and  busl^  and  in  such 
mjrriads  that  the  heaven  is  sometimes  darkened 
by  their  flight;  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  the 
Jo/a,  etc,  are  most  abundant  and  excellent. 
The  dehcaa  betvfeen  the  sea  and  lake  teems 
with  gallinetas  (woodcocks),  rabbits,  etc  On 
xith  and  asth  November  shooting  and  fishing 
are  allowed,  when  500  or  600  boats  skim  the 
water,  and  the  ague-stricken  farmers  living  in 
Chosas  see  a  merrymaking  and  a  rain  of 
ptstta*.  Besides  these  public  dasrs,  shooting 
permits  are  sometimes  granted,  by  applying  to 
Intendente  del  Real  Patrimonio,  at  Valencia. 

Bocikt  of  RifertMct.  —  u  '  Observaciones 
sobre  U  Historia  Nat.,  Geogr.  Agric,  Pobla- 
don  y  Frutos  del  Reino  de  Valencia,'  by 
Joseph  Cavanilles ;  Madrid,  Imprenta  Real,  a 
fol.  vols,  with  prints.  The  author  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  Spanish  botanists.  The 
antiquities  here  are  well  examined,  and  the 
information  to  be  derived  great  and  reliable. 

9.  '  Disertacion  Historica  d«  la  Festividad  y 
Procerion  del  0>rpus,'  at  Valencia ;  explaining 
the  symbols,  ^aso$,  etc ;  most  curious  and 
interesting,  by  Mar.  Ortiz;  Valencia,  Orga, 
1789,  4to. 

Tarragona,— X.  'Tarragona  monumental,' 
by  Alvifiana,  y  Bo&rull  y  BrocA  ;  Tarragona 
Aris  y  Tumet,  1849,  a  vols.  4to. 

a. '  Diilogo  sobre  los  Barros  Antiguoa  de 
Tarragona,'  by  Foguet,  MS.  Establishes  the 
difference  between  the  Barros  Tarraconenses 
and  those  of  Murviedro,  as  Spanish  antiqua- 
ries usually  give  the  name  of  Sagundnos 
to  all  those  produced  during  the  Roman 
period. 

3.  '  Disertacion  sobre  Barros  y  Al&rerias  de 
Tarragona  en  tiempo  de  los  Romanes,'  by 
Gons  de  Posada,  fol.  MS.  Acad.  History 
(X087),  with  some  700  marks  and  signs  of  the 
iabrics,  Alcalltrts,  etc  FuU  of  erudition  and 
importance. 
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p0Ngi  (Monastery  near  Tamgon).  —  t. 
'  Poblet,  HI  Origen,  Fundacion,  Belkwt/  etc, 
by  A.  de  BolaniU  y  Brodt ;  Tamgona,  Ant. 
Boix,  1848,  ftro. 

TtrutL^t.  'Lm  Asiantet  de  Terael,  epopeya 
tragica,'  by  Yaqne  da  Salaa ;  Valanda,  May, 
1616^  Svo. 

a.  '  Nodctas  historicas  aobre  ka  Amantes  de 
Teniel,'  by  Antilkm;  Madrid,  Fueatenebro, 
s8o6|  ovo* 

3.  Hiatoria  de  loa  Aouuites  de  Teniel,  coo 
documentoa  justificatiToe/ etc.,  by  Gabaida; 
Valencia,  Oiga,  1849,  8n». 


^4grvri0#.— '  AntigOedad  de  la  IgL  Qitod.  de 
Segoibe,' I7  Vaiagnia,  Valeoda ;  Villagnu, 
xd44,4to. 

>  Murvudtp.—t,  *  Detcnpcion  del  Teairo  Sa- 
goBtino,'  by  Dean  Mart^  insetted  by  Pons  in 
ToL  IT.  of  Us  'Visage  de  Espafla.' 

a.  '  Disertadon  sobre  d  Teatro  y  CSroo  de  la 
Ciiidad  de  Sagunto  aboia  V.  de  Murviedro,'  by 
Palos^  Navairo :  Valencia,  Paol^  1793,  4to.  A 
print 

3.  'Viage  arquiteclooioo  de  F,^>aBa,  6 
Descripckm  del  Teatro  Sagvntino,'  fay  Orlis : 
Madrid,  Impienta  Real,  fi>L,  six  prints,  1807. 
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The  ancient  capital  of  Castile.  Capital 
of  proTlnoeof  samename;  bishop's  see, 
•nffiragan  of  Toledo;  pop.  43,861  (1861.) 

Bontea  and  OonTayaaoea.  —  {See 
eharL)  From  Madrid  by 
rail;  distance,  242  kiL; 
'time^  6  his.  60  m.;  fSues, 
Ist  cL,  97r.;  2d  cL,  72r.  76o.;  three 
trains  a-day.  It,B, — ^The  express  has 
only  1st  class  as  far  as  Bnigos^  then  1st, 
2d,  and.  8d  are  admitted.  Northern 
line  station  at  Madrid.  (See  for  details 
of  luggage-tickets  on  this  line,  Madrid 
and  Bayonne,)  For  information  re- 
specting the  rente,  see  Madrid  fiom 
Bayonne, 

From  Bayoxma  by  raiL — Bayonne 
to  Iran,  French  sendee  and  Paris: 
hoars,  1  hr.  16  m.,  8  trains  a^y; 
fares,  4fl  26a,  8f.  20a  2f.  86a;  dis- 
tance, 284  ^^  Then  leave  by  Spanish 
sendee  and  Madrid :  hoars.  Iron  to 
YaUadolid,  12  hrs.  20  m.  (mail),  foar 
trains  ;  889  kiL  ;  fares,  Ist  d.,  171r. 
60a;  2d  cL,  128r.  60a ;  8d  cL',  77r.  60a 
Baffets  at  Miranda,  Bnrgos,  and  BaAoa 
(See  for  details,  Madrid  from  Baffonne,) 

From  Burgos,  by  rail,  line  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid;  time,  8  hrs.; 
distance,  121  kiL ;  ikres,  47r.  60a,  eta 

From  Iieon,  Oriedo,  Vico,  Oo- 
runa,  eto.,  see  those  names. 

From  Salamanoa*  To  Medina  del 
Campo,  by  diligence  (see  Salamanca), 

From    Salamanca,    by   Zamora, 


whence  by  rail,  84  hoars.     Idne^  Mad- 
rid to  Bayonna 

Biders  may  go  12  leagaes 
by  Calzada,  Cabo,  and  Oor- 
^rales,  to  Zamora,  by  rail  to 
Medina  del  Campo,  84 ;  2  trains  a-day ; 
following  most  of  the  roate  below :~~ 

lUttartuy, 
Salamsnca  to  Fuente  Sauoo* 
Zamora        .... 

Toro 

ViUaerte  .... 
Tordesillas  .... 
Siauwcas  .... 
VaDadolid    . 


6 
6 
6 
3 
5 
4 


n 


n 


n 


$i 


16  boon,  i4ar.  3s 

Faxes  between  Zamora  and  VaDadolid,  beri., 
Sor. ;  int,  tot.  ;  imp^,  6or. 
Tordesillas  and  VaDadolid, 
beri.,  3ar. ;  int,  aSr.;  imp,,  a4r. 
Simanras  and  Velladolid,  beri., 
X4r. ;  int,  xar.;  imp^,  lor. 

Description  of  Bonte. — ^This  route 
is  interesting  only  to  those  who  wish  to 
Tisit  SpanidL  towns  now  utterly  de- 
cayed, but  whose  assodations  witii  the 
early  and  medi»Tal  Spanish  history 
render  them  the  olject  of  the  artist's 
and  historian's  pilgrimaga  The  road 
is  fair  enough.  The  diligenoes  neither 
worse  nor  better  than  they  generally 
are— bad  enoagh  to  make  us  appreciate 
railways,  and  sufficiently  good  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to  stambling  jacas. 

*  From  Salamanca  to  Zvnora,  xa  L  by  dH  7 
hfs.  6or.;  from  Zamora  to  ValladoUd,  9  us. 
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Zamora. — ^Inns  :  Poaadft  de  la  Mo- 
reno del  Peto,  etc.,  all  wretched.  Popa- 
latlon,  8880.  A  yery  ancient  dtj,  pro- 
bably the  Ocellnm  dnri  of  the  Boman 
Itineraiy,  the  eye,  the  cap  of  the 
Dnero ;  the  actual  name  is  said  to  be 
the  Moorish  Samoriih  (Arabic^  tor- 
quoiaes).  Others  contradict  this.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  this  city,  being  consi- 
dered an  important  military  position, 
and  the  key  of  Leon,  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Oastilians  and  Moors,  and 
the  object  therefore  of  scTeral  sieges 
and  battles.  Al-Mannsoiir,  the  Attila 
of  the  Moors,  destroyed  it,  razing  it, 
mart  mo,  to  the  ground ;  but  achieving 
this  not  without  resistance^  which 
went  so  fur  as  to  deserve  the  proverb, 
*i  Zamora  no  se  gan6  en  una  hora' 
(986).  Zamora  was  rebuilt  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  about  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century.  It  was  near  its  walls  that 
Yellido  Dolfos  was  murdered,  October 
7»  1072,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by 
Don  Sancho,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
five  Moorish  kings  brought  him  tribute 
and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  the 
Champion  Prince,  Gid  (Seid)  Cam- 
peador. 

Sights.— The  OcUhedral,  under  the 
advocation  of  the  Transfiguration  of  the 
Lord,  is  Byzantine,  and  dates  from  the 
Cld's  own  time.  Observe  the  S.  en- 
trance, the  truncated  tower  and  arches, 
the  capitals  of  the  pillarB,  the  rose-win- 
dows, dmborio,  and  dome.  The  re- 
tablo  is  fine,  of  alabaster,  with  red 
jasper  pillars  and  bronze  ornaments  ; 
the  subject  is  the  Assumption,  and 
above  is  the  statue  of  the  Redeemer 
opening  His  arms  to  His  mother  and 
to  mankind.  The  stalls  date  1490, 
and  are  Tedesque  in  style,  and  elabo- 
rately carved.  Among  other  tombs 
that  of  Bemardus,  the  first  bishop 
(1149) ;  near  the  door  that  of  the  con- 
fessor of  Ferdinand  I.,  Bishop  Pedro 
(1264) ;   an  early  retablo   with   very 


early  pictures,  ascribed  by  some  to 
Fernando  Gall^gos^  in  OapUla  de  San 
Miguel,  are  worth  dose  examination. 
The  cloisters  of  1691  were  modernised 
when  partly  rebuilt  in  1621. 

La  Magdalena,  of  the  12th  century, 
belonged  to  the  Templars,  and  is  a  very 
fine,  perfect,  and  well-preaerved  example 
of  that  style. 

Among  prout-bits  we  may  select  the 
Plaza  de  los  Momos,  for  its  quaint 
houses;  the  ruins  of  Dofia  Urraca's 
palace^  built  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
city  (Dofia  IJrraca  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  who  granted  Zamora  to 
her,  in  1066} ;  the  uaUif  bishopric,  and 
dose  to  the  latter  the  ruins  of  a  house 
in  which,  se  dice^  lodged  the  Gid.  We 
shall  mcffdy  mention,  for  the  sake  of 
ecdesiologistB,  thensmes  of  thechurdies 
of  San  Vicente^  San  Migud,  and  Sts. 
Maria  de  la  Horta. 

Toro.  — 7000  inhabitants,  on  the 
Duero,  and  in  the  S.  extremity  of  that 
boundless  plain  called  Tierra  de  Cam-' 
pos,  the  granary  of  Spain  and  rival  of 
Sicily ;  a  name  of  which  it  would  be 
worthy  were  it  better  cultivated,  more 
densely  peopled,  and  the  roads  im- 
proved. This  very  andent  town,  now 
decayed,  with  but  a  few,  and  those  not 
very  interesting^  edifices  (such  as  Torre 
del  Bd6^  house  de  los  Fonsecas,  and 
Byzantino-Gothic  Golegiata),  has  played 
an  important  part  in  Spanish  histozy. 
It  was  often  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Castile,  and  the  scene  of  tragic  events, 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  so  frequent 
in  the  annals  of  medieval  Castilian  his- 
tory. Here^  for  instance,  it  was  that 
Alfonso  XI.  assassinated  the  Infante 
Don  Juan  (1827) ;  here  that  Don  Pedro 
el  Crud  and  his  rival  brother  came  in 
turn,  reigned  some  days,  and  were  done 
homage  ta  The  Cortes  were  often  as- 
sembled here^  and  enacted  that  code  of 
municipal  laws  and  regulations  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  '  Las  Leyes  de  Toro ;' 
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and  finally,  it  waa  here  that  the  Oortaa 
aoleninlj  xeoogniaed  the  li^ts  of  Qnij 
Jane^  and  proclaimed  hw  and  her  frail 
hnaband,  Philippe  le  Bd,  king  of  Spain, 
with  the  regency  of  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholia  MbralsB  de  Toro,  situated  a  few 
miles  ftirther,  claims  thehononr  of  hay- 
ing giren  birth  to  the  great  Qaeen  Isa- 
belUL 

At  Vmalar,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Homilla,  is  preserred  the  post  on  which 
were  stack  and  exhibited  the  heads  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  Gomnneros  (see 
Toledd),  Padilla,  Braro,  and  Maldon- 
ado,  who  were  put  to  death  April  28, 
1521,  haying  been  made  prisoners  at 
the  battle  which  they  fought  and  lost 
Their  remains  were  taken  up  in  1821, 
and  remoyed  to  the  cathedral  of  Za- 
mora. 

Tordesillas.— Hear  theDnero,  8600 
inhabitants.  Jnns;  Parador  de  Yal  de 
Huertos,  and  de  Tista  Alegre.  The  dtj 
contains  six  parish  churches,  among 
which  yisit  San  Antolin  for  the  fine 
sepulchre  of  Don  Pedro  Gons.  de  Alde- 
rete,  Gomendador  en  la  orden  de  San 
Juan  ;  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  local 
sculptor  Gaspar,  and  dates  1627.  This 
IB  a  beantihil  example  of  the  plater- 
esque.  Vint  likewise  the  nunnery  of 
Sta.  Clara,  which  oyerlooks  the  riyer, 
for  its  srtesonado^  and  Chapel  de  Sal- 
dafia  (Sal  Danha),  of  1486,  and  fine  re- 
tablo,  said  to  haye  belonged  to  Juan  II. 
To  this  conyent  Oasy  Jane,  the  mother 
of  Charles  Y.,  retired  to  die,  watehing 
to  the  end  the  coflin  of  her  faithless 
Felipe  el  Hermoea  She  died  April  11, 
1686,  aged  seyenfy-six,  one  of  the  many 
Spanish  monarchs  who,  after  a  long, 
wearisome  life-struggle,  were  wont  to 
seek  the  quiet  and  peace  found  in  those 
days  only  in  the  cool  solitary  cloisters, 
near  altars,  snd  amid  tombs.  Crazy 
Jane,  dying  at  the  nunnery  of  Sta.  Clara, 
her  son,  Charles  V.,  at  the  monastery 
of  Yuste,  and  PhiUp,  her  grandson,  in 


his  cell  at  the  Esooria],  did  no  more 
than  follow  the  example  of  the  Alfonsos^ 
Bermndosy  snd  other  numberless  kings 
and  queens  who  had  ended  their  exist- 
ence in  humility  and  prayer,  after  a  life 
of  pomp,  power,  and  often  excess.  Bao- 
naparto  was  lodged,  Dec  26, 1808,  in  a 
house  adjoining  this  conyent  Torde- 
sillas  was  the  centre  of  the  Communal 
moyement  until  the  defeat  of  the  ring- 
leaden  by  the  Conde  de  Haro. 

SIxnanoaa. — Ifma:  Fondadel  Puente, 
and  a  poor  Meson  de  los  Arrieroa  It 
may  proye  a  conyenience  to  those  who 
come  here  to  consult  the  szchiyes,  to  be 
proyided  with  good  letters  of  reoom- 
mendation  to  the  Arohiyeso  Mayor,  and 
to  some  dtisen  at  whoae  house  he  may 
be  more  comfortably  settled.  About 
two  diligences  snd  the  mail  return  daily 
to  Yalladolid,  in  which  seats  may  be 
obtained.  The  diligences  usually  pass 
at  8  P.M.,  and  the  hours  for  examining 
the  archiyes  are  from  0  ▲.m.  to  8  p.m. 
The  best  plan  (circumstances  permit- 
ting) would  be  to  hire  a  caniage  at  Yal- 
ladolid by  the  week  or  mon&.  It  is 
about  1}  hr.'s  driye,  snd  onebould  then 
ayoid  B  fiats  and  F  sharps  at  the  Si- 
mancasinns. 

This  small  yillage  (900  inhabitants)  is 
situated  on  the  Pisneiga,  whichiscroesed 
on  a  fine  bridge  of  seyenteen  arches,  sad 
is  girdled  by  strong  waDs.  Hero  are 
kept  the  Archiyos  del  Beino,  and  though 
yery  seyerely  ii^jured  by  the  Fronch, 
who  used  many  inyaluaUe  documents 
as  waste  paper,  they  are  an  inexhaus- 
tible mine  of  information,  as  yet  but 
superficially  inyestigated,  and  seldom 
troubled  ij  natiye  autiiora.  Eyeiy 
facility  is  most  obligingly  granted  by 
the  Archiyeeo  Mayor,  and  some  of  the 
officials  understand  Firench.  A  permis- 
sion to  see  papers  later  than  1700  and 
to  copy  and  make  extracts  is  indiipens- 

j  able. 

I     The  archiyes  were  established  here  by 
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Older  of  Cardinal  Ximenea.  The  arohi- 
tects  who  repaired  the  old  biuldiiig  were 
Henera,  Alo.  Bermgaete,  and  Mora»  and 
Charles  y.  'a  secretary  Ayala  was  chaiged 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  papers,  for 
which  he  was  paid  100,000  maravedis 
a-year.  Beside  state  papers,  dharts, 
oorrespondance  of  ambassador^  et&, 
there  are  yery  important  private  doea- 
ments,  elncidating  many  donbtfdl  points 
in  the  histories  not  only  of  Spain,  bat 
of  England,  France^  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Italy,  of  which  ssTeral  writers^  snch 
as  Mr.  Waahington  Inring;  Fresoott, 
and  Mr.  Fronde,  have'  already  availed 
themselves.  The  casoal  visitor  may  in- 
quire for  the  Beoerro  of  Alfonso  XL, 
which  contains  a  curious  account  of  all 
the  rents  paid  to  the  crown ;  the  original 
deed  of  capitulation  at  the  surrender  by 
Boabdil  of  the  city  of  Granada;  the 
famous  and  now  proverbial  ouentas  del 
Gran  Capitan  (Gonzalo  de  Cordoba),  and 
his  original  despatches ;  the  Becamara, 
or  inventories  of  Queen  Isabella's  Jewels, 
library,  armoury,  etc.,  at  Segovia  ;  her 
will  and  that  of  Charles  Y.,  etc. 


raUaMid. 

Hotela.— 1.  Fonda  del  Norte,  in 
Calle  de  Santiago,  close  to  the  Areo  and 
the  railway  station,  is  very  good  and 
comfortable.  Kept  by  D.  Martin  Ber- 
ben,  who  is  most  civil  and  reasonable ; 
very  fidr  cuisine  and  good  attendance ; 
no  fire-places  ;  charges  24r.  to  80r.,  all 
included,  whether  dining  at  table 
d'hOte  or  in  private  rooms.  A  sitting- 
room  and  two  best  bed-rooms,  meals 
included,  48r.  to  62r.  A  servant's  room 
and  meals.  16r. 

2.  Fonda  del  Siglo  de  Oro^  in  centre 
of  town ;  charges  higher,  newly  fur- 
nished ;  Italian  cook ;  diligence  office. 

8.  Fonda  de  Paris,  opposite,  in  Pla- 
suela  de  Sta.  Ana,  decent  and  clean. 


Iiodging-HouaeB.— See^  for  theae^ 
advertisements  in  the  local  papers. 

Ollnuite.— Lat  N.,  41*  4Sf,  and  42m. 
long.  W.  Madrid. 

Yalladolid  is  wholesome^  the  air  pure 
and  genial,  and  the  sky  generally  dear 
and  doudless.  The  provident  winds  are 
N.K.E.,S.,and8.W. ;  the B.  is  scarcely 
ever  felt,  and  the  W.  as  rarely.  The 
average  thermometrio  temperature  is: — 


Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 


356 

8.33 
•0.61 

ia9 


The  quantity  of  rain  that  faUs  in 

Winter  ii  6  iodiet  3a  finens  (SpnniilO 
Spring      7    „        z 
Summer  9    „      18 
Autumn  j    „      46    »> 


»• 


There  are  no  endemics  or  epidemics 
at  Yalladolid.  The  prevalent  illnesses 
in  spring  and  autumn  are  rheumatism 
and  affections  of  the  serous  and  mu- 
cous membranes  ;  in  summer  intermit- 
tent fevers,  and  ague  among  the  lower 
classes,  who  live  by  the  river-side ;  and 
catarrh  in  winter.  'This  climate  is  ill 
suited  to  invalids  generally,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  chest  is  affected, 
or  with  a  predisposition  to  be  sa  The 
time  to  visit  it  is  the  autumn.  The 
water  which  is  drunk  is  generally  whole- 
some^ crystalline,  and  pure ;  the  best; 
and  that  is  really  liquid  crystal,  is  that 
from  Fuente  de  la  Salnd  and  Fuente  de 
laBia. 

There  were^  in  1860,  90  inhabitanta 
between  the  ages  of  80  and  100.  The 
mortality  is  1-25. 

Oeneral  Beaoription. — Yalladolid 
is  situated  in  a  wide  and  seemingly 
boundless  wind-blown  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pisueiga,  which  bathea  it 
on  the  W.,  and  flows  N.  to  S.  for  2 
lesgues  before  its  confluence  takes  place 
with  the  Duero^  which  it  divides.  The 
interior  of  the  dty  is  divided  K  to  W, 
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by  one  of  the  two  aims  into  whidh  the 
Eqgaeva  brancheB  doee  to  it»  the  other 
ftim  flowing  outride^  until  both  meet 
and  flow  into  the  Pisaeiga  below.  The 
city  lies  about  2100  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  the  abeenoe  of  trees  allows  the  wind 
to  blow  fredy  about  it  The  heat  in 
summer  is  often  great ;  both  for  this 
reason  and  because  the  soQ  on  which  it 
stands  is  sandstone,  with  a  thin  and 
deeply^eunk  stratum  of  clayey  marl — day 
being  preyalent  only  to  the  right  of  the 
canal,  and  towards  Simancas,  as  fitf  as 
Tordeaillas.  Few  dties  in  Spain  are 
better  situated  for  trade  and  manufac- 
tures; there  is  abundant  water  amid 
the  tierras  de  Campos,  which,  ill-culti- 
Tated  as  they  are,  yidd  some  six  millions 
of  fimegas  yearly.  Communicating  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Duero^  with  the 
centre  and  south  of  Spain  by  raflways 
and  canals,  its  prosperity  (whidi  had 
been  acddentally  checked  by  the  remcr- 
al  of  the  court  to  l£adrid,  and  deivressed 
by  continued  war  and  dyil  strife)  is 
rapidly  returning^  and  manu&ctores 
rise  up  eyerywhere.  Companies  de 
riego,  etc.,  are  improring  the  nature  of 
the  soil  around ;  a  bank  has  been  estab- 
lished with  a  capital  of  £60,000,  streets 
are  bdng  payed,  enlarged,  multiplied, 
and  the  sun  of  dyilisation,  as  the  local 
papers  say,  is  at  last  rising  once  more 
on  this  active,  busy,  and  historical  town. 
General  sight-seeing  here  is  of  no  great 
importance,  and  one  day  will  suffice ; 
but  the  amateur  of  sculpture  may  study 
the  few  but  not  indifferent  masters  that 
Spain  boasts  o(  and  of  which  numer- 
ous and  first-rate  works  exist  scattered 
in  the  different  churches^  and  oolleoted 
at  the  Museo. 

Historioal  Kotioe. — We  think  the 
reader  will  thank  us  to  omit  quotations 
of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  ety- 
mology of  this  town,  or  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  the  inquiries — Is  it  the  Pin- 
da  of  Ptolemy,  the  Yale  of  Conflict, 

2 


Yalle  de  Lid,  or  the  Moor's  Bellul  Wa- 
lid,LandoftheWaUdf  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  first  time  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  any  authentio  document  is  in 
the  tdgn  of  Sancho  II.  of  Leon  (1072), 
when  he  proposed  to  his  sister  Doha 
Urraoa,  whom  he  was  fraternally  be- 
sieging at  Zamora,  to  exchange  the 
latter  for  Bioseco  and  'd  infantasgo  de 
Yalladolid,'  whidi  she  would  not  accede 
to.  At  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  YIII. 
as  King  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galida 
(in  1072),  this  town  was  granted  by  the 
monarch  to  his  follower  and  friend  the 
wealthy  and  puissant  Conde  Don  Pedro 
Ansures^who  may  be  conddered  as  the 
real  founder;  he  fortified  and  embd- 
lidied  it^  ndsed  a  palace,  built  churches 
and  bridges,  etc.  After  his  death  the 
grant  relapsed  to  the  crown,  and  under' 
Juan  II.  it  became  the  reddence  of  the 
kings  of  CastQe.  Here  Juan  was  mar- 
ried to  Maria,  daughter  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand; andonLeonorof  Aragonpasdng 
through  Yalladolid  on  her  way  to  Por- 
tugal to  be  married  to  the  Infante 
Duarte,  great  jousts  and  tournaments 
took  plaM  in  her  honour,  of  which  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna 
were  the  heroes ;  at  night  there  was  a 
grand  ball  and  sarao  in  the  Convent  de 
San  Pablo,  when  all  were  so  merry  that 
on  the  fair  Brianda  de  Luna  insisting 
on  dancing  a  '  zambra '  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon,  the  prelate  gallantly 
ngoined,  'Si  sopiera  que  tan  apuesta 
Sehora  me  habia  de  llamar  k  balle,  non 
tragera  tan  luengas  vestidurasl '  The 
King  of  Castile  broke  three  lances  witb 
Buy  Diss  de  Mendon,  to  whom  he  gave 
hi«i  own  steed,  magnificently  caparison- 
ed ;  and  100  knights,  led  1^  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  and  dad  in  white  and  red,  ap- 
peared at  the  last  toumamenl  Jorge 
Manrique  mentions  them  in  the  wdl- 
known  verses  :— 

Que  se  hiso  el  Rey  D.  Juant 
Lof  Inftnte*  de  Artgoo, 
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Qutf  aehicieroBt 

Qui  fu6  de  tanto  galant 

Qn6  fue  de  tanta  iavendon, 

Como  tni^«ronf 

Lu  Jitttas  4  Um  lonMM 

Pknunentoi,  bordoduns 

£ctiBemt. 

Fueron  lino  devaneosT 

Qui  fueron  lino  Tcrdunut 

DelasensT 

Here  this  laine  Bon  Alyaro^  once  the 
royal  privado^  ma,  by  the  king's  orders, 
pat  to  death  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  June 
7,  1458,  on  which  occasion  he  bagged 
Banasa,  who  was  the  Infante  Don  En- 
rique's Master  of  the  Horse,  to  entreat 
his  master  to  recompense  his  serrants 
better  than  the  king  had  done  him. 
The  king  died  the  next  year,  full  of  re- 
morse and  grief.  Isabelk  was  married 
to  Ferdinand  in  the  building  now  La 
Audienda,  October  18,  1469,  and  the 
first  decree  of  enlistment  in  the  army 
was  issued  here  and  by  them,  January 
1496,  calling  on  eyeiy  citixen  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  forty-fiye  to  serve,  the 
deigy,  hidalgos,  and  mendicants  only 
being  excluded.  Here^  May  20, 1506,  on 
Ascension-day,  Columbus  breathed  his 
last  at-  his  modest  dwellin^^  No.  2  Calle 
Ancha  de  la  Magdalena.  His  body 
was  placed  in  the  ConTsnt  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  removed  six  years  after  to  La 
Cartiga  de  las  Cuevas  at  Seville,  to  be 
sent  across  the  seas  he  had  discovered. 
It  was  conveyed  to  Sto.  Domingo  (1586), 
and  finally  removed  in  1795  to  Cuba, 
where  it  now  lies. 

Here,  again,  on  May  21, 1527,  Philip 
II.  came  into  the  world  in  a  laige  house 
opposite  San  Pablo^  and  recently  pur- 
chased by  Sr.  Reinoso.  Here  Charles 
y.  remained  ten  days  on  his  way  to 
Tuste.  The  first  auto  de  fi  that  took 
place  hero  was  celebrated  in  the  Plasa 
Mayor,  May  21,  1559,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dofta  Juana,  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  the  young  Don  Juan  of 
Austria.    Such  was  the  eager  curiosity 


manifbsted  by  all  classes  to  witness  this 
spectacle,  that  seats  were  sold  for  the 
then  enormous  sum  of  five  shillings ; 
and  thousands  crowded  to  the  square, 
filling  the  streets,  and  swanning  on  the 
very  roofs.  Fourteen  culprits,  all  Lu- 
therans, were  executed,  and  the  bones 
of  a  female  who  was  suspected,  from  a 
moral  post-mortem  examination,  to 
have  been  tainted  with  heresy,  were 
burnt  there  and  then,  as  her  case  had 
been  overlooked  whilst  she  was  alive  ] 
Philip  II.  was  present  at  another  wuto, 
which  took  place  here,  when  thirteen 
persons  were  burnt  alive ;  and  yet  he 
raised  the  Escorial  in  memory  of  one 
who  was  considered  a  great  heretio  by 
those  who  martyred  him,  San  Lorenzo^ 
who  was  burnt  alive  for  his  fidth. 
Philip  took  a  great  fancy  to  this  city, 
and  after  the  great  fire  of  1521  rebuilt 
a  large  portion  of  it,  and  embellished 
other  parts.  Yalladolid  was  at  this 
time  the  most  f^uented  and  prospe- 
rous city  in  Spain,  numbered  100,000 
inhabitants,  was  the  usual  resort  of  all 
foreign  princes  and  artists,  and  the  court 
of  the  Berruguetes,  Juni,  Herrera,  and 
the  Arphes.  Its  university  was  fre- 
quented by  French  and  Italians,  as  well 
as  by  the  natives  themselves ;  and  Na- 
viyero  says,  'Sono  in  Yalladolid  assai 
artefed  di  ogni  sorts,  ^  se  vi  lavora  ben- 
essimo  de  tntte  le  arti,  e  sopra  tutto 
d'argenti,  e  vi  sono  tanti  argenteri  quan- 
ti  non  sono  in  due  altre  terre.'  ('Yiag- 
gio  in  Spagna»'  foL  55.)  With  aU  this, 
it  was  the  paradise  of  housekeepers^  as 
1  lb.  of  meat  was  to  be  had  for  2d.,  a  loaf 
(weighing  2^  lbs.)  for  the  same,  and 
an  azumbre  of  excellent  wine  (half-a- 
gallon)  for  24d.  The  fdtes  at  the 
christening  of  Philip  IIL's  son  have 
seldom  been  equalled  since.  England 
was  here  worthily  represented  by  her 
ambassador,  Lord  Howard,  who  came 
accompanied  by  fifty  noblemen,  most 
of  them  knights  of  the  Golden  Spur» 
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but  whoie  somewhat  plain  dranes  and 
high  boots  contrasted  sorrily  with  the 
satins  and  silken  stockings  of  the  hi- 
dalgos. Philip  made  Lord  Howard  a 
present  of  jewels  to  the  Talne  of  45^000 
dncats,  besides  8000  to  his  senrants, 
horses,  swords,  etc. — a  generosity  which 
excited  many  rumonrs  fed  by  envy, 
and  resumed  in  these  satirical  yerses  of 
Gongora's : — 

Pan6  la  Reinay  el  Luteiano  Tino 
Con  wiadentos  hereges  y  her^pas 
Gastamos  un  millon  en  quince  dias 
Ea  daries  Joyas,  hotpedaje  y  vino. 


Quedamos  polnes,  fntf  Lutexo  rioo ; 

Mandaronse  escribir  estas  h««Ha<t 

A  Don  Quijote,  ii  Sancbo  y  su  jumento. 

This  last  allusion  to  Cervantes  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  write  a  description  of  those 
fltesy  which  still  exists,  though  it  does 
not  bear  his  name.  This  great  writer 
lived  here  in  the  small  house  behind 
the  Hotel  del  Norte,  Ko.  11  (antiguo), 
Flazuela  del  Rastro,  near  a  small 
wooden  bridge  oyer  the  Esgueba. 

Philip  II.  remoTed  the  Court  to 
Madrid,  and  although  Philip  III.  was 
tempted  to  return  to  Yalladolid,  he 
could  not  carry  his  wish  into  effect,  and 
this  change  proved  the  death-blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  Yalladolid.  During 
the  Peninsular  war,  Kapoleooi  entered 
the  city,  January  6,  1809,  remained 
till  the  17th,  and  lodged  in  the  Palacio 
Real  The  French  remained  four  years, 
and  left  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca ; 
and  on  July  80,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton made  his  public  entry  by  the  gate 
de  Santa  Clara  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
and  lodged  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
now  Colegio  Mayor  de  Santa  Cms. 
The  French  returned  with  Joseph  Buona- 
parte (1813),  but  left  soon  after,  and  for 
the  last  time. 

Sights.— Museo  and  churches  con- 
taining sculpture.  Cathedral,  San  Pablo, 


Col^o  de  San  Gr^gorio,  San  Benito^ 
University,  Palacio  Real,  etc. 

Mnseo. — ^The  statues,  carving  and 
pictures  that  could  be  collected  at  the 
suppression  of  convents  in  this  pro- 
vince have  been  placed  in  this  fine 
building,  once  the  Colegio  Mayor  de 
Santa  Cruz,  founded  by  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  in  1479,  ^and  whose  edudios  and 
privileges  were  assimilated  to  thoJe  of 
San  Bartolom^  at  Salamanca.  The 
museo  consists  of  a  grand  salon,  six 
rooms  (mUu)  with  pictures,  and  three 
filled  with  sculpture.  For  permission 
to  Tisit^  copy,  etc,  apply  to  the  Sr. 
Director,  who  is  most  obliging  and 
intelligent;  in  his  absence  a  silver 
key  will  open  the  door.  The  gallery 
is  undergoing  the  general  rmnueniinage  • 
that  is  going  on  in  all  the  Spanish 
museos,  and  tiie  old  catalogue  is  being  al- 
tered, and  a  new  one  will,  s»  Z>io»  jruMrt, 
be  terminated  euando  IXob  quimi, 

PICTURES.    SALA  lA. 

No.  U.  Tentadones  de  San  Antonio, 
by  Bosch. 

16.  Sto.  Domingo  de  Guzman  giving 
Bread  to  the  Poor,  by  Cardenas  (done  in 
Portugal,  1547,  a  pupil  of  Coellos), 
formerly  in  San  Pablo. 

16.  A  small  Gothic  retablo  with  four 
compartments  and  quaint  figures,  of 
15th  century. 

Portrait  of  Sto.  Tomas  de  Rippa,  by 

Martinez. 

The  columns  and  carving  of  a  retablo, 
with  a  copy  of  Raphaels,  are  by  Berm- 
guete. 

SALA  2a. 

2.  San  Geronimo,  a  dauby  copy  of 
Ribera. 

Adoration  of  Shepherds  and  Adora- 
tion of  Kings,  by  Cardenas  (Nos.  4-16). 
Injured,  but  pure. 

17.  St  Gerome.  YcDotian  school,  b> 
Giacope  Palma  (f). 
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SALA  8a. 

4|  6.  0.  Copies  of  Rabens;  hayebeen 
Moribed  to  Abraham  Diepenboke,  his 
papil,  and  some  repainted  GiordaAos ; 
more  probably  copies. 

14  and  10.  Two  early  pictures  of 
Bishops^  ascribed  to  F.  Gallegos.  An 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  Flight 
into  Elgypt,  by  Bermgaete ;  formerly 
in  San  Benito. 

SALA  4a. 

Ifamage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Palomino 
(formerly  in  Oapachinos). 

19.  San  Antonio  (formerly  in  Con- 
vent de  San  Frandsoo),  ascribed  to  Yan 
Dyckl 

17.  Ouronation  of  the  Yiigin,  escnela 
de  IL  Angelo. 

SALA  6a. 

A  fine  Annunciation  by  Kartinez, 
signed,  formerly  in  Chapel  de  Fabio 
Nelli,  at  San  Agnstin. 

A  Ribera-like  San  (3eronimo. 

Obserre,  as  a  cmiosity,  the  twenty- 
four  pictures  representing  the  Passion, 
and  painted  on  mother-of-pearl. 

A  good  portrait  of  Duke  of  Lerma. 

SALON  GRANDE. 

Two  fine  siUerias.  The  best  by  ^er- 
nigaete,  and  formerly  at  San  Benito. 
Caspar  de  Tordesillas  worked  at  it  also. 
Oyer  each  stall  is  the  Saint  and  coat-of- 
arms  of  eyery  Benedictine  conyent  in 
Spain. 

83,  84,  86,  86,  all  boldly  ascribed 
to  A^  Dtirer,  poor  man  I 

1.  Assumption,  by  Rubens  ;  12,  St 
Anthony  rising  to  Heayen.  The  14  is 
the  Stigmata.  All  authentic  and  from 
the  Conyent  de  Fuensalda&a. 

18.  Last  Supper,  by  Antonio  Pareda 
of  Yalladolid  (1699-1178). 

161.  A  Bod^gon,  ascribed  to  Yelai- 
quas. 


18L  San  Bruno,  ascribed,  with  some 
season,  to  Zurbaran. 

186.  Portrait  of  Oliyaxes.  The  Christ 
aboye  is  ascribed  to  Yelaaquez. 

4.  Yirgin  and  Child,  by  Francisco 
Meneses^  Murillo's  fayourite  pupiL 

6  and  6.  San  Miguel  and  San  Juan, 
by  Bermguete. 

8.  The  Jubilee  of  La  Porciuncula,  by 
Di^po  Yalentin  Diaz. 

A  Holy  Family,  yery  fine  compo- 
sition, signed,  Didacus  Disas  pictor, 
1621. 

Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Yery  beautifuL 

Smlphi/n, — ^In  the  Salon  Grande  ob- 
serye  the  magnificent  bronse  effigies 
of  the  celebrated  prime  minister  and 
priyado,  the  Duque  de  Lerma,  and 
of  his  duchess,  by  Pompeio  Leoni, 
formeriy  in  the  Conyent  of  San  Pablo, 
of  which  they  were  the  founders.  They 
weigh  48  quintals,  and  cost  $48,000. 
The  expression,  attitude,  modelling, 
and  details  of  dress  are  all  yery  fine. 
The  scagiiola  model  of  the  Conyent  del 
Prado  in  Sala  la  is  by  Col  GUdePala- 
dos^  and  yeiy  good  9iU  gtnmis. 

SALA  lA. 

88.  Yiigin  and  Dead  Christ,  and 
the  TwoThieyes,  also  called  La  Piedad, 
from  the  Conyent  de  las  Angustias, 
a  grand  composition,  by  Gr^rio 
Hernandez.  The  Two  Thieyes  are 
likewise  by  Hemandes,  though  often 
ascribed  to  Leon  Leoni,  Pompeio's 
brother.  The  relieyo  medallion  which 
represents  the  Baptism  of  the  Lord  by 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  proceeds  from  the 
Conyent  del  Cumen  Descalzo,  and  is 
also  by  Hemandes.  The  anatomy  and 
draperies  are  admirably  finished ;  it  is 
painted. 

San  Benito,  of  colossal  sise,  formerly 
in  the  Retoblo  Mayor  of  San  Benito^ 
by  Berruguete. 
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.      SALA  2iL. 

An  early  Gennan  Gothic  retablo  of 
14th  centuiy ;  yery  interesting. 

SALA  8a. 

16.  San  Antonio  de  Padna;  and 
SO,  San  Bnino  ;  botii  by  Joan  de  JnnL 
The  latter  is  a  masterpieoe. 

Bnrial  of  Christ,  by  Jnni,  with  figures 
of  the  Mflg^<^^*",  Tiigin,  etc,  another 
masterpiece,  somewhat  attitndinaxian, 
but  remarki^le  for  the  wonderful  Tigour 
of  expression,  great  breadth  of  compo- 
sition, and  anatomy. 

Santa  Teresa  de  Jesns,  from  Gonyent 
del  Carmen,  a  masteipiece  of  Her- 
nandes. 

A  smaller  Sta.  Teresa,  by  same. 

Upon  a  table  a  dead  Head  of  St 
Paul,  by  Villabrille^  1707.  Very  fine, 
une  helU  horrmMr,  but  evident  man- 
nerism. 

A  Conoepdon,  by  Hernandez ;  beau- 
tiful, as  also  are  his  Virgins  here. 

Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  by  same ; 
grand  and  powerful 

Virgin  giving  the  Scapulary  to  Simon 
Stock,  by  Hemandes ;  excellent 

Notice  all  the  statuettes  and  statues 
by  Berruguete. 

San  Francisco,  by  Hemandei. 

All  the  sculpture  round  No.  11  is  by 
Juan  de  Juni,  and  from  the  Convent 
de  San  Francisco. 

SALA  DE  JUNTAS. 

Besides  a  good  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  observe  a  fine  ivory  Cruci- 
fixion byPompeio  Leoni,  the  mother- 
of-pearl  esoritorios  made  for  Philip  V., 
etc 

N.B. — ^All  the  foregoing  pictures  and 
sculpture  are  being  daily  moved  from 
room  to  room  ;  and  the  new  catalogue 
not  being  yet  pubUshed,  we  have  placed 
the  pictures  and  statues,  now  mostiy 
without  numbers^  in  the  Salas  where 
ws  saw  them  last 


Ohurohea  oontaining  Boulptures 
and  Palntinga.  Lot  MdgdaUna,  — 
Gothic,  of  1670;  architect  Bodrigo 
GiL  A  magnificent  Corinthian  retablo^ 
theworkofEsteban  Jordan,  1697.  The 
marble  elBgy  of  the  Bishop  Pedro  de 
Gasca,  who  founded  this  church,  by 
Jordan.  This  prelate,  Bidiop  of  Pa- 
lenda,  was  sent  by  Charles  V.  to 
America  to  investigate  into  and  repress 
the  violent  government  of  Pinaro. 

SanLormun, — Paintings  by  Blasoo» 
1021,  and  in  sacristia  a  procession  of 
the  Viigin,  which  was  brought  to 
Maria,  wife  of  Philip  IIL  A  fine  Holy 
Family,  by  Hernandez. 

San  Julian  y  San  JfigusL—Thib  clas- 
sical retablo  of  the  three  orders  has 
mezzi-relievi  representing  Nativify 
and  CircumciBion,  by  Ga^ar  Becerra. 
The  statue  of  St  Michael,  formerly  in 
the  church  of  San  Pelayo,  and  the 
Aposties,  are  ascribed  to  Pomp.  Leoni. 
The  very  fine  ivory  crudfix  on  the 
altar-taUe  is  universally  ascribed  to 
Michael  Angelo.  The  San  Francisco 
on  the  side  of  the  evangelio^  and  the 
San  Ignado  de  Loyola  on  the  side  of 
the  epistola  of  the  collateral  altars,  are 
by  Grcgorio  Hernandez.  Observe  here 
also  the  fine  sepulchres  and  efligies  of 
the  founders^  who  were  Condes  de  La 
Fuensaldafia. 

In  the  Ante-Sacristia  is  an  Infant 
Deity  holding  the  teirestrial  globe, 
a  copy  of  Corregio,  according  to 
Bosarte,  but  perhaps  a  replica  by  him 
of  same  suljject^  formerly  in  Boyal 
Palace  at  Madrid.  In  the  Sacristia,  a 
fine  San  Francisco  breathing  his  last, 
most  effSsctive,  by  Ribera,  or  at  least 
worthy  of  him,  and  in  his  style  In  a 
small  chapel  in  this  sacristia  are  a  San 
Ignado  and  St  Francis  of  Borgia,  both 
fine  examples  of  Gregorio  Hernandez. 
Observe  here  also,  forming  part  of  a 
Rdicario,  the  delicatdy-moddled  heads 
of  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
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H.  S.de  la  jfnt^riM.— ThlB  waa  the 
first  chiiTch  built  by  Conde  D.  Pedro 
AnrareZy  and  eeirod  as  Colegiata  vntQ 
1096.  The  Byzantine  edifice  was 
altered  in  the  14th  century,  by  Alfonso 
XI.,  bnt  thongh  the  interior  is  Gothic^ 
the  exterior  has  preserved  much  of  the 
piimitiye  style ;  thus  obserre  its  biiok- 
bnilt  tower  and  fifteen-arched  portico 
on  one  side  of  the  cloister.  Its  high 
altar  is  all  the  work  of  Jnan  de  Juni, 
who  endeftYonied  to  surpass  here  Ber- 
mguete's  similar  work  at  San  Benito  ; 
bnt  pressed  for  time  he  could  not  finish 
it  himself  and  most  is  by  his  pupils. 

San  Nieoku.  —  Founded  by  Conde 
Ansurez,  repaired  and  altered  in  1644. 
Here  is  buried  the  beato  Fr.  Miguel  de 
los  Santos,  ob.  1625.  The  Ecoe  Homo 
in  a  chapel  is  by  Hernandez  (?). 

San  Martin, — Prior,  most  probably, 
to  12th  century,  with  a  Byzantine 
tower,  yery  similar  to  that  of  La  An- 
tigua ;  modernised  1621. 

Santiagfo. — ^Piior  to  the  ISth  century, 
repaired  in  1490,  Gothic  now.  Bffigy 
of  the  tutelar  ascribed  to  Hernandez ; 
but  the  finest  sculpture  is  an  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  a  masterpiece  of  Juni's. 
Observe  particularly  the  classical  Yiigln. 

La  Fouion,  — A  Convent,  aggregate 
of  San  Lorenzo,  chuzrigueresque.  In 
the  collateral  altars  to  the  tomjot  one 
are  a  Christ  Bound,  and  a  Christ  Pray- 
ing on  Mount  Olivet,  both  masterpieces 
of  anatomy,  by  Gregorio  Hernandez. 

N.S,dsJM  AngusHaa.— Of  1604,  but 
of  earlier  foundation,  and  formerly  even 
in  another  site.  The  building  has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Herrera,  who 
was  dead  when  it  was  begun  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Praves.  The  high  altar  is, 
with  its  statues,  ascribed  to  Pomp. 
LeonL  The  Yiigen  de  las  Angustias 
is  ascribed  to  Hernandez.  The  ad- 
mirable effigy  of  N.  8.  de  los  CuchiUos 
(of  the  knives  or  daggers)  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Juan  de  Juni.     T)ie  St 


John  and  Magdalen,  and  Christ  Bound, 
are  by  Hernandez. 

Sta,  (>iw.— dassica],  of,  1596,  again 
not  by  Herrera,  although  llie  architect 
is  ignored.  Compare  the  N.  S.  de  los 
Dolores  on  its  high  altar,  by  Hem^idez, 
with  Juni's  similar  subject  in  Las 
Angustias,  allowing,  of  course^  for  the 
cruel  repainting,  which  has  altered  the 
expression,  l^e  Christ  is  inferior  to 
thiB.  In  the  collateral  altars  are— A 
Christ  Bound,  and  Prayer  on  Mount 
Olivet  A  grand  Paso,  the  Descent,  a 
Yirgen  de  la  Candelaria  (Candlemas), 
and  a  Veronica,  all  worics  of  difierent 
merit,  each  by  Hernandez. 

In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Nasareno^ 
the  effigy  of  Christy  a  very  popular 
peso  in  the  Yalladolid  Good  I^day 
processions,  is  ascribed  to  Hernandez ; 
but  the  good  and  stuif-manufacturing 
Yallisolitonos  only  see  and  admire^  on 
such  occasions,  the  purple  tunio  em- 
broidered with  gold. 

Nunnery  of  Sta,  IsdM, — Founded 
1472,  by  Dofia  Isabel  de  Hermoeilla. 
Observe,  on  the  epistola  side  of  the  Co- 
rinthian retablo,  a  very  beautiM  kneel- 
ing St  Francisco  of  AsBisi,  by  Juan  de 
Juni;  the  head,  according  to  Bosart, 
rivals  that  of  tiie  Laocoon  in  the  ex- 
pression of  pain,  mingled  here  with 
humility,  piety,  self-denial,  etc. 

In  Hudgas  Beales,  a  wonderful  re- 
tablo by  Hernandez,  dated  1616. 

ItatletriL— This  noble  fragment  of  the 
granite  edifice  which,  were  it  completed 
as  it  was  designed,  was  to  be  a  todo  sin 
tguoU^  which  its  architect,  Herrera, 
asserted  with  greater  reason  than  mo- 
desty, was  built  on  the  site  of  the  for- 
mer Colegiata,  founded,  end  of  11th 
century,  by  the  Conde  Pedro  Ansurez. 
The  primitive  design  was  entrusted, 
1627,  to  Pedro  Riafio,  who  died  before 
the  works  were  even  begun.  These 
were  then  continued  by  Rodrigo  Gil  de 
Ontalion  and  others,  and  finally  by  Juan 
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de  Hemn.  Tliii  arohiteot  formed 
new  plans  and  destroyed  what  had  been 
already  boilt*  intending  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment bearing  the  stamp  of  the  new  style 
he  was  addicted  to,  and  intended  thus, 
he  said,  to  '  destenar  de  Espafia  la  bar- 
barie  y  soberbia  ostentacion  de  las  an- 
tiguoe  edifidos.'  Bnt  a  few  years  had 
elapsed,  when  the  works  had  to  be  a 
second  time  intermpted,  on  Herrera 
being  caUed  by  Philip  II.  to  Madrid  and 
entrusted  with  the  building  of  the  Esco- 
rial.  Diego  de  Prayes  endeayoured  to 
prosecute  the  works,  but  on  the  Court 
being  removed  to  Madrid,  the  chapter 
foimd  no  funds  wherewithal  to  pursue 
them,  and  the  edifice,  unfinished  as  it 
was,  was  habilltado,  and  opened  for  the 
public  service. . 

StyU  and  JProporUons, — ^The  ground- 
plan  inside  forms  an  oblong  411  ft 
long,  by  204  ft  wide.  On  the  left 
wing  of  the  principal  fafade  Herrera 
had  intended  to  build  a  square  cloister, 
176  ft  long;  a  chapter-house  and  offices ; 
the  style  of  it  is  Graco-Soman,  har- 
monious, and  simple,  but  cold  and 
severe. 

Baotmior.  —  Doric.  The  principal 
portal  is  160  ft  high,  and  is  decorated 
with  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  entrance  is  formed  by  an  arch 
24  ft  wide,  and  50  ft  high,  with  a  stone 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  monotonous 
and  cold  as  the  rest.  In  the  second 
stage,  so  to  speak,  of  the  facade  are 
statues  of. the  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  pagan-like,  unmeaning  signs  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  signs  also  of  a  sculptor 
turned  into  a  lunatie  by  a  «M»-stroke, 
called  Alberto  Churriguera,  but  sti  honor 
de  la  vtrdad  sea  dieho,  those  futilities, 
as  well  as  the  statues,  balustrade,  and 
escutcheons^  were  not  Herrera's  doing; 
though  the  granite  balls  and  pyramids 
terminating  the  edifice  are  his,  and  con- 
stitute a  clumsy  detail,  which  he  loved 
to  reproduce  everywhera    Of  the  two 


projected  towers,  one  only  was  finished, 
and  this,  which  was  270  ft  high,  fell 
May  81,  1841.  About  a  half  only  of 
the  edifice  is  finished,  and  to  complete 
it  22,000,000  reals  would  be  necessary; 
so  calculated  Y.  Rodriguex,  in  1768  I 

Interior. — ^The  ornamentation  is  Co- 
rinthian and  sober.  There  are  three 
naves,  the  central  being  60  ft  wide, 
with  chapels  all  round.  The  founder 
of  Yalladolid,  Pedro  Ansurei;  is  buried 
near  the  high  altar,  with  a  rude  effigy 
and  some  verses  of  15th  century,  almost 
worthy  of  this  hero,  and  like  him, 
varoniles,  manly : — 

Aqui  yace  tepultado 

Un  Conde  digno  64  fiuna,  etc. 

4>  .     #  •  • 

La  ^ida  de  lot  paaadoa 
Reprehende  &  los  presentes 
Ya  tales  tomoa  tornados 
Que  el  mentar  los  enterrados, 
Es  ultraje  i  los  Tivtentes. 
Poique  la  iama  del  baax> 
Tjntima  por  donde  Tuela, 
Al  bueno  oon  la  eqweU 
Y  al  malTado  oon  el  freno. 

and  ends,  with  this  other  cut— as  sharp 
as  the  good  Conde's  sword,  no  doubt, 


•  * . .  en  este  daio  espejo 
Veamos  cuanta  mandlla 
Agora  tiene  Castilla 
Segun  lo  dd  tiempo  riejo. 

And  deservedly  so,  for  Yalladolid,  la 
patria  of  the  Junis,  Hernandez,  Gespar, 
etc.,  selfishly  followed  the  ungrateftd 
example  of  other  towns  in  Spain,  and 
Pedro  Ansures  has  no  statue  in  the 
town  he  founded  and  loved  so  welL 

CluLpaa-^DeSanH8Uban.'^k8t  Ber 
nard,  by  Giordano. 

GapiUa  del  Sagrario. — Pictures  by 
the  same,  who  painted  i^Mmpredieeimo. 

OapiUa  de  lot  Dolores, — The  founder 
Yelarde's  portrait  is  absurdly  ascribed 
to  Yelazquez.  The  famous  Cristo  de 
la  Cepa,  formerly  in  San  Benito,  ift 
reverently  kept  here. 

OdpUla  de  San  Juan, — A  picture  (St 
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Paul),  by  Giordano,  and  asvenl  small 
ones  by  Martines.  Tranafignrafcion,  by 
Qiordano  ;  retouched  by  Oonzalez ;  pic- 
tuxes  by  Martinez. 

In  a  small  altar, in  the  entrance. of 
coro  by  the  side  of  the  Gospel,  is  afine 
copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and 
copies  of  Titian  and  Baraano ;  and  a 
St  Anthony,  dose  by,  of  Giordano's. 
The  silleria,  formerly  in  San  Pablo,  is 
Tery  fine,  of  the  classical  style,  and  de- 
signed by  Herrera.  Over  the  prelate's 
stall  is  a  fine  Adoration  of  Kings,  by 
Giordano.  Obserye  particularly  in  the 
Sacristy  an  exquisite  cnstodia  of  Juan 
de  Arfe. 

Minor  Ohnroh68.^S!im  PMo,  and 
CoUgio  de  San  Oregorio. — The  Convent 
of  San  Pablo  was  founded  by  Queen 
Dofta  Yiolante,  about  1276.  The  church 
dates  1286,  and  was  built  by  Queen 
Doha  Maria  de  Molina,  and  embellished 
in  the  16  th  century  by  the  Abbot  of  Yal- 
ladolid,  Fr.  Juan  de  Torquemada,  who 
made  the  roof  higher  and  began  the 
first  storey  of  the  splendid  fiiiQade,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Castile.  The  Duke  of 
Lerma,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  completed  the  edifice  and 
fa^e ;  the  style  of  the  latter,  therefore, 
differs  according  to  the  period,  the 
earliest  being  Gothic,  and  the  latest 
Grsoo-Boman.  The  church  was  defiled, 
defaced,  and  gutted  by  the  French,  and 
has  not  been  repaired  since.  The  ex- 
quisite cloister  was  demolished  by  the 
ilustrado  Government,  and  used  as 
building  materials  for*  the  presidio 
models  in  the  Campo  Grande^  now 
cavalry  barracks.  The  Colegio  de  San 
Qregorio  is  adjoining,  and  was  founded 
in  the  15th  century  by  Alfonso  de  Bur- 
gos, Bishop  of  Palencia  and  confessor 
of  Isabella,  with  the  object  of  providing 
education  to  'poor  church  studenta.' 
The  edifice  and  patronage  were  given 
over  to  the  Catholic  kings  by  the  founder 
in  1496,  on  its  being  completed.    It  ii 


a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture 
el^;ant,  original,  and  well  conceiyed. 
Observethe  daborately  decorated  fa^c^ 
with  niche-work,  heraldic  trees  sup- 
porting huge  coats  of  arms,  and  over 
the  entrance  arch  the  royal  coat  of  arms, 
with  lions  and  heralds.  Observe  also 
the  warriors  and  wild  men,  etc.,  and  the 
relievo  representingthefounder  kneeling 
and  dedicating  this  good  work  to  Saint 
Gregory.  Visit  the  elegant  patio,  with 
an  agimes  gallery,  spiral  pillars,  and 
the  yoke  and  bundle  of  arrows,  the 
canting  arms  of  the  Catholic  kings. 
Visit  likewise  the  charming  staircase, 
artesonado  hall,  once  the  library,  and 
the  chapel  where  the  founder's  tomb 
was  placed,  whose  effigy  by  Bemiguete 
was  beautiftil,  and  compared  to  that  of 
Juan  II.  at  the  Cartuja  de  Miraflores 
(Bulges) ;  but  this,  the  books,  pictures, 
statues,  etc.,  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
French.  The  building  is  now  turned 
into  offices  of  the  Civil  Government 

San  Benito. — ^Henrique  II.  ordered 
in  his  will  that  his  son  Juan  I.  of  Castile 
should,  to  expiate  his  sins,  found  two 
monasteries.  This  king^  therefore^ 
erected  San  Benito,  and  the  Paular  at 
Segovia  (end  of  14th  century).  It  was 
completed  1 604.  The  church  is  Gothic, 
of  three  naves,  elegant  and  loffcy. 
The  cloister,  of  two  galleries,  Doric  and 
Ionic,  has  been  escribed  to  Herrera,  but 
was  built  by  one  Bivero.  The  gems  of 
this  convent  were  ito  silleria,  pictures, 
eto.,  of  which,  the  former  by  Berru- 
guete^  is  now  at  the  Museo,  the  convent 
being  turned  into  infantry  barracks. 

UtwversUy, — ^According  to  some,  this 
would  be  the  earliest  in  Spain,  being 
founded  in  Palencia  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tory,  by  Sancho  I.  of  Castile,  and  re- 
moved hither  that  same  century  by 
King  St  Ferdinand.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
however,  the  present  building  is  of  re- 
cent date,  as  ita  churriguresque  style 
too  suffidentiy  proves.     It  is,  never- 
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thelesB,  laige,  solid,  not  wantiiig  in 
elegance  tnd  gnndenr,  Tory  effeotiTe^ 
tnd  has  1)een  latterly  comidarably  im- 
proTed. 

BDOado  Je«a.— Of  beginning  of  ITth 
centniy,  built  for  the  Duke  of  Jisrmft  by 
Philip  III.  It  is  diqguit,  well-propor- 
tioned, with  a  Tery  noble  patio,  which 
has  two  galleries  of  the  ReTivaJ,  with 
curious  capitals,  and  a  series  of  busts 
of  Roman  emperors  and  escutdheons  of 
all  the  proyinoes  of  Spain.  They  are 
Berruguete-like^  and  probably  the  work 
of  some  pupil  of  his,  but  not  5y  him, 
as  often  asserted,  as  the  escutcheon  of 
Portugal  is  among  the  rest,  which  king- 
dom was  not  annexed  until  1680,  and 
Berruguete  died  in  1659. 

FriTate  Houses.— YisitthefineiwrfiM 
of  the  Gasa  del  In&ntado,  opposite  San 
Gr^gorio^  of  the  Arzobispado,  of  No.  11 
Galle  de  Henedares.  The  /ofnies  of 
La  Oasa  del  Sol,  once  the  abode  of  the 
great  and  learned  Conde  de  Qondomar, 
Philip  17.  *s  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
James  I.  of  England  ;  that  also  of  the 
palace  of  Fabio  Nelli,  the  MflBoenas  of 
Yalladolid  ;  also  the  house  of  Marqu^ 
de  Yillayeide,  Gasa  Beirilla,  De  ViUa- 
rante^  etc 

Bqaares,  Streets,  Pront-bits^— -The 
principal  street  is  Galle  de  Santiago, 
where  the  best  shops  sre.  Here  is  tiie 
Aico  de  Santiago,  an  indifferent  heavy 
brick  edifice  of  Frandsco  de  Prayes, 
with  a  statuette  of  Saint  Michael,  who 
was  the  tutdar  of  Yalladolid  until 
1746,  when  its  present  one,  San  Pedro 
Begalado,  was  canonised.  The  Plaea 
Mayor  is  a  yery  fine  square,  190  ft  long 
by  180  wide,  surrounded  by  symmetrical 
houses,  with  three  tiers  of  balconies, 
and  arcaded.  It  was  built  by  Philip 
II.,  and  was  the  model  of  that  of  the 
same  name  at  Madrid.  In  the  Plasa 
de  Gampo  Grande  Napoleon  reviewed 
86,000  men.  It  was  formerly  the  site 
of  tonmamentB,    jousts,    autos-da-f(&, 


decapitatioiis,  bull-flghts,  private  ren- 
decvous  with  navi^as,  and  other  such- 
like mediflval  and  popular  jollifications. 

Pnmi-bai.^  Otm  de  las  ArgoUas. 
Here  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  confined, 
awaiting  his  exeoation.  In  the  first 
house  to  the  right  on  going  out  of  the 
Plazuela  Yi^a  into  Galle  de  San  Martin, 
Alfonso  Gano  is  said  to  have  assassi- 
nated his  wife  in  a  fit  of  angry  jealousy, 
but,  la  verdad  en  milugw,  and  then- 
fore  perhaps  not  here  in  the  eUy. 

Berruguete  lived  near  San  Benito  el 
Beal.  Misgo^  the  old  Mattie  d'HMel 
of  Pedro  Ansura^  is  buried  in  San 
Esteban ;  over  his  tomb  is  his.bust  and 
these  quaint  verses : 

Aqai  yace  Pedro  Mn^o, 
Que  de  b  mio  me  fiigo ; 
Lo  que  oomi  y  bebi,  perdl ; 
Lo  qoe  eca  de)<  no  lo  iS, 
Yd  tnen  que  fise,  fiJIL 

He  therefore  died  a  beggared  YateL 

Eapefiol  que  canU 

O  nbia  o  no  taene  blanca  (a  coin). 

Iiibraries^— ^{(2iote»  Prwnmeial.'^ 
In  the  same  building  of  the  Museo, 
14,000  yds.,  200  MSS.,  a  good  coUec' 
tion  of  coins,  i^obes,  and  maps.  Among 
the  MSS.  are— the  libro  beooro  de '  Las 
Behetrias  de  Gastilla,'  copied  from  the 
original  MSS. ;  a  collection  of  Gortes  y 
Ordenanzas,  etc.  Open  to  the  public^ 
free  admission  daily,  except  on  hdidays^ 
fit>m  10  A.M.  to  2  P.M. 

De  Ja  Univgnidad.— 10,672  vols., 
mostiy  irom  suppressed  convents,  of 
no  great  merit  Inquire  for  a  MS.  on 
vellum  of  a  Hebrew  Bible,  a  fragment 
of  the  works  of  Gioero ;  the  G.  G.  G. 
of  Juan  de  Mens,  Seville  edition  of 
1512.  The  Pregnntas  y  Respnestas 
known  as  those  of  £1 .  Almirante  de 
GastiUa,  etc  ;  the  Library  del  Semi- 
nario  Ckmeiliar  is  only  beginning  to  be 
formed. 

Theatres,  Promenades,  etc. — The 
New  Theatre  de  Lope  de  Yega  is  veiy 
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prettjr  and  comfortablfl^  and  can  hold 
1800  spectatozB ;  a  stall,  8r. ;  cannelaa, 
dances,  etc  The  older  theatre  is  indif- 
ferent 

The  Flaaa  de  Tor6$  hdds  10,000 
spectators.  The  corridas  take  place 
doling  the  fair  of  Beptemher,  hetween 
the  20th  and  80th  of  that  month. 

Ckuino, — ^There  is  a  good  casino  and 
reading-room.  Trayellers  are  free  for  a 
month  on  introdnction  by  a  member. 

The  Promenades  most  frequented  are 
Paseo  del  Espolon,  on  left  bank  of  the 
Pisneiga ;  it  is  the  fashionable  summer 
erening's  walk.  Daring  the  winter  the 
faTonrite  paseo  is  Accra  de  Beooletos, 
in  the  Campo  Grande,  with  a  fountain 
crowned  byastatoe  representing  For- 
tuna  Duplex. 

Carriage  and  Omnibna  Hire. — 
There  are  several  stands  of  carriages, 
Tcry  decent^  and  with  good  motion. 

X  luwM,  a  hono, 
aaeatt.  4ieats. 
Bjr  the  hour—                             r.  r. 
By  day     ....       a  4 
By  night  ....        4  6 
By  the  course- 
By  day,  for  the  first  hour        8  xo 

For  every  other  hour    .       6      .      x8^ 
From  twQigbt  to  midnight 

For  first  hour        .       .      xo  xa 

For  every  ofher    .       .        8  xo 
From  midnight  to  daybreak 

Every  hour.       .       .        xa  X4 
To  rail,  station  faicluded. 

For  each  peiaon  ...  a 
Small  parcel  .  .  .  .  x 
Luge     „     ....       a 


Post  Oflloe.— Plasoela  de  lot  Aices. 
Comes  in  ftt>m  ICadrid  at  8.20  ▲.!!.  and 
leaives  for  Madrid  at  6.40  p.k.  Comes 
in  horn  Parii^  Bey  Buigos^  north  of 
Spain,  at  7.20  p:m.  and  leaves  at  7.40 
A.  x. ;  send  letters  in  half-an-hour  before 
the  above.  Open  from  8  to  1,  aad  from 
4  to  6. 

TOegraph  Cffie$.—¥in^  floor  of  Go- 
biemo  CiviL 

Direotory.  —  I>ocior$.  —  Quijano» 
Calle  Dofia  Maria  de  Molina  ;  Alau,  in 
Plazuela  de  San  Miguel,  bolh  well  re- 
commended. Apothecary,  —  Ruis,  in 
Calle  Santiaga  (72owr.-— Stampa,  21 
Plaza  de  la  Constltucion.  The  skins 
here  are  excellent^  and  they  are  very 
cheap  and  lasting.  lAbrary,  —  Juan 
Nuevo.  J?aMs.— Calle  de  los  Espdritos, 
closed  in  winter ;  also  river  baths  in 
summer,  cold  and  tepid.  Winee^  Li- 
qeur$» — Pasteleria  Suiza,  dose  to  the 
Hdtd  del  Norte.  Try  theold  Rueda  wine, 
which  will  some  day  become  a  favourite 
at  London  dinners. 

Silveramiths.^^CMA  de  Pkterias  at  la 
Fama  de  la  Y iuda ;  local  ear-rings,  etc ; 
but  these  descendiants  of  the  Arfes  are 
sadly  degenerated,  and  French  pacotille 
isprefexred. 

Oafd.— The  best  is  Caf4  Suizo. 

Book»  0/ Rtftrmci.'-x,  'Compeadio  Histo- 
rica  y  Desciip.  de  Valladolid/  with  catalogue 
of  itt  Muaeo  (sculptures  and  paintings) ;  Valla- 
dolid, PMtor,  1843. 

a.  '  Notida  Historica  del  Monastexiq  de  San 
Benito  el  Real  de  ValUdolid.*  foL  MS.  Acad. 
Hist.  (G.  89.) 


VIQO. 


Vigo.  —  In  the  province  of  Podte- 
vedra  (Galicia) ;  population,  11,282. 

Boates  and  OonTeyanoes.  1st. 
Vrom  Madrid,  by  rail  to  Astoi^g^  by 
Yalanda  and  Leon,  whence  by  Sotillos' 


diligence  service  to  Orense  (see  OvMdo), 
2)  days,  daily,  same  fares.  Orense  to 
Yigo  by  Rivadavia,  16}  leagues ;  fares* 
700r.  (vary);  time,  about  10  to  12 
hours.  The  road  has  been  recently  re- 
paired, and  is  veiy  practicable. 
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Ofcnae  to  RhrndAvia 
PufiateAreM   . 
Vigo 


4l 

7 

x6 


The  roate  ia  vninterMtiiig.  The 
^inoipal  riyera  the  tnyeUer  meets  are 
the  Mi&o  on  leaving  OreuM ;  Barhan- 
tino,  doae  .  to  Barbantes ;  the  Aviai 
which  gives  its  name  to  Bivadavia ; 
and  the  Tea,  near  Pnente^beas.  The 
Tillages  are  all  small  and  indifferent. 
Rivadavia  is  pictnresqnely  sitoated, 
and  has  a  pretty  bridge  of  three  arches 
on  the  Avia ;  population,  1816. 

2d.   From  Bantiago.   16  leagues. 

Itimtnuy. 


Santiago  to  Padran 

Caldas  del  Key 

Pontevedn     «       •       . 

Paente  Saa  Playo  . 

Redondda 

Vigo       .... 

x6 

This  route,  by  continning  to  Tny, 
and  coming  back  to  Lugo,  ia  a  pleasant 
tonr  in  ti^e  sammer  months.  The 
conntiy  is  channing.  Observe  on  the 
road,  and  after  paadng  the  hermitage 
of  K.  S.  de  la  Esdavitad,  formerly  a 
sanctuary  for  criminals,  the  Pico  Sagro, 
a  conical  MU  of  crystallised  qnarts. 
EI  Padron  was  the  Rmnan  Irai  FIsvUl  ; 
population,  8208.  Raster  Monday 
(Pasona  de  Resoxrecdon)  is  the  great 
Fiesta,  Feria,  and  CatUe  Fair.  It  was 
here  that^  according  to  tradition,  San- 
tiago's body  was  first  landed,  having 
beoi  borne  hither  from  Joppa  in  a  boat, 
and  performing  the  journey  in  seven 
days!  The  UUa  is  crossed  at  £1 
Pnente  de  Cesnres  (Pons  Gnsaris), 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  rebuilt  in 
1161  for  the  passage  of  pilgrims  from 
Portugal. 

Caldaa  de  Reys, — Warm   mineral 


baths,  temperature  82*  Rh. ;  excellent 
in  all  cutaneous  diseases.  Wretched 
accommodation.    Population,  1660. 

Fonteoedmi. — Oapitel  of  the  province 
of  same  name ;  7622  inhabitants.  The 
Roman  Pons  Vetus  or  Duo  Pontes; 
suffingan  of  Santiago.  It  is  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  about  10  m.  in 
extent  Although  a  very  ancient  dfy, 
it  is  dean  and  pleasant;  the  streets 
well  paved  and  straight ;  the  alamedas 
pretty ;  the  Parador  Kuevo  good.  It 
is,  or  rather  was  formerly,  a  very 
aristocratic  town,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  armorial  shields  of 
some  almost  tenantiess  old  houses. 
Visit  the  picturesque  arcaded  Pkza  de 
La  Teucro,  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa 
Olara.  The  religious  festivals  of  the 
Blessing  of  the  Tea,  celebrated  October 
6th,  and  the  Ruada  de  la  Peregrina, 
August  8th,  are  exceedingly  curious 
and  andent. 

The  scenery  between  Pontevedra  and 
Redondela  is  quite  channing;  thefidds 
teem  with  fruit,  com,  maize^  vinee^  and 
flax. 

itftfofuMoL— This  small  dty  stands 
in  the  Ria  Vigo  ;  it  is  shdtered  from 
the  Atlantic  hj  the  Islas  de  Bayona. 
(The  latter  lies  4  leagues  from  Vigo ;  is 
very  old,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hilton 
in 'Lyddas.')  Its  hams  are  cdebrated, 
and  the  French  Bayonne  jambom  are 
but  a  usurpation.  It  forms  a  very  fine 
bay,  secure  and  didtered ;  population, 
2400. 

8d.  From  Tuy  (province  of  Pon* 
tevedra). 


TujrtoPunBo 
Vtgo 


ruy.— A  very  andent  titf  (11,766 
inhabitants),  and  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
In  700  ▲.».  it  was  the  rendenoe  of  the 
Gothic  king  Witia,  and  after  sevscal 
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reigns  was  destroyed  by  the  Moon  in 
716,  and  rebuilt  916  by  Ordofio  I. 
For  its  oonntry  and  climate  it  might  be 
named  the  GaUcian  Malaga;  and  the 
y^gas  teem  with  the  orange,  the  vine, 
(wines  are  excellent  here),  and  com.  The 
climate  ie  delicions ;  and  fruity  good 
meat,  salmon,  and  tront  abonnd.  The 
angler  should  explore  the  Avia,  Tea, 
and  Lonro.  The  sayalos,  mngilos, 
salmonetee,  etc,  are  excellent  The 
cathedral  is  of  middle  of  12th  centoiy, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  casUe 
as  well  as  a  church.  The  stalls  are 
fine,  the  doiBters  spacious  and  interest- 
ing. The  situation  of  Tuy  is  charming ; 
it  is  placed  on  a  plateau,  the  base  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mi&o.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  the 
fortified  frontier  town  of  Yalenza, 
belonging  to  Portugal  A  museo  at 
Colegio  de  San  Fernando,  with  books 
sind  pictures. 

4th.  IProm  Orense  by  Ponte- 
redra.  From  former  to  latter  only  16 
leagues  by  Maside.  This  new  ramal 
reaches  Msside  and  joins  the  Orense  to 
Vigo  road  not  far  from  Barbantes. 

6th.  From  Lugo,  Lugo  to  Santiago 
by  MeUid  and  Arsua,  and  Santiago  to 
Vigo  iU  tupra, 

6th.  From  Ferrol  and  la  ChrtMa,  see 
the  latter. 

7th.  From  JtfanUs  (St  Nasaire) 
steamers  of  French  Compagnie  Fluyiale 
et  Maritime  eyery  16th  at  12,  arrire 
18th  ;  fares,  180  and  120fiL 

8th.  From  IMon,  Oporto,  Cfadut, 
OibraUar,  and  Malaga,  besides  occa- 
sional steamers  whose  departures  are 
•duly  advertised  in  the  local  papers  and 
time-tables,  the  above  French  com- 
pany run  a  regular  service  on  the 
8th,  18th,  and  28th  of  every  month. 
Agents^  Tupia  Hermanos,  12  Calls  del 
ArenaL 

Vigo,  though  ancient,  has  little  to 
interest  the  antiquary  ;  'Heureux  les 


I  peuples  qui  n'ont  pas  dliiscoire  I  *  Al- 
though an  exception  to  the  latter,  it 
has  been  a  victim  to  its  position ;  has 
been  often  sacked,  and  its  bay  the  scene 
of  many  a  combat  An  English  fleet 
of  twenty-five  sail,  under  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  Booke,  and  Stanhope,  entered 
the  bay  October  22d,  1702 ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  fire  of  the  Spanish 
batteries,  garrisoned  by  20,000  men, 
defeated  them,  captured  six  French 
and  five  Spanish  ships,  and  destroyed 
most  of  tiie  others.  The  bay  and 
town  were  taken  October  11,  1719,  by 
Lord  Cobham.  In  February  1809,  the 
place  surrendered,  almost  without  a 
shot^  to  the  French  under  Fninceschi ; 
but  was  retaken  March  27th  by  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  headed  •  by  a 
priest,  el  Abad.  de  Yalladares. 

Vigo  enjoys  a  delicious  climate,  well 
suited  to  the  invalid,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  as  yet  as  a  medical 
station.  Its  bay  is  most  beautiful 
The  town,  rising  in  amphitheatro  on  the 
slopes  of  a  hiU,  with  its  gay  white- 
washed houses,  ddversified  with  red  and 
green,  lies  amid  an  Oriental  scene  of 
palm,  orange-groves,  flowers,  and  or- 
chards. The  bay  is  about  30  m.  deep, 
and  narrows  between  the  headlands  of 
Bands  and  Bestiss. 

The  castles  of  San  Sebastian  and  del 
Castro  crown  the  heights,  and  are 
intended  to  defend  the  place ;  that  of 
San  Julian  is  also  a  toi  disa/tU  defence. 
The  view  from  those,  especially  the 
Castro,  is  truly  magnificent  The  old 
walls  snd  gates,  the  steep,  winding 
narrow  streets,  tiie  craft,  the  dress  of 
the  peasants,  .the  rich  tints,  soft,  mel- 
low, and  violet  of  the  distant  hills, 
serving  as  background  to  the  town, 
convent^  Castillo^  and  road,,  as  seen 
firom  the  bay,  all  are  well  worthy  of  an 
artist's  sketch-book 

The  sights  are  indifferent;  the  church 
is  modem,  of  the  clsssical  style^  and. 
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though  ample,  is  of  good  proportions, 
and  deserves  to  be  completed.  There 
•  is  a  small  theatre,  and  channing  pro- 
menades by  the  Pnerta  del  Flaoer  and 
Pnerta  del  SoL  Trade  is  improying ; 
and  this  port,  a  riral  of  La  Oomfia,  will 
some  dav  outstrip  it  in  prosperity,  espe- 
cially when  tiie  projected  and  approved 
railway  is  completed.  Now,  there  are 
about  800  ships  that  enter  the  port 
annually,  with  a  tonnage  of  86,000  to 
40,000;  Uie  importation  and  exportation 
being  estimated  at  about  £120,000. 
ffotel$,'-La  Vuuaina,  on  the  Plaza; 


Leon  d$  Oro,  on  the  market-place ;  and 
Za  Aleama,  Villas  to  hire  in  the 
neighbouriiood,  but  where  anything 
like  comfort  must  not  be  expected. 

OonnOa.'-^ff.JB.M.'s,  Yen  Gifford 
Nidhobs,  Ssq.;  UniUd  SUUa  of 
Am&riM^  Mr.  Robert  W.  Sanfelda ; 
Belgium^  Sefior  Juan  Hortega ;  iTom- 
htfrg^  W.  ML  Baroena ;  iM^pu^  J.  D. 
Fndo. 

Bpohs  of  R^ftrtne^,  Fv»— '  Detcfipcioa 
Topogntphica.'  'Historica  de  la  C  de  Vlgo^ 
■a  Kia,'  etc.,  by  Taboada  y  Leal ;  Sandaco, 
CompaBel,  1841.    4ta,  with  a  view. 
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iSVorf.— Capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  Bishop's  see.  Oaptaincy- 
General  of  Aragon ;  population,  67,428 
(1861). 

Boates  and  Ctonveyanoes.— 1.  From 
Mairid  by  rail,  time  10}  to 
16  hrs.  (according  to  trains) ; 
two  trains  a-day.  At  Ma- 
drid, station  Pnerta  de  Atooha.  Fares : 
Ist  cl,  160r.  26c. ;  2d  cL,  116r.  60c. 
N.B, — Every  class  admitted  by  all 
trains  up  and  down ;  distance,  841  kil. 
Of  the  ti&e  mentioned,  about  80  min. 
are  spent  at  station  of  Galatayud.  For 
details  of  road  see  Madrid;  2d,  firom 
Baycnnt  by  Zaragasa, 

2.  From  BareeiUma,  12  hrs.  47  min. 
(see  Barcelona^  2).  jV.^.— The  rail- 
way time  is  that  of  Barcelona,  which 
is  based  on  the  Hempo  medio, 

8.  From  BayowMj  see  Madrid  2, 
from  BayoiMU  by  Za/ragotuL  From 
Pamplona  by  rail  6  hrs.  16  min.,  three 
trains  a-day ;  distance,  179  klL  Fares : 
Ist  cl.,  79r. ;  2d  cL,  69r.  76c. 

4.  From  Falenda  by  Daroca  and 
Teruel ;  40  hrs.  ;  offices,  Postas  de 
Aragon,  on  the  Coso  (see  Valencia), 

6.  Oon/oeyanees  to  taid  from  Almmiet, 
by  diligence,  2  hrs.,  every  other  day  ; 
offices,  P]asa  de  la  Constitucion.   Oaipe 


by  dlL  every  other  day,  12  hrs. ;  offices, 
Plaza  del  Pilar,  ifrom  Oaspe  a  dlL 
service  to  Escation,  whence  by  pas- 
sage boats  and  steamers,  on  the  Canal 
Imperial,  to  Mequinensa,  Tortosa,  and 
Amposta ;  bad  service,  irregular.  Borja 
every  other  day,  7  hrs.  diL ;  office. 
Plaza  del  Carmen,  Casa  Soldafia.  Bathe 
of  La  Puda,  to  station  of  Oleaa,  rail  to 
Barcelona,  whence  by  diL  6  hrs. 
CfariKena  (great  wine  produce)  by  the 
company  Postas  de  Aragon,  diL  (to 
Yalenoia). 

6.  From  Tarragona, — From  Tarra- 
gona to  Yimbodi,  by  rail,  2  his. ;  dis- 
tance, 66  kil.  Fares :  1st  d.,  26r.  47c. ; 
2d  oL,  21r.  8I0.  At  Yimbodi,  diL  ser- 
vice in  attendance  to  Lerida  station 
on  the  Barcelona  to  Zaragosa  line; 
whence  by  rail  to  latter  in  about  6  hrs. 
Take  tickets  throughout.  Fares :  Ist 
cL,  78r.  260.;  2d  d.,  66r.;  8d  cl., 
40r.  26o.  At  Lerida  a  good  French 
buffet,  extortionate. 

Besoription  of  Boute  ttonx  Tar- 
ragona.—The  road  to  Yillaseca  is  most 
picturesque  and  pleasant 

Bens. — ^A  small,  but  very  thriving 
manufacturing  town,  28,166  souls.  In 
province  of  Tarragona ;  one  league 
from  the  Puerto  de  Salou,  one  of  the 
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safest  ports  in  that  coast,  with  an  ex- 
cellent bottom  and  sheltered  from  the 
Levanter  ;  the  principal  objects  of  trade 
and  mannfiustnie  are  siiks  and  cotton. 
The  view  from  the  Chnrch  of  San  Pedro 
is  eztensiTe  and  fine.  Rens  is  the 
title  giyen  in  1848  to  General  Prim, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  last  Mo> 
rocco  excursion,  and  more  successful 
as  a  sabreur  than  as  a  diplomatist  (vid$ 
his  Mexican  diplomatic  campaign). 
There  are  upwards  of  100  large  jkctories 
worked  by  steam,  one  of  which  em- 
ploys 600  workmen. 

Montblanoh. — 4200  inhabitants ;  in 
a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Francoli, 
and  giidled  by  ancient  crumbling 
walls  and  gates.  A  few  miles  from  it, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  sweet  Tslley  called 
'  La  Conca  de  Barbera,'  is  the  dilapi- 
dated and  ruinous  but  most  interesting 
conyent  of  '  Poblet,'  founded  6th  cen- 
tury by  Ramon  Berenguer,  once  the 
EBcorial  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  whose 
bodies  hare  been  not  long  ago  removed 
to  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona.  The 
villages  of  Espluga,  Juna,  Hartega,  etc, 
between  this  and  Lerida,  are  all  unin- 
teresting. On  this  portion  of  the  road 
the  railway  works  are  actively  con- 
tinued. 

Iierida. — Capital  of  province  of  same 
name ;  on  right  bank  of  the  Segre ;  po- 
pulation, 19,657  (1861).  Hotd9.—Bo- 
soda  de  San  Luia  and  del  HospitaL  A 
Roman  Munidpium,  and  much  patron- 
ised by  the  Goths,  who  raised  it  to  a 
bishopric,  A.D.  646,  and  held  here  a  cele-' 
brated  coundL  The  town,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  winding  street, 
is  destitute  of  general  interest  Ecdesi- 
ologists  will,  however,  do  well  not  to 
omit  a  visit  Churth  of  San  Juan. — 
Byzantine  ;  observe  especially  .  the 
prindpal  portal  (S.) ;  some  portions  of 
it  offer  yery  interesting  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  the  12th  century. 
Lerida*8  name  said  to  come  from  Celtic 


il  or  hil,  dty  or  fortress ;  and  ard  ov 
enj,  a  height  Made  by  Octavins 
OsBsar  a  munidpium,  and  flourished 
mndi  under  Emperors  of  Rome^  and 
surrendered  to  Monna  and  Tarik  in 
716 ;  retaken  by  Ludovioo  Pio's  troops 
in  9th  century;  retaken  by  Moors, 
who  kept  it  till  1149,  when  Berengner 
ly.  recaptured  it  It  has  been  often 
sacked  and  bedeged,  a  reason  why  ac 
many  of  its  andent  monuments  no 
longer  exist 

The  anderU  Oaihedral.'^Then  an 
vestiges  still  here,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent, of  the  Byzantine  and  semi-Mooiiah 
architecture  in  Spain,  which  render  it 
a  very  interesting  sight  The  fitmt  is 
Gothic ;  the  statues  of  the  apoeUes  that 
are  wanting,  and  the  Virgin  to  place  in 
the  pillar  dividing  the  door,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  small  diurch  of  San  Pablo, 
but  are  worth  littie.  By  a  curious  ex- 
ception tiie  cloisters  precede  the  church 
itself,  and  are  interesting,  Byzantine^ 
and  evidendng  much  Moorish  gusto. 
The  church  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  a 
dmborio  in  centre,  and  large  apsis  at 
the  end.  At  each  end  of  the  transept 
is  a  portada — that  to  N.  is  purely  By- 
zantine. This  churdi  is  now  a  store- 
house and  bairacks,  and  becamejo  when 
Lerida  w^  taken  by  the  troops  of  Philip 
v.,  and  the  storeys  were  made  with 
walls  and  partitions.  It  has  three 
naves  ;  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
a  perfect  and  complete  study  of  the  By- 
zantine-Gothio  ornament,  grecas,  mon- 
sters, serpents,  curious  combinations  of 
leaves.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
crypt  about  this  portion — such  as  the 
low,  heavy,  denuded,  damp  roof,  the 
low  basdess  pillars,  tiie  dubious  Ught, 
etc.  The  windows  are  Byzantine  and 
almost  unique  in  Spain,  and  daily  be- 
coming rarer  to  meet  with.  The  Gothic 
seems  to  spring  frx)m  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  Byzantine  -  Moorish.  The  S. 
door  of  transept  is  of  an  original  and 
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qnunt  style.  Obflenre  the  eemieircular 
arch,  doable  cylinden»  yerj  deeply  re- 
ceflsed,  reitiiigon  pQlan^  with  fantastical 
animals  on  the  capitals  and  aiabesqnes 
and  rope-work.  Oyer  the  door  an  in- 
scription inmiga8oaleBy«aitine-Gotliic, 
containing  beginning  of  the  Virgin's 
Salutation  and  the  date  1216.  This 
portada  is  crowned  by  a  oomioe  with 
fimtastio  fignres  and  sonlptored  heads. 
The  best  portion  of  this  cathedral  is  the 
great  lateral  portal  called  dels  Fillols, 
or  InfanteSy  dose  to  Chapel  de  Jesos ; 
it  is  wide  and  lofty,  composed  of  nnme- 
rons  arches  with  many  details.  The 
oornioe  and  ererything  else  ia  full  of 
details  and  patterns,  semi  -  Moorish, 
Byzantine^  and  partly  Gothic,  and  most 
interesting  possible. 

This  ancient  cathedral  was  began 
Joly  1208  by  Pedro  I.  the  CathoUc, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1278.  The 
architect  is  said  by  some  to  hare  been 
one  Pedro  Dercamba»  as  appears  on  a 
slab  placed  between  the  Presbytery 
and  ^e  transept  The  cloisters  were 
erected  for  and  under  Amaldo  Ces- 
oome^  Bishop  of  Lerida  in  the  14th 
century.  At  the  taking  of  Lerida,  un- 
der Philip,  y.,  the  French  Goyemor 
d'Aubign^  sacked  the  cathedral,  de- 
stroyed themagnifioentepiscopal  palace, 
etc.  In  1769  Charles  III.  granted  to 
the  chapter  a  site  for  the  new  cathedral, 
and  240,000r.  a-year  until  its  comple- 
tion. The  actual  one  is  Grseco-Roman, 
grandiose,  lofty,  consisting  of  three 
nayes,  the  choir  in  the  centre,  with 
goodiBhsculpture,  and  numerousdiapels 
on  the  sides.  It  was  designed  by  Cer- 
meho  and  Sabatini  ;  the  altars  by  Juan 
Adan,  an  R.A.  who  came  on  purpose 
from  Italy.  The  choir  is  by  Boniface, 
and  iniliffcrent  The  Corinthian  order 
has  been  strictly  obseryed  throughout 

Tn  the  sacris^  of  the  new  cathedral, 
among  other  relics^  are  kept  Christ's 
swaddling-dothes,  sent  by  Saltan  SaU- 


din  to  the  king  of  Tunis,  1288,  whence 
a  Lerida  captiye  woman  saw  it,  and 
quietly  robbhig  it—'  il  est  ayec  le  del 
des  accommodements' — sent  itto  Bishop 
Geraldo.  Lerida  is  the  second  town 
in  Catalufla,  and  is  on  the  highway  to 
prosperity,  thanks  to  the  railway. 
From  Lerida  to  Zaragoia,  see  itoresloiia. 

Zaragoia. 

Hotels.— jETdte;  d$  V  Vmven,  wdl 
sitaated,  dose  to  the  two  cathedrals ;  a 
newly -built  establishment  containing 
107  rooms^  comfortably  furnished,  and 
seyeralwithfire-plaoes;  aFrendioook; 
charges  moderate ;  8r.  a  bed-room  ;  6 
to  6  fh  a  sitting-room.  Table  d'hftte 
breakfast  at  11  o'dock,  2  fr.  ;  table 
d'hOte  dinner  at  6  clock,  8  pesetas. 
Frendi  papers  taken  in ;  tolerable 
French  and  local  wines. 

Fonda  de  JSwropa, — On  the  Coso; 
better  aspect  and  gayer  than  former ; 
kept  by  Swiss  Italisns;  better  cooking ; 
most  dyil  people ;  indifferently  fiir- 
niihed,  and  seryice  not  good;  same 
charges.  There  are  beddesseyeral  third- 
rate  inns,  the  most  decent  of  which 
are  Cuatro  Nadones  and  Yizcaina. 

Olimate. — The  climate  i»  generally 
wholesome,  but  the  weather  changes 
suddenly,  and  is  yariable,  owing  to  the 
prozimity  of  the  Honcayo  hills,  and 
the  range  of  Sierra  de  Guara,  from 
which  the  winds  are  icy,  and  the  ther- 
mometer, when  they  blow,  often  falls 
8  to  10  degrees  Bh.  Mortality-tables 
are  1 .80  and  1. 81,  old  age  being  uncom- 
i^on.  The  most  frequent  illnesses  are 
pneumonia,  catarrh,  etc.,  and  during  the 
summer,  intermittent  foyers.  The  most 
preyalent  wind  is  the  cold  W.  or  Cierzo^ 
whidi  lasts  sometimes  yery  long.  That 
which  comes  frt>m  the  E.  ii  called 
Bochomo,  and  is  yery  warm  (whence 
abochomado) ;  that  from  S.  is  the 
Oastdlano,  and  the  N.  is  called  the 
Solano.    The  water  is  brackish,  wlienos 
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the  local  aaying,  '  Mas  comemoa  da  lo 
qua  hebemoa ' — t.d. '  wa  eat  our  drink.' 


.    74«.9« 

ff       If       tdnpcrature 

X5-7 

Masdnuim  temperature  (Aug.  xs) 

.      44-4 

Minimum          „          (Jan.  13) 

3.a 

Number  of  rainy  dayi . 

69 

Quantity  fallen 

364.3 

Ganeral  Deaoription.— Zaragoza  ia 
plaaaantly  situated  in  one  of  the  moi|t 
fertile  Tegaa  in  Aiagon,  watered  by  the 
Ebro,  Gallego^  Jalon  ('qni  femun 
gelat')  and  tiie  Hnerba.  The  oonntry 
around  ia  studded  with  olire-grovea, 
whose  dark,  melancholy  foliage  con- 
trasts with  the  whitewashed  and  gay- 
looking  Tillas.  Time-hononred  ^ira- 
gosa,  the  stronghold  of  the  proud  and 
independent  Aragoneae^  the  fayoured 
city  of  Santiago,  and  'patronised  by 
the  Yiigin — ^who  yisited  it  occasionally 
herael^  and  bestowed  upon  it  and  its 
proyince  all  manner  of  bleasings  and 
eapeoial  mercies' — ^is  one  of  the  cities  in 
Spain  which,  from  their  out-of-the-way 
aituation  and  other  causes,  haye  pre- 
aeryed  all  their  charming  peculiar 
eouUur  loeaUf  and  pristine  character. 
There  are  but  yeiy  few  and  unimport- 
ant yestiges  of  the  Roman  period ;  the 
Goths  haye  likewise  left  but  shadows 
of  their  rule  and  time ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Moor  and  medisyal  Spaniard 
remains,  and  that  quaint  and  charming 
atyle  of  architecture  —  yiz.  the  Ara- 
goneae  platereaque-— which  aroae  from 
the  amalgamation  of  both  races,  is 
here  exhibited  in  scTeral  buildings,  and 
more  especially  in  priyate  houses. 
The  numerous  patioa  decorated  with 
fountains  and  flower-yases ;  the  narrow 
and  winding  lanea  (a  system  of  defence 
both  against  man  and  heat) ;  ^erichly- 
caryed  soffits  and  painted  rafters  ;  the 
yariegated  coloured  tiles  on  some  build- 
ings and  domea ;  the  yeiy  inhabitants, 
whose  fieiy  features,  with  the  yet 
melancholy,  dreamy  eye^  tawny  sldn. 


bare  ainewy  lags,  arms,  and  ehest» 
their  handkerchief  tnrbaned  round 
their  expreasiye  heads,  and  the  manta 
looaely  thrown  across  their  shoulder — 
all  bespeak  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Berber  (rather  than  the  Moor),  and 
haye  a  most  striking  and  noyal  appear-, 
anoe  to  the  touriat  who  comes  from 
France.  This  old-&shioned  city  will, 
moreoyer,  interest  the  tourist  by  its 
monuments  and  edifices^  the  Pilar,  the 
Seo,  and  its  oriental  Torre  Nueya  and 
yenerable  Loiga— all  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  one  day. 

In  another  and  more  positiTe  sense, 
Zaragoza  is  dull,  backwanl ;  and  booka 
and  science  are  here,  together  with 
trade  and  manufactures^  among  things 
utterly  unknown  or  n^lected ;  but 
the  railway,  which  plaoea  it  on  the 
high  and  moat  direct  road  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
will,  let  us  hope,  alter  things,  and  ahed 
prosperity  and  the  light  of  the  age 
on  this  somewhat  gloomy  and  ailent 
city. 

Hiatorioal  Notioe.— The  monkiBh 
historians  of  that  happy  age,  when  those 
who  were  not  called  upon  to  break  each 
other's  heads  found  leisure  to  patar  d 
rato  in  cool  cloisters,  if  such  waa  their 
pleasure,  and  make  that  rato  their  whole 
life,  were  often  wont  to  amuse  them- 
selyes  and  their  few  readers  with  idle 
researches  de  n  teibili,  but  more  espe- 
cially et  qutbuadam  aliia,  and  thua 
have— not  grayely,  we  think— asserted 
that  Zaragosa  waa  founded  by  Noah's 
nephew  Tubal,  in  the  year  242  pott 
>  diiwriwn,  omitting  to  state  the  month, 
day,  and  hour.  But  whether  Salduba, 
its  former  name,  means  in  Chaldaio 
the  property  of  Tubal,  or  City  of  the 
Sun,  we  can  only  state  that  its  stra- 
tegical importance,  as  it  commands  the 
passage  of  the  Efaro^  did  not  fail  to 
attract  the  Roman's  eye,  that  OBsar 
Augustus  walled  it  in,  granting  to  it 
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besides  the  adyantages  of  a  OohiUa 
immuinia,  and  quartering  here  seyeral 
legions  to  watoh  orer  the  important 
and  tronUesome  Boman  proTinoes  of 
Edfttania,  •  Oeltiberia»  and  Yasoonia. 
It  then  was  called  Gssarea- Augusta ; 
which  the  Moors  oonyerted  into  Sara^ 
oosta,  to  become  flnallj  Zaragosa. 
Taken  by  the  Sneri,  under  Beoohario, 
in  452,  and  fh>m  these  hy  the  Goths, 
in  466,  the  oitj  in  the  8th  century 
fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  eager  hands 
of  the  Berber  Tarik,  who  made  it  the 
stronghold  and  capital  of  his  eastern 
dominions,  and  waged  war  against 
the  Khalif  of  Ck>rdoTa.  In  777  the 
Sheik,  Suleyman  ben  Alarabi,  sent 
Oassim  ben  Yussuf  to  PaderbonQ,  and 
implored  the  aid  of  Charlemagne,  the 
great  EarillJi,  who,  seizing  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  territories  in  Spain 
and  crushing  the  infidel,  rushed  into 
Spain  headlong  like  a  torrent  by  the 
defiles  of  IbaAeta  and  Altabiscar,  but, 
on  the  general  rising  of  the  Berbers 
against  him,  had  to  retire,  and  lost 
most  of  his  Frank  cayalry  at  Bonces- 
Tallest  where  the  Basques  rushed  out 
of  their  dens  on  the  foe^  nttering  the 
Ir-rinri  war-cry.  Giyil  war  ensued, 
till  Seif-el-Daulih  surrendered  the 
town  to  Alfonso-el-Batallador  (1118)| 
after  a  siege  which  lasted  five  years. 
Under  the  kings  of  Aragon,  Zaragoza 
was,  alternately  with'  Huesca,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  until  the 
marriage  of  its  king,  Ferdinand  II., 
with  Isabella  of  Gastille,  when  both 
these  kingdoms  were  united.  (For 
more  details,  see  Aragon,)  In  modem 
times,  2jaragosa  has  been  the  scene  of 
strife  and  destruction,  and  its  name  is 
associated  in  the  annals  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  with  one  of  the  meet  cele- 
brated sieges  any  city  has  eyer  sus- 
tained. On  its  first  rising  in  1808, 
against  the  French,  (General  Lef^yre 
Desnouettes  besieged  the  town^  assert- 


ing he  would  soon  reduce  it^  *  ma]gr4 
les  80,000  idiots  qui  s'y  opposeraient  ;* 
but  his  militaiy  skill  proyed  of  no 
ayail  against  th»  testarudo  (headstrong) 
Aiagonese,  who,  ill  proyided  as  they 
were  wit^  arms  and  ammunition,  con- 
triyed  to  succeed  in  repelling  eyery 
attack,  obliging  the  besieging  anny 
finally  to  withdraw.  The  second  siege 
begin  December  21,  1808,  when  a 
formidable  army  (18,000  men),  under 
Honcey,  Lannes,  Junot,  and  Mortier, 
well  supplied  with  siege  artillery, 
made  their  appearance,  and  instantly 
commenced  the  attack.  The  defences 
of  the  town  consisted  of  some  ill-pro- 
yisioned  forts^  hurriedly  repaired,  on 
the  Ebro  and  Huerba,  and  its  MeeinU 
consLsted  of  a  wall  8  ft  thick,  and 
10  ft  to  12  ft.  high.  There  was  within 
it  no  organised  anny ;  no  established 
goyemment ;  and  the  sole  authorities 
which  the  people  would  obey  were  some 
stout  peasants  elected  by  tiiem  for  the 
occasion,  and  young  Palafoz,  a  hand- 
some but  not  an  intelligent  ofllcer  of 
the  king's  body-guard,  who  was  an  hyo 
of  Zangosa,  and,  moreoyer,  as  bold  as 
any.  The  siege  lasted  sixty-two  days 
of  constant  attack  and  resistance^  when 
'war  to  the  knife,'  'Guerra  al  cuchillo,* 
Zaragoza  no  se  rinde,'  eta,  were  the 
Spartiate  dogged  answers  of  the  besieged 
to  any  proposal  of  capitulation  on 
honourable  terms.  Famine  was  making 
sad  hayoo  among  the  defenders,  eyery 
house  became  an  hospital ;  and  yet  the 
hungered,  emaciated  peasant,  under  the 
drunkenness  of  areligious  feeling,  actiye- 
ly  kept  up  by  the  example  and  words  of 
tiie  jniests,  who  were  fighting  for  their 
golden  reliquaries  and  power,  went  one 
after  another  firing  his  escopeta  or 
blunderbuss,  whilst  houses  were  crumb- 
ling down  in  sU  directions,  and  the 
deiiening  roar  of  the  cannon  and  its 
yiyid  flashes  made  the  scene  fiendish.. 
The  city  was  maddened  with  patriotism 
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and  liatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  there 
was  insulting  '^"g^^g  and  dancing  aboat 
the  streets,  and  prooeasions  to  l£e  Yir- 
gen  del  Pilar,  who  was  proclaimed  cap- 
tain*generaL  Heroism  was  the  nsnal 
nature  of  every  man,  nay  of  women 
also,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  defence^  and  were  headed  by  Agos- 
tina,  a  very  pretty  girl  aged  only  22, 
and  possessing  the  softest  style  of  femi- 
nine beauty.  She  fought  side  by  side 
with  her  lorer,  an  artilleryman,  and 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  she 
worked  the  gun  herself. 

Ye  who  than  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  I  had  yoo  knowa  her  in  her  tofter  hour, 
Maifc'd  her  Uade  eye  that  modes  her  coal- 

bbdcTdl, 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  lady's  howcr. 
Seen  her  long  lodes  that  foil  the  pMttter's  power. 
Her  fairy  fima,  with  more  dian  female  gnc^ 
Sauce  woold  3roodeem  that  Zarmota's  tower 
Beheld  her  sadle  in  danger's  Goigon  &ce^ 
Thin  the  dosed  nmks^'and  lead  in  glory's  fear> 

fill 


Her  lover  rinks    ahe  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  duef  is  slain— she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee  ■ehechedcstheirbase  career; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host ; 
Who  can  appaase  like  her  a  levee's  ghostt 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flosh'd  hope 

iskstt 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Poil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  befoee  a  batter'd 

waUf 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Aamsons, 
But  formed  fiMr  all  the  witching  arts  of  love. 

•  •  •  «  * 

In  softnem  as  in  firmness  for  above 
Remoter  females,  lamed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance 
as  great. 

CJU;A^  ^«yw£/.  Cantos  hr.  IvL  Ivil 

Agustina's  portrait  was  painted  by 
Wilkie. 

At  length,  and  after  several  desperate 
assaults^  10,000  French  rushed  into 
the  town,  frenzied  with  the  direftil  re- 
sistance. The  siege  continued  in  the 
street^  on  the  roofii  of  houses,  in  the 
cellars  ;  eveiy  house  became  a  fortress ; 
the  beUs  of  Torre  Nueva  rang  when- 


ever the  watchman  descried  that  a  gun 
was  about  to  be  fired ;  at  that  Amoreal 
sound  dancen  and  singers  would  cease 
on  the  Goso^  the  people  kneel,  crossing 
themselves ;  and  the  explodon  over, 
resume  their  sublime  folly,  or  rush  to 
the  mock  ramparts  and  take  the  place 
of  those  who  had  iSdlen.  16,000  were 
now  dead  or  dying ;  Palafoz  bedridden 
and  delirious ;  and  as  an  instance  of 
the  resistance,  fifty  guns  scarcely  suf- 
ficed to  reduce  a  convent  which  had  to 
be  assaulted.  The  old  building  of  the 
University  bum^  like  a  heUish  bonfire. 
The  combat  in  the  streets  continued 
for  twenty-one  days;  but  finally.  Me 
21  fi&vrier,  (1809)'  writes  M.  Thiers, 
'10,000  fantassins,  2000  cavaliers, 
pttei^  maigres,  abattus,  dtiU^rent 
devant  nos  soldats  saids  de  piti^ 
Geux-ci  entrirent  ensuite  dans  la  citA 
infortun^  qui  ne  pr^sentait  que  dee 
mines  remplies  de  cadavres  en  putrefac- 
tion. '  The  Junta  had  at  last  agreed  to 
surrender,  but  on  the  most-honourable 
terms.  Thus  ended  a  si^  which  has 
few  jMffallels  in  ancient  or  modem  timea^ 
save  in  Spain  herself  that  dura  tdhu, 
who  gave  other  and  as  great  examples 
at  Saguntum,  Numantia,  Galahorra, 
etc 

•  Sights.  —  Cathedral  of  La  Seo, 
Oathedral.  del  Pilar,  Loi^'a,  Torre 
Nueva,  A^aferia,  minor  churches^  and 
private  houses. 

dc  tfitftelTil— Xa  Seo;  its  Hidory.^ 
The  See,  Sedes,  and  here  from  the 
Limousin  Sen,  ie  the  name  applied  in 
Gatalufia  and  Aragon  to  all  tiie  cathe- 
dral churches.  Thusi  La  Sen  de  IJigel, 
de  Manresa,  Barcelona,  etc.  Zaragoza 
possesses  two  cathedrals,  of  which  the 
present  oneistheearliest.  Theantiquity 
of  this  severe^  sombre^  and  noble  pile  is 
great,  for  it  already  existed  in  290, 
when  its  bishop  was  St  Yalerio.  It 
was  tumed  by  the  Berben  into  their 
principal  mosque,  to  retnm  to  its  far* 
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met  oljeet  In  1119,  when  the  cathednl 
WIS  oonseerated  to  the  Saybor.  Oon- 
siderable  repain  and  enlaigemeat  of 
portioiiB  now  b^gan,  bat  progreeeed 
▼ery  dowly  thiongh  want  of  fiinda. 
Indeed,  in  the  rappoeed  agsa  offailK, 
faith  was  somewhat  leluotant  to  giye 
np  any  money  for  its  own  support  and 
that  of  the  cleigy,  and  it  was  only 
after  centuries  of  ordained  limosnas, 
taxes  on  food,  land  rerenne,  etc, 
that  the  cathedrals,  which  we  now- 
a-days  repair  in  a  few  years  through 
Toluntary  pahscriptions,  were  built 
or  enlarged.  Thus  Bishop  Pedro 
FazToga  had  to  apply  to  Clement 
III.  (1188)  to  enforce  and  generalise 
the  (^>od  and  pious  habit  of  donations, 
bequests,  eta  ;  anathemas  were  pro- 
nounced against  those  who  should  resist 
or  in  any  way  oppose  the  measure. 
About  1818  the  central  nare  was  built, 
and  the  two  lateral  ones  rose  up  not 
long  after.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  the  foundations  partly 
gaye  way,  and  to  remedy  the  eVil  the 
greatest  architects  of  the  day  were 
called  to  meet  the  emergency ;  thus 
Enrique  de  £{gas  came  from  Toledo, 
Barcelona  despatched  Juan  Font,  etc. 
The  dmborio  was  rebuilt,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1620.  By  the  adyice  and 
with  the  protection  of  Archbishop 
Fernando  de  Aragon,  who  considered 
that  the  church  was  too  wide  for  its 
length,  two  rows  of  arches  were  added 
(1660)  to  each  of  the  ftye  nayes. 

SiyU  and  PnporHon8,~^The  edifice 
has  presenred  but  few  and  unimportant 
yestiges  of  the  original  period.  The 
apse,  and  portions  around  it,  the  two 
Byzantine  windows  towards  the  Archie- 
piscopal  Palace,  etc.,  exemplify  the 
style  of  that  epoch  ;  the  Moorish  art 
has  had  no  influence  and  left  no  traces 
here.  The  exterior  is  of  diflerent  styles. 
The  interior,  although  dating  of  the 
14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries^  is  not 


wanting  in  homogeneity,  thefi^t  being 
easfly  explained  by  the  general  repairs 
that  it  underwent  in  the  16th  oentoiy ; 
and  the  general  style  is  Gothia 

ABtarior.— The  8eo»  or  Salyad^,  is 
situated  in  a  large  square  to  the  right 
of  the  archieplscopal  palace,  and  almost 
opposite  to  the  sombre^  time-honoured, 
and  yeiy  oharaoteiistie  Lonja.  '  The 
first  impression,  and  indeed  the  last 
(of  the  fagade),  is  unfayobrable.  The 
style  belongs  to  that  pseudo-classical 
cidled  GrsDoo-Boman,  and  disfigures 
the  entrance  to  this  noble  old  Qothic 
basilica.  Gorinthian  pillars  decorate 
the  first  portion ;  and  aboye,  in  niches, 
are  placed  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  on  the  sides  of  an  effigy  of  the 
Sayiour.  This  is  the  work  of  one 
Julian  Yana,  who  put  it  up  about 
1688,  the  statues  by  GiraL  Obserye 
here  and  there  the  portions  of  original 
Moorish  brick-work  which  haye  escaped 
the  classical  mania,  and  more  especially 
the  hob  of  the  wall  at  the  N.E.  angle ; 
the  Romanesque  or  Byzantine  lower 
portion  of  the  apse^  and  seyeral  of  the 
buttresses.  The  Tower  is  octangular, 
lofty,  diyided  into  three  stages,of  classi- 
cal styles  and  decorated  with  Corinthisn 
piUars  and  allegorical  statues,  sll  the 
work  of  Juan  Bautista  Gontini,  1686, 
who  was  aided  by  natiye  sculptors  and 
architects.  The  statues  of  1790  are  by 
one  Arali  It  is  lights  not  wanting  in 
elegance,  but  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  building.  It  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  1860,  when  the 
upper  portion  was  destroyed.  The 
other  tower  was  designsd,  but  is  un- 
finished, end  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  re^ 
main  always  so.  The  fSftfade  and  Puerta 
de  la  Paycffderia  are  better,  plateresque, 
not  wanting  in  elegance  ;  and  with  a 
noble  lonja.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
Moorish  srtist  Al-Bami,  and  dates  about 
1498. 

IrUerior, — ^The  entrance  is  unforta 
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natelj  placed  in  in  an^e  of  the  edifioe, 
the  ohoir  blocking  np  the  central 
nare ;  theee  two  defeeti  contribute  to 
darkfloi  the  interior,  mar  the  general 
Tist%  and  diminiah  the  apparent  aize ; 
and  jet  the  effect  ia  grand,  eren  when 
aeen  alter  other  and  laiger  Spaniah 
chnrchea.  It  looka  broader  than  long^ 
haa  two  aislea  on  each  aide  of  the  nare^ 
and  chapela  between  tiie  bntUeaaeu. 
There  ia  great  aobemeaa  of  ornamenta- 
tion, excepting  the  chapela,  aiiy  light- 
neaa  about  the  pillan^  which  are  of  the 
pnreat  Gothic,  and  great  loftineaa  and 
boldneaa.  Cwemoniea  of  great  import- 
ance, atate,  and  iplendonr,  haye  taken 
place  here ;  and  this  waa  the  Rheima  of 
Aragon,  where  ita  kings  were  anointed 
and  crowned.  Solemn  Jnraa  of  cortea, 
watohea  or  reladaa  of  knights  poetn- 
lanta,  the  Christmaa  maaa  aaid  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1410,  etc.  ;  and  in 
1487  the  Ohriatmaa  religiona  perform- 
ance in  the  preaence  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  when  a  mytieryinB  acted,  the 
aabject  of  which  waa  the  Natiyi^  of 
Christ  In  the  archiyea  of  this  ci^e- 
dial  are  the  curiona  data  respecting  it^ 
and  an  account  of  the  ezpenaea  that 
were  incurred.  Among  the  latter  we 
read : — '  Seyen  sueldos  for  making  up 
the  heads  of  the  bullock  and  donkey,  in 
the  stable  at  Bethlehem ;  six  sueldos  for 
wigs  for  those  who  are  to  represent  the 
prophets.  Ten  sueldos  for  six  pain  of 
gloyes  to  be  worn  by  the  angds,  etc 
The  fiye  spacious  nayes,  roofed  at  the 
same  leyel,  are  diyided  by  twenty  piers, 
of  fiye  in  a  row,  the  capitals  of  which 
bear  the  yaulting.  The  groining  is 
ooyered  with  ogee  lieme  ribs,  and  is 
decorated  with  heayy  bosses  and  gilt 
pendente  which  bear  the  archea.  Each 
pier  ia  formed  of  groupe  of  ahafts,  and 
rests  on  yellow  marble  pedestals  and 
baaea.  The  capitals  haye  caryings  of 
fat,  nude  cherubs,  supporting  coats  of 
arms,  a  detail  which  assigns  a  later 


period  to  portions  of  the  interior  than 
ia  generally  belieyed.  The  aharp  ogiye 
of  the  ardiiyea  ia  of  the  best  Qothic 
period,  and  ftill  of  elegance.  The  paye- 
ment,  with  ita  yariegated  marblea  and 
rays  diyeiging  from  the  basea  of  the 
piers,  is  intended  with  its  colours  and 
design  to  reproduce  or  reflect,  aa  on  a 
mirror,  the  tracery  of  the  roof  studded 
with  roeettee  and  wheela ;  it  is  the  work 
of  Maestro  Muza,  a  Moorish  artificer 
moet  probably,  and  datea  1482. 

Righ  AUar,— 'It  is  placed  under  the 
dmborio,  which  the  founder  of  the 
high  altar,  Archbiahop  Don  Pedro  de 
Luna,  caused  to  be  shaped  into  a 
tiara ;  but  a  century  later  it  was  turned 
into  an  octagonal  form,  and  the  cornice 
and  niches  of  the  statues  were  adapted 
to  the  platereeque.  The  moon  and 
other  csnting  anus  of  the  founder  may 
be  Been  sculptured  on  the  lateral  arches. 
The  three  arched  windows  aboye  the 
niches  are  Qothic,  and  between  both 
portions  runs  a  plateresque  frieze 
formed  by  a  long  Limousin  inscription 
giying  tiie  history  of  the  dmborio. 
From  the  cornice  spring  the  airy  but- 
treaaea  which  rise  to  support  the  dome, 
which  is  decorated  with  sixteen  golden 
Fleurons.  The  dmborio  is  opened  in 
the  upper  part,  thus  allowing  the  oc- 
tagonal lantern  bdng«  aeen,  which  is 
lighted  by  akylights. 

lUkMo  Mafifor.—TbUM  is  all  of  ala- 
baster and  excdlent  Gothic  style,  and 
is  diyided  into  seyen  compartmenta.  It 
dates  1466,  and  is  the  work  of  Dahnau 
de  Mur.  Obeerye  the  groups  repre- 
senting Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Burial  of  San  Yicente,  San  Valero  in 
presence  of  the  ^tirano,'  and  the  mir- 
ade  of  caating  off  a  deyil  from  another 
poor  deyil'a  body  which  was  effected  by 
the  presence  of  the  head  of  thia  saint, 
when  it  was  remoyed  from  Bhodes  to 
Zaragoza  in  1169.  On  the  rides  are  efll- 
gies  of  San  Valero  and  San  Vicente. 
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The  principd  portion  u  filled  up  by 
three  fine  full  relieyoB  representing  in 
the  centre  the  Adoration  of  Kinga^  and 
at  the  sidee  the  Tranifigaration  and 
Aecenaion.  Theee^  with  the  aj]^;elB  bear- 
ing ehieldfl,  etc,  are  by  Martinez  de 
Donatela  Obeenre  the  fine  platsresqne 
sedilia.  Behind,  on  the  Goqpel  aide,  is 
buried  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Jaime  el 
Conquistador,  ob.  at  Zaragoea  1967. 
The  archbishop,  8.  Juan  of  AragoUi 
brother  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  lies 
buried  here  also.  Obeenre  his  recum- 
bent effigy  and  plateresque  tomb.  The 
son  and  nephew  of  Ferdinand  Y.,  both 
archbishops  of  Zaragoza,  axe  likewise 
buried  here ;  and  to  the  left  is  deposit- 
ed the  heart  of  the  Infante  fialtasar 
Carlos,  eldest  son  of  Philip  IV.,  who 
died  here,  aged  17,  1646,  and  has  been 
so  often  painted  by  Y  ela^uex. 

Chofbr. — In  the  centre  Ilea  the  founder, 
Archbishop  Mur,  whose  shield  is  carved 
on  the  prdate's  chair.  The  tilUria  is 
Oothio  and  plain.  The  UeUm  and  boat 
of  the  organ  are  elaborately  carved,  and 
date  1418. 

jTitMeoro.— It  is  of  stucco^  day,  and 
marble^  out  of  which  have  been  worked 
the  present  fine  plateresque  relievos 
representing  martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  San  Yioente,  whose  statues,  etc.,  axe 
all  by  TudeliUa  of  Tarazona,  1688. 
They  are  Italian-like,  boldly  handled, 
and  most  effective ;  wanting^  perhaps, 
in  delicacy  of  execution  and  finish  of 
details.  A  tabemade  with  six  Solo- 
minic  black  marble  columns ;  canopies 
in  the  centre  of  the  trasooro ;  an  indif- 
ferently carved  emcifiz;  and  to  the 
right  is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Canon 
Funes,  to  whom  the  Yirgin  spoke  in 
this  very  spot^in  what  tongue  is  not 
ascertained.  But  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  venture  to  hint  to  a 
Zaragosano  that  the  language  spoken  on 
this  occasion  was  not  the  purest — not 
Castilian,  for  that  would  not  do—but 


Aragonese  Spanish,  with  a  broad  Limoa- 
sin  pronunciation. 

(^peU, — ^They  are  mostly  ehurri- 
gueresque,  tawdiy,  heavy,  and  without 
good  pictures,  etc. ;  the  ngas  endoaing 
tiiem  are  better— those  especially  of  San 
Gabriel,  San  Mignd. 

OapUla  d$  San  Bmmairda. — ^Founded 
by  Arohbidiop  Fernando  de  Aragon, 
who  lies  hers  opposite  to  his  motiter, 
with  a  fine  statue  and  relievos.  The 
alabaster  retablo  represents  scenes  ol 
life  of  the  Saint  'whom  the  Yiigin 
suckled,  and  to  whom  die  dictated 
books.'  The  archbishop's  effigy  is  veiy 
findy  executed  by  Diego  Morlanes.  The 
small  alabaster  'Besinrection '  is  by  Be- 
oerra.  The  recumbent  statue  of  the 
founder's  mother  is  also  by  Di^ga 

Okturch  of  San  Oabriel, — ^A  fibe  spe- 
cimen of  plateresque,  founded  by  one 
of  the  Zaporta  family ;  ob.  1679. 

Ckimthof  San  MigiuiL — Founded  by 
Archbishop  Luna,  who  lies  here. 

SacriMtia, — Notice  on  entering  the 
fine  cinquecento  door,  and  see  the 
magnificent  temos;  one  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul  at 
London,  and  bought  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  To  the  right  of  the  aa- 
cristy  IB  the  Sala  Capitular,  where  there 
are  beddes  several  indifferent  pictures 
— some  by  Bibera,  and  two  Zurbarans ; 
of  the  latter  the  Dead  Christ  is  especially 
fine,  but  the  light  is  very  bad  and  tn- 
grcia,  Yidt  the  rdiquaiy  and  jewds. 
Observe  the  silver  custodia  of  1687,  the 
cross  of  gold  on  which  the  kings  of 
Aragon  took  the  oath  to  respect  the 
faeros  of  Aragon,  the  temo  ii  Aroh- 
bidiop  Fernando  de  Aragon.  Do  not 
leave  the  diurdi  without  noticing  in 
the  dde  chapd  of  San  Miguel  a  pairo- 
quia  of  the  Cathedral,  and  &e  fine  tomb 
and  effigy  of  Archbishop  Don  Lope  de 
Aragon,  ob.  1882. 

CtcH^if^  ni  9(tiv — ^A  contrast  wit^ 
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La  Seo,  as  to  style  and  character  of  the 
times,  not  all  to  the  adyantage  of  the 
more  modem. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  Apostle 
Santiago^  after  the  cmcifizion,  came  to 
Spain  to  preach  the  gospel  ahont  a.  d.  40. 
When  he  had  readied  Zsragoza,  and 
was  asleep,  he  was  Tisited  hy  a  celestial 
vision;  llie  Yiigin  appeared  standing 
on  a  Jasper  pillar  and  sorrounded  hy 
angels.  She  spoke  to  him,  expressing 
a  wish  to  haye  a  chapel  hnilt  on  that 
Tery  spot  Santiago  hastened  to  com- 
ply with  this  desire^  and  erected  a 
small  and  modest  chapel,  which  the 
Mother  of  God  was  often  wont  to  yisit 
to  attend  dirine  seryice.  On  this  spot 
also  was  raised  the  present  cathedral, 
1086.  It  was  hnilt  after  designs  hy 
HeiTera  el  Moco,  and  partly  rehoilt, 
decorated*  and  defaced  hy  Yentura 
Bodrignes.  It  is  a  yeiy  large  edifice, 
600  ft.  long,  and  occupying  all  one 
side  of  the  spacious  Plaza,  plain  out- 
side and  unfinished.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  three  nayes,  yery  wide,  yery 
lofty,  and  not  wanting  in  grandeur  and 
eiTeot,  hut  marred  hy  the  ahominations 
of  the  ornamental  style  introduced  in 
18th  century.  The  domes  with  rows  of 
green,  yellow,  and  white  glazed  tiles 
look  most  Oriental  and  efiectiye  from  a 
diBtanoe,  though,  of  course^  out  of 
keeping  here.  Twelye  huge  and  clumsy 
piers  diyide  the  nayes. 
'  Samia  Ovj^iUa.— This  chapel  within 
a  chapel  is  of  elliptical  shape,  with  three 
ingressea^  and  in  the  shape  of  a  Corin- 
thian temple,  with  a  large  cupola 
painted  al  fresco  hy  A.  Velazquez,  not 
(fu  one.  In  the  centre  of  its  high  re- 
tahlo  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  point- 
ing to  Santiago,  and  on  the  right  the 
images  of  the  Nine  Conyerts,  the  work 
of  one  Baminez.  Oyer  the  fine  jasper 
pillsrs  that  support  the  cupola  are 
placed  seyenteen  hanners  and  flags, 
:fiiOBti^  captured  from  theHoors.    The 


statues  around  the  sltar  are  indifferent 
On  one  side  is  the  Holy  Image  with 
the  pillar.  A  heayy  manto  conceals 
the  image^  a  silyer  rcja  encloses  it. 
The  payement  is  of  precious  marhles. 
Seyeral  ez-yotos  in  gold,  silyer,  and 
wax,  hang  round  from  the  roof  in  token 
of  miracles  performed  hy  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  shape  of 
hearts,  legs,  arms^  etc.  There  is  a 
small  pantheon  underneath  where  are 
placed  the  heart  of  the  hold  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  the  great  Zaragoza  hene- 
factor  Pignatelli,  etc.  The  domes  of 
the  dhurdi  are  hy  the  Bayeus  and 
Qoya,  hut  the  great  gem  here  is  the 

RdoMo  ifoyor.— The  masterpiece  of 
Damian  Ferment,  era  1509-16,  and 
which  cost  1 8, 000  dtfcats.  It  is  mostly 
of  alahaster.  The  relieyos  represent 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Vir]^  and 
of  Christ  Tl|e  composition  and  exe- 
cution are  yery  fine. 

«Sto/fo.— They  are  the  work  of  Este- 
han  de  Ohray,  1642-48,  aided  hy  Juan 
Maieto  and  Nicolas  de  Lohato.  There 
are  three  rows  of  stalls,  numhering  alto- 
gether 116.  The  excellent  cairing  re- 
presents hatfles,  tournaments,  pastoral 
scenes,  scenes  from  Scripture,  etc. 

Ohsenre  also  the  fine  reja  hy  Celma, 
with  plateresque  details,  1674. 

The  chapels  are  heneath  mention. 
In  the  sacristy  of  that  of  San  Lorenzo 
there  is  a  good  Martyrdom  of  the 
Tutelar,  hy  Bihera. 

In  the  sacristy  de  la  Sta.  Capilla  oh- 
senre what  now  remains  of  the  former 
Tesoro  de  la  Virgen,  and  which  was 
plundered  hy  the  French  to  the  yalue 
of  £28,000.  Ohserye  the  large  pearls 
in  the  shape  of  hearta^  hoata,  rahhits ; 
diamond  necklaces^  etc.  Visit  the 
Virgin's  wardrohe,  whose  mantos  exceed 
the  yalue  of  many  a  queen's  toilet ;  hut 
the  most  rational  gem  here  is  a  fine  and 
authentic  Titian  in  the  sacristia,  ai\ 
Ecoe  Homo.     Under  it  is  a  hull  grant« 
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« lug  forty  days'  indulgenoe  to  those  who 
wiU  say  a  erodo  before  it  There  is  also 
a  good  small  medsUion  paintiiigi 

Minor  Ghorohes. — Sta,  Bngraeia, 
extra  mnros^  also  called  de  las  Santas 
Mssas,  so  called  because  here  wen  de- 
posited the  ashes  of  an  infinite  number 
of  martyxsy  smong  which  those  of  Sta. 
Engradai  San  Lamberto^  San  Laperdo^ 
etc,  who  were  martyrised  in  ▲.!>.  800, 
at  the  time  of  the  tenth  persecntion  of 
the  Church.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  the  town,  snd  it  was  mostly 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808,  and 
in  1810  greatly  de&oed  by  some  igno- 
rant hieronymites  who  undertook  t6 
repair  it ;  it  is  still  worth  visiting  and 
presenres  portions  of  the  earlier  period. 
The  finest  thing  here  is  the  plateresque 
facade  and  statues  flanking  the  en- 
trance, all  by  the  Marlanes,  1506  (Jusn 
and  Diego).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Oatholic  Kings,  and  completed  by 
Oharles  Y. ;  the  semi-Mooruii  cloisters 
by  TudeUlla. 

San  i\i6Zb.— Dates  1269;  a  good 
facade.  Obserre  the  hi^  retablo  by 
Forment  A  fine  tomb  of  Bishop  of 
Huesca;  stalls  which  date  1600-20. 
San  Miguel  ^CtaioxiB  bassi-relieyi  of 
Psssion,  San  Pedro»  and  San  Juan ; 
early;  it  has  a  very  elegant  Moorish- 
like  tower.  SanUago. — On  the  site 
where  the  Apostle  lived.  The  retablo 
represents  the  Virgin's  visit  to  the 
Sdnt  San  Felipe  y  Santiago.  —  An 
elegant  portal  with  Salominic  black 
marble  pillars  and  statues.  Santa  Cruz, 
Qreek  cmciform ;  very  early,  enlarged 
in  1499,  modernised  in  1780. 

Iionja  (or  Exchange). — It  was  built 
in  1661,  and  is  a  curious  medley  of 
styles.  Its  distribution  is  Gothic,  its 
windows  circular,  but  mostly  belongs 
to  the  Qotho-plateresque.  Observe  the 
rich  projecting  soffiti^  the  towers  tiled 
with  white  and  green  amlejos ;  the 
cinmlar  door  is  flanked  by  windows  of 


the  ssme  form.  Observe  the  four  light 
turrets  at  the  comers,  the  relievo 
figures  snd  busts.  It  is  gloomy,  severe, 
and  dungeon-like  outside.  Interior. — 
Consiets  of  a  square  hall  divided  into 
three  naves.  Round  the  cornice  runs 
.an  inseription  with  date  of  completion, 
1661,  '  Beynando  Donya  loana  y  Don 
Carlos  su  liio,'  etc  Observe  the  four 
emUasoned  shields  with  the  lion  ram- 
pant of  Zaragoia,  and  griffins  and, 
angelB  as  supporters ;  and  over  the  door 
and  walls  the  relievo  gilt  escutcheons 
of  Spain  with  lions.  Here,  and  dose 
to  a  small  chapel,  are  kept  the  gigan- 
tones,  giant  pasteboard  figures  that 
represent  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
and  which  men  cany  about  on  great 
public  festivities ;  near  them  are  the 
minor  monsters  called  Los  Cabezuelos. 
On  the  whole,  the  Loi^a  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  visits  looking  for  ad- 
mittance, etc.,  and  the  porter's  fee 

Arehiepieeopai  Paiaee. —  Uninterest- 
ing. Consirts  of  long  empty  rooms 
on  the  river,  and  a  collection  of  dauby 
portraits  of  the  archbishops  of  Zara- 
goza. 

Aljaferia. — It  is  situated  outside  the 
town,  fifteen  minutes'  drive  from  the 
Coso.  It  was  the  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kingi  or  sheiks,  and  became  afterwards 
the  residenoe  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
It  was  built  by  Aben-Aljalk,  whence 
its  name  It  has  also  been  used  for  the 
palace  or  tribunal  of  the  Inquisidon 
when  the  autos-da-f<&  took  place  in  the 
Plaza  dd  Mercado.  This  edifice,  now 
converted  into  barracks,  bears  traces  of 
different  styles  and  periods.  Observe 
remains  of  the  former  mosque  in  the 
first  patio  |  the  arcades  in  the  second ; 
the  ornamentation  of  the  Sala  de  Pa- 
bdlones  ;  the  gallery  and  ceiling  of  the 
Salon  de  Sta.  Isabd,  so  called  because 
it  is  said  that  the  holy  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary was  bom  in  it,  1271.  A  Qothic 
inscription  bears  the  date  1492,  which 
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is  that  of  the  captnre  of  Granada.  The 
cefling  was  gilt '  with  the  first  gold 
brought  by  Columbus  from  America. 
The  staircase^  now  mneh  iigored,  was 
once  a  gem.  Inquire  also  for  a  small 
chapel  called  de  San  Martin.  On  its 
northern  side  is  a  dark  cell  or  dungeon, . 
caUed  la  Torreta.  Within  its  waUs,  it 
is  asserted,  was  confined  the  unhappy 
lover  of  Leonora,  with'whom  are  ftmi- 
liar  all  those  who  hare  heard  Yerdi's 
charming  'Trovatore'  (the  libretto  is 
by  Garcia  Gutierrez). 

Torre  Nueva, — It  is  a  lofty  octagonal 
isolated  tower,  Gotho- Arabic,  as  it  was 
built  after. designs  made  and  executed 
jointly  by  Spanish  and  Arab  architects, 
about  1604.  It  is  inclined  a  little  like, 
but  not  half  so  much  as,  the  Pisa  tower, 
and  is  84  ft.  high.  From  the  summit 
(260  steps  to  ascend  I)  the  yiew  of  the 
city  and  country  around  is  extensiye 
and  fine. 

Public  and  Private  Edijleee.— -The 
Hospital  General  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Spain ;  the  new  Unlyersity  is  a  noble 
quadrangle.  The  Gasa  de  Misericordia 
is  a  sort  of  hospital  where  from  600  to 
700  poor  are  taken  in  and  employed  at 
different  trades. 

The  old  houses  belonging  to  the 
Aragonese  nobility  are  well  worth  visit- 
ing; and  constitute  excellent  examples 
of  the  Italian-Aragonese  style  of  pla- 
teresque,  differing  in  many  points  from 
its  counter-type  the  SeyilleMoro-Italian, 
or  strictly  Andalusian  style,  applied  to 
private  dwellings. 

Privatelhoaiinge.'-Vnalat  feudalism 
was  alive  the  Ricos-homes  and  heredi- 
tary nobles  lived  in  their  castles  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  principal  houses 
belonged  to  rich  citizens  and  plain  ca- 
balleros,  not  of  war  pursuits,  but  mer- 
chants and  magistrates ;  the  two  classes 
of  nobility  were  almost  blended  in  the 
16th  centuzy,  and  the  nobility,  with  the 
fall  of  feudalism,  lived  more  in  cities. 


Trade  was  circumscribed  about  the 
Square  Mercado,  and  the  quarter  and 
streets  adyoining  the  CaUe  Mayor ;  most 
are  of  1600,  and  thereabouts,  with  por- 
tals resting  on  half  pilasters,  square 
patios  with  istrlated 'pillars,  with  an 
amUo  or  ring  about  the  middle,  plater- 
esque  galleries,  and  artesonado  stair- 
cases. Ckua  del  Oomerdo, — In  Calle  de 
Santiago.  It  was  before  Gasa  de  TchtcI- 
Iss,  now  belongs  to  Marquis  of  Ayerve, 
of  oblong  shapes  style  soni-Gothic  and 
plateresque.  Oiapitals  with  griffins  and 
sphinxes  crown  the  six  columns  of  the 
lower  storey  or  ground -floor.  The 
arches  of  the  elegant  gallery  spring 
from  chiselled  Gothic  pillars  of  no 
great  purity  of  style,  but  graoeftil ;  the 
galleiy  has  urns,  cornucopias,  andGraeco- 
Roman  ornaments.  Over  this  upper 
gallery  are  Gotho- Moorish  windows; 
the  staircase  is  also  plateresque.  Over 
one  of  the  doors  that  lead  into  the  gal- 
lery is  a  Gothic  one  with  a  scutcheon 
over — a  lion  and  three  turrete,  the  cant- 
ing arms  of  the  Torrellas;  and  their 
motto,  'Omnibus  didici  prodesse,  no- 
cere  neminL'  Oaaa  Zaporta, — Superior 
in  style  to  the  former,  and  plateresque, 
also  called  'de la  Infimta,'  because  in 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  the 
residence  of  'La  Yallabriga,'  married 
to  the  Infante  Don  Luis,  who  was 
exiled  to  Zaragoza  for  his  marriage. 
Its  patio  is  of  eight  istriated  columns, 
formed  in  its  higher  part  of  groups  of 
satyrs  and  nymphs  whose  heads  support 
the  capitaL  Over  this  capital  are  two 
mascarons  of  men,  women,  and  animals. 
The  frieze  is  delicately  worked  out  with 
medallions,  monsters,  ribbons. 

From  a  denteUated  cornice  springs 
the  upper  gallery,  presenting  six  arches 
on  each  side,  and  a  profrision  of  relievos 
wonderfully  done.  The  pedestals  of 
its  light  pUlars  have  a  mascaron  sculp- 
tnreu  The  antepocho,  or  parapet^  has 
medallions  with  busts,  some  in  the 
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drefls  of  the  16th  centnty,  and  all  sword 
in  hand.  The  archirolt  of  the  dreolar 
arches  is  of  a  most  graoefol  omnre,  is 
artesonadoed,  and  its  Jamhs,  oomice^ 
•etc,  profiisely  sculptured.  The  stair- 
case balustrades  reproduce  the  same 
busts  as  on  the  gallery.  Behind  the 
Seminazio,  Plasaela  de  San  Oszlos, 
there  axe  also  two  or  three  houses  with 
splendidly  decorated  windows.  The 
Huseo  is  fuU  of  rubbish.  AttheOuino 
is  a  portrait  of  Goya's. 

Libraries,  «<&-— Archiro  de  la  Dipu- 
taoion  ProTinoisL  Here  subsists  what 
little  could  be  saved  from  fire  in  the 
celebrated  siege.  The  Actos  de  las 
Cortes  de  Aragon  are  numerous.  ■  The 
TJniTersity  possesses  a  library  of  80,000 
Tolumes,  mostly  modem. 

Protninada. — ^The  Goso  is  the  prin- 
cipal street,  and  here  tournaments  used 
to  take  place. 

The  Paseo  de  Sta.  Engracia  is  the 
fashionable  walk.  It  begins  at  the 
Coro  and  finishes  at  the  Puerta  of  Sta. 
Engracia.  There  is  in  it  a  poor  statue 
of  Pignatelli,  a  benefitcior  of  the  town, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
Canal  Imperial  and  many  other  public 
works.  Take  a  carriage  and  follow 
this  itineraiy,  which  wUl  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  town  and  environs  : — 
To  Torero,  firom  whence  the  French 
«ntered  the  town,  which  in  1808  was 
strongly  held  by  the  Spaniards  at  firsts 
but  abandoned  through  the  ignorance 
•of  their  leaden  ;*  follow  the  Canal 
Imperial,  go  on  to  Buena  Tista,  from 
which  another  general  view  of  the  city 
•can  be  obtained,  Monte  Oscuro  on  the 
right;  and  the  range  of  San  Gregorio  on 
the  left,  ftMsing  the  town.  Then  follow 
the  canal  again  through  olire-grounds, 
and  obseiTe  the  curious  effect  produced 
by  the  canal  crossing  aver  the  Huebra. 
Go  to  Ctaa  Blanca,  where  Marshal 
Lannes  signed  the  stipulations  for  the 
surrendering  of  the  town ;  and  come 


back  by  the  cavalry  banabkfl;  A^aferia, 
Plasa  de  Toros. 

Thetaree.-^VL  Principal  and  Yazie- 
dades.  The  fint;  which  is  the  best,  is 
generally  open  from  end  of  September 
to  81st  of  May.  Spanish  plays  and 
dancing;  84r.  a  paloo  platea,  and  a 
stall,  oilled  butaca  or  siUon,  6r.  to  Or. 

The  great  festiyity  is  on  Ootober  12, 
the  anniTersazy  of  the  visit  of  the 
Virgin  to  St.  Jamesi  On  such  occa- 
sions more  than  40,000  pilgrims  have 
been  known  to  fl,odk  to  Zaragoea  and 
the  holy  shrine,  which  is  then  most 
gorgeously  decorated  and  lighted  ny, 

A  good  casino;  admittance  for  a 
fortnight  throii|^  a  member's  intro- 
duction. Oi/y.  — El  Suiio  at  Paseo 
de  Sta.  Engrada.  Cbrr^o^w.— At  the 
hotela.  Ko  tariff;  settle  piioe  before- 
hand. 

Telegraph  O#0S.— At  Gob.  Civil; 
open  always  by  day.  iM  Qfiee. — In 
the  Coro.  Mails  arrive  with  the  direct 
morning  trains^  and  leave  with  the  last 
evening  one.  The  bureau  is  opened 
from  7.80  to  12  a,u.,  and  firom  6  to  10 
P.M.  Doctor.  —  D.  Manuel  Baina; 
speaks  French.  N.  B.  —  Visit  the 
sUversmith's  at  La  PUteria,  and  ob- 
serve the  peasants'  ear-rings  of  very 
antique  style  :  a  pair  with  stones  costs 
about  10  dollars.  Notice  also  the 
numberless  images  of  the  Virgin  on  the 
pillar,  crosses,  medals,  rings,  etc.,  and 
worn  as  a  charm.  Taste  the  wines  of 
PeraUot,  Carinena,  Ir.  to  2r.  the  bottle. 
Baths, — ^In  summer  at  the  Huebra  and 
at  Mancos,  Plasa  de  la  Constitudon, 
and  de  Zacarias^  Salon  de  Sta.  En- 
graoia,  ir. 

Boutes  from  Vrenoh  Pyrenees  to 
Zaragoza  ;— 

BauU  1.  A.  SL  Jean  Pied  de  Part  to 
Pamplona, — 71  klL  between  St  Jean 
and  Pamplona,  ride. 

B.St.  Jean  Pied  deP&rt  to  Valcttrhs. 
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—The  ilTer  Yalcarloe,  a  tribntaiy  of 
the  Nire,  diyides  the  two  countries ; 
the  Tillage  of  the  aame  name  is  the 
tnt  Spanish  one^  and  Ondarale  the 
last  French ;  part  of  the  way  can  he 
perfonned  in  a  carriage;  hat  this 
must  depend  on  the  season  of  the  year. 
Fine  forests  of  chestnut -trees  and 
elms  are  crossed,  then  to  Boncesralles 
(Bonoevauz.) 

St  Jean  P.  da  PMt,  to  Val 

caiks  . 
Roocesrallos 
BuigueCo 
Zubiri  . 
ZaTaldica 
Punplona* 


4 

I 

3 

i4l 


The  soeneiy  is  magnificent,  Swiss- 
like and  Alpine.  At  St  Jean  a  horse 
and  a  guide  may  he  hired  for  the  whole 
Journey  for  80fr.,  the  guide  paying  his 
own  keep,  and  no  return  money. 

Take  after  Yalcarlos  the  central  of 
the  three  mountain -routes.  By  this 
same  yalley,  where  Ohsxlemagne  was 
routed,  the  Black  Prince  led  his  legions 
to  the  yictoiy  of  Nayairete  (February 
1867),  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  fled  alter 
his  defeat  at  Yitoria. 

The  hamlet  of  Boncesralles  (Bosdda 
Yallis)  stands  in  the  yalley  of  Yal- 
carlos. A  good  little  inn  opposite  to 
the  church  of  the  untenanted  conyent 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Yalley.  In  778, 
the  army  of  Charlemagne,  with  all  his 
peerage,  fell,  routed  and  mowed  down 
by  the  independent  Basques.  Many 
were  the  legends  written  after  this,  and 
among  them  the  Basque  Song  of  Alta- 
biscar,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abridged  translation.  The  original  may 
be  found  in  M.  Frandsque  Michel's 
work,  '  Le  Pays  Basque.' 

'They  are  oonuac  they  afe  near/  aaid  a 
^  For  Pamplona,  aee  Math  id/rvm  Bayctme, 


Basque  to  his  son.  'Child,  count  them  out, and 
miss  none.' 

.'One,  two^  three,  four,  tn%  lix,  seven,  ei^, 
nine,  ten,  eleren,  twelve. 

'Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty. 

'  Twenty  and  thousands^-lo,  and  many  nuire 
stilL' 

'  But  the  crags  as  they  &1!  crush  their  troops ; 
the  hlood  flows ;  gory  renuins  lie  panting  scat- 
tered  here  and  there.  Oh,  how  many  a  shattered 
limb  I— oh,  that  ocean  of  blood  I 

'They  fly,  they  run  away  \  Where  b  now 
their  hedge  of  speant  How  many  are  there 
now,  child  t    Coiwt  them  out,  and  miss  none.' 

'Twenty,  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  six- 
teen, fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen. 

'Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six. 
five,  three,  two,  one.' 

'  It  is  done  I    It  is  all  over  now. 

'And  at  night  the  eagles  and  vultures  wfll 
come  down,  and  feed  upon  that  mangled  flesh; 
and  all  these  bones  must  blanch  for  evermore  f ' 

At  Zubiri  and  Huarte  the  Arga  is 
crossed ;  and  at  Yillaba  yehicles  can 
easily  be  obtained  to  reach  Pamplona^ 
a  few  miles  off. 

O,  By  Col  de  Bentaaie.^^t  Jean  to 
Yalcarlos ;  then  take  road  on  left,  and ' 
by  the  Col  de  Bentaste,   1222  yards 
high.     Kot  so  picturesque  or  woody, 
more  mountainous. 

J>.  By  SL  Btimne  de  BtUgorry.St. 
Jean  to  Bonoeyauz  or  Buignete  ;  then 
turn  E.,  passing  by  the  Alduides  and 
Banea  Foundxy.  Better  roads ;  not  so 
picturesque.  IndiiTerent  accommoda- 
tion. Vehicles  from  Burguete  (and 
Ayiz)  daily. 

Bouie  2.  A.  Tarolete  to  FlofinpUma.— 
1.  By  Ochagayia  and  Lumbier,  118  klL 
To  Larran,  the  last  French  Tillage,  in 
a  carriage  (9  kiL),  then  riding  by 
Ochagayia  (1800  inhabitants),  on  the 
Zatoya  and  Andufia.  Lodge  at  the  old 
Hermitage  de  Nuestra  Sefiora.  Some 
sulphureons  waters  in  the  yicinity,  an 
old  mansion-house,  and  two  medLeyal 
castles;  then  crossing  the  Salaiar  to 
Heyaseu^  from  this  to  Lumbier,  cross- 
ing again  the  Salazar ;  the  scenery  is 
yeiy  fine,  and  the  latter  town  (popa- 
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lation  1600  inlutbitaatB)  jiiotiiresqiiely 
■itaated.  The  roads  are  bad,  Imt  prac* 
ticable  in  summer  and  antomn ;  then 
following  the  old  road  from  Zaragon  to 
Pamplona,  leaving  the  fine  ninety- 
seren  arched  aqnednct  on  the  rigjht^  the 
latter  town  is  reached. 

B,  2.  By  Bancal  cmd  TirnnoB^  116 
kiL — ^Boncal,  444  inhabitants,  on  the 
Ezca.  The  road  is  not  interesting  or 
pleasant  DUigenoes  from  Tiermas  to 
Pamplona  ereiy  other  daj,  and  one  by 
Sangiiesa. 

8.  Bagnina  de  JAuhon  to  Zaragosn, 
by  Yenasqne  and  Barbastro,  riding  or 
walking  in  three  days  to  Barbastro. 
Magnificent  soenery  and  tolerable  ao- 
commodation.  Ladies  may  be  carried 
in  portable  chairs.  First  dlay— Lnchon 
to  Yenasqne^  either  by  Port  de  Yenasqne 
or  Port  de  la  Gleyre ;  the  latter  is  a 
better  road,  the  former  sometimes 
perilous.  This  beantifnl  Talley  is  7 
leagues  long  by  18  in  circumference. 
Venasg^. — Inns:  Brousseau,  or  at 
Pedro  Farras ;  faros,  8  to  lOfr.  a-day ; 
population,  600.  A  dirty  town ;  the  old 
Yeroelia.  On  the  Eflera,  8829  feet 
abore  the  sea :  two  churches,  one  of  a 
Romanesque  style ;  a  picturesque  castle, 
and  curious  old  houses ;  the  Maladetta 
in  the  distance,  grand ;  the  valley  of 
Yenasqne,  magnificent  Second  d%y — 
Sleep  at  Santa  liestra,  not  an  easy  road 
for  trayelling^  but  picturesque.  Third 
day-^To  Barbastro  ;  Barbastro  to  Zara- 
gon,  76  kiL 

4.  Bagnim  de  Luehon  to  Zaragoaa 
by  Jaoa,  —  By  Lourdes,  Oanijanc, 
Urdes,  Jaca. 

JBaux  Chaudea  to  Zaragoga, — First 
to  Gabaa,  then  by  CoL  des  Moines,  or 
Ck>l  de  Sompert  (the  first  more  difficult, 
but  shorter),  to  Canfranc,  and  Oanfranc 
to  Jaca,  Jaca  to  Zaragoza. 

Bagn^nt  de  Bigorre  hy  ZaurdeSt  Be- 
telle,  Urdoe,  Canfranc,  and  Jaea, 

Attend  to  provender,  take  a  Iocs} 


guide,  and  sleep  in  private  houses  in 
preference  to  poeadas.  Pass  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Jena,  4  leagues  long. 
N.  to  8.»  8  wide ;  11  leagues  circum- 
ference. Watered  by  the  Gillego 
Salient;  the  chief  hamlet^  Panticosa, 
here  also. 

PanUieoBa. — A  decent  French  inn, 
and  the  Etablissement  The  bathing 
accommodation  far  from  gdod.  Dif- 
ferent springs ;  the  principal,  del  Es- 
tomago.  Herpes,  Hi^^o;  season  from 
June  to  September.  Boute  to  Eanx 
Bonnes,  12  hrs.  stout  walking ;  can  be 
ridden.  To  Cauterets  by  Col  de  Mar- 
cadau«  desolate  and  difficult,  8  hrs. 
ridei  Paas  several  lakes,  pass  the  crest 
of  the  Col.  in  2)  hrs.,  whence  in  4  hr. 
to  Cauterets  (Hdtel  de  France),  when, 
by  diligence  or  caliches  to  Tarbea, 
whence  by  rail  to  Pan  and  Bayonne. 
Scenezy  magnificent,  especially  the 
Lao  de  Gaube  and  Pont  d'Eapagne. 
Here  the  Yignemale  is  seen  well ;  the 
Petit  Pic  ia  10,000  ft  above  the  sea, 
and  has  been  ascended;  the  Lac  de 
Gaube  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in 
the  Pyrenees.  Though  there  axe  nasty 
portions  to  descend  with  horses,  we 
have  found  them,  from  personal  eipe- 
rience^  level  ground  compared  to  many 
in  South  Andalusia  and  N.  W.  of  Spain. 
From  Panticoaa  in  2  hrs. ;  steep  side 
to  Sallient  (Spanish  custom-house), 
whence  into  P^ce  by  W.  Puerto  de 
Formigal,  which  ia  the  easiest,  or  by 
Cuello  de  Sova  and  La  Torqueta,  by^ 
the  Yalley  d'Osaau,  much  firequented 
and  highly  picturesque. 

ir,B. — See  for  the  mineral  springs,. 
General  Information :  Mineral  WaUrsy 
etc, 

Cfaiutente  to  Biemiieoea.—9  hrs.  hard 
walking.  First,  from  Cauterets  to  Pont 
d'Espagne;  then  follow  the  Gave  de 
Mar^ulau,  leave  the  Antilles  lake  on 
left,  crosa  the  Port  de  Marcadan  (2  hrs. 
now  to  Pantioosa).    Panticosa  to  Jaca^ 
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86  kfl.,  ride  of  walk.  One  can  also  go 
from  Oftutereta  to  Pantieoaa  by  ^ 
Yignemale,  road  worae.  There  ia  a 
diljgence  aervioe  between  Panticoaa  and 
Zaragosa— in  22  bouia. 

OUmm  to  Jaea  by  Oiii|/hMd— Oloron 
to  TJrdoa,  40  kiL ;  Urdoa  to  Croix  de 
Somport ;  the  croea  marka  the  limita  of 
the  two  coontriea.  The  Aiagon,  near  to 
Yenta  San  Antonio,  at  the  laat  bridge 
before  Ganfranc,  pay  Ir.  80m.  perhorae 
ormnleu 

Cfanfirane,  on  right  bank  of  the 
Aragon,  140  inhabitanta ;  one  only 
atreet;  a  pietareaqne  caatle,  time  of 
Philip  IL;  thence  by  Pe&a  Colorada, 
croaa  aereral  defilea,  and  to  Jaca,  whence 


CfavamU  to  Jaea. — H  his.  walk 
from  Gamamie  and  ita  Ciiqne,  and  by 
the  Ara»  which  ia  eroaaed  to  Bouchard, 
where  alisep ;  and  from  it  to  Panticoaa, 
7  bra.,  by  the  mountain  of  Tendenera, 
tnim  Cirque  de  Gayamie  by  Valley  de 
Gedre  to  Baregea,  St  Sauveur,  Cautereta 
by  Pierrefitte. 

PAu  to  Pandoosa 

From  Taibet  to  Futicon 


Bagntoot  do  BigocTO  . 
,,       do  Luchon  . 
•    Fkom  Oloron,  8  loagoei,  Uia  best  rood,  only  4 
oro  riddoB,  and  tho  roat  m  a  carriago. 

Zaroffoaa  to  Bagnirta  tU  Bigom, — 
By  rail  to  Selgua  (line,  Zaragoza  to 
Barcelona),  yehidea  in  attendance  for 
Barbaatro,  10  klL 

i?ar(cM<ro.— On  the  Yeao,  population 
6200,  a  biahop'a  aee,  Poaada  Basaa, 
aitoated  on  uneren  ground  in  a  hollow, 
and  on  the  alopea  of  a  hill  whoae  aom- 
mit  ia  crowned  by  t!he  oldest  portion 
of  the  dty ;  yeiy  narrow,  steep  streeta, 
that  in  winter  become  torrenta  and 
caacadea ;  a  few  houaea  haye  aoffita,  etc, 
of  16th  century  atyle,  but  moat  are 
brick  and  mortar  worka,  and  indifferent 
In  the  Calle  dol  Coeo  ia  a  apedmen 


of  house  architecture  of  16th  century. 
At  one  extremity  of  it  a  apedmen 
of  the  platereaque  with  Beriyal  pillar^ 
aculptued  aoi&ta  (alero),  and  a  galleiy 
with  open  •worked  pendanta,  and  in 
CaUe  dd  Biancho  ia  a  good  example  of 
the  houae  architecture  of  end  of  16th 
century.  The  Yero,  a  humble  riyulet^ 
goes  through  the  dty.  The  cathedral 
reaUy  datea  of  end  of  16th  century,  for 
the  former  portion,  now  called  la  Kaea- 
trie,,  waa  much  reduced  when  the  pre- 
sent edifice  waa  erected ';  we  may  place 
the  datea  of  foundation  between  1600 
and  1688.  Pope  Kicolaa  Y.  erected 
thia  See  into  a  Colegiata  in  1448.  The 
prindpal  entrance  (if  it  may  ao  be  tailed) 
la  paltry  beyond  meaaore^  and  haa  to  be 
hunted  for.  The  dimendona  are  not 
great — 140  ft.  in  length,  three  nayea 
alike  in  height^  the  groining  apringing 
from  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and 
coyered  with  ogee  lieme  ribs.  The 
pillara  are  light  and  graceftU,  and  look  ^ 
like  a  bunch  of  pillareta  tied  up  by  a 
capital  made  of  foliage^  angela^  and 
flowera.  At  the  extremity  of  the  three 
nayea,  the  ardiea  form  a  atar,  in  centre 
of  whidi  ia  the  high  chapel,  and  in  the 
two  other  lateral  onea  there  are  chapda 
with  platereaque  altara  diyided  into 
numeroua  compodtiona.  The  high  altar 
ia  of  1660-1602,  and  was  erroneously 
attributed  by  some  to  Damian  Ferment, 
who  died  end  of  16th  oentuiy.  It  ia 
indifferent  Thia  diurch  has  ndther 
cupola  nor  transept  The  light  comes 
from  the  ogiyal  windows  placed  oyer 
the  chapels ;  under  them  runs  a  frieie 
all  round  the  church  with  large  gilt 
letters  of  16th  and  l7th  centuriea^  re- 
cording its  consecration  in  1681.  This 
edifice  is  asaooiatfd  with  no  great  tradi- 
tiona  of  art  or  histoiy ;  then  are  no 
sepuldues.  The  choir  in  central  naye ; 
atalls  of  plateresque  style,  1684-1694, 
with  goodly  executed  columns  istriated, 
mascanma,  and  minor  aoulptureai  There 
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ve  tm  or  more  dhape]fl»  mmiXj  chmri- 
gnensque  and  indiiflrerait  There  is 
alao  ft  roftd  here  to  Hneecft  tad  to  Hon- 
•on  ;  ftttend  to  the  prorender,  end  on 
to  Naival,  where  is  ft  greet  trade  in  salt. 
Ainta, — Once  the  oepital  of  Sobrarre, 
now  ft  poor  (800  inhabitants)  hamlet 
The  two  ohnrohea^  andent  moaqnes. 
On  the  FUtfft  de  Armas,  the  did  pekoe 
of  the  kings  of  Sobrarre,  2}  kiL  off,  is 
the  famons  Gnu  de  Sobnnre,  placed  in 
remembrance  of  the  one  whidh  appeared 
to  King  Garcia  Ximenes^  abont  to  en- 
counter the  infidel ;  every  year,  Sep- 
tember 14,  ft  greet  fectiTal  tekes  plaoe 
aroond  it  By  Pumrioku^  here  two 
roads  to  Bagntoee  1st  By  Col  de  Sesa 
and  Bielsa;  %L  La Cinca ;  go  on  direct 
to  Gistain,  800  inhabitants ;  follow  up 
the  Cingueta,  and  to  Col  de  U  Pey,  et 
the  foot  of  Plo  dn  Midi,  and  by  the  ad- 
mirable Talley  de  Louron,  whenoe  to 
Bagn^res. 

ZaragoM  to  Jaea, — ^Distance  19i 
leagues.  By  a  diligence  to  Ayenre,  12 
lesgnes,  in  about  10  hours.  Then  in 
one  day's  hard  ridin|^  or  two  walking 
days^  to  Jaca)  by  bad  roadsL 


Zansoift  to  Zuofm  .4 

Guii'Qft  •    3 

Ajfwve  •    S 

—  la 

Bcrauet 5 

Jica Mi 

Jaea, — Population,  8200  inhabitants. 
The  scenery  around  is  picturesque. 
Inn:  Poeada  del  Ganfranc ;  dose  by  the 
iiTer  Gas  joins  the  Aragon.  A  bishop's 
see.  The  cathedral  was  built  in  814 
by  King  Bamiro.  It  is  maasiye  and 
sombre,  diyided  into  three  naves. 
There  are  some  curious  and  very  early 
details.  The  present  groining  was  put 
up  in  the  16th  century.  CapiUa  de 
San  Miffuel, — ^A  fine  plateresque  door. 


Cfapitta  de  la  2Vi»MladL-^A  fine  marble 
reUbla  CfapOla  de  8u  MagteUuL—A 
grand  tomb  of  a  bishop.  The  dty  was 
takenbylLP.  Oato^A.al0(K.  Portions 
of  the  Boman  wall  then  erected  remain. 
In  706  the  battle  of  Las  Tiendas  took 
place  hereb  when  I>on  Asnar  defeated 
90,000  Moors,  the  women  fighting  like 
men.  On  the  first  Friday  of  May,  on 
the  site  of  the  battle^  the  Jaea  women 
go  through  a  sham  fi^t  A  church 
was  raised  here  also,  hk  Jaea  was  held 
the  first  parliament  on  reoord,  and  its 
Fucvo  or  munidpal  charter  is  among 
the 'earliest  in  Spain.  Excursions  can 
be  made  to  the  mines  and  pine-foresti 
of  Orrel,  and  the  picturesque  and  legen- 
dary Benedictine  Conyent  of  San  Juan 
de  la  Pefia,  also  to  Eauz  Chaudes  by 
Ganfranc,  the  latter  84  hrs.  ride. 

French  l^freneee  into  Spain, — ^From 
Pau  to  Bayonne^  by  rail ;  distanoe,  106 
kiL;  time,  8  hn.;  fares,  1st  cL,  llf. 
2O0.;  2d  cL,  8£  400.;  8d  cL,  6f.  I60.; 
and  from  Pau  to  Jaea;  walking  or  riding 
(by  Urdos),  snd  from  Jacft,  either  to 
Sttiguessa,  and  then  rail  to  Pemplona 
or  Zaragosa,  or  direct  to  Huesca,  whence 
to  Zaragosa  line. 

From  Zdroffoea  to  CfatUerete.  Zara- 
goea  to  ffueeea, — ^By  rail,  Zaragoza  to 
Tardienta,  1)  hr.  At  Tardienta,  branch 
line  to  Huesca ;  distance,  21  kiL ; 
time,  40  to  60  m  ;  total,  2}  hrs. 
Shrs. 

JETuesoo. — Osca  Ilargetes,  named  by 
tlie  Bomans  Yictiiz,  coined  the  much- 
prized  money  called  Oscense  which  was 
predously  carried  to  Bome.  Huesca 
was  the  dty  of  predilection  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  kings  of  the  first  dynasty,  and 
the  court  of  Bamiro  IL  The  cathedral 
is  in  a  spadous  quadrilong  square. 
About  1827,  it  is  supposed,  the  Bis- 
cayan  Juan  of  Olotiaga  designed  the 
plan  of  it,  snd  the  building  was  finished 
in  1616.  The  portal  mayor  or  W. 
doorway  is  by  him,  and  its  seren  ogiyal 
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arches  are  sappoeed  to  haye  been  placed 
to  represent  the  sereA  heayens.  It  is 
ornamented  with  biena-Tsntnrados  ac- 
cording to  their  hierarchy,  and  the  pre- 
cedence sappoeed  to  role  in  the  em- 
pyrean— thnsy  in  the  inner  arch  are 
placed  eight  prophets;  in  the  third, 
ten  angels ;  in  the  fifth,  fourteen  yir- 
gins ;  and  in  the  seventh,  sixteen  mar- 
tyrs, all  canopied.  The  other  arches 
are  decorated  with  flowers  and  scroll- 
work. Oyer  the  door  the  tympanum 
has  the  Yiigin  and  Child  adored  by 
the  three  Kings  of  the  East^  and  JiBSos 
appearing  to  the  Magdalen  i  also  es- 
cutcheons of  dty  and  bene&ctors.  On 
each  side  of  the  W.  door  are  seyen  laige 
statues  representing  Apostles,  etc.,  and 
the  martyrs  of  Huesca,  called  Lorenzo 
and  Vicente.  The  execution  indifferent 
The  ogiye  was  awkwardly  interrupted 
by  a  salient  portico,  and  oyer  it  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  front  composed  of 
four  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  a  central 
rose-window.  This  portion  dates  of  be- 
ginning of  16th  centuiy,  it  is  supposed. 
On  the  right  is  the  belfiy,  moet  indiffer- 
ent There  are  two  other  early  door- 
ways worthy  of  examination.  ItUerior. 
— Three  nayes,  cruciform.  The  central 
roof  has  Reyiyal  florones,  for  which  1800 
gold  florinswere  giyen  in  1615  by  Bishop 
Juan  de  Aragon  y  Nayarra.  The  tran- 
sept has  painted  glass  at  the  extremities, 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  church  there  is 
none.  The  principal  rotable  in  high 
altar  is  a  masterpiece  of  Forment  on 
alabaster  1620-88,  for  10,000  sueldos. 
The  finit  pedestal  is  divided  into  two 
orders.  "Hie  first  order  is  composed  of 
seven  relievos  of  Passion  of  Christ,  etc. 
The  work  is  fine ;  not  pure  Gothic,  rather 
plateresque.  Choir  in  centre  ;  the  tra- 
scoro  formed  as  an  altar  crowned  by 
Faith ;  crucifix  in  centre,  and  on  sides 
S.  LorauBO  and  S.  Vicente,  all  Qrasco- 
Roman  style.  The  external  side  of 
choir  is  of  1402,  the  former  silleria  was 


replaced  by  the  present  one,  which  il  i^ 
work  of  native  inferior  artists^  1687* 
1604,  style  of  Revival,  meszo-relieyos 
in  upper  row ;  the  arms  and  backs  are 
much  worked.  The  chapels  are  indiffer- 
ent In  one  is  the  Cristo  de  Ice  Milag* 
ros,  whose  sweat  fell  on  the  man  who 
bore  him  in  a  procession  (1497),  which 
took  place  with  an  object  to  propitiate 
Divine  Providence.  In  the  archives  of 
the  chapter  are  several  curious  booka^ 
the  original  actas  of  the  Councils  of 
Jaca  (1068),  and  well-illuminated  bibles 
and  breviaries.  The  cloisters  are  an- 
terior to  the  present  cathedraL  The  door 
from  latter  to  former  is  Byzantine^ 
with  figures  of  saints.  The  cloisters 
still  retain  specimens  of  their  primitive 
Byzantine  style.  Bishop  Fenollet  in 
1458  erected  a  whole  wing,  which  was 
Gothic  ;  all  the  rest  is  ruin  and  neglect 
The  sepulchres  are  indifferent,  and 
mostly  without  inscriptions.  On  that  of 
a  knight  called  Ordas  is  his  escutcheon 
with  a  beU,  in  memory  of  his  head 
being  cut  by  the  enemy  and  placed  to 
sound  a  bell  Some  are  with  inscrip- 
tions of  12th  to  14th  century,  but  those 
are  few  and  of  no  importance.  One  of 
the  Revival  style  was  emeted  by  For- 
ment to  his  pupil  Mufios.  The  bishop's 
palace  is  indifferent  The  Town-Hall 
has  a  plateresque  halL 

JPtiriah  Okutxh  qf  San' Pedro,^12Qi 
century ;  the  asylum  and  burial  of  the 
Rey  Monge,  much  spoiled  by  war  and 
the  Moors,  but  Byzantine  formerly. 
The  rotable  of  1241  was  magnificent, 
but  was  replaced  by  the  present  one  of 
1608.  The  choir  dates  of  the  begin- 
ning of  16th  century,  Gothic^  plain, 
and  elegant  enough.  In  a  chapel  here 
are  the  remains  of  the  children  Justo  y 
Pastor,  martyrised  at  Alcali  de  Henares 
by  Dacian's  orders,  whose  bodies  were 
found  in  the  cave  of  a  hermit  in  the  9th 
century.  Theywereobjectsofmuchpions 
covetousness  at  Alcali  and  other  citieiL 
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Opposite  an  the  CasM  Consirtoriales 
in  llie  style  of  16th  centmy,  and  on 
one  side  the  Episcopal  Palaoe.  Here 
was  fbnnerlj  one  of  the  finest  mosqnes, 
which  was  purified  and  oonseorated  in 
1096,  and  polled  down  in  14th  oentoiy. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  prorinoe  of  the 
same  name ;  population,  10,000.  Uni- 
versity, Plaza  de  Toros,  and  a  seminary, 
— a  Ushop's  see  sltaated  in  its  rich 
plain,  called  Haga,  contains  many  old 
and  weU-presenred  edifices.  Now  a 
decayed  and  backward  dull  town.  It 
was  ah  important  city,  according  to 
Plutarch,  under  the  Romans.  San 
Lgrenso  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
bom  here.  The  chief  street  is  £1 
CkMo.  The  town  is  cheap  and  well 
supplied.  The  Pantano^  near  Asquis, 
4  leagues  N.  of  Hnesca,  is  a  fine 
hydraulic  work,  by  Artigas* 

Huesca  to  Panticoea,  88  kJL  Oan- 
terets  nine  hours'  walldng  either  by 
the  Yignemale  or  the  Maroadan. 

lAi£k4m  to  ZamffOM, — Walking  or 
riding  in  8  ^days,  thus  divided ;  the 
distance  is  given  in  hours ;  a  guide  ne- 


A. 

M. 

fl 

O 

I 

30 

X 

0 

a 

30 

-L 

0 

Itmtrtuyi  wtmn  day. 

Luchon  to  Cirque  do  la  CSHkn 
Port  de  la  Gl^  (Frontier)    . 
Hospice  de  V6iaaque  (breakfagt)  . 
Town  of  V<6uMqu9  (sleep) 


SBCOKD  DAY. 

V^nasqoe  to  EriBttf         .                       .    o  30 

ChapeOe  to  Goient               .       .       .    o  15 

Sahun o  15. 

N.B. — Follow  now  the  upper  routes 

as  the  lower,  though  shorter,  is 

steeper  and  dangerous  for  horses. 

Chia  (a  nasty  bit  to  descend)        .       .    a  o 

'Setra  (Tery  bad  track)    .  .90 

Campo    (breakiast),   most  picturesque 

gorges s  30 

MuriUo X  o 

Saa  Qniles  (where  sleq>)       .       •       .    9  30 


XX 


'    TRIKD  DAT. 

San  Quiles  to  Besians  (good  road) 
Ferraiura  •       .       .       • 
Venfca  de  Santa  Loda 
Venta  de  Grsous  (faceakfiMt) 
Puebla  de  Castro 
CapOla  de  San  Roque 
Barea  de  Pdb  la  Gambni . 
Eua    .       ^       .       .       . 
Barbastxo  .... 


A.  ML 

o  45 

o  30  . 

x  o 

X  o 

9  O 

o  xs 

s  o 

X  o 

•  30 

xo  o 


AtBarbastro,  CaUe  del  PortiUo,  Na 
9,  there  is  a  dil.  office  where  tickets  are 
delivered  to  Zaragosa,  railway  com- 
prisdd.  The  station  is  Selgua  (that  of 
Monson  Ib  only  5  kU.  from  Selgua), 
fares  by  .the  small  diligence^  between 
Barbastro  and  Selgua,  8  hrs. ;  and  IJr. 
for  each  10  kilogrammea^  excess  of 
li>£BGP^g^  diBtance,  10  kil. 

Fau  to  Zairagoia,  (Fery  inUnsting,) 
By  rail,  from  Pan  to  Tarbes,  89  klL 
24}  miles.  From  Tarbes,  riding  or 
walking,  6  days,  but  can  be  done  in  4 
days. 

limtrtay:  wvtan  day. 

TarbestoJuiUan,6]dL  .  .  .  o 
Ossun,  6  kiL  .        .  .0 

Pontwcq,  xo  luL x 

Nay  (we  have  walked  from  Nay  to  Bag. 

de  Bigores,  a  charmiog  promenade; 

braakfiut  here),  xo  kiL  .    x 

Rebenac,  xs  kiL    .       .  .    z 

Louvie,  xo  kn.  .1 


m. 

40 

o 


SBCOHO  DAY.  = 

LouYie  to  Chapelle  de  Bielle    .     .        .  x 

Col  de  Maxiblanca  (mule-toack)            .  3 

Escottes,  9  kiL z 

Bedous  (brealdast)  xp  kU.     .               .  x 

Etsan            I 

Urdos  (where  sleep) ;  it  is  10  kiL  from 

the  Pott o 


o 
o 
o 

d 

30* 
45 


THIBD  DAY. 

Urdos  to  Lasaret    .... 
Forges  of  Peyrsneire  (the. Black  or 


8 


o    95 


Rock  Stone) x    eo 

Pftilette  (excellent  road)         .  .0x5 

French  frontier  (xxg  kiL  fiom  Pau)       •   o    x$ 

Spanish  bouane x     o 

Canfrsac  (breakiast)      .       .  .to 
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▼nfauMui 

CMtello.(nml»4nirk)     .       .       .       . 
Jaca  (anall  vehicles  to  Zangon,  but 
changing  ■omewhat  the  route;  deep) 


VOOSTH  DAY. 

Jaca  to  nunmit  of  hOl 
To  ate  oppoaite  Bemuet  . 
Venta  de  Auaanego  (bieakfittt) 
Venta  de  la  Pefia  (nioet  pictoreique) 

Muiillo 

Bridge  of  Mnrillo      .       .       .       . 
Eras   (deep :    oppodte  to  Ayefbe, 
wheooe  dll.  to  Zangosa) 


VtWTH  DAT. 

EnM  to  Guiiea  del  GaUego 

Site  where  the  roade  of  Hoeaca  and 

Jaca  bfaach 

La  Baica  (where  the   GaDego  is 

crossed  on  a  leny) «... 
Zoers   (good  caxiiageabie    rood  to 

Zaiagoia ;  Tehides)* 


o    50 
s    30 


X  so 

I  30 

«  45 

1  30 

z  o 

o  IS 

z  30 

■8  50 


4  o 

a  30 

o  15 

o  15 


*  A  station  of  the  railway  from  Barcdooa  to 


Vinanae?a  )    reduced  hjr  nuL  to 
~  )  4omin. 


} 


Jk.  m. 
X  30 
»    so 

zo    90 


Books  ^f  Rtjtrmu,-^x,  "IVatado  de  hi 
Santa  Ifl^esia  Metrop.  dd  Saltador  de  Za- 
ragota'  (the  Seo  Cathedral),  by  D.  d'Espd» 
(MS.) 

a.  '  libra  de  Messorias  de  las  Cosas  que  en 
la  Iglesia  de  la  Seo  de  Sarsgosa,  se  ban  V)fine- 
dde  desde  1579  haata  i6oz/  by  Mandont  (MS.X 
inArduTesoftheSeo.  The  best  woik  on  the 
Cathednd. 

3.  A  poor,  but  hi  seaae  resptcts  nsefiil,  '€inia 
de  ZaiagoiB,'  Zangosa,  V.  Andr£^  Cucfailleria, 
No.  49, 1860W 

J?tfw.— z.  'AnalesHistdeRens^'byBoftniir 
X  BrodL ;  Reus,  Sahater,  z84S*  •  ^'^ds.  4to. 
The  best  work  on  this  subject  erudite,  and  of 
generd  interest  as  conceias  the  hi^oty  of 
CatduBa. 

%.  'Ensayo  sobre  la  Topografia  y  Estadiitica 
de  Reu%'  by  Ardevol;  Madrid,  Espinosa,  zSao^ 
ZToL  4to. 

Zangosa,  sz  kiL  Fares:— «t  d.,  8r.  50c.:  od 
d.,  6r.  asc:  3d  d.,  4r.  730.  In  40  miantes  twice 
a-day  to  Zangosib 
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G«neral  Idoa.— Poringal  po8MM«e 
great  attnctloiis  in  the  yaried  raiige  of 
its  soenery,  though,  from  the  somewhat 
reduoed  scale  of  its  natand  features,  it 
seldom  acquires  that  character  of  Wild 
grandeur  and  sublimity  which  is  found  in 
Spanish  landscapes.  Independently  of 
this,  it  possesses  the  great  and  permanent 
charm  of  a  climate  generally  pleasant  and 
wholesome,  a  simple-hearted,  primitiTe 
peasantry  (picturesque  and  altogether 
novel  in  dress  and  appearance),  and  his- 
iorical  associations  dear  to  evetj  English- 
man. Portugal  will  fidl  to  interest  the 
ordinary  sight-seeing  tourists,  and  all 
art  amateurs.  Nor  is  the  lack  of  monu- 
mental records  of  the  past  anywise 
compensated  for  by  the  chewing  spectacle 
of  modem  activity  and  enterprise,  for 
here  Queen  Indolence  reigns  supreme  over 
a  sun-fed  population,  who»  as  devotees  of 
'sweet  nothing-to-do,'  afford  another  in- 
stance of  the  fact,  that  wherever  nature 
assumes  her  queenly  robes,  man  is  her 
slave,  and  never  becomes  her  master. 

Travelling  is  now  comparatively  easy 
to  what  it  lued  to  be  but  a  few  years  ago : 
roads  are  generally  well  kept  up»  and 
perfectly  secure ;  and  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  country  may  be  obtained  in  an  easy 
and  rapid  manner  by  following  the  rail- 
way lines  which  cross  the  most  important 
portions,  connecting  the  principal  cities. 
In  the  larger  towns,  the  accommodation 
is  good,  and  the  food  very  tolerable ;  but 
whoever  intends  visiting  the  more  out-of- 
the-way  districts,  and  exploring  the  hiUs 
and  their  romantic  scenery,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  rough  it  The  charges  at  hotels, 
and  the  railway  tariffs,  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  in  Spain. 

Geography.  —  Portugal,  the  most 
westerly,  and  one  of  the  most  southern 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  lies  between  86*  SO' 
and  42*  l(f  lai,  and  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
and  loth  long.  W.  Greenwich.  Its  great- 
est breadth  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  158 
miles;  ite  greatest  length  N.  to  S.  of  some 
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856  miles;  and  its  suifaoe^  85,189  square 
miles.  Save  on  the  west^  where  it  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  Portugal 
is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  Spidn, 
from  which  it  Is  divided  by  no  well- 
defined  natural  frontier.  It  is  really 
nothing  but  an  estrangement  of  portions 
of  Estremadura,  Oastile,  end  Qallida,  In- 
habited by  a  people  of  the  same  origin, 
who  have  gone  astray  from  the  mother 
country.  She  still  claims  it  as  of  her 
own  race,  and  trusto  the  runaway,  how- 
ever hostile  hitherto,  may  some  day 
resume  her  proper  place  among  the  sister 
provinces. 

MonxLtaintd— >rhe  country  is  hilly, 
but  contains  some  very  flat  districts. 
The  hills  never  reach  in  height  anything 
approaching  to  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  or 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  greatest  altitude  being 
7880  feet  (Onteiro  Maior).  The  oro- 
graphic system  ruling  Portugal  may  be 
easily  explained.  Four  main  chains  of 
mountains,,  each  a  prolongation  of  corre- 
sponding Spanish  ranges,  oross  the  coun- 
try, and  gradually  subside  as  they  near 
the  Atlantic,  into  which  they  plunge,  the 
last  links  of  the  riveting  .chain.  1.  La 
Senm  da  Estrella,  the  Roman  SenMmut 
Mont,  forms  the  bitckbone  of  Portugal, 
extends  from  the  Spanish  main  central 
Quadarrama  range,  a  prolongation  south- 
wards of  the  Pyrenean  system,  runs  east 
to  west,  and  reaches  at  ito  highest  peak, 
that  of  Canarix,  an  altitude  of  7500  feet 
2.  Sem  de  Geres,  on  the  north,  whose 
highest  peak  is  7400  feet  8.  Serra  de 
Ossa  and  San  Mamede^  a  prolongation  of 
the  Montes  de  Toledo,  2400  feet ;  and  4. 
Sem  de  Monchique  in  the  south,  a  pro- 
longation of  Sierra  Morena,  and  whose 
hi^est  peak,  0  Foya,  reaches  4050  feet 
The  seaHXMst  line  is  about  500  miles  in 
length,  low  on  the  north,  but  craggy  and 
steep  more  towards  the  centn,  depressed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Alrait^o,  and 
with  few  sandy  islets  of  any  importance, 
save  the  B9rlettgas  group,  east  of  Peniohe. 
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With  fha  ezoeption  of  the  Montadnho 
hill,  near  Bngaan,  7100  feet^  there  an 
no  hillB  with  perpetual  mow. 

Bivan. — ^The  principal  riyers  are  the 
Tagns  (d  T^o),  which  flows  through 
Toledo,  nins  a  oonise  parallel  to  the  Serra 
de  Estrella  and  Gnadanama,  and  disem- 
hogaes  at  Liabon,  being  partly  navigable ; 
the  Donro  (Span.  Dutro),  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  divides  Portugal  from 
Spain ;  the  Guadiana,  between  AnH^inniA 
and  Alemtejo,  flowing  out  into  the  Atlan- 
tic south  of  the  kii^onL  There  are  a 
great  many  more  besides,  of  less  import- 
ance^ such  as  the  Minho,  Mondego,  Uma, 
Cavado^  Sado^  Zsiere,  Tsmega — ^upwards, 
in  all,  of  800  watercourses,  many  of  which 
are  dther  very  low  or  dried  up  in  sum- 
mer, and  become  toirsnts  when  swollen 
by  the  rabis  and  molten  snows. 

Iiaices,  etOd — There  are  a  few  moun- 
tain lakes,  but  of  no  importance;  salt 
marshes  at  Setnbal,  and  salt  water  springs 
at  Rio  Maior,  noar  Santarem.  lUneiiil 
springs  are  not  wanting^  there  being  as 
many  aa  200,  the  most  important  of 
which  are — ^that  of  Rainha,  in  SSstremsr 
dura,  88*  Fahr. ;  of  Geres  and  the  sulphur- 
eous of  Alcayrias,  near  Lisbon. 

Climate. — The  climate  is ,  generally 
healthy  and  tempeirate^  more  especiaQy 
on  the  searooast  and  the  table-lands  in 
the  interior.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
greater  than  in  Spain,  and  insufficiently 
tempered  by  the  sea-breeies.  The  cold 
season  begins  end  of  November,  and  lasts 
till  end  of  February.  December  is  rainy 
and  very  windy ;  the  snow,  abundant  in 
the  northern  disMcts,  is  rare  in  the  valleys 
of  the  interior ;  and  spring  is  everywhere 
roost  delightAiL  There  is  great  variety, 
according  to  the  situation,  differences  of 
altitude,  proximity  to  the  sea  and  hills. 
Ooimbra  is  said  to  be  more  temperate 
than  Lisbon,  but  more  rainy  and  less 
healthy;  Oporto  is  wet  and  cloudy  in 
Mfinter ;  colder  then,  and  warmer  in  sum- 
mer, than  any  other  place  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  climate  of  the  province  of 
Algarve  is  delightftd  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  districts  south  of  Tsgus,  vicinity  of 
Setubal,  etc.,  are  unhealthy.  The  most 
agreeable  and  best  suited  to  invalids  is 
pinhaps  that  of  Cintra  (see  Lisbon). 


Natural  Frodaotiona.— The  soil  is 
generally  rich  and  very  fertile  in  the 
watered  valleys.  The  flora  is  varied.  The 
hills  an  clothed  with  flrs,  holm-oaks,  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  birch,  which  latter  an  met 
on  the  higher  summits.  Oak -forests 
succeed;  and  gradually  lower  the  cork- 
tree, carob,  kermes,  lemon,  orange^  oUve^ 
and,  in  the  warmest  sheltered  regions,  tiie 
aloe  and  date.  The  most  oharacteristio 
flora  of  IVvtugal  is  found  in  the  valleys 
of  Minho  and  Belra.  FruiVtreea  of 
all  kinds  thrive  plentiftilly :  upwards  of 
200  million  oranges  an  yeariy  gathered, 
and  an  perhape  the  best  in  the  worM ; 
seven  miUion  kilogrammes  of  flgs  an  pro- 
duced; com  grows,  especially  on  the 
table-lands  of  Alemti({o,  Trafroe-Montss^ 
and  Minho.  The  valleys  produce  excel- 
lent wine,  such  as  Oporto  (port  wine),  of 
Garcavelos,  andSetubal,  of  which  threemil- 
lion  hectolitres  an  yearly  obtained.  Oattle 
and  sheep  an  reared,  then  being  npwaids 
of  two  and  a  half  mJllion  heads  of  latter ; 
but  both  the  flesh  and  wool  an  of  inferior 
kind,  owing  to  the  want  and  poverty  of 
pastun-land.  Mules  and  asses  an  idmost 
exclusively  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
horses  an  of  an  inferior  breed.  Excellent 
fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coasts,  and  then  is  some  good  shooting 
during  the  winter  months. 

ManafaotiiTes  an  backward,  and 
limited  to  woollens  at  Portalegre,  cotton- 
spinning  at  Thomar,  fine  linens  at  Gui- 
maraens,  jewellery  at  Braga,  and  sOks  al 
Bragansa.  Lisbon  and  Porto  an  the  chief 
centres  of  the  manufsoturing  as  well  as  of 
the  commercial  movement  of  the  kingdom. 
The  mineral  wealth  is  said  to  be  great, 
but  very  much  neglected.  Mines  an  now 
being  worked  in  Eistnmadura.  Copper  is 
found  and  considerably  extracted  at  Pal- 
hal ;  lead  at  Bragal,  in  the  same  district 
The  principal  mine  is,  however,  the  copper 
one  of  S.  Domingo,  near  Villanal,  in  the 
Algarve.  Some  coal  is  found  near  Buaroos; 
and  fine  marble  quarries  an  numerous. 

Trade. — ^The  principal  exports  an 
wine  (vines  occupy  a  surface  of  about 
812,500  acres),  which  is  carried  on  prin- 
cipidly  by  English  firms;  vinegars,  oil, 
d^  fruit,  com,  etc  In  1865,  the  imports 
amounted  to  24,822,584  milreis  ;   the 
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exports,  22,181,608 ;  maUng  a  total  of 
46,964,042.  The  principal  foreign  ports 
with  whioh  trade  is  canied  on  axe  English 
or  Brazilian.  In  1866, 19,000  ships  left 
and  entered  Fortoguese  ports. 

atttUfltlM,  •to.— Portugal,  formerly,  and  far 
more  naturally,  divided  into  seven  pcovincei  or 
kingdoms,  has  been  subdivided,  since  1835,  into 
seventeen  districts  or  administrajOes.  The 
former  MinAa  now  contains  the  district  of 
Braga,  Vianna,  Porto ;  that  of  TniM-at-M^mUt, 
Bnganxa  and  VUlareal ;  BHra,  Avdro,  Castel- 
lobranco,  Coimbra,  Guarda,  Viseu.  SUrtma^ 
dttra  tom|ttises  Lbbon,  Leiria,  and  Santarem ; 
the  old  ki^om  of  A  ^urve.  Faro ;  AUmi^o, 
Beja,  Evora,  and  Portalegxe.  Each  is  sttb- 
divided  again  into  conoelhos,  the  Astuiian  con- 
cejoe,  and  those  into  parishes. 

The  population  of  continental  Portugal  is 
3,986,558 ;  of  its  European  islands  and  Madeira, 
363,658;  of  its  Afiican  and  Asiatic  colonies, 
3,88i,oaa ;  making  a  total  of  8,331,038.  The 
monarchy  is  constitutional,  with  two  houses  of 
parliamiwit ;  and  the  budget  for  1867-68  was— 
revenue^  16,884,419  milreis ;  the  e3q>enses, 
^^5*979  milreis;  the  public  debt  (1865), 
191,045,054  milfeis.  The  army  (1867)  was  of 
94,848  men,  exclusive  of  some  ai,oOo  colonial 
troops :  its  cos^  jC79o,ooa  The  navy  consists 
of  47  ships,  out  of  which  a6  are  armed  with  343 
guns,  manned  by  3493  seamen  and  marines,  and 
9i6  officers,  widi  a  yeariy  cost  of  ;(a4o^ooo. 
There  are  nxteen  fortified  places,  of  which 
Elvas,  Estremo^  Peniche,  Valen^a,  are  the 
most  important  The  diief  ports  are  Lisbon, 
Porto,  Figueira,  Setuval.  Public  instruction  is 
well  organised :  a  good  university  at  Coimbra, 
f    and  academia  at  Porto. 

Hiatory. — The  Portuguese  are  thought  to  be 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  formed  the  bigest  portion 
of  Roman  Lnsitania,  so  called,  say  the  learned, 
from  Lysias,  the  son  of  Bacchus ;  Portugal,  its 
subsequent  name,  being  derived  from  the  city 
of  Porto,  near  which  stood  the  Roman  town 
Calle,  tHbich,  being  joined,  made  Porto-Calle ; 
though  it  may  be  more  likely  to  suppose  that 
the  former  Latin  appellation  was  dropped  when 
the  other  most  inqwrtant  territory  about  Porto 
was  repeopled,  and  the  dty  rebuilt  by  Gascons 
and  French ;  whence  Portus  Gallus,  or  Gallo- 
rum.  The  Roman  dominion  lasted  five  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  the  Visigoduc  began  A.D. 
588;  the  Moorish,  7x4.  From  die  Moon, 
Portugal  was  wrested  by  die  Asturian-Spaniards. 
It  subseqneody  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  whose  king,  Afibnso  VI.,  in  X095,  be- 
stowed it  in  fief  to  Count  Henry  of  Burgimdy, 
gxandson  of  Duke  Robert  I.,  one  .of  the  many 
fortune-eeeking  nobles  of  that  age  who  resorted 


to  Spain  to  fight  the  infidel  and  better  their 
proqwds.  He  was  eminently  successful  against 
the  Moor,  and,  as  a  reward,  obtained  the  hand 
of  the  monarch's  natoral  danghter,  with  Portu- 
gal as  her  dowry.  Afibnso  Henriques,  the 
Counts  son,  became  independent,  and,  after 
the  battle  of  Onrique,  1x39,  was  prodaimed 
king  of  FwtagaL  The  house  of  Burgundy 
lasted  until  1385,  when  Portugal  rose  to  great 
political  importance  and  conunerdal  proq)erity. 
The  kingdom,  originally  limited  to  the  territory 
between  Minho  and  tlM  Tagus,  was  consider* 
ably  aggrandised  by  the  suooessive  annexationa 
of  Alemtejo,  district  of  Lisbon,  part  of  Spanish 
Estremadura,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Afibnso  I.,  and  of  the  Algarves,  under  Afibnso 
III.  Themonardisof  thehouseof  Avii,  who 
succeeded  during  the  years  1385  to  1580^  ob- 
tained important  territories  in  N.  Africa, 
founded  colonies  in  India  and  Brazil,  and  pro- 
moted the  great  discoveries  of  the  age.  August 
4,  X576,  was  fought  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Alcocer  Quilnr,  celebrated  for  the  routing  <tf 
die  Portuguese,  and  in  whidi  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  mowed  down  by  the  Moots.  The 
disappearance  of  King  Don  Sebastifia  was  the 
origin  of  an  extraordinary  superstition,  which 
roee  almost  to  a  sect,  called  the  Sebastianists, 
who  firmly  believed  in  the  immortality  of  their . 
king— 'O  encoherto,'  the  'hidden  one'— who 
was  to  return  from  captivity  and  restore  the 
kingdom  to  its  ancient  sj^ndour.  This  delusion 
has  not  ceased  to  tlus  day,  though  it  is  now 
limited  to  the  ignorant,  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
wild  mountaun  districts.  On  the  death  of  the 
Ring-Cardinal  Henrique,  in  1586^  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  was  disputed  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  was  descended,  by  his  mother,  of 
the  royal  blood  of  Portugal ;  by  Jofto,  Duke 
of  Braganza ;  and  many  other  pretenders.  The 
claims  of  Philip,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  armies,  were  successfully  asserted ;  and 
the  Spanish  dominion,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
die  'Sixty  Years'  Captivity,'  lasted  till  1640^ 
when,  under  Philip  IV.,  a  conspiracy  broke  out 
at  Lisbon,  headed  by  die  Duke  of  Bragansa, 
and  conq>el]ed  die  Spanish  government  to  aban- 
don the  country.  Under  the  house  of  Bra- 
gansa, which  still  reigns,  Portugal  recovered 
part  of  her  former  prosperity.  On  die  French 
invasion,  in  1807,  the  Court  retired  to  Brazil. 
The  Portuguese,  allied  to  Spaniards,  rose 
against  the  invader,  requesting  the  help  of  Great 
Britain,  never  '  la  perfide  Albion,'  when  her  aid 
is  wanted.  In  vain  did  the  best  French  mar- 
shal*—Massena,  Junot,  Soult— endeavour  to 
repress  die  movement  of  resistance.  The 
Anglo-Portuguese  army  was  everywhere  victo- 
rious; and  after  several  campaigns  and  strslq^ 
operations,  which  will  rank  high  in  dm  aaaals 
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of  England't  military  S^ory,  the  Frendi  were 
expelled.  The  Conrt,  till  iBat,  cootbued  to 
reside  in  Biaiil,  when  Don  Jofto  VI.  at  the 
aaounona  of  the  Cortes  returned  to  PortngaL 
Brasil  became  an  independent  empire  the 
ensuing  year,  with  the  king's  son,  Don  Pedro, 
for  emperor.  A  'dvil  war  broke  oat  at  the 
death  of  Don  Jofto,  who  had  left  the  crown  to 
his  daughter  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  on  con- 
dition of  her  marrying  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel. 
Once  more  did  an  English  army,  15,000  strong, 
enter  Portugal  and  put  things  to  rights;  and 
since  that  time  the  country,  constitutionally 
governed,  is  proqierous  on  the  whole,  though 
doomed,  as  all  southern  nations,  to  occasional 
outbreaks  of  Tiolence  and  snatches  of  unde- 
fined independence  common  to  climes  where 
political  constitutioas  either  bunt  or  melt— 
regions  of  vines  and  volcanoes. 

Language — Xiiterature^ — The  language  of 
Portugal  is  derived  fixnn  the  Latin,  and  oonr 
tains  a  great  many  Celtic,  Gothic,  uid  Aiabic 
n'ords,  and,  more  latteriy,  some  French.  It 
bean  great  resemblaHoe  to  the  Gallidan  dialect, 
the  Romanic  tongue  of  that  part  of  Spain  vary- 
ing somewhat  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  ex- 
pressions according  to  proximity  to  Estremadura, 
Andalusia,  or  the  north  Spanish  provinces.  It 
is  softer  than  Spanish,  being  fiee  from  the  harsh 
Aiabic  gutturals,  and  abounds  in  words  and 
terminations  of  great  delicacy  and  charm,  but  its 
nasal  sounds  are  not  pleasant ;  and  though  gnve 
and  sonorous,  somewhat  'finchado,'  it  is  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  the  more  harmonious,  richer, 
and  more  nervous  Spanish.  English  and  French 
are  q>oken  only  in  the  large  cities,  and  thb  to 
no  extent  Save  on  the  ftxmtiers,  even  Spanish 
is  scarcely  understood  Portuguese  literature, 
though  not  considerable,  and  less  important 
than  that  of  any  other  southern  European  nation, 
has  nevertheless  produced  several  writers  of 
genius  and  great  scholarship.  The  sixteenth 
century  was  the  Augustan  age  of  Portuguese 
letters,  bringing  forth  such  men  as  Camoens, 
among  poets,  the  greatest  of  die  country,  and 
author  of  '  As,  Lusiadaa,' 1517-1579;  the  pas- 
toral poet,  Sa-e-Miranda;  in  the  drama,  A. 
Ferriera,  1708-69 ;  Gil  Vicente,  1480-1557 ;  the 
historians,  Jofto  de  Banas,  1570 ;  Albuquerque, 
>4S9-i5 :  Brito,  etc. ;  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Manrino's  epic  poems;  Pereira  de 
Castro,  1571-163S ;  Mascarenhas,  Macedoe,  etc ; 
and,  Uter  still,  Hercubno,  the  best  historian ; 
the  cosmographen  and  discoverers,  Magalhaens 
(our  Magdlan),  B.  Diaz,  Vasoo  de  Gama,  etc. 
(See  Gkmary,  p.  534.) 

iBO  Arta.— In  this  respect  Portugal  ranks 
very  knr  among  nations.  Artists  of  talent  there 
have  been,  but  no  man  of  genius  except  Gran 
Vaacp,  who  laved  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 


whose  best  pictures  are  seen  in  Lisbon.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  a  few  good 
painteta,  sudi  as  Bento  Coelho,  Diogo  Pereira 
Manoel  Pereira,  d'Avellar,  and  Fkandsco  Vieira, 
in  the  eighteenth.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  their  painting  is  colouring,  the  subjects  mostly 
religious  or  all^prical,exoept  Vieira,  who  painted 
for  the  Court.  Of  architectural  remains  of  any 
importance  there  are  few,  and  these  mostly  mo- 
dernised, owing  to  frequent  earthquakes  injur- 
ing the  former  buildings,  to  the  devastations 
committed  during  wars,  and  the  mania  of  re- 
buihtiog  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  principal  buildings  to  notice  are-~Church 
of  Bdem  mud  Carmo  (Lisbon) ;  the  fourteenth 
century  Church  of  Bataiha;  Cathedrals  of 
Coimbra  and  Braga ;  Alcoba^a,  Lamego,  etc. 

The  People^  Prsea,  •to.^The  character  of 
the  peasantry,  their  dress  and  mannera,  differ  a 
good  deal  according  to  the  provinces.  They 
are  on  the  whde  remarkable  for  their  piety, 
bordering  on  superstition,  their  loyalty,  primi- 
tiveness,  and  simplicity,  want  of  enterprise,  ac- 
tivity, love  of  'siesta'  and  'mafiona,'  in  a  word 
that  wani  o/wtmia  which  spurs  on  less  favoured 
peoples  to  work  and  looking  about  They  are 
silent,  trustworthy,  sensitive,  temperate,  fond 
of  grandikiquence,  of  no  great  physical  beauty, 
devoid  of  quickness,  ready  wit,  or  of  much  ima- 
gination. The  females  are  very  domestic,  ami- 
able, and  retired.  The  dress  is  picturesque, 
especially  in  the  N.  provinces,  but  not  so 
pleasing  or  striking  as  it  is  in  Spain. 

.  Travelling  86M0XL— The  beat  seuon 
is  autumn  and  spring,  and  especially 
summer  in  some  of  tiie  northern  hilly 
districts.  September  and  October  are 
very  agreeable  months,  as  weU  as  April 
and  part  of  May. 

Inna.— Hotels  of  any  importance  must 
not  be  looked  for  except  in  the  largest 
toims.  In  the  rest,  there  are  small,  gener- 
ally ill-provided  inns,  called  'estalagem,' 
and  roadside  pot-houses  or  vendss.  The 
charge  at  hoteJs  varies  from  4s.  to  7s.  a-day. 

Oonveyanoea. — In  the  interior  of  the 
country  roads  are  seldom  good.  Here 
and  there  hired  carriages  wi&  two  places, 
drawn  by  two  mules,  can  be  obtained  for 
short  journeys ;  they  are  called  Traqmr 
tanhiu.  Where  there  are  no  roads, 
litters  {KUinu)  are  used,  carried  by  mules, 
one  at  each  end.  Some  eight  leagues 
a-day  can  be  performed  in  ^ia  manner, 
and  at  the  rate  of  8s.  to  4s.  a  leagua 
IVavelling  on  mules  is  also  resorted  to ; 
it  costs  some  lis.  to  14s.  per  league  for 
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the  tni^«ller,  the  horsey  and  the  aireiro 
or  muleteer. 

Food. — Ghickens  and  hens  are  easilj 
to  be  procured,  as  well  as  eggs  and  ham. 
Gastronomers  are  reminded  that  the  best 
sardines  in  the  world  are  fished  on  the  W. 
ooast  Tea  (ch4)  is  good,  and  a  common 
drink.  Than  are  excellent  preserves: 
delicioas  strawberries  in  the  N.;  deli- 
cions  oranges,  the  best  at  Setubal;  the 
Elvas  plnms  and  Alganre  figos  (figs) ;  the 
apricot  (damssoo),  preserved.  Good 
common  wine  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and 
costs  8d.  to  (ML  a  pint ;  a  sort  of  oham- 
pagne,  called  sparkling  Estremadnra,  3d. 
the  pint;  the  raw,  graphically  defined 
Tinho  yeide  (green  wine)  sells  for  20  reis 
the  pint. 

Boutes  and  OonToyanoes^ — Porta- 
gal  may  be  reached,  1st,  by  sea  from 
England,  by  beantiftd  steamers  leaving 
Southampton  (Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company)  for  Bio  Janeiro  on  9th  of  every 
month  (when  not  a  Sonday),  touching  at 
Lisbon,,  where  they  arrive  tiie  fourth  day 
(3)  days).  The  Peninsular  and  Orientid 
Company  leave  7th,  17th,  and  27th  of 
each  month;  also  in  four,  or  in  winter 
five  and  six,  days.  From  France  (to 
Lisbon),  from  Havre,  by  the  St  of 
Compie.  Fluv.  and  Marit :  leave  three 
times  a-month;  1st  cL,  640  reals;  2d, 
480r.  —meals  included.  From  Spain  to 
Lisbon:  From  Gibraltar  (Qe.  Fluviale, 
etc.)  on  6th,  16th,  26th,  in  the  even- 
ing, in  thirty-six  hours.  The  communi- 
cations between  the  principal  seaports 
take  place  by  the  steamers  of  Bmpresa 
Portucase.  £, — By  land,  exclusively  by 
iSpain :  1st,  by  the  N.  by  Yigo^  travel- 
ling to  Oporto  by  diligence ;  2d,  by  Val- 
ladolid,  Zamora,  Braganza,  and  Tras-os- 
Montes — ^railway,  diligence,  and  riding 
^  (in  Portugal);  Sd,  ^  ndl  from  Madrid, 
through  Badges,  the  most  direct  and 
pleasant  Journey  (26  hrs.  42  m.) ;  4th, 
from  Andalusia,  either  to  Monte  or  Bada* 
Joz,  by  rail  throughout ;  or  by  B^a,  by 
diligence  or  riding,  whence  by  rail  direct 

Skeleton  Toora.— The  following 
are  suggested  when  the  object  is  confined 
to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  most  accessible  portions  of 
Portugal : — 


1.  Madrid  to  Lisbon,  by  rail. 
Lisbon  and  its    environs — Gintiii 

Mafra. 
Lisbon  to  Goimbra,  by  rail. 
Ooimbra  to  Oporto,  by  rail.  i 

Oporto  to  Braga,  by  diligence.  ■ 
To  return  to  Lisbon,  by  Oporto,  by 

rail  and  dUigenoe. 

2.  Lisbon  to  Bvora,  Bcja,  and  return 
either  same  way  or  by  Oldirellos,  Palma, 
Baneiro,  by  diUgenoe  and  rail 

Tho  chief  attnctkm  of  Portugal  bemg  its 
loenery,  thoM  in  quest  of  it,  and  who  wvh  to 
obtain  only  a  general  in^veanon,  may  confine 
their  excunion  to  the  province  of  Minho,  whidi 
is  the  moat  beautiful  of  alL  We  shall  abo  men- 
tion die  bartas  (hueitas)  and  rock  scenery  in 
the  Algarves ;  the  wild  country  around  Scrim 
de  Estrella ;  the  scenery  between  Braga  and 
Vallenfa;  the  Valley  of  the  Lima.  Thegrand- 
est  views  are  those  obtained  fimn  the  Onteiro 
Maior,  the  ascent  to  which,  in  summer,  b  not 
difficult;  the  Geres  range;  the  drive  fix>m 
Amarante  to  Peso  de  B^ goa ;  the  banks  of  the 
Zesere,  Minho,  Duro^  and  lima,  Tamega,  the 
country  round  Gntra,  etc. 

Paaaports  are  still  required  for  the 
principal  ports,  but  not  for  the  interior. 
On  arriving  at  Lisbon,  they  must  be 
delivered  at  the  Oustom  House  (Alfsn- 
dega),  end  within  three  days  should  be 
applied  for  at  the  Qov^mo  Civil.  It  is 
then  taken  to  the  British  Consulate, 
where,  on  a  recommendation  trom  the 
consul,  it  is  returned  to  gov^mo  dvil,  and 
a  bilhete  de  residenda  obtained,  costing  ' 
005  reis,  and  available  for  at  least  three 
months ;  but  a  merevisA  is  snfficienti  when 
only  intending  to  remain  a  shorter  time. 

Telegraph. — ^There  are  upwards '  of 
632  kiL  of  wire^  and  the  principal  towns 
are  connected.     12  reals  to  Spain.  - 

Postage — In  the  Interior, — Letters  of 
i  of  an  ounce,  a  stamp  of  26r.  extends 
to  Azores  and  Madeira.  To  and  /rom 
PortuffoL-^To  Portugal  from  England, 
by  packet  steamer,  according  to  weight : 
i  oz.,  4d.;  }  oz.,  8d.;  }  oz.,  Is.;  1  oz., 
Is.  4d.  From  Portugal  to  Kngland,  8d., 
Is.  4d.,  2s.,  2s.  8d. ;  via  France,  overiand, 
6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  Letters  from  Spain, 
see  Spahi  (Post-Offlce). 

Money. — ^The  money  is  most  per* 
plexing  to  reckon.  The  reis;  an  imaginary 
coin,  is  the  lowest 
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Odbbbit  OODrA<B. 
Cogptir, 


Cinoords  5  reis 

Diznis  10  reis 

1  Vintem  20  leis 

1  PittacA  40  roil 

Heio(})teBtao  60  rais 
1  Testao  100  reis 

I>ois(2)tflsto6B200i«i8 
Cinco  (5)  tea- ) 

to£B,or]ialf4600Teii 

dolUr    .      ) 
The  dollar, ) 

Milrei    .    { 


0  Ok 

0  o} 

0  1    (ftboat) 

0  2 

0  ^ 

0  6 

0  10 

2  8 


1000  Tela      4    6 


1    1 

8 

1    2 

2i 

2    4 

5 

Chid,    . 

Mo6dA(Hoidore)    4800  reis 
MeiaCk)Poa(half-  j  g^  ^^ 

crown    .    •    ) 
1  CoroA  .  10,000  reis 

The  cento,  equivalent  to  one  million 
reis,  is  equal  to  about  £222. 
1  French  firano-pieoes3  250  reis. 
60  Gentimea=l  teetao. 
6  Frano-piece  ss  1000  reia. 
Spanish  real=s60  reis. 
21  Reals =1000  reis. 
1,000,000  Bei8»21,040  reals. 

'Weights  and  Measures— Jfeaniret. 
— ^The  pound,  or  arratel,  is  divided  into 
two  marca=s8  ounoes3=8  oitare8=72 
grains.  The  arratel  is  equal  to  469 
French  grammes.  82  atrattiB  make  1 
arrobe,  or  14  kilogrammes,  688  grammes ; 
and  4  arrobee  1  quintel=68  kilogrammes 
762  grammes.  Long  Mecuure — ^The  Por- 
tuguese foots 82  centimitres  85  milli- 
metres. The  vara = 1  millimetre  10  centi- 
metres. The  covados68  centimetres. 
Hie  land-measure  geira=.68  ares  276 
centiaies.  The  Portuguese  league  of  18 
to  a  degrees 6  kilometres,  662  metres : 
about  8  miles,  2  furlongs,  188  yards. 
TheUqiUdmeamru — lalmudes  16  litres 
961  decilitres.  1  quartilho,  about  half^ 
litre.  The  alqueire  (used  for  grain)  s  18 
litres  816  decilitres.  The  decimal  system 
is  obligatory  in  PortugaL 

A  short  Glossary  of  some  of  the 
most  useftil  words : — 


Qive  me 
Some  bread 

meat 

wine 

beer 

fimit 
An  orange 
An  apricot 
Beef 
Mutton 
Veal 
Ham 
Boast 
Boiled 
I  have 
To  have 
Bring  me  * 
Tea 

Eggi 

Butter 

MUk 

A  knife 

A  fork 

A  spoon 

A  plate 

A  napkin 

A  bottle 

Ahorse 

Muleteer 

A  ferry 

PostH>fflce 

Fountain 

A  square 

A  shop 

Palace 

The  hour 

One^  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven, 

.  twelve,  tliirteen, 
twenty,  thirty 

One  hundred 

One  thousand 

A  church 

A  park 

Road 

House 

What  is  the  name 
of  that  t 

FirstHslass 

Luggage 

Railway 


PoctqgiiesB. 
Dime 

Patf(«k)(a8,fiDraa} 
Oanie(/.) 
yinho(fa.) 
CervnJa(/.) 
Fruta(/) 
Uma  laruga  (/.) 
Um  damasco  {m,) 
Vaca(/.) 
Gameiro  (sk) 
Vitella  (/.) 
Fk«snnto  (si.) 
Assado 
Cosida 
Tenho 

Haver  or  ter 
l\ase-me 
ChUm,) 
Ovos(m.) 
Manteiga  (/.) 
Leite(ifk) 
Uma  faca  (/,) 
Um  garfo  (sk) 
Uma  oolher  (/.) 
Umprato  (m.) 
Umatoalha(/.) 
Uma  garrafa  (/.) 
Um  cavallo  {m,) 
Arrieiro  (si.). 
Uma  barca  (/.) 
Correio  (m.) 
•  Ohafarize 
Laigo  or  praoa 
Uma  loja  (/ ) 
Paco 
Ahora 

Um,  dous,  tres,  cua- 
tro,  cinco, 'seii,  sete, 
oito,  novo,  des,ouze, 
doze,  trace,  vinte^ 
trinta 

Gem 

MU 

Igreja 

Uma  tapada 

Caminho 

Oasa 

Gomo  se  chama  isto  f 

Um  primeiro  lugar 
Bagagem 
Caminho  da  ferro 
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Aaea-port  Oi|dtd  of  Portugal,  and  of 
the  Province  of  BBtremadonL  Arch- 
bishopria  Pop.  276,000,  Bubiirbs  in- 
daded. 
Memiu  0/  aeeMt.^Trom  WngltanA,  by  tea, 
the  Royal  MaO  Staam  PMket 
Company  despatch  a  steamer 
from  Southampton  on  9th  of 
ewry  month,  unless  that  date  should  fidl  on  a 
Sunday,  when  it  leaves  the  following  day.  The 
passage  is  performed  in  3}  days.  Fares,  £j*, 
;Cia  Steamers  of  the  Peninsubyr  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company  leave  Southampton 
on  7th,  X7th,  and  a7thof  every  month,  xo  guineas ; 
excellent  accommodation,  cuisine,  etc. 

By  rail  to  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
embark  to  Lisbon  (see  /rvm 
Franct),  or  Havre,  or  Marseilles, 
'  going  round  by  the  Spanish  coast 
Vrom  Vranoe,  by  sea.— From  Havre,  steam- 
ers of  Compagnie  Frsnoo-Ame- 
ricaine,  leave  on  ad  of  every 
month.  Four  days.  Fares, 
a5ofr.=B;£9.  Excellent  Also,  every  fifteen 
days,  a  steamer  of  Compagnie  Gle.  des  Bat 
k  Vap.  Fluviale  et  Maritime;  fares,  xst  cl., 
x6ofr.  They  proceed  afterwards  to  Cadis, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malaga.  From  Bordeaux,  z\ 
days.  The  first-rate  steamers  of  Messageries 
Imperiales  leave  95th  of  ewrf  month.  Fares : 
;£x9,  and  £61 88. ;  children  under  ^  free ;  from 
3  to  8,  quarter  fare,  etc. 

By   rail,    Paris  to   Bayonne, 
whence  either  by  Madrid,  or  by 
Galida,  to  Oporto,  or  by  Estre- 
madura. ' 
Trom  Gibraltar,  by  sea.— Steamen  of  Com- 
pagnie Fluviale,  Maritime,  leave 
6th,  i6th,  and    a6th  of   each 
month.    Fare,  ;^;  time,  36  hrs. 
From  Cadis,  by  same  compan/s  steamers, 
leave,  7th,  ZTth,  and  a7th.    Fare,  £y. 
Vrom  Serville.— Diligenoe  and    ridhig  by 
Fnente  de  Cantos,  or  by  Niebla, 
S.  Lucar  de  Guadiana,  Beja, 
^thence  by  rail :   or  by  rail  to 
^Badi^ot,  and  direct  rail.     Not 
recommended. 

« 

Vrom   Xadrld.  the  most  direct.— By  rail 

throughout,   distance,    879  kil. ; 

time,  a6  hn,  4a  "in-     N,B.-~ 

Lisbon  time  is  95  minutes  sk>wer 

'  than  Madrid.     Fares  :    ist  cL, 

38or.  50C. :  ad  cL,  sgir.    46  Portuguese  reis=s 


X  Spanish  real ;  180  reisax  fiane.     Buffets  ai 
Merida,Badajos,Abnuiles,Santarem.  X>nip^ 
with  beds,  maybe  obtained,  xo  per  cent  on  price 
of  three  first-ckss  tickets.    Madrid  teminus  of 
Atocha.    FoUow  Madrid  to  Alicante  line,  as 
fiur  as  Alcaxar  de  San  Juan.     Carriages  are 
changed,  15  min.  stop.    The  Andalusian  line  is 
now  followed  to  Mansanares,  where  carriages 
are  changed  again,  •  15  min.  stop.    Vines  and 
well-Cttltivated  plains  are  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  Datmiel  is  reached ;  an  important 
town  of  La  Mancha,  13,000  inhah.,  ill  buHt, 
and  devoid  of  interest      The   fertile  corn- 
growing  and  pasture  land  around  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  '  El  Campo  de  Calatrava,'  for* 
meriy  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  military  order 
of  that  name,  suppressed  xsas  by  the  Oitholic 
Kings ;  but  extsdng  stiU  in  a  modified  manner. 
A  tmagrvt  14,000  i^iab.,  appears  on  left  of  the 
line,  once  exclusively  inhabited  by  monks  and 
Calatrava  knights ;  now  important  as  being  the 
chief  manu&cturing  town  of  La  Mancha,  where 
blondes  and.  lace  are  made  and  exported  to 
Paris.     Some  lace-manufacturers  employ  as' 
many  as  9000  work-women.     On  leaving  Al- 
roagro,  the  country  becomes  triste   and   un- 
interesting. The  sombre  olive  dothes  the  slopes 
of  Sierra  Morenaon  our  right  ;aftercrossingMig- 
ueltuna,  we  reach  Cimlad  Real,  X9,ooo  inhab., 
capital  of  province  of  same  name,  and  formeriy 
of  La  Mancha  {Imu:  Fonda  de  Miradelo,  de 
bu  MorerasX      In  &  plain  watered  by  the 
Guadiana,  an  old  city  with  little  to  interest  save 
the  Colegiate,  a  Gotluc  church  of  one  very 
btfge  nave,  a  good  Coro,  and  well  sculptured 
r«tablo,  with  figures  and  scenes  from  New  Tes- 
tament   Near  AfjtMuuiUa  de  Cttiairava  is 
the  rivulet,  and  not  tax  from  it,  the  hamlet  of 
Tirteafuers,  the  birthplace  of  Sanchos  PansAs, 
Doctor  Pedro  Recio,   when    Don  Quixote's 
squire  became  governor  of  Barataria.    On  the 
right  stretches   Sierra  de  Santa  Brigida,  the 
country  becomes  tamer  and  tamer,  and  several 
wretched  depopukted  hamlets  are  crossed :  the 
watering-place    of    Puerto  Mano  (a   ferrug. 
spring) ;  the  mining  A  Imaden  (see  that  name) ; 
the  coal  district  of  Behnez,  to  which  a  special 
rail  from  AimcnJkcn,  and  we  arrive  at 

Mtfrida.— /9MW ;  Fonda  del  Leon,  de 
las  Diligenciaa  ;  pop.  6000.  This  town, 
the  Borne  of  Spain,  to  which  its  ruins 
bear  testimony,  and  considered  by  some 
as  its  rival,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadiana,  and  is  croBsed  hy  a 
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Bonum  bridge  of  eighty-one  urdhei, 
2675  ft  long,  26  fL  broad,  and  88  ft 
aboTe  the  river.  M^rida,  onoe  so  pro8i>er- 
ons,  great,  and  densely  peopled,  is  now 
truly  fallen  finom  its  highest  state,  poverty- 
striken,  and,  like  the  lion  of  the  fable^ 
when  he  had  grown  weak  and  his  daws 
were  worn  ont,  is  basely  soomed  and  ne- 
glected by  those  npstart  cities  oyer  which 
its  shadow  once  ejrtended.  Its  walls  were 
6  leagnes  in  dicumferenoe^  and  were 
strengthened  by  cnbo  towers,  and  pierced 
by  eighty-fonr  gates;  80,000  foot  soldiers 
and  10,000  horsemen  formed  its  gairison. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  city  of  manrds,  little  and 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  Moor  Basis 
had  it  that '  qne  non  ha  home  en  el  mnndo 
que  cumplidamente  paeda,  contar  las 
maravillas  de  MMda.  Bmerita  Augusta 
•  was  founded  23  B.O.,  and  the  veteians 
(Emeriti)  who  had  served  in  GaUbria  were 
quartered  here  by  Angustua.  It  became 
the  capital  of  Lusitania*  The  Gk>ths 
spared  the  Boman  works  snd  built  an 
slcaxar.  It  was  taken  by  Alfonso  the 
Learned  1229.  The  principal  sights  are 
El  Ti^amar,.  a  Boman  dyke  of  masonry 
executed  to  protect  the  bridgis  sgainst  in- 
undations. The  Arch  of  Santiago,  44  ft 
high,  built  by  Tn^an,  as  well  as  Uie  bridge 
and  much  mutilated  temple  of  Diana, 
now  the  Palacio  of  CSonde  de  los  Oorbos, 
where  admire  the  columns  and  other  ves- 
tiges of  Boman  art  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Mars,  the  amphitheatre  outside 
the  town  to  east— -called  familiarly  Las 
siete  Sillas,  from  the  seven  tiers  into  which 
the  seats  are  divided.  The  proscenium 
is  wanting  alone  thet  it  should  be  perfect 
The  naumachia — oommonly  called  Ba&o 
de  los  Bomaooa.  The  celebrated  aqueduct, 
which  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
and  brought  the  water  4  miles  distant, 
and  of  which  there  only  remain  now  some 
thirty  pillars  called  Los  MOagroe ;  another 
aqueduct,  also  Boman,  and  which  consists 
of  140  archee.  The  Circus  Maziraus, 
once  the  Boman  Hippodrome,  in  a  hollow 
to  right  of  Madrid  nMul,  1860  ft  long  by 
886  ft.  wide ;  eight  tiers  of  seats  still 
remain  ;  from  it  the  view  of  M^da  will 
please  the  artist's  eye.  The  forum  stood 
near  the  convent  de  las  Descalzas,  of  which 
some  lew  shafts  of  columns  are  all  that 


renudn.  Visit  also  the  semi-Moorish 
palace  of  Oondes  de  la  Boca ;  an  excursion 
may  be  made  8  m.  north  to  Lago  de  Pro- 
serpina and  Oharca  de  la  Albuf era.  The 
huge  Boman  reservotis,  the  towers  of 
which  are  still  called  Bodnes.  6  m.  trom. 
Tn^jillanbe  is  another  large  reservoir  called 
Albuera  de  Oomalvo. 

BadajOB.-^nfW ;  Las  Tree  Nadones, 
and  El  Panseco.  Pop.  22,895  (1860). 
Capital  of  province  of  same  name^  anil 
captaincy-general  of  Estremadura,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ouadiana,  whidi  is  Joined 
here  by  the  Bivillaa.  The  town  stands 
pioturesqudy  on  the  dopes  of  a  hill,  which 
are  crowned  by  the  nuns  of  an  old  castle. 
Though  the  largest  town  in  Estremadura, 
and  a  bishop's  see,  it  is  but  dull,  without 
many  historical  associations.  The  Oampo 
de  San  Juan  is  a  large  square,  where  stand 
the  eathedral,  town-hall,  theatre,  prindpal 
diops  ;  in  the  centre  is  the  shady  salon, 
the  most  fashionable  promenade.  The 
churches  are  not  remarkable.  The  ca- 
thedral, as  becomes  a  church  situated  on 
an  exposed  frontier,  partakes  of  the  for- 
tress style,  and  is  bombproof.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  three  naves,  with  an 
uimieanhig  high  altar,  and  a  fine  tomb  of 
Bishop  Marin  dd  Bodema  ^  The  silleria 
is  wdl  carved.  There  are  some  good  pio- 
tures — a  Magdalen  by  Cereso,  and  in  the 
chapel  the  Sta.  Ana.  Sevend  pioturee  by 
Morales,  a  Badi^oz  artist,  and  called  by 
some  the  Parmegiano  of  Spain.  The 
cloisters  are  fine.  In  the  church  de  la 
Concepoion  are  two  Mordee,  unfortunately 
retoudied.  The  bridge  across  the  river 
is  a  fine  work  of  Herrera.  Badi^os  is 
familiar  to  readers  of  history  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.  It  was  besieged  by  Marshal 
Boult  in  February  1811,  and  though  the 
place  was  well  fortified,  and  had  a  strong 
garrison  under  the  orders  of  General 
Menacho,  and  moreover  was  protected  by 
an  auxiliary  force  established  in  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Santa  Eugracia,  it  at 
length  surrendered  to  the  French,  this 
success  being  prjndpdly  the  result  of  the 
death' of  the  governor,  and  the  previous 
successAil  attack  and  possession  of  the 
camp  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  works  been 
repfldred,  than  Marshd  Beresford,  who 
commanded  the  Anglo-Portuguese  anny, 
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ftiuldenl J  appeared,  and  inTeeted  the  town. 
Manhal  Soolt,  who  iras  then  at  Oadii, 
haatened  back  at  the  head  of  17,000  men. 
The  allied  anny  met  them  at  Albaera, 
fought  brayely,  yet  would  have  loet  the 
day  through  Uie  weakened  poeition  oocu- 
pi^  by  Manhal  Bereafoid,  who  even 
ordered  the  retreat^  but  waa  eayed  by  Earl 
Harding  and  the  67th.  The  Frenoh  loei 
amounted  to  between  8000  and  9000  men, 
and  that  of  the  alliea  to  6828.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  afker  the  capture  of  Otudad 
Bodrigo,  loet  no  time  in  attacking  Badijoi, 
March  1812.  The  place  was  defended  by 
Philippon  and  6000  French.  Thetrenchea 
were  opened  the  Tery  day  of  the  Duke's 
arrival,  for  no  time  was  to  be  lost»  as 
Soult  was  on  his  march  firom  Seville,  and 
Marmont  from  Castile.  On  April  8,  the 
assault  took  place  on  the  8.B.  of  the  dty. 
The  resistance  was  tremendous.  Oolyille 
Bumaid's  troops  were  mowed  down, 
Walker^s  division  (the  6th)  got  in  at  the 
San  Vicente  bastion  W.  of  Uie  town,  and 
Picton  carried  the  castle  to  the  N.B.,  thus 
winning  the  day.  The  town  was  sacked, 
and  the  Duke  and  officers  were  unable  to 
prevent  most  deplorable 


The  Portuguese  frontier  is  reached  soon  after 
leaving  Badijos ;  the  river  Cayad  is  crossed, 
which  separates  here  Spain  from  Portugal,  near 
which,  in  1389,  King  Fernando  I.  of  Portugal, 
heading  an  army  z6,ooo  strong,  including  xaoo 
English  soldiers  under  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
met  the  Castilian  troops  commanded  by  Don 
Juan,  and  witnessed  a  tournament,  in  which 
Miles  Wmdsm  was  knighted  by  'the  souldich 
de  la  Trane.' 

EipoSf  the  first  Portuguese  town,  pop.  xa,ooo, 
bishop's  see,  the  most  important  fortified  city  in 
the  kingdom,  situated  on  a  rugged  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  Its  fortifications 
are  among  the  strongest  in  Europe.  They  were 
principally  the  work  of  Prince  Lippe  Bflckebuig, 
and  date  from  the  last  century.  The  city,  the 
key  of  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the  left  side, 
is  almost  impregnable,  being  defended  by  Fort 
Sta.  Lucia,  a  quadrangular  woik  south  of  city ; 
Fort  Lippe,  which  contains  a  tank  capable  of 
holding  a  depth  of  water  of  34  feet,  filled  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  with  three  rows  of  arches. 
Elvas  has,  besides,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a 
grand  marble  sarcophagus,  and  a  remarkable 
painting  of  the  Assumption  by  L.  Grameira  ;  a 
theatre,  a  cannon-foundry,  etc.  '  Fine  views 
from  the  ramparts. 


p0rttUifgrt,  6500  inhabitaBts,  bishop^s  see, 
province  of  Alemt^a  The  Cathedral,  Gasa  de 
Gama^^  etc,  are  not  interesting  sights.  In  the 
vicinity  fine  marble  quarries ;  the  Sem  of  that 
name  is  asoo  ft  Shordy  afler  leaving  Crato, 
formerly  the  principal  haul-quarters  of  the  Por- 
tuguese knights  of  Malta,  the  Seda  is  crossed 
on  an  iron  bridge,  and  we  reach  i^MnsiS^.  This 
city  (pop.  5ooo),aa  important  auUtary  poMtion, 
rises  on  the  plateau  of  a  hill  clothed  with  olives. 
The  retreat  of  the  Fkench  army  under  Marshal 
Junot  came  here  lo  a  dose,  and  was  so  admir- 
ably carried  out  as  to  cause  Napoleon  to  reward 
his  general  with  the  dukedom  of  Ahrant^s. 
The  church  of  San  Frandaoo  b  well  worth  see- 
ing. Some  trade  in  com,  brandies,  and  fruit. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country  very  frfeasant  We  are  now  in  Eatre- 
madura.  Near  Barquinha,  two  lines  join ;  that 
of  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  and  of  Lisbrni  to  Badejos. 

SoMtanrm,  9oooinhabitantB.  Imtu:  Hotel  da 
Felicia.  The  Roman  Scalabis,  or  Pnesidiom  Ju- 
lium;  cap,  of  an  administracOe,  so  called  from  St 
Yrene,  about  whom  there  is  a  local  legend.  The 
city  stands  on  a  knoll,  north  of  the  Tagus,  and 
u  defended  by  an  old  castle.  The  town  ts  ill  built; 
the  streets  narrow  and  winding.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  from  Alfonso 
III.  (1354)  to  the  reign  of  JoAo  I.  Itsdinrches 
are  interesting,  but  eithor  modernised  or  de- 
faced ;  such  as  S  JoAo  de  Alporlo, .  now  a 
theatre,  but  with  good  romanesque  remains  and 
a  fine  tower,  and  W.  Marigold;  Church  of 
Gra^a,  with  a  very  fine  tomb  of  its  founder. 
Count  of  Ourem.  Here  was  buried  P.  A.  Ca- 
bral,  the  discoverer  of  BrariL  The  mosaics  of 
the  Church  of  the  Jesaits ;  the  13th  century  Sta. 
Maria  de  MarviDa ;  the  Church  of  St  Francis ; 
a  couTent  of  same  period,  with  a  fine  crucifix  on 
left  of  the  principal  doorway.  Remains  of 
ancient  walls ;  ruins  of  castle  where  the  Cardinal 
King  Don  Henrique  was  bom  and  resigned  his 
cromm,  and  was  buried. 

yiUafi^ofuaf  said  to  have  been  built  by 
j^rench  crusaders  after  the  capture  of  Lisbon 
from  the  Moors ;  pop.  470a  The  line  crosses 
salt  marshes,  pasture  land,  then  farther  on  some 
olives,  and  orchards,  and  Lisbon  n  reached. 

For  omnibuses,  etc,  see  Directory. 

LISBON. 

Hotela.— 1.  The  Hotel  Braganza.  A 
laige  red  building,  very  conspicuously 
situated  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  anchorage.  It  is  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  the  hotels  here,  but  somewhat 
dear,  and  the  attendance  not  the  besL    A 
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long  front  to  the  8.  aheltered  from  oold 
idiidB. 

2.  Hotel  Oentral,  on  the  Oaee  (quay) 
of  Sodre,  dose  to  the  river,  is  more 
generally  preferred.  It  la  exceedingly 
huge,  and  very  conyenienUy  aitiiated.  8. 
Durand'a  Hotel,  kept  by  an  Engllah  land- 
lady, in  the  Lugo  de  Qnintilla,  is  com- 
fortable, very  respectable^  and  qniet  The 
prices  are  generally  1800  reis  (about  8s.) 
a-day,  for  each  person  occupying  a  bed- 
room only,  and  dining  at  table  d'hdte. 
Service  is  6d.  a-day.  At  Durand's  a  second 
floor,  laige  bed-rooni  and  sitting-room, 
£1  a^y  for  two  persons.  Wine  and  ale 
are  not  included.  There  are,  besides, 
cheaper  hotels  in  the  Ghiada  At  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  Boarding-House  (Rna  Sacra- 
%mento  da  Lapa),  Buenos  Ayres,  good  de- 
cent rooms  may  be  obtained. 

Beatauranta,  called  '  Oasas  de  Paste' 
Few,  and  not  good.  The  best  is  Malta* s, 
Rua  do  Ouro,  with  views  on  the  bay  and 
Quay  de  Sodre.  Dinners  k  la  carte,  480 
reis.  2ddro*8,  in  Rua  do  Ferregial  de 
Baixo  No.  16,  A  la  carte,  860  to  400  reis. 

Oaf6B. — ^The  largest  and  best  is  Loja 
de  Neve  (literally  Ice-Shop),  in  Largo  de 
Camroens,  near  Theatre  de  D.  Maria. 
Gaftt  Hespanhol  and  Freitas  in  the 
Roclo,  and  Marrare's  in  the  Chiado,  which 
have  separate  rooms  for  ladies. 

In  point  of  situatjpn,  Lisbon  stands 
almost  unequalled  in  the  worid,  being 
comparable  only,  in  this  respect^  to 
Constantinople,  Naples,  and,  we  may 
add,  Stockholm.  The  traveller,  as  he 
sofUy  glides  along  the  'auriferi  ripa  beata 
Tsgi,'  beholds  at  once  the  city  rising  glori- 
ously from  the  very  banks  of  the  broa4, 
glittering  Tagus,  on  a  succession  of  hiU^ 
the  highest  of  which  is  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  Ointra's  picturesque  range 
on  the  left,  and  the  coast  studded  with 
cheerftil  villas  nestling  amid  orange  groves. 
Hor  many  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
buildings  are  neither  lost  or  conf&sedly 
grouped  in  the  dense  mass  of  the  houses, 
or  masked  by  dips  or  walls,  but  stand 
out  boldly  isolated,  and  in  the  fall  view 
of  individual  character.  The  houses  cover 
an  area  of  some  4  miles  E.  to  W.  On 
the  N.  and  from  its  icy  blasts  the  city  is 
sheltered  by  a  range  of  high  hills,  which 


extend  from  the  sea  coast  to  Alhandra  on 
the  Tagus.  The  entrance  or  mouth  of  tha 
river  is  defended  by  several  forts  and 
batteries.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  and 
can  shelter  10,000  ships  at  a  time.  The 
quays  'oaes'  are  broad,  and  built  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  laigest  men-of-war 
anchor  close  to  the  city.  But  except  for 
the  advantages  of  its  wonderftU  situation, 
Lisbon  is  far  from  being  a  handsome  or 
an  interesting  dty.  It  is  deficient  in 
those  objects  which  form  the  usual  attrac- 
tions of  Spanish  or  Italian  dties ;  for  the 
buildings,  though  in  many  cases  hand- 
some^ are  mostly  modem,  of  uniform 
style  and  unartistic  appearance.  There 
is  a  complete  lack  of  picture-galleries, 
fine  old  churches,  oinamentfll  squares,  of 
gardens  or  drives. 

Qeneral  Deaoription.  —  Lisbon  is 
divided  into  six  '  bairroe,'  or  districts — 
vii. ,  Alfama,  Bairro  Alto,  Mouraria,  Santa 
Catherina,  Rocio,  and  Belem.  It  contains 
865  streets,  12  squares,  6  theatres,  86 
publ  icfountains  (chafarises),  200  churches. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  city  lies  between 
the  castle  and  the  river,  constituting  the 
district  of  Alfama.  The  streets  are  more 
like  lanes,  and  have  retained  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Moorish  and  Portugaese 
mediasval  ages,  being  narrow,  winding, 
steep,  irregular,  and  we  must  add,  very 
dirty  and  ill-paved.  The  more  modem 
portion,  situated  west  of  the  former,  and 
on  lower  ground,  was  rebuilt  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  1766.  The  streetshere 
are  well  paved,  dean,  and  with  handsome 
houses.  Still  fkirther  west  is,  however, 
the  most  fashionable  and  most  frequented 
section,  the  residence  of  the  English, 
foreign  diplomatists,  eta — yii, ,  thedistrict 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  practice  with  Por- 
tugaese of  giving  nicknames,  not  only  to 
persons  but  to  streets,  makes  it  somewhat 
di£Bcult  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  by 
reading  the  names  marked  at  the  comers. 
Thos,  few  can  point  out  the  offidally  deno- 
minated Rua  Bella  da  Rainha,  but  every 
one  knows  its  more  familiar  appellation, 
RuadaPrata.  Thesame  happens  with  Rua 
Nova  da  Princeia,  better  known  as  Ruados 
Fanqueiros;  etc.  The  most  important 
streets  are:  Rua  da  Prata(of  silver);  R.do 
Ouro  (of  gold) ;  R  do  Chiado ;  R.  Augusta, 
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etc.    The  principal  sqnareB  are :  Prafs  do 
CfmrnefdOf  better  known  to  English  resi- 
dents as  Black  Hone  Square.  Itis585feet 
R  toW.,b76866N.toa;aadi88itaated 
in  the  lower  and  more   busy  district, 
which  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake^ 
by  order  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal    It 
is  better  known  as  Ttrreiro  do  Pa/fou    It 
is  washed  on  its  south  side  by  the  Tagus, 
ttom  which  it  isseparated  by  a  broad  quay; 
and  on  its  three  other  sides  formed  by 
handsome  buildings — ^ris.  the  Btook  Bx- 
ehange  (Boloa),  a  huge  dassioal  edifice^ 
erected  1776 ;  the  Oustom-house, '  Alfan- 
dega,'  the  India  House,  the  magnificent 
naval  arsenal,  the  public  offloea,  oantral 
Telegraph  Office,  and  Town  HalL    On 
the  north  side^  leading  to  Bus  Augusta, 
stands  a  fine  triumphal  arch;  in  the 
centre  is  the  fine  bronxe  statue  of  King 
Joe4  I.,  erected  by  the  lisbonenses  to  the 
'  rei  sabio,'  who  ordered  the  rebuilding  of 
their  city.     Pnifei  do  Roeio,  officially, 
Frapct  de  D.  Pedro,    A  fine  broad  quad- 
rangle, curiously  payed   with  coloured 
stones.      Here  stands  the   Theatre  de 
Donna  Maria,  on  the  sito  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion.   The  Church  of  Oarmo  is  aeen  from 
this  square,  rising  on  a  hilL    The  streets 
are  safe  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day;  the 
inhabitants  obliging,  and  willing  to  come 
in  aid  to  the  rambling  stranger;    but 
walking,  and  drlTing  even,  are  far  trom 
pleasant,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ences of  level,  the  extent,  and  the  intri- 
cacy and  difficult  nomenclature  of  the 
streets.   The  principal  market-places  are : 
Pra9a  da  Figueira,  near  the  Rodo,  at  the 
top  of  Bus  da  Frata,  where  fhdt,  vege- 
tablea,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  flowers 
aresold ;  RibeiraNoTa,  or  fish-market ;  etc 
The  principal  fonntains  are-— A  Samari- 
tana,  Belem,  eta— of  no  interest     8000 
'  Gallegos,'  or  Oalioian-Spaniards,  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  water  from  these 
chaefarines  to  the  houses.    These  honest, 
hard-working  fellows  are  the  best  and 
most  numerons  class  of  senrants  both  in 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

History.— Lisbon  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Olyssipo,  Ulyseipus,  corruptions  of 
Ulysses,  who  is  daimed  by  natiTe  writers 
as  the  founder ;  others  say,  from  a  Fhoe- 
nioisa  word,  'alls  ubbo,'  meaning    'a 


delidons  bay.'    Howbeit  Lisbon  and  its 
district  were  of  no  importance  under  the 
Bomaas,  when  it  was  called,  in  honour  of 
J.  Onsar,  Fdidtas  Julia.    Daring  their 
mle^  M^rida  (Emerita)  was  the  capital  of 
Ludtania,  and  the  Suevian  kings  hdd 
thdr  court  at  Porto.    It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  aoon  alter  the  battle 
of  Guadalete,  lh>m  whom  it  was  ilnaUy 
taken,  in  1147,  by  its  first  king,  Alfonso 
Henriques,  alter  a  protracted  nege.    In 
the  rdgn  of  JoKo  L,  it  became  tihe  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  raised,  1804,  to 
the  rank  of  an  arehblahoprio.     There  is 
UtUe  doubt,  we  belieye,  that  had  Philip 
of  Spain  raised  this  sesrcapital  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  his  monarchy,  the  seoesdon 
would  not  have  taken  place ;  and  what 
with  Bszcdona  and  CSadiLE  as  emporiums 
of  trade  with  the  east,  and  the  situation 
of  Lisbon  with  respect  to  the  trade  with 
America,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what 
extent  liie  prosperity  of  the  Peninsula 
would  have  been  canied.    At  tlie  very 
time  Lisbon  had  readied  the  acme  of  its 
splendour  and  commercial  importance, 
the  great  earthquake — more  important 
than  those  which  preceded  it,  and,  let  us 
hope,  the  last  of  those  with  whidi  geolo- 
gists still  threaten  the  dty— took  places 
1775,  causing  the  death  of  SClOOO  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  destruction  os  property  to 
the  smount  of  twenty  millions  sterling ; 
shattering  to  pieces  splendid  edifices  and 
untold  treasures  of  art    From  so  terrible 
and  sweeping  a  calamity,  Lisbon  hss  not 
as  yet  completely  recovered. 

OUmate. — ^The  climate  is  very  tem- 
perate, but  variable,  snd  not  suited  to 
invalids ;  but  it  is  beneficial  to  convales- 
cents, and  most  weak  constitutions.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  61* ;  winter, 
62* ;  spring,  60}  ;  summer,  70)  * ;  and 
autumn,  60)*.  The  mean  annual  range 
is  60*,  the  mean  extremes  being  84* 
and  94*;  and  the  mean  daily  range, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  16*.  It  is 
dry  and  bracing.  The  prevalent  wind 
during  nine  months  comes  from  the  N.; 
during  the  three  remaining  months,  the 
S.W.  is  the  most  fluent  The  middle 
of  summer  is  a  trying  season,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  differences  of  tomperatuie 
between  day  and  night,   during  that 
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Frost  and  mow  an  very  rare ; 
high  winds  not  uncommon ;  hut  winter 
usually  mild  and  agreeable.  The  mor- 
tality is  reckoned  at  6766  for  the  mean 
annnal  range.  KoTember  and  December 
are  yery  rainy.  The  spring  begins  at  a 
very  early  season,  and  is  beantifbl. 

Sighta. — Palsioes:  das  Necesidades, 
Ajuda ;  Ohnrches :  Cathedral,  San  Vicente, 
etc.  Graca,'eto. ;  Aqnednct  of  Agnas  Livres. 

The  Falaoe  daa  Necepidadea,  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  stands 
on  a  hill,  and  commands  a  fine  and  ez- 
tensive  view.  It  was  built  near  the  site 
of  a  hermitage,  under  the  invocation  of 
Our  Lady  '  of  Wants,'  which  was  rebuilt 
into  a  royal  chapel.  It  is  itself  of  no 
architectural  merit,  but  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  works  of  art  and  vertu,  got 
together  by  K.  Dom  Fernando,  besides  a 
libraiy  full  of  precious  MSa  The  gar- 
dens are  full  of  aviaries,  exotics,  and 
fountains.  The  present  king,  however, 
ordinarily  inhabits  the  Palace  da  Ajuda^ 
a  very  large  but  unfinished  building, 
erected  by  King  Jotto  VI.  Tlio  Htuto 
apartments  are  spacious,  and  contain 
some  pictures  by  Portuguese  artists,  and 
allegorical  statues  of  no  merit  The 
sovereign,  on  great  occasions  or  'gala- 
days,'  holds  levees,  or  JSe^a-mai^  literally, 
*  Hand-kissing.'  The  Palace  de  Bdem, 
built  by  Joiio  V.,  contains  a  fine  suite  of 
apartments.  On  the  north  of  it  Is  the 
Qointa  de  Cima,  another  royal  residence ; 
and  on  the  south,  the  Laigo  of  D.  Fer- 
nando, and  the  broad  quay  of  Belem. 
Palace  of  Bemposta,  a  large  white-washed 
building,  faced  with  stone,  on  nori:h  side 
of  Lbbon,  built  by  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
widow  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  towards 
the  end  of  I7th  century.  Uninteresting, 
and  now  turned  into  a  military  college. 

Stc  ettl^tcil,  called  La  8^  (Sedes,  See), 
rises  on  high  ground,  below  the  Castle  of 
St  Qeorge,  and  not  far  from  it  It  was 
built  on  the  site,  and  probably  with  the 
ruins,  of  a  mosque,by  Alfonso  Henriques,  in 
1147 ;  was  considerably  imured  by  sevwal 
earthquakes,  partly  rebuilt  and  modern- 
ised after  that  of  1756.  Of  the  Gothic 
period  it  has  retained  the  principal  front, 
the  choir,  *nd  apsidal  chapels.  It  is  a 
plain  building   on  the  whole,   with   a 


gloomy  interior,  gingerbread  rooooo  gild- 
ing here  and  there,  and  some  fine  railings. 
It  contains  a  manaolenm  of  Affonso  lY., 
who  restored  it  1844 ;  the  relics  of  San 
Vicente^  patron  saint  of  Lisbon;  and  a 
miraculous  image.  Aiound  the  building 
may  be  seen  vestiges  of  the  great  earth- 
quake. 

Ckwnh  San  VieenU  de  F6ra,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  'outside'  the  city 
walls  by  Aifonso  Henriques;  but  was 
knocked  down,  and  the  present  church 
erected,  by  Philip  11.,  1582.  The  west 
front  is  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  147  to 
the  summit  of  the  tower.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  churches  here,  and  was  the 
burial-place  of  the  Idngs  of  the  house  of 
Braganza. 

Church  Nona  Benhora  da  Oraqa, — -A 
cruciform  conventual  churdh,  without 
arches ;  dates  1556,  and  contains  the  cele- 
brated image  of  that  Virgin,  very  gaudily 
dressed,  holding  a  sword,  and  surrounded 
by  numberless  ez-votoe.  The  domic  ba- 
silica of  Betrella,  or  Cora^ao  de  Jesus,  is 
a  reduced  copy  of  Bt  Poter^s  of  Rome, 
erected  1779  by  Queen  D.  Maria  L  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  16  million  cruzados. 
It  is  over^mamented,  but  the  marbles  are 
very  fine  and  varied,  and  the  view  fTom 
the  dome  one  of  the  grandest  in  Lisbon. 
San  Boque  contains  a  fine  chapel,  built  in 
Rome  by  order  of  Joaz  V.,  packed  up  and 
sent  here,  where  it  was  erected  anew.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  14  millions  of  cru- 
zados, and  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
display  of  its  magnificent  Roman  mosaics, 
with  subjects  of  paintings  by  Raphael,  M. 
Angelo,  8.  Rent  The  marbles  are  also 
very  beautiful ;  the  pilasters  are  formed 
of  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  verd-antique, 
and  other  precious  marbles.  We  may 
also  mention  very  briefly,  Loretto,  the 
most  fashionable  church  in  Lisbon  ;  the 
ruinous  but  interesting  Carmo,  built  1889, 
160  ft  long,  whose  fine  tower,  and  the 
remains  of  its  W.  firont  and  walls,  should 
be  noticed  ;  No.  8a.  das  Mereea^  whose 
choir  contains  the  finest  picture  of  Gran 
Vasco.  There  is  also  an  English  nun- 
nery, the  Brigittine  Convent  The  nuns 
are  successors  of  those  who  were  expelled 
from  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Korthumberland,  at  the  suppression  of 
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oonvwiti ;  fhera  is  also  an  EngUsh  oolkge 
for  tho  educatLon  of  Boman  Oatholios  in- 
tended for  the  priflstiiood.  The  cemeteries 
are  devoid  of  any  peenttsrity,  save  the  name 
of  the  largest,  which  is  *0s  FlMeres '  (plear 
sore-land) ;  bnt  was  so  called  from  boing 
the  site  of  the  grounds  snd  oonTentnndsr 
the  inTocation  of  0.  L.  'doe  PrasereSi' 

The  MMteiro  de  Bd$m^  or  JtrwymM 
(the  name  by  which  it  is  better  known), 
is  situated  ontside  the  city.  This  Tsry 
fine 'church  was  built  by  King  Manod 
(1600),  on  the  site  where  Vasco  deCtama 
embarked,  July  8,  1407,  on  his  great 
Journey  of  discovery,  and  on  the  site  also 
of  a  small  heremitical  chapel,  where  that 
groat  discoverer  and  his  companions  passed 
the  night  previous  to  their  departure.  It 
is  Gotibic  in  its  style^  very  richly  deco- 
rated, constructed  on  piles  of  pine-wood, 
and  the  stone  warm  and  richly  tinted. 
Though  commenced  in  1500,  a  period  of 
Gothic  decline,  it  was  not  concluded  till 
long  after  thei  Oinqueoento  had  intro- 
duced its  worst  and  latter  features.  The 
S.  portal  is  most  elaborately  decorated 
with  an  exuberance  of  statue,  niche-work, 
and  pinnacles.  In  the  apez  is  the  statue 
of  our  Lady  of  Kings,  and  above  the  cen- 
tral shsfly  dividing  the  double  doorway, 
stands  the  effigy  of  Prince  Don  Henrique, 
the  great  promoter  of  discoveries,  and  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  princes  that  ever 
lived.  The  nave  and  transept  are  of  the 
latest  Flamboyant;  but^  though  generally 
elTeotive,  its  details  will  fSiul  to  satisfy  the 
real  artist  There  are,  doubtless,  some 
exquisite  bits  of  architectural  carving; 
but  they  are  lost^  and  buried,  so  to  say, 
amid  that  profusion  of  gorgeous  detailing 
and  decorative 'modistry.'  Observe,  how- 
ever, the  eastern  arches  of  the  gallery, 
supporting  the  upper  portion  of  the  choir, 
which  latter  is  classical ;  the  singular  plan 
of  the  transepts ;  the  tombs  of  D.  Manoel 
the  fortunate,  and  his  queen  Donna 
Maria,  on  the  north  side ;  and  on  the  south 
those  of  Jofio  III.  and  his  queen  Ca- 
therine. The  cloisters  are  among  the 
finest  in  Portugal,  richly  decorated  and 
striking.  They  belong  to  the  late  Gothic 
style.  Great  similsrity  has  been  found, 
both  of  design  and  detail,  between  this 
church  and  the  Scotch  chapel  of  Boslyn. 


'There  is  no  doubt,'  says  FergussoOy  'of 
their  common  origin.' 

▲gaeduot  of  AguM  Uvreai— A 
magnificent  Roman-built  work,  erected 
1720,  by  King  Joiio  Y.,  to  supply  Lisbon 
with  water.  The  works  were  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Manoel  Maio,  and 
were  finished  in  twenty  years.  TIm  water 
is  conveyed  f^m  a  spot  three  lesgues 
N.  W.  f^m  Lisbon,  to  a  reservoir  in  the 
city,  near  Praca  do  Bato.  ▲  laige  square 
tower  contains  a  hall,  with  .an  enormous 
tank  in  the  centre^  The  view  fit>tai  the 
top  of  it  is  very  extensive.  Descend  to 
the  aqueduct^  which  is  8  feet  high,  6  feet 
broad,  and  consists  of  127  stone  arches^ 
the  highest  of  which  is  268  feet 

Tliwe,  with  the  handsome  Cortes,  Mint 
(Cssa  de  Moeda),  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus;  the  two«toreyed  huge  Custom- 
House,  Alfamdega  Orande;  the  Arsenal 
do  Exerdto,  or  Fundi^fto,  oontjtining  the 
cannon-foundry  and  a  fine  collection  of 
weapons  and  engines;  and  the  well- 
oigaojsed  Araenal  de  Marinha,  constitute 
the  most  noteworthy  public  buildings  in 
Lisbon.  There  are,  besides,  several  well- 
managed  hospitals  {S,  JotS,  RilhefUles, 
Cava  Pia,  &.  Casa  de  Misericordia),  and 
the  like^  which  do  not  interest  the  general 
tourist  Artists  snd  literati  sre  not  to 
expect  much  from  either  the  AoadenUa 
de  Belku  Ariea,  which  contains,  besides  a 
good  school  of  design,  et&,  some  pictures 
of  Portuguese  artists,  and  a  library— open 
daily,  from  0  to  8 ;  Muteo  Bid,  with 
a  tolerably  good  collection  of  Portuguese 
paintings  and  historical  portraits,  and  in 
the  ground-floor  a  collection  of  stuffed 
animals,  minerals,  and  Chinese  and  Indian 
curiosities ;  or  the  BibUotheea  Pvbtica — 
open  daily,  '9  to  8,  five  admittance; 
BibUoOieoa  daAeadmia^  80,000  volumes 
— fn%  admittance ;  and  the  Archivo  do 
Torre  do  Tombo^  which  contains,  however, 
some  valuable  documents,  to  examine 
which  a  special  order  is  required.  Botsn- 
ists  will  do  weU  to  visit  the  Jardim 
Botanioo,  adjoining  Hospital  de  S.  Joe^ 
which  is/ open  dilly  to  the  public;  ss 
well  as  that  of  Palace  de  AJuda,  open  to 
public  on  ThuiBda;}B.  llie  most  fix»- 
quented  pnmenad/e  is  PoMteio  PubUeOf 
near  the  Bodo ;  and  the  very  well  laid 
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<mt  and  pletsADt  Piuaeio  da  JSstnUa, 
near  the  EngliBh  barial-groimd,  where  a 
hand*  of  miiBic  often  plays  in  the  evening. 
Public  Amuaementa.— There  are  lix 
theatrea — San  Carloa,  Italian  Open, 
open  only  during  winter:  jMifonnances 
on  Snndaya,  Wed^eadaya,  and  Fridaya — 
120  boxea  (called  camarotes),  in  fire  tiers 
(orders).  TKeaire  de  Dona  Maria,  in 
the  north  end  of  the  Bocio ;  a  yery  pretty 
sola:  Portuguese  dramas'  and  operas. 
Oymnaaio:  small,  much  frequented;  vau- 
dcTillea  and  farces — the  best  actors  in 
Lisbon.  During  the  summer  there  are 
several  open-air  entertainments.  There 
are,  besidea^  a  middling  bull-ring,  where 
bull-flghts  take  place,  very  inferior  to 
those  in  Spain;  horse  drouses,  etc 

JBNYIBONS. 

The  environs  of  Lisbon  abound  in 
heautiful  scenery.  The  country  is  fer- 
tile, well  watered  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, planted  with  trees  of  every  variety, 
and  intersperBcd  with  pretty  Tillas  ('  quln- 
tas')  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards. 
Tourists  should  not  fail  to  visit  Ointra 
and  Mafra,  the  principal  excursions  around 
the  capital 

Ointra^  4500  inhabitants,  is  distant 
fourteen  iniles  firom  Lisbon,  whence  it  is 
reached  by  small  omnibuses,  which  leave 
early  in  the  morning  and  return  the  same 
day  at  4  P.M. ;  but  it  will  be  found  more 
pleasant  either  to  ride  or  drive.  A  two- 
horse  carriage  costs  4600  reis  to  Omtra 
and  back.  Osiriages  of  Gia.  Lislmi- 
ense,  Laigo  de  &  Roque— to  Mafra  and 
back,  two  days,  for  two  persons,  12,000 
reis.  The  road  ii  very  pretty.  On 
leaving  Lisbon,  through  the  suburb  of 
'  Sete  Bios,'  the  tourist  passes  by  several 
handsome  villas :  the  first,  that  of  Laran^ 
jeiras  (orange-grove),  is  the  property  of 
Oonde  do  Farroho ;  the  grounds  are  well 
laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  cascades, 
ponds,  fountains,  kiosks,  pavilions,  sta- 
tuary, etc. — ^to  visit  which,  apply  at  the 
owner^s  house,  in  Largo  do  Barod  de 
QuinteUa.  Two  roads  branch  at  Sete 
Rios,  one  leading  to  Campolide  and  Bem- 
flca,  and  the  other  to  CSntra,  OoUares,  and 
Mafra,  which  we  shall  follow.  The 
Palace  of  BamaDiod  comes  in  view.    It 


was  once  the  residence  and  the  plaoe  of 
confinement  of  the  Bmpress-queen,  Osr- 
lotta  Joaquinha,  wife  of  Jotfo  VL,  who 
reftised  to  swear  to  the  constitution  of 
1822.  Two  or  three  small  hamlets  are 
crossed,  a  few  uninterssting  villaa  are 
passed,  and  Gintra  comes  tMj  in  view. 
The  village  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tsgua,  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  Seira  de 
Cintra,  whose  fdtitude  varies  between 
1800  and  8000  feet  There  are  two  or 
three  good  hotels :  the  best  are  Victoria 
and  lus.  Lawrence's,  both  kept  by  dvil 
and  obliging  Bngliah-bom  landladiea. 
There  are  also  several  good  lodging-houses. 
Cintra  ia  the  summer  residence  of  the 
upper  dasses  of  Lisbon,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  Bngliah  residents,  itbo 
have  buHt  several  of  the  prettiest  vOlss. 
It  is  very  gay  and  pleaaant  during  the 
season ;  sprhig  being  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  inake  an  ezcurdon.  The  chief 
ol]jjectB  of  interest  are  the  Palace^  the 
Penha  Convent,  Moorish  Castle,  etc ;  but 
the  scenery  itself  is  the  principal  attrac- 
tion.    Lord  Byron  exclahns : 

Lo  I  Cmtra's  glorious  Eden  interrenet. 
In  variegBted  naie  of  mount  and  glen ; 
Ah,  me  I  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 
To  foUow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilalesl 

Sonthey  declares  it  to  be '  the  most  blessed 
spot  in  the  habitable  worid  I '  The  moun- 
tains, the  ancients'  Montes  Lun»,  lie  N.  B. 
and  S.B.,  terminating  in  the  Cape  de 
Rooca.  On  the  south  side  their  aspect  is 
not  pleasing;;  and  the  country  itself,  bare, 
parched-up,  and  arid,  aifords  a  wild,  dreary 
prospect,  very  fordbly  contrasting  with 
that  on  the  north  side 

The  Palaoe,  to  see  which  permission 
should  be  obtained  from  the  superintend- 
ent, Almocharife,  ia  a  medley  of  Moorish 
and  Christian  aixdiitecture,  having  once 
been  the  Alhambra  of  the  Moorish  kings 
of  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  continued  to 
be  the  favourite  summer  resort  of  its 
Christian  monarchs.  lie  was,  however, 
mostly  rebuilt  by  King  JoXo  I.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Don  ManoeL  Don  Sebastian 
lived  here,  and  left  it  to  go  to  Africa ;  and 
Don  Affbnso  VL  was  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  room.  Its  fountains,  gar- 
dens, terraces,  artesonado  oeQIngi  and 
agimei  or  Moorish  windows^  and  rieli 
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•nbesqiie  traceiy-ivoTk,  mingle  not  in- 
bannonioiiBly  witii  features  common  to  an 
arehitectiire  so  different  as  a  whole^  yet 
similar  in  many  details.  Among  other 
halls,  the  Sala  das  PQgas,  the  magpie's 
saloon,  is  remarkable,  and  so  called  from 
being  painted  all  over  with  magpies  hold- 
ing each  a  white  rose,  the  emblem  of 
innocence;  and  in  their  beak  a  Isgend, 
with  the  words  *Por  Bem,'  'All  Fair,' 
'  Ponr  le  bon  motif,'  being  kUnsive  to  the 
reply  which  King  Jotio  I.  gave  to  his 
qneen,  the  English  Princess  Philippe  of 
Lancaster,  on  being  discoyered  in  the  act 
of  kissing  one  of  her  maids  of  honour ; 
upon  which,  moreover,  that  re  galantuopio 
ordered  the  present  painting,  by  way  of 
out-satarising  satire.  Another  haU, '  Sala 
dos  Oenroe,'  is  abo  interesting,  from  the 
arms  of  seventy-fonr  of  the  Portuguese 
nobility  being  painted  on  the  circular 
roof,  each  dependent  from  a  stag's  (cenro) 
head,  those  of  the  hous^  of  Tavora  and 
Ayeiro  being  erased,  for  the  part  they  took 
in  the  attempt  against  the  life  of  King 
Jos6  L  There  is  also  a  fine  marble 
•chimney,  sculptured  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  gift  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  King 
Manoel. 

Pena  Palace. — ^Donkeys  and  a  guide 
(400  reis)  are  hired  to  ascend  the  granite 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  rises  this,  a 
former  hieronymite  conyent,  repaired  and 
enlarged  by  King  D.  Fernando,  at  the 
suppression  of  oonyents.  Its  appearance 
is  that  of  a  Gothic  castle,  though  retaining 
partly  the  character  of  its  former  monastic 
dirtinction.  In  the  chapel  may  be  seen 
a  fine  transparent  marble  letablo,  with 
well-canred  scenes  ftom  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  an  Italian  artist  The  grounds 
and  ganlens  are  yery  charming,  and  the 
view  from  the  highest  point  striking  and 
almost  boundless. 

Mooriah  Oaatle. — ^Proceed  next  to 
tlie  summit  west  of  latter,  which  com- 
mands Ointra  and  its  yidni^.  Half-way 
are  some  Moorish  ruins,  with  a  bath  60 
feet  long,  17  feet  broad,  and  yanlted. 
The  grounds  are  eztensiye,  and  tastehilly 
improyed.  The  Cork  CatwetU  was  found- 
ed by  D.  Jotfo  de  Castro.  It  consists  of 
twenty  cells  built  in  the  rock,  and  lined 
with  cork  to  keep  out  the  damp.    It  is 


desert  now  of  its  good  Franciscan  monks 
of  yore.  -The  recess  is  shown  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  celebrated  hermit  Hono- 
rius,  about  1698,  at  the  age  of  ninety-fiye^ 
who  retired  here  at  the  age  of  sizty-flye^ 
to'ezpiate  a  temptation  which  he  ayoided. 
Here,  therefore^ 

'  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
In  hopes  to  merit  heaven  by  nudking  earth  a 

Penhfb  Verde. — This  beantiftil  quinta 
was  once  the  residence  of  D.  Joito  de 
Castro,  the  celebrated  Portuguese  naviga- 
tor, and  Viceroy  of  Indies.  It  is  now  tiie 
property  of  Conde  de  Penameor. '  The 
grounds  are  eveiything  that  climate,  care, 
and  taste  can  make  tiliem.  The  chapel, 
built  1642  by  that  great  Portuguese 
hero  on  his  return  from  the  Indies,  con- 
tains his  heart,  so  true,  so  honesty  and  so 
bold.  Among  other  villas  we  may  men- 
tion, more  especially,  the  beautiful  palace- 
like  mansion  and  gardens  belon^g  to 
Mr.  Cook.  Tickets  for  admission  are  to 
be  procured  in  Lisbon,  of  Mr.  Pajrant,  in 
front  of  Marq.  of  Louie's  '  Setl&es,'  where 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal 
Junot  signed  the  convention  of  1808, 
which  saved  Portugal  frt>m  a  French 
invasion,  and  is  the  fashionable  evening 
promenade. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Bock 
of  Lisbon;  also  to  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Varzea  and  the  town  and  wine-growing 
district  of  Collaies,  1  league  fh>m  Cintra, 
on  the  slopes  of  whose  hills  it  is  situated ; 
and  to  the  lake  or  '  Tanque'  of  Varsea ; 
to  the  chestnut  forest  of  Mata.  The  best 
way  to  make  these  excursions  is  on  don- 
keys. 8  testofis,  or  lid.,  are  charged  for 
a  donkey,  for  the  whole  afternoon,  and  4 
testoSs  for  the  donkey-boy;  but  at  the 
hotel,  these  chaiges  are  dearer.  To  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon  an  excnision  may  be  also 
made,  for  the  view  exclusively. 

Mafra. — ^20  miles  N.W.  of  Lisbon. 
8260  inhabitants.  Itmt, — Hotel  MsnoeL 
The  road  leading  to  it  from  Cintra  is  not 
interesting.  The  huge  building — at  once 
a  pakce,  a  convent,  and  a  banaok — ^was 
a  poor  imitation  of  the  Escorial,  built  by 
Kbg  D.  Jdio  v.,  after  the  designs  of  the 
German  (t)  architect   Ludovici,   1717» 
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thirteen  yean  being  employed  in  iti  oon- 
atniction,  which  ooit  vpwaids  of  19 
millions  of  crowns  (ooroes).  The  chnreh 
was  consecrated  in  1780.  The  building 
Ibrms  a  parallelogram,  770  feet  N.  to  B. 
The  queen's  apartments  an  on  the  8.; 
those  of  the  king  look  towards  the  N. 
In  the  centn  is  the  chnreh ;  the  palaoe 
on  one  side,  and  the  conyent  on  the 
other.  The  palaoe  is  four  storeys  high, 
and  of  the  classical  order.  The  building 
is  said  to  contain  866  rooms,  6000  doors, 
and  9  courts ;  and  the  roof  would  hold 
10,000  soldien  at  a  time.  The  interior 
is,  however,  as  great  a  failura  as  copies 
always  are.  The  library,  800  feet  in 
length,  has  a  fine  marble  pavement,  and 
book-cases  of  beautiful  wood:  80,000 
volumes.  The  belfiy  and  clocks  an  one 
of  the  curiosities  Ld  the  palaoe — the 
quantity  of  metal  used  for  beUs,  eta, 
amounting  to  14,500  arrobes  for  etuA 
tower,  l%e  church  is  the  richest  and 
most  striking  portion  of  the  whole ;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  grander  display  and 
greater  variety  of  precious  marbles  been 
seen.  The  magnificence  of  pavements, 
domes,  walls,  eta,  owing  to  this  material, 
baffles  all  description. 

In  the  Tapada  RboI,  dose  by,  is  a 
model  farm,  established  by  the  late 
queen,  carried  on  with  ICnglish  imple- 
ments, and  prosperous. 

From  Mafira,  through  Guadil  and 
Azueira,  military  tourists  may  reach 
Torres  Vedras,  a  town  of  8800  inhabit- 
ants, with  a  poor  inn.  It  is  exclusively 
interesting  on  account  of  the  celebnted 
lines  of  fortifications  which,  in  1810,  wen 
established  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
They  extended  .40  miles — from  Alhandra, 
on  t^e  Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sizandra — and  consisted  of  130  forts, 
redoubts,  and  batteries.  They  an  among 
the  finest  examples  of  military  engineer- 
ing; and  their  execution  and  design  wen 
mon  creditable  than  the  gain  of  many  a 
battle^  often  the  result  of  chance. 

We  must  also  mention,  around  Liibon, 
the  Torre  de  Belem,  distant  1  league  west 
from  Torreiro  do  Tnqo.  It  was  projected 
by  King  JoMo  IL,  and  erected  in  the 
nign  of  BfanoeL  It  was  oonstmeted  in 
the  very  bed  of  the  liver,  but  is  now  oon- 


neeted  with  the  shon  by  a  sandy  strip  of 
land,  formed  by  the  waten.  It  ii  most 
picturesque,  and  deserves  a  visit :  admis- 
sion easily  procured.  It  is  of  no  military 
importance^  but  interesting  for  its  situa- 
tion, architecture^  and  the  ornamentation 
on  its  walls ;  the  device  mon  usually 
occurring  being  carved  crosses  of  Christ, 
of  which  order  (established  by  King  Diniz, 
to  succeed  that  of  the  Templan)  Sm  king 
was  grand-master.  The  view  fh)m  the 
top  is  very  fine.  The  Sala  Regia  is  a 
large  room  with  an  elliptic  roof,  and 
remarkable  for  its  echo:  two  persons 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room  can 
hear  the  voices  of  each  other,  whilst  they 
sn'  inaudible  to  any  other  standing  be- 
tween them.  The  OcuiU  qf  SL  Qeorge 
is  the  citadel  of  Lisbon,  which  it  com- 
mands, firom  the  height  on  which  it  is 
standing.  On  the  north  is  the  gate- 
way of  Memmonis,  named  after  the 
gallant  soldier  of  that  name,  who  Icat 
.his  life  in  endeavouring  'fadlitar  4s 
hostes  de  Affonso  Henriques,  a  entrada 
de  Oldade.'  The  grounds  and  castle 
formed  part  of  the  former  Moorish  town. 
Within  an  barracks,  prisons,  batteries,, 
eta  We  may  also  mention  QiUkiz,  a 
palace  built  by  Pedro  IIL,  of  no  interest 
The  bed  is  shown  on  which  that  king 
expired:  it  is  placed  in  the  room  de 
Don  Quixote,  so  called  from  the  panels 
with  scenes  from  that  popular  hero's  lifa 
In  the  oratory  is  a  monolithic  pillar  found 
at  Henulaneum.  The  gardens,  designed 
after  those  of  Marly,  near  Paris,  an 
worth  visiting.  BmiilUn  is  the  pnttiest 
suburb  of  the  eapitid,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situated,  and  contains  several  pntty 
villas  and  gardens,  and  a  manufactory, 
once  a  fine  Dominican  convent,  the  resi- 
dence and  burial-plaoe  of  King  Luiz  de 
Sousa. 

Direotory. — BrititK  Legation,  Rua  de 
3.  Francisco  de  Borga;  ConeulaU,  Bua 
da  Alecrim.  SpamA  Legation,  Rua  da 
Annunciadda ;  Coruulate,  Ruada  Emenda. 
U,  S.  </  America  Legation,  Rua  do 
Sacramento;  Ootuulate,  Rua  do  Bra- 
ganza.  Chiuxh  of  JBngland  Sorviee — 
British  Chaplain,  Rev.  F.  R  Brown. 
A  Pntestant  cemetery.    Baadben, — ^M 
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Kros  and  Oo.,TraTMnda  Pednw  Negraa ; 
M.  W.  WymL  jBoofcfdtowt.— ViuTm 
Beztrand  e  Fllhos,  46  Boa  Martyrw ; 
En^iflh  world,  at  Lewtas'a,  26  Bna  Nora 
do  Oanno ;  French,  at  SilTa'a,  in  the 
Rodo.  Batht  (Banhos). — ^Natural  warm 
batiia,  beiMfioial  in  rheomatie  affaotloiia, 
Aleaforku,  in  Largo  do  Trigo;  cold* 
tepid,  et&y  Bna  Nora  do  EL  Domingoa, 
Na  22.  niere  is  aome  ezoellent  aea- 
batiiing  on  the  hjsmiiti  ontiide  the  ilTer, 
between  Belem  and  P^  d'Arooa.  The 
sand  is  as  soft  as  relTet,  sad  bathers  can 
go  to  any  depth.  Little  tents  are  set  up 
on  the  sands  by  hundreds,  daring  the 
season ;  the  charge  is  8d.  for  the  use  of 
them,  and  that  of  the  movable  plat- 
form of  planks,  from  which  one  Jnmps 
into  the  water.  There  are  also  good 
sands  at  Cascaes,  etc.,  bnt  more  exposed 
to  the  Atlantie  billows. 

Poti  Office. — Iietten  leave  for  north 
and  east  every  evening,  and  arrive  every 
morning  at  0A.1C.  Letters  most  be  posted 
before  8  P.if.;  are  received  till  6  p.m. 
One  stamp,  26  reis,  fhmks  a  letter  nnder 
I  of  an  onnoe ;  two  stamps,  one  nnder  |, 
etc.  One  additional  stamp  for  every 
additional  ^  of  an  ounce.  Newspapers,  na- 
tive or  forelign,  prepaid  for  6r.  stamp.  Let- 
ters to  England  shonid  be  sent  via  France, 

Telegraph  Office — ^Pra^a  do  Oommerdo. 

Doetort. — 'Dn.  Bairo,  Baixadas,  and 
Bazral,  are  recommended. 

Conffeifonces. — Cab  (trens)  stands  in 
the  principal  sqnares.  The  taziif  is  the 
following: — 

For  one      For  two 
Fonon.      Potwdb. 
( I  Iiour    360  TOM     408  reis 
Within  die  limits  \h    »f      940  »t       J»o  » 
It    f»       «4o  „       160   „ 

f '    M       7**   fi       9^  »» 
WitiioBt  dm  Bmitii  <  h   „      640  „       640 

(t   M      HO  »       no 


ft 


tf 


The  carriages  of  Oompia.  lAahoM 
Largo  de  Sao  Boqne— are  better :  charges 
— all  the  day,  8600  reis  for  four  persons, 
and  8000  for  two  persons ;  halif-a-day, 
half  the  above;  each  hoar  after  twelve  at 
night»  400  and  800  leis.  For  two  boors, 
1100  and  900  reis.  They  also  haveohars- 
A-bano,  holding  nine  persons,  and  hired 
for  6000  reis  the  whole  day.  For  gobig 
and  retaining  to  a  theatee,  1600  and 
1200;  to  a  ball,  8000  and  2400  reis  (if  for 
two  or  four  persons) ;  and .  especial 
services  to  CSntrm,  etc 

MeaeUnff-roome,  CMs. — Glob  Lisbon- 
ense^  in  Laigo  do  Gaimo ;  admittance  on 
introdoetlon  by  a  member.  Gremio 
Literario:  same  conditions.  Beading- 
rooms  of  Asso^ldto  Oommerdsl,  in  Blade 
Horse  Square ;  receive  Bnglish  and  French 
papers.  The  official  gaxette  is  '  Diario  do 
Govemo.'  v 

Boate, — ^To  go  or  come  from  steamers 
in  the  bay,  600  reis.  Commurionertt 
or  gallegoe,  are  paid  200  reis  for  a 
coune. 

Horaea  may  be  hired  for' rides  near 
Lisbon,  or  tours  in  the  country,  at 
Almeida's,  Bua  Ares  da  Bandeira,  and  at 
Freita's  in  Travessa  da  Figueira. 

X.  A  useful  'Itiaenrio  TAtbonciwe.' 
a.  'Nova  Guia  do  ViiOaiittt  em  Lttboo,' and 
ilffTicinity.    ByBordalo:  Riut  Augusta. 

3.  A  good  'LisboB  Guide.'     By  L.  a  da 
Cwiha. 

4.  'Detcrip9aoTopognUica,'ete.    ByV.  da 
Sihra:  1835. 

5.  'Detcrip-doReallfoeteirodaBeleai.'  By 
Castro  ^Soom:  1837. 

d.  ' Cmtia PiBtureica.'    Lisbon:  1838. 
The  best  nup  is  that  published  by  the  Society 
for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


COIMBRA. 


Gapital  of  an  administracOe—  Bpiscopal 
-the  third  next  dty,  bat  the  fourth 
as  to  population,  which  is  about  16,000 
inhabitants. 


JfMM  4/  Aeu$t  —  R9UU9,  —  xst, 
Xdsbem^— i<.  by  nuH  dind— by  the  Lisbon  to 


2n 


Badi^oa  Kae,  as  fiv  as  the  entiunramentn,  or 
Junctioii— X06  kiL :  fares^-  ist  cL,  ai9ar.;  ad  cL, 
isBor.  (3d  cL):  a}  hn.  There  take  up  the 
Oporto  line,  to  Coimbea  iiildL;  iscd.,ao4or.; 
time,  3  hia.;  total,  5}  hn.  from  Lisbon,  to 
Coimbia.  AT.A— This  b  the  speediest  and 
easiest  plan  to  reach  the  latter :  but  those  b 
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fOMt  9iaetuerf,mDdto  whom  nich  advuitafet 
■19  •eooodarf  ,  wQl,  of  oonne,  do  better  to  fol- 
low rante  A 

R^uUA.—Tim  tint  itetioa  after  leavinff  the 
JuactioB  ii  diet  of  Tk^mmr,  ^aoo  inhebifeiHi. 
Imtt. — Hoepedaria  do  Cotrin,  in  Rna  da 
Levada.  This  town,  the  ancient  Conooidia, 
and  near  the  ette  of  Nafaantia,  ttands  pio- 
tmeefnely  on  the  NabaO.  It  k  one  of  the  few 
inlerMting  towns  in  Portugal,  with  reqwct  to 
its  eocleiSology.  Its  principal  sights  are— on 
the  hin  which  rises  west,  the  hus«  Convent  of 
the  Order  of  Christ,  the  Bridge,  Churches  of 
S.  John,  etc* 

7*A#  Cmpmi.—lt  is  the  most  remaricable  one 
hi  the  kingdom,  after  that  of  Bafeslha,  and  was 
onoe  considered  .among  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  Temphn,  who  entered  Portugal  under 
the  reign  of  Count  Afibnso  HenriqueSi  settled 
time  afterwards  at  Thomar,  erected  a 
CBitly,  and  successfully  repelled  the 
numerous  amy  of  Moors  wbidi  boieged  die 
dty  in  xx9a  At  the  suppression  of  that  order. 
King  Dinis  instituted  dmt  of  Christ  (13x9), 
which  succeeded  to  the  formei's  piopeity,  and 
whose  principal  scat  was  finally  fixed  at  Coim- 
bca,  in  X449.  Before  entering,  notice,  dose  to 
the  walls,  die  remains  of  Chapd  of  Sta.  Cste- 
rina:  and  also  a  finely  sculpitured  tomb  and 
eifigy  of  a  knight  The  Tempbis*  Gutle  fies 
a  little  to  S.  BL,  and  now  belongs  to  Count 
Thomar,  better  known  as  Costa  Cabnd.  The 
convent  consuts  of  nine  clobters.  The  aque- 
duct, cloee  by,  was  oommenoed  by  Philip  IL; 
finished  by  Philip  III.,  in  16x3.  The  church  is 
entered  by  a  fijM  S.  door,  decorated  with 
statues  of  St  Mary,  and  saints ;  and  the  orna- 
mentation is  of  the  Godiic  decline— rery  emi- 
berant  and  tasteless,  being  scarcely  redeemed 
by  the  novdty  and  originality  of  the  plan.  The 
high-altar  is  in  the  centre,  ami  the  trascaro  pa- 
nellings are  richly  decorated.  '  Notice  the 
vaulting  with  arms  of  Portugal,  Don  Manoel's 
sphere,  cromcs  of  Christ,  the  rich  east  end,  the 
chancel-axch,  and  west-end  door.  The  dnque- 
oento  two-storeyed  doister,  soudi  of  church, 
should  also  be  seen.  In  the  east  tower  hangs 
the  kugest  bell  in  the  kingdom.  The  Ckttrck 
of  Si  yodo  B€^H»ia  has  a  fine  west  flamboyant 
door,  a  choir  with  asulcjos,  with  paintings  by 
Gran  Vasco,  and  a  tower  with  an  effective 
qiire. 

The  Bridgt  is  Godiic,  and  ssost  picturesque. 
Tlie  Romanesque  Chuxdi  of  N.  S.  doe  Olivaes 
is  ascribed  to  the  Templi|rB.  Notice  the  choir, 
apsidal  windows,  asukjo  ▼anlting  of  sondi  aisle, 
a  fine  west  roee-window,  and  west  door.  We 
shall  also  mention,  to  ecdesiologists,  the  Chapd 
of  San  Gregorio,  that  of  La  Piedade.  etc.   The 


town  is  thriving^  and  contains  a  large  cotton 
manufactory,  elc. 

CAw  dk  IfMor,  a  tunnel,  ao89  feet  m  lei^th : 
and  another,  1968  feet^  at  AUtrgaruL  The 
river  Souim  Is  crossed  at  Virmt.'l,  and  PmAml 
is  reached.  This  small  but  somewhat  interssl- 
ing  town,  of  4300  inhabitants,  was  founded  by 
the  Temphn  in  xx8x.  There  are  some  Moor- 
ish niin%  die  remains  of  the  TemplanTRoeDan- 
esqne  Chitidi,  and  die  modem  Igreja  Matxis^ 
interesting  as  having  been  lor  some  time  the 
burial-place  of  the  oelebnfed  Marquis  of  Ponk- 
bal,  one  of  Poitugel's  greatest  statesmen^  bom 
May  13,  ^699.  Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we 
cross  the  Mondego  at  .Saeirnrv,  and  soon  after 
arrive  at  Coimbra. 

RmU§  B,  by  Akoba^a  and  Batslha.  Most 
interesting  to  ecclesiologistSi  and  those  who 
wish  to  e^oy  die  scenery  of  this  part  of  Poxtor 
gaL  Firom  Lisbon  fay  ntil,  as  fitf  as  Caxxcgado^ 
36  kiL,  I  hr. ;  whence  to  Caldas  da  Rainha  by 
a  diligence,  ndiich  leaves  three  times  a-week,  or 
a  cairiage,  which  is  sent  by  Jos<  Pnulo  of  Cal- 
das, on  writing  to  him.  It  is  a  whole  day's 
journey  to  Caldas,  where  .sleep,  in  the  good  inn 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  carriage.  Next 
morning,  leave  by  the  same  carriage^  and  get 
in  that  evening  at  Betaiha,  visiting  Alcobaisaon 
the  way.  The  diiid  day,  to  Pombal  or  Con- 
deiza ;  'and  fourth  day,  early  in  the  morning^ 
reach  Coimbra.  Fares:  4300  reis  per  day  for 
carriage  and  mules,  and  500  reis  to  driver  per 
day,  exdusive  of  his  keep.  Bade  chaxge-  of 
carriage  to  Caldas  to  be  paid.  Lbbon  office, 
that  of  diligences,  Rua  Arco  Bandeiia.  There 
are  decent  estalagems  (inns)  at  Alooba^a, 
Bataiha,  Pombal,  and  Condeiza.  The  stages 
are  called  'estacaos  de  muda.*  Shortly  after 
leaving  Carregado,  AUm^mtr  is  readied— an 
old  city,  with  Moorish  walls,  and  some  mann- 
fiictures.  The  country  becomes  woody  near 
Carrtinu.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  salt  lake 
Lagoa,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a'diannel ; 
and  Caldas  4^  Raimka  is  reached — population, 
5000  inhabitants.  This  watering-place,  whose 
hydro-sulphuretted  qMings  are  most  benefirial, 
stands  cm  the  right  bank  of  the  Amoya,  at  the 
foot  of  Siexra  de  Boira;  is  dean  and  well 
paved,  and  simounded  by  pretty  gardens.  The 
hospimi  was  founded  by  Queen  Leonor,  who 
was  the  first  to  draw  physicians'  attention  to 
the  springs.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Jofto  V.  There 
are  five  spings,  witha  temperature  of  98*  Fahr. 
The  water  b  limpid  and  very  gaseous,  contain- 
ing x6  per  cent  of  caxb.  and  sulidid.  add. 
The  acrommndation  is  ezcdlent  Tlie  Church 
of  N.  S.  do  Populio,  which  forms  part  of  the 
hospital,  has  some  good  sculpture,  an  degnnt 
bdfiry,  and  the  Walls  in  the  intetior  lined  with 
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curious  asukjoi.  Tlie  Canno  Ubnxj  contains 
soon  interestiiif  books.  The  country  between 
this  and  Akobaga  k  Tery  rharming :  the  road 
is  steep,  llioea  who  can  spare  tune  should 
visit  OUA9,  3I  Bules  S.  W.  of  CaUos,  a  curious 
medissval  little  town,  aboundinf  in  Gothic  and 
Moorish  remains,  and  containing  seven  churches, 
with  curious  tombs,  etc. 

Alahofo,  xfoo  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  die  riTsrs  Alcoa  and  Baiga,  two 
small  watercourses  which  haTS  formed  its 
name.  The  town  is  clean  and  pretty.  The 
ughts  here  are :  the  very  interesting  Qiurch  of 
Akobay^  the  largest  Cbtertian  convent  in  the 
world,  and  the  Moorish  Castle. 

The  convent  was  founded  1x48,  by  Afibnso 
Henriques,  who  peopled  it  with  monks,  sent 
expressly  by  St  Bernard,  at  that  king's  re- 
quest It  was  finished  in  xsaa.  Its  total 
length  b  360  feet,  its  height  about  64.  The 
style  is  said  to  be  purely  Gstertian ;  the  work, 
that  of  a  French  architect  The  front  is  plain 
and  unprepossessing.  In  the  centra  rises  the 
gable  of  the  cbmch,  flanked  by  two  towers, 
and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  On 
each  side  extend  plain  bare  wings.  The 
interior  is  of  a  pure  Gothic  style,  beautiful  and 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  very  large  nave,  with 
twelve  very  high  pier^rches.  llere  is  no  tri- 
forium  or  derestory.  There  is  a  circular  apse, 
a  presbytery  with  nine  chapels  round,  transepts 
with  aisles.  Thus  are  formed  Uiree  naves  out 
of  the  central  one:  the  central,  dedicated  to  die 
Virgin;  that  on  left,  to  St  Michael ;  and  that 
on  righ^  to  St  Bernard.  The  apse  contains 
strikingly-beatttiful  windows,  and  these  tran- 
septs  are  terminated  by  two  fine  roee-windows ; 
but  the  most  important  feature  are  the  tombs. 
In  the  south  transept  chapel  are  the  tombs  of 
Affooso  IL  and  Affouo  IIL,  and  their  queens. 
Notioe,  more  particulariy,  in  a  chapel  on  the 
right,  the  mausoleums  of  D.  Pedro  and  the 
celebrated  iDa.  Ignes  de  Castro.  The  two 
lovers  have  been  placed  foot  to  foot,  in  ordeti 
according  to  tradition,  diat  at  the  resurrection, 
on  rising  fiT>m  their  tombs,  the  first  object  that 
diould  meet  their  eyes  might  be  eadi  other's 
beloved  forms,  fiothti^  can  exceed,  m  exqui* 
site  delicacy  and  grace,  the  queen's  tomb,  and 
her  laoe-like  ornamentation.  Da.  Ignes's 
effigy  was  sculptured  under  the  king^  own 
eyes:  the  bassi  relievi  rl^present  thie  Last 
Judgment,  Purgatory,  Resurrection,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  eariiest  martyrs— all  most 
beautifully  carved.  The  chapels  in  the  left 
wing  are  overioaded  with  tasteless  ornaments, 
and  contain  a  few  plaster  statues  and  asulega 
pavements.  There  is  a  fine  westdoor,  of  seven 
orders.  The  central  cloister,  called  tit  D. 
DtHtM,  is  the  finest   A  gnuMl  staircase  leads  to 


thte  large  library,  whose  former  93,000  volumes 
and  sooMSS.  have  been  ressoved  to  BibL  Nac. 
Lisbon.  Important  works  of  restoration  are 
being  carried  on,  and  attended  with  great 


The  Mftrisk  CmsiU  retains  i 
features  of  past  importanoe.  On  leaviqg  Aloo- 
baja,  the  river  Alcoa.  Is  ciossed,  and  AJ(}obar- 
rota  readied — a  village  of  no  interest,  save  for 
its  associsrion  with  the  great  battle  of  diat 
name,  fought,  August  is>  1385,  between  JoAo  I. 
and  the  Casrillians,  whidi  decided  die  inde- 
pendence of  dm  Idngdom,  and  in  memory  of 
which  ttiat  king  erected  die  Convent  of  Batdha. 
The  scenery  loses  now  all  its  former  charm, 
and  the  road  becomes  very  steep,  till  we  near 
the  celebrated  convent  whose  pinnacles  are 
seen  nsiitg  through  the  trees. 

Batalka.^Tht  village  of  that  name,  1500 
inhabitants,  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena.  Its' 
prindpal  sight—its  only  one, .  indeed-HM  the 
beautiful  convent  of  that  name,  which  is  con- 
sidered tJU  finest  architectural  monument  in 
Portugal  The  whole  building  consists  of  five 
portions :  the  churdi,  the  founder's  du^Ml,  the 
doistera  and  chapter>room,  the  smaller  dobten 
and  monastery,  and  the  chapd  called  CapeUa 
Imperfeita.  It  was  built  by  King  JoAo  I.,  in 
compliance  with  a  vow  he  had  made  during  the 
battle  of  Aljubarrota,  and  completed  in  isrs. 
The  grounds  and  buflding  were  given  by  that 
nionarch  to  the  Dominican  monks  in  1388, 
three  yean  after  the  victory  achieved  by  him 
over  ^  Casrillians  The  ardiitects  idao  de- 
signed the  plan  are  said  to  have  been  a  Portur 
guese,  Affonso  Domiiijues,  and  an  Irishman 
called  Aquet,  or  Huet,  by  the  natives,  but 
more  likdy  Hacket  The  style  is  German- 
Gothic,  with  an  admixture  of  French  detaib 
and  orientalised  decoration.  Though  defective 
in  its  proportioos,  the  general  design  is  good ; 
and  there  are  portions,  such  as  the  sepulchral 
chapels,  which  redeem,  however  much  the  rest , 
flsay  disappomt  the  observer.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  of  the  richest  character,  often  attaining 
a  very  high  degree  of  beauty  and  perfection. 

TAt  dflff«A.— It  Is  cruciform  in  plan,  not 
unfike  that  of  an  Italian  baaQica,  a  threohidsled 
nave,with  two  chapeb  at  the  eastera  part  of  each 
transept  The  extent  fiom  west  to  east  is  of 
4x6  feet;  that  from  north  to  south,  induding 
the  monastery,  54X  feet  The  portal,  which 
stands  twdve  steps  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ground,  b  sB  feet  wide  by  57  high,  and  deco- 
rated with  numberiess  statues,  representing 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  saints,  angels, 
popes,  kings,  etc.,  each  resting  on  a  richly- 
moulded  pedestal  and  its  peculiar  attributes. 
The  portal  itself  has  still  more  sculpturing 
about  it    A  niche  of  triangular  fom  fwntaini 
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the  flfligy  of  our  Saviour  Mated  on  a  throne,  a 
globe  in  one  hand,  wfaibt  the  right  one  is  ex- 
tended in  the  act  of  dictating  to  the  four 
fvangeliats,  whoae  effigies  stand  round.  The 
interior  is  grand  and  phun.  The  leogdi  of 
choir  and  nave  is  a66  lieefc ;  the  heii^t^  5^;  the 
bay*  are  eight  in  number.  The  pier^rdies 
rise  to  a  height  of  65  feet ;  and  there  is  no  tri- 
foriuBL  The  hig^  ogival  windows  are  richly 
painted.  The  fiist  chapel  to  the  north  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Barbara,  and  oontains  the  tomb 
and  defaced  shields  of  the  D.  of  Aveiro;  the 
next,  of  N.  S.  do  Rosario,  contains  that  at  D. 
Isabel,  wife  of  Affonao  V,  The  south  diapel 
is  the  burjnng'itbioe  of  the  fSunily  of  the  De 
Sousaa.  The  cMr  is  of  no  interest,  and  its 
details  modemiaed.  Before  the  At/il  aliar  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder's  son,  Don  Duarto, 
and  his  queen,  Leooor  (1433-38). 

CaJ^Il»  d0  FuHdad^r, — The  bteresdng 
£Mture  here  consists  in  the  original  plan,  being 
that  of  'the  largest  Gothic  dome  attempted.* 
The  octagonal  lantern  is  40  feet  in  diameter, 
and  rests  on  eight  large  piers,  with  exquisitely 
designed  arches,  with  mouldings  gilt  and 
coloured.  Notice  everything  hers:  the  win- 
dows, vaulting,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent 
mausoleums  of  D.  Jofto  and  his  queen  Philippa 
of  Lancaster,  who  is  said  to  have  influenced 
the  dunce  of  the  design,  and  contributed  to  the 
beauty  of  many  portions.  Their  effigies  are 
very  fine :  observe  the  arms  of  Portugal  close 
to  the  order  dL  the  garter,  and  the  royal  motto, 
'  II  me  plait,'  alternately  with  the  Portuguese 
'  Por  Bem.'  In  niches  on  south  side  are  the 
tombs  of  the  founder's  four  younger  children— 
viz.  the  celebrated  Prince  Don  Henrique,  with 
his  motto,  'Talan  db  bixn  Fbbs  ;'  Fernando, 
Grand-nmster  of  Avis,  with  his  motto,  'Lb 
BiBM  MB  Plait  ;'  Don  Pedro,  with  his '  Dbsib  ;' 
and  on  that  of  JoAo,  '  Jb  ai  bibn  baxson.'  The 
altars,  onc«  with  paintings  by  Gran  Vasoo,  are 
of  no  interest.  This  beautiful  chi^l,  as  well 
as  other  portions  of  the  structure,  has  been 
ii^ured  and  partly  defaced  by  the  French,  but 
is  being,  like  all  the  rest,  very  carefully  restored, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  this,  one  kA  the  most  superb 
examples  extant  of  Gothic  decorative  art 

ClaUttrt  are  entered  through  a  plun 
vaulted  sacristy,  whidi  contains  no  object  of 
interest  save  a  few  relics  of  JoAo  I.  The 
chapter-house  (Casa  do  Capitulo)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
building.  It  is  an  almost  perfectly  square  hall, 
with  a  magnificent  stone  cupola,  lighted  by  an 
exquisitely  designed  three-light  window  with 
coloured  glass:  subject,  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord.  It  is  the  masterpieoe  of  Mateo  Fer- 
nanda^ its  architect  In  the  centre  are  the 
modest  wooden  coffins  of  Affonso  V.  and  his 


queen  Donna  Isabel  The  doisters  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  entrance  to  them  is 
most  beautiful,  though  somewhat  heavy.  The 
proportions  are  z8o  feet  square,  each  ade 
pierced  with  seven  wiiMiows,  of  most  effective 
tracery.  The  sculpture,  the  fountains,  the 
N.  W.  angle  and  its  oraammtarion,  are  all 
most  strikingly  beautifuL 

Ca^Ua  Jm/trfiriia,  so  called  because  it 
was  never  completed,  is  an  octagonal  dmpd, 
built  by  Don  Manoel  in  that  flamboyant  over- 
ornamented  Gothic,  peculiar  to  many  Portu- 
guese erections.  Its  prindpal  feature  of  in- 
terest consists  in  its  wonderfully  decorated 
western  arched  entrance,  which  exceeds  all 
that  fiincy  could  imagine.  The  prindpal  deco- 
rative subject  seems  to  be  a  series  of  knotted 
cables,  with  the  often  repeated  and  hitherto 
unexfJained  words,  '  tenyas  erd,'  and  the 
i^be,  the  canting  arms  adopted  by  Don 
ManoeL  The  portion  allotted  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  monks  was  burnt  in  1810;  andtthe 
grand  spire,  which  rose  N.  W.  of  transept,  was 
struck  by  lightning,  the  present  fine  one  being, 
however,  a  good  substitute. 

IMriOf  which  is  next  reached  on  leaving 
Batalha,  possesses  no  object  of  interest  Its 
cathedral  is  a  modem  building,  and  its  castle, 
once  very  strong  and  important,  is  all  in  ruins. 
Pombal  is  the  next  town  of  any  importance  on 
the  road.  From  latter,  through  Rfdinka^  we 
get  to  CctuUixa,  a  dam  little  town,  of  isoo 
inhabitants,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  15  kils. 
from  which  stands  Caiwiirm, 

RotUe  C, — By  Torres  Vedrss  (see  that  name 
and  route  finom  LisbonX  whence  by  Ramalhal, 
a  league  left  from  which  is  the  little  village 
and  battlefieU  of  Vimeiro,  where,  August  ai, 
z8o8,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated  Junot's 
army,  which  led  to  the  convention  of  Cintra : 
then  continue  by  RoUfa,  the  scene  of  a  hard- 
fought  action  that  nine  month  and  year,  and 
but  a  few  days  before,  between  Sir  A.  Welles- 
ley  and  the  French  forces  under  De  Laborde, 
the  result  of  which  was  not  deciave,  but  un- 
favourable to  the  British  troops,  whose  progress 
was  momentarily  checked.  Hence  to  Obidos, 
already  described.  Route  A,  whence  an  excur- 
sion can  be  made  to  Cape  Peniche  and  the 
Beriengas,  of  little  interest  to  the  general 
tourist ;  but  the  former  of  which,  being  one  of 
the  most  important  fortifications  in  Portugal, 
the  military  tourist  will  do  well  to  visit  The 
peninsula  of  Peniche  is  i^  league  in  circum- 
ference,  contains  3000  inhabitants.  Its  church, 
de  la  Misericordia,  contains  55  oil-paintings  of 
some  merit  A  good  harbour.  Cape  Carvodn^ 
at  the  extremity,  is  very  picturesquei    Tlv 
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Berlengu  oppovte  an  a  most  dangerotw  froup 
ti  lodcy  isUndiy  tlio  bisett  of  which  is  ia- 
l^bitcd.    A  UghthooM  and  a  Cart. 

OOIMBRA. 

HUdB, — ^The  best  an  Hotel  do  Mon- 
dego  and  Hotal  do  OamJnho  de  F«ito^ 
neither  flnt-nte.  Ohaiges  aboat  1000 
reia  aniaf,  aU  included. 

The  ntnation  of  this  city,  on  a  rocky 
hill  and  its  slopes,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Hondego,  is  most  piotiuesqne 
and  pleasing.  It  is  no  less  interesting 
for  its  historical  associations,  the  enYi- 
rons,  and  the  excoisions  which  are  to  be 
made  in  the  Tidnity.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  steep^  and  dirty.  '  Ooimbra,' 
says  Mnrphy,  'is  about  as  rocky  as 
Oporto ;  in  either  place  it  is  impossible 
for  old  and  gouty  people  to  walk.'  It 
was  for  a  long  time  a  Moorish  strongs 
hold,  but  was  wrested  from  the  Infidel  in 
1064  by  the  armies  of  Don  Fernando  the 
Oreat  and  the  celebrated  Old,  Don  Bod- 
rigo  de  Bivar.  Ooimbra  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  till  the  reign  of 
JoBo  L,  after  whose  election,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  nobility  and  oortes,  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Lisbon.  The  dty  has  figured,  moreoTer, 
rery  conspicuous)^  in  modem  times  too, 
for  it  was  in  its  yidnity  that  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Busaoo  was  fought, 
September  27, 1810,  between  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men,  most  of  which  were  Portuguese 
recruits^  and  Massena's  foroes,  numbering 
66,000,  the  result  of  which  was  a  glorious 
victory,  won  \j  British  disdpline  and 
the  irresistible  onset  of  the  9th  Regiment 
There  Is  some  aotiTity  in  the  town,  and 
eeyeral  manufactures.  The  Unirersity, 
originally  founded  at  Lisbon,  was  tnms- 
ferred  to  this  city  by  JoXo  IIL,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Southern  Europe.  It  is  still  held  in 
high  repute;  and  its  fire  'faculties' — 
▼iz.,  of  theology,  law,  medidne^  mathe- 
matics, and  philoeophy — are  much  f^ 
quented,  the  number  of  students  amonnt- 
•  iiig  to  upwards  of  960.  The  prindpal 
dghts  are— the  Oathednd,  Sta.  Olara, 
UniTerdty,  Bridge^  and  the  Quinta  das 
Lagrimas. 


There  are  two  cathednls.  The  new 
one  is  a  modem  uninteresting  building ; 
the  earlier  one,  'SeVelha,'  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  dte  of  a  mosque, 
and  retains  portions  of  the  original^ 
building,  of  the  time  of  AflTonso 
Henriques.  Observe,  among  other  ob- 
jects of  interest,  D.  Sisnando's  tomb, 
1260,  on  the  right  of  the  N.  entrance  ; 
this  fine  fiamboyant  retablo  of  the  high 
altar ;  the  Romanesque  windows  in  tibe 
transept ;  the  tombs  on  dther  side  of  the 
high-altar;  the  excellent  west  door  and 
w&dow,  of  the  Romanesque  style;  the 
asukjos,  used  everywhere,  almost,  and 
often  with  great  effect;  the  fine  chapel 
of  the  twdve  aposties,  eta  The  other 
eight  pariah  diurohes  faO  in  interest,  save 
that  of  Sta.  Orui,  built  1516,  by  D. 
Manoel — a  nave  of  five  bays,  tombs  of 
the  first  kings  of  Portugal,  Alfonso  Hen- 
riques and  Sancho  L  An  upper  shoir, 
whose  staUs,  seventy-two  in  number,  are 
most  beautifully  carved;  the  fine  flam- 
bojrant  doisters  and  cara  do  capitala 
In  the  'Santuario^'  dose  by,  are  seen 
several  interesting  relics  of  Affonso  Hen- 
riques, etc  The  ClMurcK  cf  Scat  SaUsador 
is  a  small  Romanesque  building  of  ^d. 
1169,  founded  by  Estevilo  Martins,  with 
a  diapd  of  that  name^  worth  seeing. 
The  XInifMnUy  consisii  of  a  series  of 
buildings  standing  on  the  plateau  of  a 
hill,  of  great  extent,  but  no  magnificence. 
Then  axe  eighteen  colleges  in  dl ;  a  fine 
library  containing  60,000  volumes,  most 
of  which  passed  from  the  libraries  of  tiie 
suppressed  convents  of  S.  Bento,  Sta. 
Giixf,  and  others.  The  collections  of 
natural  history,  the  laboratories,  observa- 
tory, etc.,  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  admir- 
ably conducted.  S(a.  Clam,  now  all  in 
ruins,  was  once  a  fine  monastery;  founded 
by  Dona  MorDias,  1286.  It  is  interesting 
as  having  been  tiie  first  burial-place  of 
Dona  Ignes  de  Oastro,  who,  seven  years 
after  her  death,  was  didnterred,  to  be 
crowned  in  pomp,  and  be  swom  fealty  to 
as  queen  of  Portugal  Qu^nto  dot  Lagrir 
mat,  on  the  ftirther  side  of  the  river,  waa 
the  reddenoe  or  refuge  of  the  fair  and 
poetical  Ignes  de  Oastro,  who  was  secretiy 
married  to  the  Infante  Don  Pedro, 
I  Alfonso  IV.'s  son ;  and  here^  January  7. 
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1856,  the  mB  barbaionaly  mnnltred  in 
that  king^s  pnaence,  tnd  by  his  orden ; 
on  learning  which,  Don  Pedro  rose  against 
his  father,  laid  WHste  the  whole  of  Minho, 
and,  on  Us  aooession  to  the  throne,  pnt 
the  mnrderers  to  death,  proclaimed  his 
marriage,  and  ordered  tiie  coronation  of 
the  corpse.  The  story  forms  one  of  the 
most  dramatio  episodes  in  history,  and 
has  inspired  many  a  poet  besides  Cam- 


Hie  qninta  is  now  the  property  of 
Don  Migod  Osorio  Oabral  de  Osstro,  who 
allows  toniists  to  Yisit  the  gardens ;  the 
spring,  shaded  by  beantiAoQ  cedars,  called 
Fonte  dos  Amores.  The  yiew  of  tiie  city 
and  liyer  is  very  striking.  The  bridge 
and  aqnednct,  the  botanical  garden,  whidi 
is  also  the  most  frequented  promenade^ 
shonid  also  be  Tisited. 


PORTO  (Oporto). 


Capital  of  province  of  Entre-Donro^- 
Minho  (Minho),  an  episcopal  see,  sea- 
port ;  population  upwards  of  90,000  in- 
habitants, including  the  snborbs. 

Mtam  tfAcent,  z.  Vrom  Bncland.— Steam- 
ers leave  London,  Lirerpool,  and  GbMgow,  at 
regular  intervali  for  Opcwto,  which  they  reach 
in  four  days,  but  five  more  generally :  panagea 
being,  of  coune,  longer  In  winter.  London 
agenta,  JnUoa  Thomaon  A  Ca ;  the  '  Storia,' 
and  the  '  Betn '  leare  London,  off  Eaat  Lone 
Stairi,  twice  armonth ;  agenta,  A.  ft  G.  Robin- 
aon,  ao  Marie  Lane.  From  Brittol,  one  e-month, 
by  Turner,  Bdwardi,  ft  Co.'a  tteamen. 

T!ranoe<— Steamen  of  Qe.  Porta- 


gaise  de  Nar.  Ik  vap.,  leave  on  lath  of  eadi 
month ;  agents  at  Havre,  Meora.  Fehr  ft  Co. , 

3.  Vrom  Spain.— Besides  the  riding— toun, 
etc.,  (for  which  see  p.  533,  'Excursions  in 
quest  of  Scenery 'X  by  Tuy  and  Vigo,  byacmall 
diligence  senrioe  between  Vigo  and  OpQrta 
Vigo  to  Tuy,  'id  miles.  From  Tuy,  either  by 
Valen^a,  two  days  journey  to  Opofto,  or  by 
steamers  that  go  down  the  river  between 
Valen^a  and  Colmbra,  and  from  latter  to 
Vienna  in  a  carriage,  and  thence  to  Oporto  by 
diligence.    Coimlwa  to  Oporto,  x6  hours. 

4.  Vrom  Xdabon,  by  sea,,  by  steamers  of 
Empreaa  Portuense,  in  'ao  hours,  sereral 
times  a  month,  etc ;  by  land,  the  most 
direct,'  by  rail  through  Coimbra,  dufcance, 
33a  kiL ;  '  time,  8|  hn.  (ezprem  train) ; 
fiunes^  zst  cL,  6300  reb ;  ad,  4900  reis  (xst  and 
ad  cl.,  no  3d  cL)  Buffets  at  Garregado,  San- 
tarem,  the  Junction  (entroncamento),  and 
Coimbia.  Omnibuses  in  attendance  at  the 
latter  statioo.  For  description  of  route  as 
far  as  Coimbra,  see  tfaatname.  The  scenery  on 
leaving  Coimbra  is  of  no  interest,  and  devoid 
of  all  beauty.  From  the  station  c/[  M&alkada, 
andoBtherig^  b  seen  rising  in  the  distance 
the  Sem  de  Buasaco,  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
that  name,  fought  in  s8io  between  the  British 
and  Frendi  troops,  and  whidi  added  a  laurel 


more  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  crown  of 
glory.  Avtir9,  7000  inhab.  This,  the  Roflnaa 
Averium,  a  biah(^s  see,  stands  on  the  Ria  of 
that  name,  possctiei  a  port  situated  00  die  left 
bank  and  at  the  moudi  of  tiM  Vonga.  The 
Ria  is  a  salt  lake,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
bar  of  sand  Salt  and  fish  are  the  principal 
articles  of  trade.  Varierosaikd  fi!om  diia  place 
when  he  discovered  Newfoundland. 

Otmr,  zo,ooo  inhab.,  on  the  river  of  dte  same 
name,  wad  5  kil.  only  from  the  Atlantic  is  a 
prosperous  town,  bualy  engaged  in  exports  to 
the  colonies  and  N.  coast  of  Africa.  Fish  is 
also  an  important  article  of  trade.  It  is  un- 
wholesome and  subject  to  malaria. 

yiUantva  da  Gaia  is  already  a  suburb  of 
Porto,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suqwa- 
sSon-tMridge. 

POBTO  (or  Ofobto). 

Hotel!.— The  best  are  ffotd  lYvmib- 
Jbrt,  in  Bna  do  D.  Pedro,  kept  by  an 
En^ishwoman ;  and  JOe  0a$fyro*9,  or 
i9ii^2M^J7oM;inBaadeReboleira.  The 
charges  are  abont  1600  reis;  they  are- 
both  comfortable  and  quiet 

This  Tery  sncient  and  commercial  dty 
is  built  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Douro,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  two  hills  *  Da  8^'  and 
*  Da  Victoria,'  about  five  miles  fh>m  the 
sea.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts  or- 
bainos,  and  has  four  suburbs,  which,  with 
the  former,  cover  an  area  of  about  two- 
miles  in  length.  Its  thiddy- grouped 
buildings  rise  in  amphitheatre,  with  por- 
tions overhanging  the  beautifbl  river  and 
its  partly  wooded  banks.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  stood  the  old  die,  now  Gaya, 
which  is  said  to  have  given,  coupled  with 
Porto,  its  present  name  to  Portugal  This- 
city  hsa  always  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that 
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r(M6  against  the  JTrandi  inTadan  during 
the  Panininlar  war.  In  May  11, 1809, 
the  daring  pasMga  of  the  Dooro  by  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  was  witnaased  ij  its 
wondering  and  elated  inhabitanta — a  feat 
so  boldly  and  suddenly  aooompliahed, 
that,  meanwhile,  Manhal  Sonlt  was 
qaietty  sitting  down  to  a  dinner,  whidi 
was  eaten  by  the  snccsssfnl  duke  and 
his  stafil  The  eity  is  ftill  of  life  and 
prosperity.  The  strsets,  some  of  them 
broad  and  handsome,  are  generally  speak- 
ing yery  steeps  dirty,  and  ill-paved.  The 
houses  axe  mostly  of  izrsgular  oon- 
stmotion,  but  oomfortaUe  inside.  Theie 
are  yery  few  yehidss,  on  aooount  of  the 
diiferenoss  of  leyeL  The  quays  are  built 
on  a  yery  laige  scale,  and,  like  the  streefci, 
are  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  prindpai 
streets  are:  Boa  Noya  dos  Inglezes, 
which  is  broad,  handsome^  and  yery  dean ; 
oyer  it,  on  a  steep  crag,  is  seen  rising  the 
Bishop's  Pslaoe ;  on  the  left,  stands  one 
of  the  largest  buildings  here,  the  Bngjlish 
factory,  built  1790.  Obsenre  the  gUt  and 
painted  balconies  of  the  houses.  Rua 
das  Floras  U  the  best  payed  and  wealthiest 
street  in  Porto,  and  is  lined  by  gold- 
smiths' and  doth  merchant's  shops.  In 
the  former  may  be  noticed  the  antique 
crosses  and  Moorish  filigree  trinkets. 
The  gold  was  reckoned  not  long  ago  the 
purest  in  the  world.  In  the  OaUnda  dot 
Olerigog  is  the  fine  tower  of  that  name, 
which  is  210  tt  high,  an  ereotton  of  1779, 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  deigy  of 
Porto,  whence  the  namei  The  yiew  from 
the  summit  is  eztensiye,  snd  will  repay 
the  trouble  of  ascending  the  high  granite 
stops.  In  and  about  Bna  de  &,  ndefooso 
liye  saddlers  and  hatters.  Itm  dot 
Hortaa  is  curious  for  the  richly  gilt  and 
painted  balconies  of  the  houses  which 
line  its  sides.  There  are  twdye  squares, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  Prai^ 
de  SSo  Laaaro^  wdl  planted,  and  with 
conyents  at  the  sides;  and  the  Campo 
do8  Martina  da  Patria,  with  a  handsome 
hospital,  courts  of  law,  the  Founding 
Asylum,  in  which  may  be  sen  the  whed 
where  infsnts  are  depodted.  The  new 
market-place,  called  Cordoarla,  well  sup- 
plied with  meat,  iish,  fruit,  and  y^ge- 
tables,  snd  which  should  be  ridted  on  a 


Saturday  morning.  There  ate  beddes 
seyerd  pretty  promenadsi^  fountains,  and 
sites  from  whidi  grand  and  ertendye 
yiewB  can  be  obtained,  audi  as  '  Oampo 
do  Duque  de  Bragansa,'  'Tone  dos 
Olerigos,^  '  Laigo  das  Virtudes,'  the  '19'on- 
tainhas^'  ete.  The  POrtnensea  are  aetiye, 
enteipricing,  and  more  enlightened  than 
in  the  restof  PortugaL  Besides  the  wine 
trader  which  constitutes  its  most  im« 
portent  trade^  there  are  seyerd  manufao- 
turea  and  banking  esUblidmientB.  The 
largest  warehouses  bdong  mostly  to 
Bn^ish  firms  by  whom  most  of  the 
foreign  trade  ia  conducted. 

Sighta. — Although  Porto  is  a  yery 
andent  dty,  it  is  yery  poor  in  monument^ 
and  will  fail  to  interest  stght^eers ;  we 
shall  therefore  cursoiily  mention  the  prin- 
dpd  features  of  the  Caihadnl,  or  'Be,' 
sdd  to  haye  been  rebuilt  by  Aifonso  Hen- 
riques,  and  which  rises  on  the  summit  of 
a  hiU,  cmdf orm  in  plan ;  early  pointed 
in  stjle ;  has  a  naye  with  fiye  bays  with 
excellent  dustered  piers ;  eastern  chapds 
to  the  transepts.     The  early  Gothic  cloi- 


sters are  worth  yidting ;  notice  the  sculp- 
ture and  asulciJo  bases  with  subjects  from 
the  Song  of  Solomon;  a  fine  W.  end, 
with  two  classical  towers  and  a  magnifi- 
cent rose-window.  There  are  no  tombs 
of  interest^  save  one  in  the  ddsters  of 
Pedro  Duriio,  ob.  1291.  The  Bpiaoopd 
Pdace,  dtuAted  &W.  of  the  cathedral, 
commands  a  yery  fine  yiew ;  its  library  is 
said  to  be  good,  and  the  staircase,  the 
work  of  Bi£op  Mendo9a,  is  yery  much 
admired,  doae  by  is  the  JBngUsh  Fbu>- 
iory  Home^  erected  1790;  it  is  all  of 
white  granite  and  ia  one  of  the  handsom- 
est buildings  in  the  dty ;  it  -is  said  to 
haye  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Whitehead,  formerly  British  Consul  at 
Oporto.  It  is  now  a  sort  of  dub-house^ 
tike  ground-floor  of  whidi  is  used  as  an 
exdumge.  There  are  a  good  Ubraiy,  read- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms,  a  ball-room  56  fk 
long  by  80  in  breadth.  Strangers  are 
introduoed  through  a  member.  The 
churches  sre  all  modernised,  and  ofTer  no 
subject  of  interest  Tha  Church  ^f  San 
AforttnAo  de  Cedi^eiia  (CHto'  Fkcto)  re- 
taina  some  eurious  Bomanesque  yestiges, 
especially  ite  N.  and  W.  doors.    The  Tn- 
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UHor  f^8em  JPWmd!m>  ii  a  stnmge  man 
of  richlj'gilt  xocooo.  It  is  onidform,  and 
eontaina  a  fine  W.  "wiiidow.  The  princi- 
pal public  buildinga  an: — the  (hphan 
Asylum  of  Gra^a ;  Oasa  de  Belaiau) ;  the 
magnificent  Hospital  Real ;  the  San  Ovi- 
dio  Barracks,  which  can.  hold  8000  sol- 
diers, and  the  Town-HalL  There  is  a 
good  public  library,  65,000  Tolnmes  and 
curious  HSS.;  a  handsome  exchange, 
newly  built ;  a  pictor»gallery  formed  by 
Mr.  Allen,  now  the  property  of  the  town, 
and  which  contains  also  a  fine  collection 
of  natural  history ;  two  clubs — ^tIk.  As- 
samblea  Portneuse  and  Feitoria  Ingleza ; 
a  small  but  pretty  theatre ;  a  fine  well 
laid  out  cemetery ;  a  pleassnt  '  passeio,' 
and,  on  Sundays,  the  charming  gardens  of 
Count  de  ReiMide  are  thrown  open  to  the 
pubUc^  and  should  be  yisited. 

The  celebrated  port- wine  stores,  'ar- 
mazens,'  are  situated  in  the  suburb  of 
VDlanoTE  de  Qaya.  The  srerage  export 
amounts  to  86,428  pipes  Sryear,  of  which 
27,294  are  sent  exclusively  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  yintages  of  the  Upper 
Douro  may  be  reckoned,  on  an  average^ 
at  70,000  to  80,000  pipea.  The  oidium, 
which  firrt  appeared  here  in  1868,  has 
greatiy  diminished  the  production,  and 
contributed  in  a  way  to  the  growing  fa- 
Tour  in  Bngland  for  good  Franch  ^i^es, 
for  which,  in  reality,  port  wine  was  ori- 
ginally adopted  as  a  substitute,  the  duties 
on  the  former  being  exoessiTe.  The  prin- 
cipal wine-growing  quintas  are  those  of  Sr. 
D.  Gap.  Oannavaro^  Yiscountess  d'Alpen- 
dura.  Count  de  Villarerde,  Sr.  Doarted'OU- 
▼eira,  eta ;  among  the  principal  wine-mer- 
chants we  may  name  Mr.  Sandeman,  etc 

The  JSof&oiir  is  what  is  called  a  Imr 
harbour,  and  therefore^  thongh  very  capa- 
cious, ii  not  secure,  b«ing  seldom  practic- 
able by  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet, 
and  by  others  only  at  high  water.  The 
Castle  of  a  JoSo  de  Fos  is  situated  at  the 


entrance,  from  which  a  ledge  of  rocks  and 
sandy  banks  extends  S.W.,  the  largest  of 
whidi  is  Filgueira,  seen  on  left  on  enter- 
ing the  bay.  It  is^  moreover,  rendoed 
dangeroos  by  sudden  swellings  or  'freshes,' 
especially  at  the  period  when  the  moun- 
tain torrents  are  swollen  by  the  melting 
snows — ^the  rise  of  spring-tides  being  from 
10  to  12  feet 

EwBirimM, — A  pretty  drive  may  be 
taken  to  St  JoSo  de  Fos,  a  sea-bathing 
hamlet  of  8000  inhab.,  witii  good  accom- 
modation, and  which  can  also  be  reached 
by  steamers  which  stop  at  the  Jetty  of  La 
Cimtareira.  Excursions  are  often  under- 
taken to  the  hill  of  Sto  Gens,  N.W.  of 
Porto,  the  view  from  which  is  beautiftil ; 
to  Matocinhos,*near  the  Le9a,  whose 
shrine  is  the  object  of  pilgrimage,  as  many 
often  as  80,000  pilgrims  floddng  thither 
annually  to  worship  this,  the  most  famous 
among  the  miraculous  imsges  of  PottogaL 
To  hill  of  Sito.  Cosme  and  village  of  Yal- 
lorgo,  dose  to  which  are  the  beautiful 
antimony  mines,  which  deserve  a  visit 
To  Villa  de  Feira,  the  Roman  Locobriga, 
6  leagues,  visited  for  its  picturesque,  very 
ancient,  and  ivy-dad  ruinous  castie.  There 
are,  besides,  several  very  pretty  villas  worth 
visitiiig,moreespedallyforthegToundsand 
the  magnificent  camellias  and  magnolias 
grown  in  them.  Among  others  we  shall 
mention  that  of  Freixo,  which  contains 
besides  some  beautiful  azulcjos  (aaoredio) ; 
and  that  where  Charles  Albert^  King  of 
Sardinia,  died  July  29,  1849 ;  the  four 
quintas  in  Entre  Quintas,  and  especially 
tiiat  'Do  Mdo,'  which  contains  a  magnolia 
whose  brandies  oover  an  area  of  60  feet 
in  diameter. 

Dtreetoiy.— JET.  A  if.'s  CbiMtc^P.  J. 
F.  Crawfnrd,  Esq. 

BamJben. — ^Messrs.  Sandeman  h  Co; 

i{oofcMUert.--Silva  Guimsrens,  9  Rua 
dos  Caldereiios,  and  Mon^  6  Bua  dos 
Clerigoa. 
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Minor  Oities*    and  Xzoondons  in  guest  of  Boenery. 

BRAQA  (MiNHo). 


by  die  nafl  ooadi 
(naU  poita)f  iriddi  teavei  dafly  between  5  aod 
6  p.M^  or  the  daily  dffigcnee.  50  klL  ;  good 
carriafe  road ;  the  ooontry  veiy  pleaaaat  At 
Vmanova  de  Famahicao  two  nMde  bcandi: 
one  leads  to  Braga  by  the  Ui^mMM!^  Uie  odier 
goes  by  Gmmaraens  (17,000  iahafaitants). 

B9^agm  Popqktion,  xs»soo  inhabitants:  die 
Roman  Brscaxm  Augusta.  Amw.— De  Dois 
Amigoe  and  Cotdebo  d'Onio ;  decent  accom- 
modation. The  Sueri  chose  this  old  Cartha- 
ginian city  for  their  capltaL  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Portuguese  cities  of  the  second  order ; 
and  its  archbishop  disputes  with  that  of  Toledo 
the  primacy  of  all  the  Spains.  Bngaxlseeona 
hill,  sunounded  by  old  walls,  and  amid  a  plain 
entered  by  the  Cavado  and  the  Deste.  Its 
streets  are  broad  and  its  houses  very  old* 
There  are  two  squares  and  many  diafiuinas 
(fountains).  The  sights  are:  the  Cathedral, 
Axchbisbop's  Palace,  Gardens,  and  the  Pilr 
gximage  Chi^iel  of  the  Bom  Jesus.  The 
Caiktdrul  b  a  Inie  large  building  of  the  zsth 
century,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  latest 
Gothic  style  and  partly  modernised.  Thou|^ 
small,  it  contains  a  few  interesting  portions. 
Obsenre  die  tombe  of  Count  Henrique  and  D. 
Tarcja  on  the  sides  of  the  high  altar ;  the 
cinquecento  carved  stalls,  in  Con>«lto ;  a  fine 
organ.  CAi^A>— Thoee  of  S.  Pedro  de  Rates, 
of  S.  Oridio,  of  N.  S.de  Lioramento.  lliere 
are  simie  fine  rwiiet ;  n  golden  chaliee  with 
bells,  of  16th  century,  etc.  Outside,  obeerre 
the  W.  entrsnoe  and  ardies,  and  the  Roman- 
esque S.  doorway.  ArckHA^t  PaUua. — ^A 
good  libraryp  and  a  series  of  ^xntrsits  of  Arch' 
bishops  of  Brnga.  Chunk  0/  Situ  CrttM. — 
Built  164a ;  a  fine  front  The  Church  of  Sl 
Benedict  contains  rery  good  asulejoe.  Visit 
also  the  fine  square  called  Campo  doe  Reme- 
dios,  and  Campo  Sta.  Anna ;  also  the  gardens 
called  Praca  doe  Canralhos.  3  miles  £.  of 
city  is  the  Pilgrimage  Church  of  the  Bom 
Jemis  do  Monte ;  it  is  picturesquely  situated, 
and  a  much  frequented  and  renowned  pilgrim- 
age. The  view  of  the  Geres  firom  this  high 
standing-ground  is  after  all  the 
ol^ject 


Atctniefikt  OnUiro  Mtd^r.—Asi  8  leaguei^ 
fide, through  a beautifiil country:  ByPontedo 
Pmdo,  z  league;  Pico  de  Regalados^  z  L; 


PMtella,  X  L;  Barea,  z  L;  Aroos,  x  L;— 8. 
A  very  bad  road :  a  guide  amy  be  procured  at 
the  mn  doee  to  church.  Make  die  ascent  on 
E.  sid^  by  Sonao  and  Adrin:  5  bra.  are  re- 
quired. Tlie  view  fimn  the  summit  exceeds 
descr^idon,  langfaig  over  the  valleys  of  the 
Lima,  Vex,  and  Minho^  the  distant  Atlantic, 
part  of  Spain,  and  the  BetreDa.  Half  the 
ascent  can  be  performed  on  hoieebacki  The 
Onteiro  may  be  seen  to  advantage  from  a  hill 
on  right  of  Barea,  u  owned  by  dm  ruinotts 
castle  of  Aboim  de  Nobrega. 

Btnagm  U  Pmit  d»  Lima  mma  VaUn^^  10 
leaguesw— A  most  pictureeque  country ;  one  of 
thoee  most  finequendy  undortaken.  The  finest 
scenery  lies  about  Ponte  de  Luna,  whidi  is 
considered  iht  nmst  lovely  in  all  Portugal, 
and  deserved  the  name  it  received  from  the 
Romans'vix.  the  'Elysbn  fields:'  the  Lima 
river  diey  also  called  die  'Ledie,'  or  River  of 
Oblivion.  A  decent  estabgem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  shady,  narrow  town  of  Lima ;  Z900  in- 
habitants. The  site  of  the  Roman  Forum 
Limiconun.  Don  Pedro  I.  enlarged  it,  and 
built  the  a4-«relied  bridge  over  the  river. 
'The  environs  of  P.  de  Lima,'  says  Lord 
Carnarvon,  'aro  truly  ddightfuL  The  horison 
is  bounded  by  a  fine  range  of  mountains,  and 
the  intervening  plains  are  richly  wooded, 
while  vines,  trained  over  trdlis'Woric,  iMwpwg 
down  m  festoons,  and  covering  a  great  extent 
of  country,  looked  like  an  endless  succession  of 
luxuriant  arbours.'  The  banks  of  the  Lima 
equal  anything  Europe  contains,  so  far  as 
boiuty,  loveliness,  and  ookiur  aro  expressed. 
Salmon,  trout,  and  barbeb  abound.  It  is  navi- 
gable s  leagues  to  flat-bottomed  boats.  The 
portion  over  the  Lmirmga  na  Strrm  Is  very 
beautiful  and  makes  up  for  the  badness  of  the 
road.  At  RMatt  the  Coura  is  crossed  on  a 
fine  stone  bridge.  In  the  distance  aro  descried 
the  range  of  Ulls  between  Vlgo  and  Orenae, 
Valence,  Tuy,  and  the  Minho. 

Vtdemca^  rSoo  inhabitants,  a  strong  fortress 
and  frontio'  town,  b  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Minho,  on  a  picturesque  hill.  It  con- 
tains a  parbh  church,  ho^tsl,  and  banadcs. 
Ckise  1^  is  the  village  ef  Gaufti^  with  a 
diurch,  eariy  but  nodcndsed.  Valenoa  to  Vlgo 
by  Tuy,  4  leagues. 

Brmgm  U  AmaranU^'-^firf  fine  scenery, 
riding  or  waUdag.    Biaga  to  Bom  Jesus,  40 
:  Qddas  das  Taipus,  z|hr.;  Gulni^ 
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imtuM,  z|  hr. ;  Caldat  de  Visdla,  i  hr.  so  min.; 
Ptaafid,  4  bn.;  Amaxante,  4  ]iri.aiZ3  hn. 
A  day  or  two  thould  be  apcat  at  Bom  Jesus, 
for  tbe  sake  of  tbo  scenery  around,  eq)edaUy 
about  tbe  Falpenm  bills,  wbicb  sbould  be 
ascended.  TWo 'decent  inns.  CMimmrmmt— 
inn  oppoMte  tbe  churcb— is  an  ancient  city, 
of  17,000  inbabb,  on  the  rigbt  bonk  of  die  Ave, 
and  ckMO  to  river  AaeviUa.  In  tbe  oMest  part 
of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  biitb- 
plaoe  of  Affonao  I.,  D.  of  Braganai;  the 
Church  of  N.  S.  Da  Oliveira,  once  beautiful, 
has  been  modernised ;  a  valuable  collection  of 
antiquitiea;  Moorish  towers,  manufiwture  of 
cutlery,  fine  table-linen,  etc  CaUas  dt 
VimUa  eacePent  sulph.  springs.  There  is  a 
rood  leadiqg  direct  from  Guinaiaens  to.Ama- 
lante,  s  leagued 

Bfuga  to  CahUu  dt  Gtm. — ^A  ride  of  6^ 
kiagnct.  Magnificent  scenery.  Renudns  of  a 
tath  century  castle  at  PMHro.  At  the  inn 
here  procure  a  guide  to  St  Mamede,  a  chapel; 
the  view  from  the  scunmit  is  very  fine.  A 
decent  estalagem  at  Caldas»  whence  excursions 
are  to  be  made  to— zst  Portella  de  Homem, 
4 hours;  a.  to  convent  of  Abbadia;  3.  to 
Salamonde,  4  leagues ;  4.  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  is,  however,  somewhat  dlflS- 
cult,  and  inferior  to  Onteiro  and  Estrella. 

Braga  U  Chavn,  14  leagues,  riding  or  walk- 
ing. The  ride  is  interesting  enough.  At 
Rtavan  the  Sem  de  S.  Mamede  is  teen  to 
advantage.  Chavf  6000  inhabitants— (the 
Roman  Aquae  Flavim)  rises  on  a  plateau, 
watered  by  the  Tam^ga ;  a  strong  fortification, 


and  really  deserving  its  name  of  Ktyt  {Ckmmt* 
for  Clavts  or  Ckavn),  a  Romanesque  church, 
the  burial-place  of  Affonso  I.  Good  hot  qwings, 
153  Fahr.  An  unhealthy  district  Fxmn 
Chaves  an  excursion  should  be  made  to  Monto- 
l^re,  6  leagues.  Charming  scenery.  M0mta- 
Ugrtt  150  inhabitants.  An  uninteresting  cathe- 
dral  and  old  castle.  Scenery  very  pretty  in 
tbe  district  of  the  Geres  bills.  Also  another  to 
Bnigansa,  riding  by  Mcn/orU  do  Rio  Libre, 
4000  inbalMtant»--of  no  interest  BragoMMo,'^ 
An  estalagem  kept  by  A.  Montanha.  A 
fortified  city  of  5000  inhabitants.  Tbe  Roman 
Brigantia  on  tbe  river  Fervcnxa;  a  bishop's 
see ;  a  cathedral  very  insignificant ;  a  very 
fine  castle.  Where  the  marriage  took  place 
between  Pedro  I.  and  Ignes  de  Castro  in- 
teresting;  and  with  a  magnificent  view.  Some 
important  woollen  and  velveteen  manufactures. 
Interesting  as  having  given  its  title  to  the 
present  reigning  family.  Was  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  144a. 

Braga  to  Viatma  PamU  do  Lima  and 
Arcot* — ^Bnga  to  Valenca  (tr/  sm^ru).  From 
latter  to  Vianna  by  the  steamer,  or  a  boat  to 
Caminha,  or  by  dfl.  to  Caminha.  At  latter  a 
decent  estalagem.  An  interesting  church  of 
15th  century.  Vianma,  7000  inhabitants.  A 
British  vice-consulate.  Aa  important  fortified 
place ;  a  good  harbour ;  a  flamboyant  cathe- 
dral ;  convent  and  cbuich  of  S.  Dombgo,  a 
l»fftvi«ftiiig  classic  structure ;  a  good  inn  in  Run 
de  S.  Pedro  No.  iu  From  this  dty  to  Arces 
6  leagues,  through  n  magnificent  country. 
Return  to  Bnigm  by  Pinbeiro. 


ASCENT  O  F  THE  ESTRELLA. 


From  Oporto  03}  leagnei^  ridiqg  or  walkiog. 
Sleep  first  night  at  Cahegaes  a  decent  ii^n ; 
next  day  at  S.  Pedro  do  Sul,  or  Vitom.  At 
latter  9000  inhabitants ;  a  good  inn,  kept  by 
Pinto ;  a  bishop's  see ;  an  interesting  cathe- 
dral, containing  die  best  pictures  known  of 
Gran  Vasoo  (bom  155s) ;  a  handsome  seminary. 
Cm,  aooo  inhabitants;  wretched  inn;  go  to 
sleep  at  Noasa  Senhora  da  d'Esterro,  whose 
sexton  procures  good  acoommodatioiL    Take 


Anaelmo  as  a  giude.  Virit  die  source  of  the 
Zesere,  the  Contara,  and  obdisk,  and  the  four 
lakes  found  in  the  Estrella  hill»— die  most 
interesting  of  which  is  Lagoa  Escura,  said  to 
be  fathomless.  The  ascent  of  the  Estrella  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  tbe  summit  may  be 
reached  in  five  hours ;  the  lakes  and  obelisk 
take  another  day,  though  deemed  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  Geres.  The  view  from  die 
EstreUa  is  very  grand  and  most  extensive. 


EVORA. 


Cental  of  proviaoe  of  AlenHqfo.  11^700  ia- 
hab.— Ardkbishop*S8ee. 

J?Mito.— Tbe  moat  direct  firom  Lisbon  is  by 
the  railway ;  distance,  iz6  kiL  Fares,  1st  d., 
3ooQr. ;  ad, cL,  sa6or.  time, 3I hit.  Thecountiy 
about  Ptgooa  b  moat  uninteresting  and  desert 
aooo  inhabw,  is  picturesquely  situ- 


ated on  die  banks  of  the  Q|nha,and  contains 
some  Mooiish  ruins  and  an  old  convent  Casa 
Branca,  tbe  Junction  station,  or  entroncameoto^ 
where  two  lines  bnmdi,  one  to  Evora  and  the 
other  to  Beja. 

/mcr.— Hotel  Fabogu^o,  formeriy  n  convent^ 
is  the  best 
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Evofm  is  considered  one  of  tlie  most  interest- 
ing cities  in  Poitosal,  and  is  certainly  one  of  its 
most  ancient  ones,  being  founded,  it  is  htiuvtd^ 
in  the  6tli  ceiituiy  B.c  (t)  Q.  Sertorius  took 
the  city  80  B.C,  and  tinder  him  and  J.  Cnsar 
it  became  rery  important  and  prosperous.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  715,  but 
was  recovered  from  them  towards  the  middle 
of  the  isth  century,  by  Gtrsldo,  sumamed  Sem 
PaTor,  a  truly  Portuguese  chevalier  utmt  ftur, 
but  not  MMW  rtprodu,  since  he  was  expelled 
from  Affonso  Henrique's  court  on  account  of 
his  misconduct,  and  took  to  robbing  on  a  laige 
scale,  but  was  easily  pardoned,  as  may  be  as 
easily  imagined,  when  he  offered  this  dty  to 
the  incensed  monarch,  who  rewarded  him  with 
the  governorship  of  the  place.  The  dty  is  most 
charmingly  situated  on  a  plain,  planted  with 
oranges,  <^ves,  and  fig-trees,  and  very  well 
cultivated.  'Die  streets  are  very  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty.  Urn  most  remarkable 
sights  are:  the  OaUiedra],  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library,  and  several  Roman  antiquities  of 
great  interest  and  good  preservation.  The 
Caiktdral,  934  feet  long,  by  58  broad,  is  a  fine 
buildiog  of  the  lath  century,  with  additions  of 
end  of  13th.  Its  most  remarkable  features  and 
objects  worthy  of  notice  are:  the  transepts,  the 
richly-decorated  choir,  the  work  of  Ludovici, 
Archbishop  of  Mafira.  Ckmxh  o/S,  FntmeUco 
dates  of  the  reigns  of  Joio  II.  and  D.  Manoel, 
and  xntaitts  pictures  ascribed  to  Gran  Vasca 
Visit  its  charnel-house  and  crypt,  which  are 
curious.  The  ArtkU^ucc^  Library  was 
founded  1805,  by  Arch.  Cenaculo»  and  con- 
tains as,ooo  volumes  and  aooo  MSS.;  but  it  is 
pMceimportant  for  the  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, said  to  be  by  Grsn  Vasco,  representing  a 
series  of  subjects  out  of  the  Viigin's  life.  The 
best  are  said  to  be  the  Repose  and  Adoration. 
There  are,  besides,  some  early  pictures,  busts^ 
curious  shells,  and  a  magnificent  Limoges 
nnimrllml  triptjrh,  rciiiTSiiiiliim  lliiitnn  ifiiiun. 


motmted  in  moeaio-gold.  It  belonged  to  Fran- 
cu  I.  of  France,  and  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field of  Pavia.  Among  the  Roman  antiquities 
we  may  mention  the  Ttw^U  of  Diana,  68  feet 
long  by  40  broad,  prindpally  striking  for  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns;  and  dioiffMr* 
daci  ffStriarim,  nobond  by  JoAo  IH.  It  ia 
4  kit  in  length ;  its  arches  are  built  with  brick, 
die  rest  of  irregular  stones.  It  is  terminated  by 
a  flMMt  picturesque  and  beautiful  Roman  circu- 
lar tower,  or  'castellum,'  la  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  Ionic  *^Iimww. 
Its  preservation  is  most  renuukable^  sinoe  it  is 
asserted  that  ita erection  dates  70  b.c 

Excarnant  may  be  made  to  Bpa,  by  railway 
direct;  Evora  to  junction  of  Caaa  Branca, 
whence  by  rail  direct:  89  kiL  in  all;  time^  3^' 
hours ;  fives,  ist  d.  lajo  reis.  B^a,  6000  in- 
habitants ;  an  episcopal  see ;  the  Roman  Julia 
or  Pace,  situated  on  a  hiU ;  is  interesting  only 
on  aooouat  of  the  many  Roman  antiquities  it 
contains,  among  if hich  are  the  perfectly  pre- 
served north  walls,  the  south  gate,  aqueduct 
and  inscriptions,  etc.,  kept  in  the  Caaa  de 
Gtmara.  The  medimval  castle,  built  by  King 
Dinis,  is  weD  preserved,  and  most  mterestinflf  as 
an  example  of  that  spedal  architecture.  The 
view  from  the  top  is  very  extensive.  The  only 
remaikable  church  is  thatof  N.S.daCon9ei(fto. 

AnaiMertxcurtioamay  be  made  from  Beja 
td  Villa  Vifosa,  3500  inhabitants,  a  handsome 
/oAftv,  once  the  ducal  residence  of  the  Bragan- 
sas,  with  portraits  of  that  fiunily.  A  fine 
cAacncA,  founded  by  the  Constable  Nnno  Alvares 
Pereira;  and-  in  the  vicinity,  the  Coutada,  or 
ducal  forests,  five  leagues  in  circumference, 
andwalledtn.  This  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
military  rader  of  that  name^  fimnded  in  s8x8. 
From  this  dty,  OUmttMa  may  be  reached: 
xo^ooo  inhabitants.  An  important  Spanish 
frontier  towi^  commimirating  widi  Badi^  by 
agoodroad. 
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AlMiiik,882 

AbrantM,  687 

Agricultiin^  zzzIt. 

Aguilar,  806 

AgustioA  (rar:)»  614 

ALi8a,626 

Alar  dol  Bey,  868 

Alayor,  866 

Albufen,  Lak^  iW 

AlbuMTS,  828 

Alcala,  476 

AlcaU    de    lot    Qtmlm, 

211 
Alcdi  de  Guddn,  160 
AloiOi  (d«  Henini),  1 
AloiOi  U  BmO,  168 
Alcantan  and  Mdgs^  80 
Akobafa,  647 
Aloo  J,  6 
Aloira,266 
Alemqaar,  646 
Alfonao  the  Leantd  (ntX 

212 
Algeein8»98 
Alhama,  166 
Albambra,  172 
AlheDdin,  167 
Alicante,  6 
A^nbarrota,  647 

Almagro,  686 
Almimaa,  266  ;  (ref.)  6 
Almeida,  868 
Almoria,  14 
AlmodoTir,  871 
Alphonrine  tftUea  (aatron. 

work),  8 
Alpujarraa,  202 
AlMitiia,247 


A]jola,66 
Amandi,  381 
AmontiUado,  zIt. 
Andalnaia,  16 
Andone  fallej,  80 
AxragoD,  Ixxix.,  18 
Ara^juez,  20 
Archidona,  164, 160 
Arohitectore,  Iz. 
Arohiteots,      celebrated 

Spaniflh,  IxT. 
Architectural  terma,  lz?L' 
ArohiTes  kept  at  Biman- 

oaa ;  «m  Valladolid,  408 
Arena  (Arenyi),  86 
Argaiida,264 
Aigelte-aor-mer,  82 
Araentona,  mineral  apring, 

87 
Anna,  Etpaniahf  cIL 
Arrlsafa,121 
Arroyo  del  Fvuuco,  80 
Art4,868 
Arzilla,421 
Aitorga,128 
AftniiM^24 
AndAisr,  110 
Anteqnera,  164 
Aato-de-f4      (ValUdoM), 

408 
ATeiro,  660 
ATeiToes  (birthplaoc^  Oor- 

doTa),  118 
ATila,  28  ;  (reL),  248 
AvUea,  884 
Az,80 

Ayunonte^  108 
Azemoor,  421 
AmaUaraohfl^  416 
A«)oita,66 


AzpelUa,6S 
AB4hn.iaO 
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B 

Badi^o^  686 

Baddona,  88 

Baena,  168 

Balearic  lalanda,  841 

Barbaatro,  81 

Barbaatro^  624 

Barcelona,  81, 41 

Baaoaim,  84 

Baaqne  ProTinoai,  68 

Bata]ha,647 

BaUtaa,zL 

Batneoaa,  Laa,  867 

Bhnkinft  dx, 

Bayonne^  248 

Bcda,666 

Bellegaide  fortk  88 

BeUpnig^81 

BeUTer,  41 

Belmei,  686 

BemUbra,  124 

Bemiid^  644 

Benam^i,  168 

BenaTente,  866 

BenicarM,  476 

Berenger,  Omnt  Baymond, 
It.,  42 

Beirngaete  windowa,  ex- 
ample o^  4 

Bennttdei,  birthplace  of, 
160 

Betanaoa,126 

Bemar,  167 

Bianiti,  244 

Bible,  Polyglot  Xdition 
(Oomplntaniian),  8 
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BIdaMoa  (Hyw),  245 

BUbM),  68, 66 

Black  Prince  (rat),  64 

Bobadilla»  806 

Bom  Jaana,  563 

Bonanza,  878 

Borriaoh  Tower,  87 

Boaoat,40 

Botaaj,  zzzi. 

Bonlon,  88 

Braga,  558 

Braganxa,  554 

Bridge  at  Bonda,  164 

Bnll-flc^ta,  zovi. 

Baonaparte    (reflk),    851, 

495 
Bnigasot,  492         ^ 
Burgee,  68 


Cabn,168 
OAcerei,  88 
Caobneha,  xcIL 
Ouliz,  91 
Oagota  (race),  829 
Galahorra,  68 
Oaldaa  de  Montlmj,  88 
Oaldaa  da  Ralnha,  546 
Oaldaa  de  Beja,  507 
Caldetas,  86 
CampiUoa,  164 
Oamprodon,  40 
Oanala,  zx. 
Canfhuxc,  524 
Oangai,  888 
GanUlo,  89 
Cape  Finisterre,  149 
Cape  St  Vincent,  149 
Carcagente,  255,  472 
Cariftena,  476 
Carmona,  871 
Carpio,  El,  856 
Cairacedo^  289 
Cartagena,  108 

Do.,  aee  chart  <iiMing  p.  5 
<ktalnAa,  106 
Carteya,  159 
Carti^ja  (La)  Boigoa,  85 
Cartu3«>  ^«  (Jeres),  214 
Oasa  Blanca,  110 
OasaTieJa,  94 
Oastagnettea,  zdL 
Cattellon,  475 
Onatile  (new  and  old),  105 


Oastilian  langnage^  lit 

Castfflo^491 

Caatejon,  64 

Oea,  554 

Oeramio  work,  Izzzir. 

OerdA  Bridge,  89 

Oenrantes'  birthplace  (Al- 

caU),    4;    (ref.),    44; 

when    he    wrote    Jkm 

QuixaU,  110;  hia  honae 

at  Yalladolid,  499 
CaapAdea  (birthplace^  Oor- 

doTa),  118 
Ceatona,65 
Oharlea  I.  (ref.),  868 
Ohariea  Y .  at  Banalona,  48 
Charlea  Y.,  acene  of  hia 

death    at    Tnate,    90; 

(n&.),  862,  498 
CheTa%  554 
Chiclana,94 
Chinchilla,  828 
Cid,  poem,  liii. 
Cid,  the  lock  of,  at  Bnrgoa, 

81 ;  birthplace,  82 
CigaiB   and  dgarettea^    o. 

Cintm,  542 

Cinza,828 

Cindadela,  855 

Ciudad  Beal,  18,  585 

Ciudad  Bodrigo^  857 

Climate^  xxviiL 

Coimbia,  545,  548 

Coina,  cUL 

OoUioure,  82 

Colnmboa,    honae    where 

he  died  at   Yalladolid, 

498 
Complutnm  of  Romana,  1 
Condeiza,548 
Consent  (island  of),  846 
Corao,  882 
Oordona,  41 
C6rdoTa,  110 
Coria,  90 
Coni,z]iL 

Cortes,  Heman  (ret),  416  . 
Corocedo  (Lake),  289 
CoruiLa,  122 
Coatumea,  xo. 
Cotton,  xli 
Coyadonga,  882 
Cnenca,  258 
Cneva  del  Qato,  164 


Daggera,  tXL 

Dances,  zcL 

Daroca,  476 

Datea,  12 

Dera,  160 

Diligenoea,  xiL 

Don  Qnizote ;  aas  Qoizoie 

Donane,  88  ;  atat,  89 

Donro,  paaaage  of  tfae^  hj 

Wellington,  550 
Drama,  Spaniah,  zdIL 
Dosango^  65 
Dntiea,  dr. 


ElBodon,858 
Bl  Caiplo^  110 
Elohe,  10,  472 
Bl  Onus  492 
iane,82 
Elvaa,  587 
Ekoybar,  65 
En  Camp,  89 
Bscaldaa,  89 
Escalo,40 
Eacorial,128 
Espartero'a  raaideDee^  64 
Estepona,  151 
EstreUa,  aaoentofthe, 

554 
Bstremadnia,  144 
Bspinoaeda,  240 
Eyora,  554 
Bzchuge^  criii. 
Bybar,  65 

P 

Fandango^  xdL 
Fana,  xd. 
Felipe  (San),  255 
Ferdinand     and     Isabella 

(burial-place),  197 
Feman,  Kunes,  806 
Feitol,  128 
Feativala,  hoDcrL 
Fei,421 
Figueras,  88 
Finance,  Spaniah,  dr. 
Finiatere,  Cape,  149 
Fishing,  xdx. 
Foil,  89 
Fonda  dd  Feno  Cazril,  475 
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fdrmenten    (laltad    of^ 

866 
Foz,  St  Joilo  del,  552 
Faengirola,  ;L51 

Fnente  da  Pi«dr%  806 
Faentembia,  244 
Fuentes  de  Ofioro,  858 
FandB,  Spaniah,  dr. 

G 

Galons,  zIt. 

OaUcia,  145 

Gardena,  zzxilL 

Gaudn,  168 

Ganfei,  558 

Gaandn],  169 

Generalife,  198 

•Geograph  J  of  Spain,  ziz. 

-Geology,  zzL 

Gerona,  84 

Gibraltar,    149;     Straitu, 

150 
Gijon,  159 
GU  Bias  (nL),  881 
Giatain,  525 
Glaaa-painteiB,  IzriL 
Gloaaaiy,  Ut. 
Golden  Fleeoe  (knights  ol), 

(ref.)  48 
Qongora   (biiihplaoe   Oor- 

doya),  118 
Gothic  early  lemalna,  bdL ; 

later,  bdii 
Gothic  kings,  zItUL 
Gradefea,  241 
Gneoo-Boman  arofaiteotiize, 

Izir. 
Grammar,  liiL 
Granada,   161 ;    Prorinoe, 

208 
Grai^ja,  La,  209 
Granollera,  88 
Grao,  EI,  492 
Grazalema,  215 
Gnadah^ara,  252 
Guadalete,  battle  of  the, 

212 
Gnimarens,  552 
Gnimaraens,  554 
Gnisando^    San    Geronlmo 

(ATila),  convent  29 
Gana,cilL 


Haga,527 

Huoilcar,  founder  of  B«^ 

oelona,  42 
Havanna  dgaia,  oL 
Health  statJatici^  zziz. 
Hemn,828 
Henares  liTer,  1 
Hendaye,  245 
Herbariea,  zudiL 
Herrera,  862 

Hezrera,  Jnan  dia,  birth- 
.  place  (ref.),  881 
History  of  Spain,  zItIL 
Holy  Week,  IzzzviiL 
Hoqpltalet,  89 
Hotels,  hints,  ztUL 
HnelTa,  108 
Hnelgas,  oonTant»  84 
Hnerta  of  Valeqcia,  478 
Hnesca,  81 
Huesca,  525 
Hunting,  zciz. 


Ignatius  Loyola's  birthplace 

at  Azpeltia,  65 
InTalids,  hints,  zziz. 
Irrigation,  zH 
Irrfiog,  W.  (ret),  44 
Iron,  246 
Isabdla,  Qoeen  (ref.)>  495, 

498 
Isabella  of  Portugal's  tomb^ 

86 


Jaca,  525 

Jaen,  161 

Jane,  Orasy  (ref.),  495 

Jativa,  255,  472 

Jerei^  210 

Jerica,  478 

Jimena,  159 

JoTellanos,  bom  at  Q^on, 

160 
Jnan  II.'8  tomb^  86 


Kings  of  Spain,  zliz. 


La  Oanradi,  102 

Lago  (El),  240 

Lagrimas  wine^  zlil 

Langreo,  160 

Language,  UL 

Lai^Jaron,  202 

Laraohe,  421 

Larran,  522 

LaRoiM,  98 

Lead-ore  works,  9 

Leiria,548 

Leon,  215,  218 

Lerida,  81,  510 

xjotteiSB  XYt 

Library  of  the  flscorlal,  189 

Lima,  Ponte  de^  568 

Llnaies,110 

Lisbon,  585,  687 

Literature^  liz. 

Llabone^  40 

Llorasa,  881 

Lodgings  Oiints),  z?ia 

Logrofio,  64,  250 

Loja,  165 

Lorn  del  Rio,  871 

Lotteries,  zcViiL 

Lope  de  Bneda,  dramatist, 

zdy. 
Lucar,  San,  874 
Lucan  (birthplace  Oordoya), 

118 
Lnoena,  168 
Lugo,  124 
Lux,  St  Jean.de,  246 


M 

Madrid,  242,  256 

Madrigal,  Alfonso  de^  29 

Mafira,548 

Mahon,  856 

Mairena,  169 

Maise^  zzzrlL 

Malaga,  806  ;  wine,  zlri. 

Malle-poete,  ,ziL 

Mallorea  (Island),  846 

Mancha,  La,  685 

Mantilla,  zc. 

Manzanilla,     874;     wine^ 

xlvL 
Maps,  zzL 
Masnou,  87 
Maragateria,  240 
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Maragatos  (noe),  216 

Marbttla,  161 

MaiohenA,  169 

ManeiUas,  265 

Hartorell,  478 

Matai^,  87 

ICatodnhoa,  662 

Maanaa,  82 

Hanrloe,  Bishop,  tomb  of, 
in  Bugoa,  71 

Mannmares,  110 

Mayor  (Island),  878 

Measures  and  Weights,  ox. 

Medini  del  Oampo,  248 

Mena,  de,  Joan  fbirthplace 
Cordova),  118 

Menjibar,  110 

Menor  (Idand),  878 
Menorca  (Island),  864 
Meqninei^  421 
Mercadal,  866 
Merens,  89 
Merida,  686 

Minorca  (sea  Menorca),  864 
Miranda  de  Ebro,  247 
Miens,  881 
Mlnersl  Springs,  zxz. 
Mines,  zzT. 
Montbny  Baths,  66 
Monaoor,  868 
Monastic  Orders,  U. 
Money,    ctL;  Idnts,  ciz.; 

Ubl6a,cvU. 
Monforte  de  Bio  Libre,  664 
Mongat,  87 
Monistrol,  66 
Montalegre  Monastery,  87 
Montblanoh,  610 
Montamor,  684 
Montilla»  122,  806 ;  wine, 

jdTiL 
Montolegre,  664 
Montpender,  Dnka  of  (ref.) 

872 
Montseny,  88 
Monserrat  Monastery,  66 
Monion,  81,  862 
Moore,  Genoid  (reflk),  124^ 

866 
Moorish  ardhiteetnre,  IzIt. 
Moorish  Khalift,  zliz. 
Morsles,  de,  A.  (birthplace 

Cordova),  118 
Morales,  IzziL ;  piotnres  at 
Cftoeres,  etc.,  89 


Mocoooo^  421 

Moron,  872 

Moaoatel,  zlvi. 

Motril,  167 

Mountains,  xzir. 

Mount  Lanonx,  40 

Mount  Pedrouz,  40 

Mount  Bialp,  89 

Mula  Haoen,  202,  206 

Murda,  820 

Morillo,  Izzvi     See  also 

Madrid  and  Seville 
Murray,  General  (ref.),864 
Murviedro,  491 
Musio^  Iznv. 

N 
Nagera,  64 
National  Dress,  xo. 
Navarre,  827 
Navarrete,  64 
Niebh^  874 
Novelda,  6 
Numismatics,  oiiL 


Obidos,  646 
Oohagavia,  622 
O'Donnel,  Marshal    (ref.), 

420 
Olivensa,  666 
Olives,  xxxix. 
011a,xliii. 
Onteiro  Maior,  668 
Oporto,  660 
Orange^  xxxix. 
Orbigo,  128 
Orense,  866 
Orihud%  828 
Osuna,  169 
Ovar,  660 
Oviedo,  830 


Padnm,  el,  607 

Padu],208 

Paintbig,  schools  of,  IxviiL 

Madrid    (Velaiques), 

IxvU. 
Seville       (MuriUo), 

Ixxiii 
Toledo       (Morales), 

IxxiL 
Valencia     (Bibera), 


Pl^iares,  880 

Palenda,861 

Palma,  846 

Palm-trees  at  Elohs^  11 

Pamplona,  248 

Paular  (el),  210 

Panticosa,  628 

Panza,  Sancho  (ret),  585 

Passports,  xiv. 

Paredea  de  Nava,  218 

Pastiire,xlL 

Patema,  211 

Pedro  Abad,  110 

Pelayo,  tomb  of;  882 

PelUseoh^  476 

Perpignan,  88 

Perrifte,  648 

Perrussa,  880 

Perthuis,  88 

Philip  IL  (reft.)  at  Esoorial, 

129,  209,  210,  498,  et& 
Picton,  General  (ret),  868 
Pio  de  Tkbe,  89 
Pic  St  Barth4l^my,  89 
Piiana»806 
Plateresque     arehlteotnrs^ 

IxiU. 
Plasenda,90 
Pombal,  646 
POmpey  (ref.),  64 
Ponferrada,  240 
Population,  xxi 
Pontevedra,  607 
Porcelain,  IxxxiL 
Port4,40 
Portalegre,  587 
Porto,  660 
Port-wfaie  stores,  662 
Port  Vendres,  82 
Portugal,  629 ;  coast,  149 
Posada  de  U  Posta,  874 
Post-ofBce,  XV. 
Postage  stamps,  xvL 
Pottoy,  Ixxxtt. 
Printing   (first  introduced 

at  Barcelona,  1471^  ^8 
Pronundation,  IviL 
Provinces,  xx. 
Pnente  dd  Diablo,  478 
Puerto  Mano,  686 
Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria,  101 
Puerto  Beal,  102 
Puyoerda,  89 
Pyreneea  Orientdss,  40 
Pyrenees^  Spanidkf  18 
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QuieksilTBr  minet  sfc  Al- 

maden,  18 
Qaintaian  (Urthplaoe),  68 
Quixote,  Don  (raft.),  i,  29, 

110, 168,  686 


BailwajByZiL 

RaiBiDfl,  zL  ;  AUcante,  9 

Ramon  LuU  (nt),  860 

Radondda,  607 

Beinosa,  862 

Beoa,  609 

Rerenton  Pass,  210 

Bibadesella,  881 

RibalU  fpahiter),  IxxL,  eta 

Ribera  ^painterj^  IzzL,  eta 

Rice,  zl. 

Riding  (hints),  ziii 

Riera  (rirer),  846 

RipoUo,40 

RivadaTia,  607 

Riyadeo,  884 

RiTon,  xz. 

Roberta,  Darid  (rafl),  218 

Robla,  880 

Roda,160 

Rodrigo,  andad,  867 

Roman  remains,  bdi. 

Roncal,  628 

Ronda,  168 

Ronceevalles,  622 

Rota,  878 


8 

Sabadell,  82 

Saffh>n,  zliii 

Sagnntom,  491 

Sahagnn,  218 

St  Ignatius  (Loyola),  82 

St  Jean  de  Lnz,  246 

St  JoSo  de  Foz,  662 

Salamanca  (Leon),  866 

Salamanca,  battle  of;  860 

Salazar,  622 

Salden,  89 

Sally,  421 

SandoTal,  241 

San  Felice  de  OanoTellas, 

88 
San  Joan  de  Terra,  40 


Sanlnoar,  102 

San  Lncar,  108,  874  • 

San    Pedro    de    Montes, 
289 

San  Roman,  241 

San  Roqae,  161 

San  Sebastian,  246. 

Santa  F6, 166,  208 

Santiago»864 

Santiago  de  Pefialfl^  288 

Santandar  (Astorias),  861 

Santarem,  687 

Santillana,  881 

Santnario  de  San  Migael 
del  Fay,  88 

SariAena  station,  81 

Soulptores,  Izzz. 

Sonlptora^  prfadpal,  IzxzL 

Sea-bathings  zzz. 

Sebastian,  San,  246 

Segorbe,  478 

Scoria,  868 

Sdgaa,81 

Seneca    (birthplaoe    Oor- 

doya),  118 
Sepnlyeda  (birthplaoe  Coi^ 

doya),  118 
Serra  de  Bassaco,  660 
SertorioQS  (rsf.)»  64 
SsTille,  871 
Sheep,  xlii. 
Sheny,  xliy. 
Sidon  (andent),  94 
Sierra  Neyada,  201 
Silk,xll 

Silla  del  Moro,  196 
Simancas,  496 
Sigaenza,  260 
Smith  (Adam),  (i«f.),  97 
SoUer,  868 
So]aona,41 
Soria,268 
Sot  de  Roma,  208 
Spagnoletto  (painter),  §ee 

Ribera,  IzzL,  eta 
Spanish  langosge,  liL 
Springs,  zxzi. 
Sport,  xoyiiL 
Stained  windows  at  Bar^ 

celona,  49 
Stanhope,  Earl  (ret),  864 
Steamers,  ziy. 
Steamship  (first)  at 

lona,  AJ).  1648,  48 
Steel,  Spanish,  dL 
2o 


Streets  first  payed  at  Gov- 

doya,  119 
Sngar-cane^  zL 
SwoIdi^  dL 


Tangier,  417 
Tarancon,  264 
Tardienta,  81 
Tarifa,  98,  169 
Tariib,dy. 
Tairagona,  424 
Tanrasa,  82 
Tarshish  (andent),  96 
TSba,164,  806 
Tdegraph,  zyiL 
Teresa,  Sta.  de,  29 
Terra  ootta,  Jyrri^- 
Teruel,  477 
Tetoan,  419 
Theatres,  zdiL 
Thermometer,  zzz. 
Thomar,  646 
Titian  (pdnter),  ref.,  278 
Tobaccp-mannfaotore  (All* 

oante),  8 
Tobacco,  a 
Tooon  station,  166 
Toledo,  480 
Toledo  blades,  dl 
Tolosa,  66,  247 
Tomb   at   Qerona  (Cknmt 

Ramon's),  86 
TordedUas,  496 
Toro,  494 

Toro,  Morales  de^  496 
Torre  de  Bdem,  644 
Torres  Yedras,  644 
Tortosa,474 
Tonlonse,  89 
Trafdgar,  94  ,*  Oape^  160 
TrayeUing  (Unts),  iz. 
Treydes,  202 
Tuy,  607 


Urgel,41 
Urn  at  Aleak,  8 
Utrara,  872 
Usaat,  89 
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Valoarlos,  622 
ValdepeRas,  110 
Valenoa,  658 

Valencia  (kingdom  of),  469 ; 
(capital),  478 

Valenza,  608 

YalladoUd,  498,  496 « 

Vallaigo,  682 

VaUdemosa,  868 

Vallecas,  264 

Yall^  88 

Valparaiso,  hennitages,  1 21 

Valaain,  palace  of,  209 

Vedras,  Torres,  644 

Vejer,  94 

Velazquiez,  Ixzvii ;  see  also 
Madrid,  etc.;  father-in- 
law,  pictures  by,  169 

Velez  de  Benadulla,  1^ 

Velez  Malaga,  166 

Venasque,  628 

Vendrell,  474 

Veuta,  94 

Venta  de  Cardenas,  110 

VenU  de  Batkos,  248 

Vergara,  66 

Vianna,  664 

Vicente,  San,  882 
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